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An Hiſtcelcsl Account of the PexsoNs ; a 3 


Account of the PLAckEs; and Literal, Critical, and 


Syſtematical Deſcriptions of other Ox jg, whether 
Natural or Artificial, Civil, Religious, of Military, 


n in the Writings of the 


OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 


| Or 4 in thoſe called 


7 * 0 . P BH: Aa 


- N alſo are . 
: The various SICNIFICATIONs of the moſt expreſſive APPELLATIVES 


in Scripture ; whereby the Meaning of many obſcure Paſſages of the 
Sacred Text is cleared up, wrong Interpretations corrected, and f 


| ſeeming Inconſiſtencies reconciled, 
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DIRECTIONS to the BINDER. 


The ſecond Volume begins with the Letter E, page 41 3. 
The mird Volume begins 3 with the Letter * page 899: 


THE 


'FREFACE: 


* T has been obſerved, that there is no form of writing ſo advan- 
tageouſly diſpoſed to propagate the knowledge of miſcellaneous 


ſubjects as that of a dictionary. If the truth of this obſervation 


Was admitted, no compoſition whatever could, with juſter preten- 
ſious, demand the peruſal of every rank and condition of people, 


than a Dictionary of the Bible; the deſign whereof is to diffuſe that 


knowledge, and to explain thoſe ſubjects, with which it is the indiſ- 


penſable duty of every individual to be acquainted, 


The method, diftion, and contents, of the Bible are very different 
from thoſe of any human compoſition, and therefore perhaps not ſa 
eaſily diſpoſed into a form of this kind. However that may be, certain 
By 18, that few works of this ſort have ever appeared in the world : for 
we fay nothing of the Hebrew Dictionaries, or ſuch as are purely cal- 
culated to explain that language, as it is to be met with in the original 


text of the Old Teſtament ; nor of the Greek Lexicons, that are de- 
ſigned to anſwer the ſame purpoſe with reſpect to the New Teſtament, 


Neither is it our buſineſs to enter upon a detail of the Concordances to 
the Bible; a concordance being a kind of index, wherein all the words 
uſed in the ſcriptures are ranged in alphabetical order, and the various 

plwkwzaces where they occur referred to; and calculated for finding out 

paſſages, and comparing the ſeveral ſignifications of the ſame word. 


The matter of. the inſpired writings conſiſting of an almoſt in- 


| Hinite variety, either the whole may be diſpoſed into the form of 2 
Dictionary, or ſome part or ſubje& only reſerved for ſuch a deſign, 
Euſebius, biſhop of Cæſarea, wrote a Geographical Dictionary of the 
| Scriptures. This is a very uſeful and reputable work, and has been 


tranſlated by St. Jerom, who has conſiderably improved ir. 


Philo the Jew, we are told by Origen, wrote a book of Hebrew 
names, with their etymologies and ſignifications in - oppoſite columns. 
There is a work of this kind ſtill extant in Greek by Origen, and St. 


Jerom carried the ſame deſign beyond what either of them had done. 


A Dictionary 


Ci "ME DT WM 


A Dictionary intitled Mammotreptus, or Mammotrectus, was com- 
poſed by a F ranciſcan for the benefit of the poor clergy, who, when 
they road the Bible, did not underſtand the force and lignificancy of 


the expreſſions, nor had a due regard in their * to the 
quantity of the vowels. 5 

A variety of moral Dictionaries, or repertories of ſuch. ſcripture 
_ paſſages as relate to men's manners, have appeared at different times; 
ſuch are Wilſon's Chriſtian Dictionary, Bernard's Theſaurus Biblicus, 
; Knight s axiomatical Concordance, father Balinghem's Common Places, 
 Lauret's Sylva Allegoriarum, and Eulard's moral Concordances. 
Dr. Simon of Lions wrote a Dictionary of the Bible, firſt printed in 


one volume folio, in which are compriſed the hiſtories of the moſt re- 
markable perſons mentioned either in the canonical or apocryphal 


writings, or in thoſe of Joſephus; and alſo the geography as well as 
the natural hiſtory of ſcripture; and this work was fo well received in 
the world, that the author publiſhed a new edition Ld it, which he aug- 
mented with a ſecond volume. 
Dom Auguſtin Calmet, a benediftine monk, and abbot of Senones, 
compiled an hiſtorical, critical, geographical, and etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Bible in two volumes folio, which he afterwards en- 


larged with the: addition of two other volumes, firſt publiſhed under 
the title of a Supplement, but after wards incorporated with the original 
work. If ſucceſs in the ſale of a book, and the many impreſſions and 

| tranſlations of it, may be admitted as an argument in its favour, not 


many books can claim more merit than this : for in a very tew years after 
its firſt publication, there were ſeveral editions of it in French; and it 


has been tranſlated into Latin, Dutch, Engliſh, and moſt of the other | 


languages in Europe. 

This excellent performance has largely contributed to our deſign : : 
in the compilation of which, our helps were in ſuch multitude, and 
our authorities in ſuch variety, that it would be tedious to enumerate 
them; much more to refer to them, upon every occaſion, in the body 


N the work. As therefore, the form of our book would not conve- 
niently admit of marginal references, we have made it only a conſtant. 
raleto refer to the Bible; and this we have done all along, by quoting 
chapter and verſe. But wher ever it was judged neceſſary, from a ſin- 
gularity of ſentiments, or for the like reaſon, we took care to mention 
our authors in the courſe of the ſubject or collect them at the conclu- 


: ſion of the paragraph or article. 


Materials we wanted not. The e were more than. A ener | 
ample : : ſo that the difficulty lay in the form and ceconomy of theſe 
materials. This difficulty rendered Calmet's Dictionary of ſingular 


uſe to us, Where we found moſt of the articles diſpoſed in their alpha- 


betical order; together with all that was neceſſary to be laid upon 


5 ſeveral of them. 
Calmet, however, has a great — of hiſtorical articles, collected 


from en and e Which, as they do not occur either in the 
Bible, | 


N p 
m_ 
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| of articles, which are not to be met with in Calmet ; i and ſeveral of 


i - principally concerned in the tranſactions, under which the hiſtory moſt 
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Bible, or Apocrypha, to which we confined ourſelves, and conſequently 
do not come within the compaſs of our ſcheme, we moſtly rejected; as 
we have alſo done a great many terms peculiar to the Latin Vulgate, 
which this author frequently introduced for the ſake of explainin 
them, and clearing paſſages of this tranſlation which are obſcured by 
them. On the contrary, we have added and explained a multitude 


thoſe are articles of no ſmall importance. 

The contents of the Bible being in a great mere hiſtorical, it was 
neceſſary for our intended brevity, that the ſeveral narrations ſhould 
be as ſuccinct as was conſiſtent with the preciſion and circumſtantial 
exactneſs of ſcripture; and not interrupted by inſertions from Commen- 
tators or expoſitors; unleſs where ſuch were requiſite from the oc- 
currence of ſome difficulty. But the nature of a work of this kind be- 
ing ſuch, that we were obliged to give diſtinct accounts of the actions of 
ſuch perſons as have been equally concerned in the ſame ſeries of events, 
a difficulty enſued in ſeparating carefully whatever is peculiar to each 
of them, and in dwelling upon ſuch circumſtances only as belong prin- 
cipally to the perſon we are ſpeaking of; or in giving every one his 
own, and no more, in order to avoid repetitions: this would indeed be 

_ impoſſible, did we not frequently refer to the names of thoſe perſons 


naturally occurs, for ſome particular facts and circumſtances that muſt 
_ otherwiſe have been related over again. The narratives are generally 
collected from the text of ſcripture, from Joſephus, from Simon's and 
Calmet's Dictionaries, and from Stackhouſe's and Howel's Hiſtories of 
Bible; and throughout the whole, we have taken care, where we 
could not ſo conveniently make uſe of the ſacred text, to imitate, as 
near as poſſible, the ſcripture mode of expreſſion. _ 

In fixing the Chronology of hiſtorical events, or reducing facts 
to their proper period of time, Uſher's Annals have been generally 
followed; and only the epocha of the world's creation made uſe 
of, in aſcertaining the dates of ſuch tranſactions as have happened 
before. the birth of Chriſt : but in the hiſtory of the New Teſtament, | 
we have uſed the Chriſtian epocha. And here it may not be improper 
to obſerve, once for all, that the difference between both theſe epochas 
is 4000 years, though, according to the vulgar or common computa- | 
tion of the Chriſtian æra, the difference is 4004 years. Thence the 
_ Chriſtian epocha is reckoned four years later than it really 1 is, and the 
birth of our Saviour is ſuppoſed to have happened in the year of the 
world 4004. We have not always been punctual in fixing the chro- 
nological periods of every tranſaction, becauſe the dates of ſuch tranſ- 
actions are geucrally aſcertained in the annals of the king or high- _ 
prieſt under which they happened, and under whoſe name a chrono- 
logical ſeries of all tranſactions of importance, referred to his reign, 
are conſtantly exhibited, The liſts we have given of the Hebrew 
Kings, and high- prieſts, may ſerve tor ch ronological tables during the 


time 


oh or 


_ 
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time of the Hebrew commonwealth. Beſides the Annals of biſhop Uſher, 
we have made ſome con ſiderable uſe of Prideaux's and Shuckford's Con- 


nections, Baronius's Annals, Sir Iſaac Newton's ene and the 


Univerſal Hiſtory, 
With regard to the geography of dernden we are guided by | 
Euſebius and-St, Jerom, Calmet, Reland, Maundrell, Whitby, and 


Wells; andin order to clear this ſubject, 'the knowledge of which is 
fo indiſpenſably neceſſary in the ſtudy of the ſacred books, we have 
not purpoſely omitted any one place of which we, find mention in ſerip- 


ture; and have generally delivered all that is known with any certainty 


concerning each of them, down to the taking of Jerufalem by the Ro- 
mans. And here we ſhall obſerve, that, as there have been few names 
ol places omitted, ſo there are few names of perſons paſſed unobſerved : 
but if ſome have been purpoſely left out, it is becauſe the (cripture w_ 9 
tranſmitted us nothing concerning them, but their names. | 


Upon the natural hiſtory of the Bible we may boaſt of being more 
ſyſtematical and accurate in our deſcriptions, than perhaps any who 
have gone before us; our materials upon this ſubject having been col- 
lected | from the writings of Linnæus, Ray, Willoughby, Hill, &c. But 


With relation to this ſubject, it may be proper to acquaint the reader, 
that there is nothing more uncertain than the ſignification of the He- 
brew terms, which denote the animals, plants, precious ſtones, &c. | 
mentioned in the ſcripture ; there being few of them that HAVE” not 35 
been differently underſtood by different expoſitors. | 


In deſcribing the weights, meaſures, and monies of the antient 


7 Jews, and in reducing them to our flandard; Dr. Arbuthnot's Treatiſe 
upon theſe ſubjects has been our only guide; and under the articles 
Wrichrs, MEASURES, and Monxr, we have given that author” 5 . 


tables of each ſubject. 


In treating of the feſtivals, faſts, laws, ceremonies, and em- „ 
nities of the antient Hebrews, it was neceſſary not only to exhibit 
what was to be met with in ſcripture; but to Uuſtrate theſe ſub- 
jects more fully, we were obliged to have recourſe to the writing of | 
Joſephus, the rabbins, and the fathers ; as well as to the cuſtoms of | 
the modern Jews, as they are repreſented to us by Leo of "nel; 

5 Buxtorf, Herbelot, cc. 


In all literal, verbal, and critical articles: of the FEY writings, 


the ſentiments of the moſt eminent expolitors, critics, and commen- 
tators are propoſed; without entering into the depths of controver- 


fies, otherwiſe than by giving a ſummary of the arguments, pointing 


out the moſt general opinions, and declaring in favour of what to | 
us appeared to be the moſt natural concluſions. Upon theſe ſub- 
jects, the fathers are frequently quoted; as are alſo Bochart, Grotins, 
Hammond, Spencer, Le Clerc, Calmet, Pool, &c. 


The ſignifications of Appellatives, or common words, Law been 


generally extracted from concordances, particularly that of Cruden ; 


and in all quotations from the Bible, the Engliſh verſion has been lite - 


| rally IE and 4 the references adjuſted thereby. 
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A ; Vulgate Bible, as in Jer. 


© i. 6. and xiv. 


A, and Q, or Al r HA and Chews 


| ea, the firſt and goa ny of the 
Greek alphabet, 
whereby Jeſus Crit, in three dif- 
ferent places of the Revelations, (i. 8 
Xxi. 6. and xxii. 13) chuſes to de- 
nominate himſelf; therein expreſſing, 
that he is the beginning and the end, 
the power that produces every ching, | 
and to wham all things thall be re- 


appellations 


ferred. 


A. A, or AH, AH, AH, 
in ſeveral places of the 


13; mn. 
Ezek. iv. 14, xx. 49; and in Joel i. 
135. &c. are uſed for an expreſſion of ſor- 
ro or deep diſtreſs, in manner of the 
exclamation, alas, alas, alas! but in the 
Hebrew, this interjection reads ah, as 
| the tranſlators of our Engliſh verſion 
| _ have conſtantly rendered it, or ahah, 
or Heu, once, without a repetition : 
whence the tranſlation in the firſt four 
. Paſſages above quoted, ſhould be ren- 
| dered 4+! fimply, or without any re- 
I Ccital of the word; and in the laſt 
: | camp it ſhould be rendered alas, as we 
haue it in our verſion, without a repe- 
tition: however the Septuagint i in this 
3 place have it olf, og, ole, 1. e. 
alas, alas, alas. Here Le Clerc and 
moſt of the modern expoſitors render it 
Ben, and ah in the other paſſages, in 
7 0 conformity with the Hebrew. 


AAR 


AARON, ak ſon. of POE and = 


Jochebed, of the tribe of Levi, (Exod. 
vi, 20.) was born in the year of the 


world 2430, a year before the edict of 
Pharaoh, which enjoined the Hebrewsto 
drownall their male children as ſoon as 
they came into the world: (id. i. 22.) 
whence Aaron was three years older 


than his brother Moſes. - (id. vii. 7.) 


When God had revealed himſelf to 
- Moſes in the burning-buſh, and de- 


clared the reſolution he had formed of 


delivering the Hebrews from the op- 


preflions of the Egyptians, through his 


means, Moſes excuſed himſelf to the 
Deity, by pleading the difficulty of the 
_ undertaking, from the natural 1 1 0 1 


diment in his ſpeech. But God ga 


him to underſtand, that his other ; 


Aaron ſhould be his prophet and inter- 


preter ; and, in their addreſſes to Pha- 
raoh, ſhould deliver what they had to 
ſay. (d iv. 15.) The Lord at the ſame _ 
time having inſpired Aaron with a de- 
ſign of meeting Moſes, who departed 
from the country of Midian, in order 
to return to Egypt, he advanced as far 
as the holy mountain, where Moſes 


communicated to him the declaration 
that God had made of his will, after 
which they both together performed 
their journey into Egypt. Being ar- 


rived there, in the year of the world 
25 13, they aſſembled the elders of 
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AAR 


icated to them the good pleaſure 


of od, to free them from the bon- 
dage under which they groaned, they 


preſented themſelyes before Pharaoh, 


| (id. v. i, &c.) declared to him the orders 
they had received, and performed mi-, 


racles in his preſence, conformable 


to the commiſſion which God had 
given them to this purpoſe. But Pha- 
rach's heart being hardened, he or- 
dered them from his preſence ; and 
not content with oppreſſing the He- 


brews as formerly, commanded his 
officers to ſupply them no longer with 


ſtraw, while he employed them in 
making bricks. The diſtreſſed He- 


brews upon this, overwhelmed with 


deſpair, complained bitterly to Moſes 

and Aaron, whom God encouraged, 
aſſuring them that he would remove 
the oppreſſion of the Egyptians, and 


overpower the obſtinacy of Pharaoh, 


by ſuch a multitude of plagues and 
prodigies, as ſhould at laſt compel him 
to diſmiſs the Hebrews; which ac- 
cordingly happened, as will be re- 
lated more particularly under the article 
ä . 
In the 


and his ſons were appointed by God to 


exerciſe for ever the office of prieſts 
in the tabernacle, (id. xxix. 9.) In 


point of dignity, Aaron was regarded 
the next to Moſes, (id. xix. 24.) When 


the Amalekites attacked the Hebrews, 


Moſes went up to the top of an high 


hill, with Aaron and Hur in his com- 
_ pany; (id. xvii, 10, &c.) and while 
Joſhua was engaging the enemy in the 


plain, and Moſes on the hill was hold- 
ing up his hands, Aaron and Hur ſup- 
TW. EE ond 
Moſes having aſcended the mountain 
to receive the law of God, after the 

_ ratification of the covenant which he 
had made with Iſrael, Aaron, his 
ſons, and the ſeventy Elders, followed 
bim. (ia. Xvi I, 2, and 9-11.) 
though not indeed fo far as the top, 
and there ſaw the place where the 


(21 


che children of Iſrael, and having com- 


A A R 


Lord was preſent with Moſes, without 
8 any hurt: but during the forty 


days of Moſes's continuance there, 
the people, grown impatient at his 
long abſence, addreſſed themſelves 


to Aaron in a tumultuous manner, 


(id. xxii. 1, & ſeq.) ſaying, Make us 
* Gods, which ſhall go before us: for, 
© as for this Moſes, the man that 
© brought us up out of the land of 


Egypt, we wot not what is become 


of him.“ Aaron, in all probability, 


perplexed at the reſolute importunities 
of the people, ordered them to bring 
their pendants and the ear-rings. of 
their wives and children; which be- 


ing brought, he melted down and 
made a golden calf of them, in imi- 
tation of the ox Apis adored by the 


Egyptians, and by the generality, of 
the Hebrews, while they dwelt in 
Egypt. Having finiſhed this idol, they 


placed it on a pedeſtal, and danced: : 


around it, ſaying, * Theſe be thy. 
Gods, O Iſrael, which brought thee 


up out of the land of Egypt.“ 
Moſes, being informed 
the fin which the Iſraelites had com- 
n 3 miitted, immediately deſcended from 
arch of the children of 

I.,trael through the Wilderneſs, Aaron 


the mount, carrying in his arms the- 


tables of the law, as engraved by 


God himſelf; which, when he came 
near the camp, and obſerved what 
paſſed there, he threw on the ground. 
and broke in pieces; reproaching. 


the people with their tranſgreſſions, 


and Aaron with his weakneſs. Aaron 


acknowledged his fault, humbled him-. 
ſelf for it, and God continued him in 


the prieſthood. For Aaron's conduct 


upon this occaſion, and the ſenſe .of. 


the commentators thereon, the reader- 


is defired tõ conſult the article CAL. 
After the tabernacle was built, 


Moſes conſecrated Aaron with the holy 
oil, and inveſted him with the ſacred 
ornaments of his dignity. (Lev. viii. 
1, 2, & ſeq.) Firſt of all, he put on him a 
kind of ſmall linen drawers, wove very 


cloſe; over theſe, a tunic of fine linen; 


and over the tunic, a robe of azure 
colour, at the bottom whereof was a 


AAR 
border adorned with golden bells and 


pomgranates, wrought with threads 
of various colours, and theſe placed 


alternately, a bell and a pomgranate. 
Over this robe, he wore a girdle of 


different colours, exquiſitely embroi- 

dered, and called the ephod. 

This girdle conſiſted of two . ribbons, 

which, deſcending from the ſhoulders, 
croſſed each other on the ſtomach, and 


then, being brought round the body, 


girded the high prieſt's robe. At the 
place where the ribbons of the ephod 
met upon the breaft, was ſeen the 
 breaſt-plate, or peRtoral, wherein were 
ſet twelve precious ſtones, on each 


whereof was engraved the name of 


one of the tribes of Iſrael: but a more 
particular deſcription of this girdle 
and breaſt-plate will be given under 
the articles 
. PLATE. 


precious ſtones, on each' whereof were 


_ engraved the names of fix of the 


twelve tribes. (Ex. xxviii. 


9—13.) 


The covering for the high prieſt's head 


Was a kind of mitre, faſtened below 
upon his forehead with a crown, the 
forepart whereof was compoſed of a 


thin plate of gold, inſcribed with theſe 
Holineſs to the Lord; and 


See the | 


words, 
tied behind with a ribbon. 


: article BonneT. 
He alfo wore the urim alt FOES IR 
on his breaſt; for the ſentiments of 


the learned concerning which, ſee 
the article Ug1M and THUMMIM. 

About the year of the world 2514, 
Aaron and his fiſter Miriam, obſerving 


5 pretended to fall out with him upon 
account of his marrying Zipporah the 
Ethiopian. (Numb. xi. 1, & ſeq.) 


Miriam was immediately ſtruck with 
a leproſy, which puniſhment having 


i fa Aaron's eyes, he acknowledged Aaron married Eliſheba the daughter 


of Amminadab, of the tribe of ſudah, 

by whom he had four ſons, Nadab 
and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar. 
B 2 „ 


is fault, and aſked forgiveneſs of Moſes 
both for himſelf and his ſiſter. See 
* Us article Migtan, | os 


Fx] 


in his pretenſions by Dathan and Abi- 
ram, both of the tribe of Reuben, 


of their own head to offer incenſe to 
the Lord. The next day the people 
murmuring againſt Moſes and Aaron, 


- the Lord cauſed a plague to break out 
Upon Aaron's ſhoulders | were two 


Erno and BREAST- : 


the day before : 


AAR 


Sometime after this, Korah, FE 


and Abjram rebelled againſt Moſes and 
Aaron. Korah, being of the tribe of Levi, 
(Numb. xvi. 1, &c.) pretended that the 
office of high-prieſt belonged as much 


to him, as to Aaron: he was ſupported 


who were inclined to ſhare with Moſes 
in the ſovereign authority, and govern- 


ment of the people. But God diſcovered 
his mee f againſt theſe rebels in 


for the eartn 
opening ſwallowed them up with others 


a remarkable manner: 


of their faction; and a fire imme- 


diately iſſuing from the tabernacle de- 


ſtroyed 250 Levites, the accomplices 
of Korah, who attempted inſolently 


among them, which ſeized the camp 


and conſumed part of the people. But 
Aaron running with his cenſer, placed 
himfelf between the living and the 


dead, and fo the plague was ſtayed, 


Another new miracle which God 

wrought in order to ſecure the prieſt- 
hood to Aaron was as follows. © 
having ta taken twelve rods from the 
princes 
Aaron's ſeparately, he placed them in 
the tabernacle before the ſanctuary, 


of the twelve tribes, 


after having written upon each the 
name of that tribe whereunto 1t be- 


longed, and upon the rod of Aaron, 


the name of that high prieſt. (xvii.) 
The next day, when the rods were 


taken out, that of Aaron, which was 
_ What great power Moſes had with the 


made out of an almond-tree, appeared + 
5 people, began to envy him: but to 


to be all covered with leaves, and in 
give ſome colour to their quarrel, they 


full bloſſom; but the reſt were in the 


ſame condition wherein they were ſeen 
this rod therefore was 
placed either within the ark, or on 
the ſide of it, to perpetuate the re- 


membrance of this miracle. 


Moſes 


a. 
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e Fe Diehne 
Aaron and Moſes, not expreſſing ſuf- 


— 


AAR 


cenſers. (Lev. x, 1. 2.) From the two 


others, the race of the high prieſt was 


continued in Iſrael. See AB IHu, and 


ficiently their confidence in God, 


when he commanded them to ſtrike 
the rock at Kadeſh, (Numb. &. 
8.—11.) he in his wrath declared 
to them, that they ſhould not enter 
into the promiſed land; and ſoon 
after, the Lord ordered Aaron to 
aſcend Mount Hor, at the foot whereof 
the Hebrews were encamped, there 
to be gathered to his fathers. As ſoon 

as he had got thither, he ſtripped him- 


ſelf of his pontifical ornaments, in the 


view of all the people, and put them 
on Eleazar his eldeſt fon and ſucceſſor 
in the high prieſthood; this being 
done, he died in the arms of Moſes 
his brother, and Eleazar his ſon, in the 


year of the world 2552, at the age of 


an hundred and twenty-three years; 
and was buried by Moſes and his ſons 


in a cave of this mountain. All Ifrael 


mourned for him thirty days. (Lev. 
FFF 


The Hebrews ſettle the day of his 


- Death, and the faſt they obſerve upon 


this occaſion, on the firſt day of their 


fifth month, which they call Ab, and 
which anſwers pretty nearly to our 
july, ſuppoſing the year to begin at 
FKaſter. Aaron's ſepulchre has hitherto 
continued unknown to the world. The 
ſcripture in one place, (Deut. x. 6.) 
tells us, that Aaron died at Moſera; 
and in other places (Numb. xxxiii. 38. 
and Deut. xxxii. 50) that he died upon 


mount Hor, the reaſon of which pro- 
bably is, that mount Hor was near 


the place of their encampment at Mo- 
fſera, when God called Aaron to him- 
ſelf. The place of Aaron's interment 


was kept a ſecret from the Iſraelites; 


the reaſon whereof father Calmet takes 


to have proceeded from an apprehen- 


8 ſion, that, in alter. ages, they might 


—_ [ 4 ] 
(Ex. vi. 23) The two firſt were killed 
by fire ſent from heaven, as a puniſh- 
ment upon them for prefuming to 
offer incenſe with ſtrange fire in their 


of the gods; expre 


derneſs. He wa 
himſelf to be Moſes's interpreter, and 
the meſſenger of God to Pharaoh and 


"= 
pay ſome ſuperſtitious worſhip to him; 


or that the Arabians, in the midſt of 


whom they were at that time, might 


upon their departure violate the ſanctity 


of his grave. _ „ > 
Some authors, who have enquired into 
the ſimilitude between the ſacred and 


fabulous hiſtories, pretend to have diſ= 
covered ſeveral marks of conformity be- 
tweenthoſe of Aaron and Mercury: thus, 


ſay they, Mercury was an Egyptian, 
born of the Nile; a ſhepherd; the 


god of ſhepherds, travellers, and mer- 
chants ; the meſſenger and interpreter 
Fre of Aaron's be- 
ing born in Egypt, and, like his an- 
ceſtors, a ſhepherd by trade; and af- 


terwards, with his brother Moſes, at 
the head of the people of Iſrael, who 
were a nation of travellers in the wil- 
He was appointed of God 


the Egyptians. Farther, Mercury is 


repreſented with a miraculous rod in 
his hand, wreathed with ſerpents, which 


they will have to repreſent the wonder- 
working rod which Aaron caſt before 


| P haraoh on the ground, and which 


thereupon was changed into a ſerpent. 
Again, the gift of prophecy and know- 
ledge attributed to Mercury, are ſup- 
poſed to be the ſymbols of thoſe fa- 


vours which God vouchſafed to Aaron, 


and communicated even to his ſucceſ- 
ſors in the pontifical dignity, to whom 


he granted the privilege of wearing 


the Urim and Thummim, which was, 
as it were, an oracle at all times pre- 


{ent in Iſrael, To conclude theſe con- 


jectures, Mercury was adored as the 


god of the highways, of houſes, of 
thieves and muſicians ; and the inven- 


tion of the harp is attributed to him. 


On the other hand, the harp, flute, | 


trumpets, and other inſtruments of 


muſic were peculiarly under the care 
and management of the Priefts and - 


Levites ; and the pretended robbery 


committed by the Hebrews upon the 
Egyptians, of whom they borrowed _ 
whatever they had that was moſt va- 
| = luable 


5 


ka AB 

luable, when on the point of their de- 

parture out of Egypt, is thought to 

— contributed towards confounding 

Aaron with Mercury as the god of 
e 


_ thieves and the highways. Beſides 
_ theſe, there are ſeveral other circum- 
ſtances in the hiſtory of Aaron, which 


| theſe writers labour to reconcile with 


Others that they think of a ſimilar na- 


ture in the fabulous hiſtory of the god 


Mercury of the Heathens. Calmet's 
The author of Eccleſiaſticus, xlv. 7, 
Ke. having given us a long commen- 


dation of Aaron and his veſtments, 


comes at laſt to tell us, that God 
choſe him out of all men living, to 


and make reconciliation for his 
people; that he gave unto him his 


© commandments, and authority in the 


ſtatutes of judgment, that he ſhould 


conſpired together againſt him, and 
maligned him in the wilderneſs. — 
This the Lord ſaw, and it diſpleaſed 
him; and in his wrathful indignation 
they were conſumed : —— But he 
made Aaron more honourable, gave 
him an heritage, and divided unto 
him the firſt fruits of the increaſe, 
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_ © the Lord, which he gave unto him 
and tis had, tre? ono 


A catalogue of the high prieſts, which 
ſucceeded Aaron, together with an ac- 
count of the rights, privileges, and 
functions of the high prieſts of the 

Hebrews, the reader will find under 


- the article is. 
AB, the eleventh month of the civil 
year, according to the Jewiſh compu- 


tation, and the fifth of the eccleſiaſti- 
cal year. It anſwers to the moon of 


July, and contains thirty days. Upon 
the firſt day of this month, the Jews 


faſt in memory of Aaron's death; and 


on the ninth, becauſe upon that day the 
temple of Solomon was burnt by the 
Chaldæans, and the Ho temple, 


"2 


built after the captivity, by the Ro- 


offer ſacrifices to the Lord, incenſe 
and ſweet ſavour for a memorial; 


teach Jacob the teſtimonies, and in- 
form Iſrael in the laws; that ſtrangers 


ſo that he did eat the ſacrifices of 
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ABA 


mans. 


'The Jews believe that on this 


day the perſons who were ſent to take 
a view of the land of Canaan, return- 


ing to the camp, engaged the people 


in rebellion. They faſt likewiſe upon 


this day in memory of the emperor 
Adrian's edit, which forbad them to 
continue in Judea, or even to lament 


the ruin of Jeruſalem. Laſtly, they 

faſt on the eighteenth, becauſe in the _ 
time of Ahaz, the lamp in the ſanctuar y 
was on that night extinguiſhed. See 


Yrak and Monra. 


hearing of the miraculous cures per- 


formed by Jeſus Chriſt, ſent a courier 


to him, whoſe name was Ananias, 
with a letter drawn up in the follow- 


© kind, who has appeared cloathed in 


human fleſh, in the country of Jeru- 
© ſalem, wiſhes health. I have been 
made acquainted with the prodigies 


c 


and cures wrought by you, without 


howeyer incurable it may ſeem to 


you, murmur at your miracles, and 
« ſeek your deftruQtion. 


though 


_ ABAGARUS, or Ang Axus, a 
king of Edeſſa, a ſmall city diſtant a 
day's journey from the Euphrates, It 
is pretended, upon the authority of 
Euſebius, that this prince, being af- 
flicted with a grievous diſtemper, and 


ing terms. Abagarus king of Edefla, 
© to Jeſus the merciful ſaviour of man- 


the uſe of herbs, or medicines, and 
by the efficacy only of your words. 
1 am told that you make cripples 
and the maimed to walk; that you 
force devils from the bodies of the 
poſſeſſed; that there is no diſeaſe, 


be, which you do not heal; that 
you reſtore the dead to life. Theſe 
wonders perſuade me that you are 
ſome God deſcended from Heaven, 
and that you are the ſon of God. 
For this reaſon, I have taken the 
liberty of writing this letter to you, 
beſeeching you to come and ſee me, 
and cure me of the indiſpoſition an- 
der which J have fo long laboured. 
I underſtand that the Jews perſecute 


I have here 
a beautiful and agreeable city, Which 


ABA 
though not very large, will be 
* ſufficient to ſupport you with every 
© thing that ſhall be neceſlary,” 


Jeſus Chriſt returned him an anſwer 


In theſe terms : © You are very happy, 
© Abagarus, thus to bave believed. in 
me without having ſeen me; for it 
is written of me, that they who ſhall 


4 ſee me will not believe in me, and 


that they who have never ſeen me 
© ſhall believe, and be ſaved. As to 


© the deſire you expreſs of receiving a 


© viſit from me, I muſt tell you, that 
all things for which I am come muſt 
be fulfilled in the country where I 


am: when this is done, I return to 


him who ſent me. And when Iam 


© departed hence, I will ſend one of 


my diſciples to you, who ſhall cure 
© you of the diſeaſe which you com- 
© plain of, and give life to you and 


à © thoſe that are about you”? In con- 


| ſequence of the preceding letter, Euſe- 
bius ſays, that after the reſurrection of 


i „ Chriſt, Thaddzus, one of the ſeventy 
diſciples, went to Edeſſa, where he 
cured the king of his diſtemper, and- 


converted his ſubjects to chriſtianity. 


The eaſtern Chriſtians and Mahome- 
tans ſay farther, that this prince re- 
cCeived from Jeſus Chriſt, together with 


the anſwer to his letter, an handker- 
chief with the picture of our Lord 
printed upon it. | 


The generality of critics reje& this 
whole ſtory, and look upon the letters 
as ſpurious, notwithſtanding that Euſe- 


5 bius affirms, that he himſelf tranſcribed 


them from the archives of Edeſſa, 


tranſlated from the Syriac language into 


the Greek. They object, i. That 
there is no mention of this fact in the 
wiritings of the Evangeliſts. 2. That 
the letter to Abagarus congratulates 


5 him upon his believing in Chriſt with- 


cut having ſeen him, plainly alluding 
to our Saviour's words to St. Thomas 


nter his reſurrection, Bleſſed are 
„ thoſe who have not ſeen me, and 
_ © yet have believed? _ 


| Our learned Dr. Cave ſtands up for 


the genuineneſs of theſe letters. He 


[6] 


An. © 
thinks there is not the leaſt appearance 
of falſehood upon the face of them, 
and that the authority of Euſebius is 
a ſufficient proof that they are authen- 


tic. He adds, that the teſtimony of 
Euſebius is confirmed by St. Ephrem, 


who was himſelf a Syrian, and what is 
more, a deacon of Edeſſa. The reaſon, 
he ſays, why the writers before Euſe- 
bius make no mention of theſe letters 
is, becauſe the Greek fathers, being in 
general ignorant of the Syriac tongue, 


had no commerce with the Edeſſenes. 


To the firſt objection he replies, by 
citing St. John (xx. zo.) who ſays, 
Many other ſigns truly did Jeſus, — 
* which are not written in this book”: 
To the ſecond he anſwers, that our 
Saviour might allude to the general 


voice and language of the prophets, 


pointing out the obſtinacy of the Jews 
in rejecting Chriſt, though they had 
ſeen him, and the converſion of the 
— though they had not ſeen 
"an TO OST 
However, the truth of the matter 
might have been in ſome degree al- 


. tered, and the letters corrupted, fa- 


ther Calinet is perſuaded that a certain 
king of Edeſſa was converted in the 
earlieſt years of Chriſtianity, by one of 
the ſeventy diiciples ; and that after 
his example, the whole city embraced: 
the ſame faith. But the learned Du“ 
Pin has advanced an argument againſt* 
the authority of this itory, which to 
ſome ſeems unanſwerable. The con- 


verſion of the Edeſſenes, he ſays, ac- 
cording to Euſebius himſelf, upon 


whoſe authority the fact is built, hap- 
pened in the 430 year of the Edeſſe- 
nes, which falls in with the 15 year 


of the reign of Tiberius, in which the 


ancients believed that Jeſus Chriſt died, 
and roſe again: according to which 
computation it muſt have happened. 


immediately after the reſurrection of 
our Saviour; and coniequently Aba- 
garus and his Gentile {ſubjects muſt 


have been converted before Cornelius 
the Centurion, in expreſs contradic- 


tion to the Acts of the Apoſtles, by 


.. which 


RR | 
which it appears that Cornelius was 
the firſt Gentile convert to Chriſtianity, 
ABANA, a river of Damaſcus, men- 
tioned by Naaman, the king of Syria's 
general, in theſe terms. © Are not 
Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Da- 


maſcus, better than all the rivers of 


_ © Iſrael?” (2 Kings v. 12.) Calmet is 
of opinion that this river is the ſame 
with Barrady or Chryſorroas, which, 


. according to Maundrell, derives its 
 fource from the foot of mount Libanus 


towards the Eaſt, and runs round Da- 


mamaſcus and through it, and ſo conti- 


nues its courſe, till its waters are loſt 
in the wilderneſs, at the diſtance of 
four or five leagues from this city. 
Az ARIM, mountains beyond Jor- 
dan, (Numb. xxvii. 12.) reaching a great 
way into the tribe of Reuben, and the 


country of the Moabites, on both ſides 


the river Arnon : they were compoſed 


of many little hills under different 


names. The mountains Nebo, Piſgah, 
and Peor were parts of the Abarim. 
See the articles NE BO, &. 


ABA, in Syriac, fignifies Father. 


| Ab has the ſame ſignification in He- 


? brew. St. Paul (Rom. viii. 15.) ſays, 
© that we have received the ſpirit of 


adoption, whereby we cry Abba, 
__ © Father.” Jeſus Chriſt, praying in the 
garden, ſays Abba, Father, all things 
are poflible unto thee. Mark xiv. 36. 


Ah DON, the ſon of Hillel, of the 


tribe of Ephraim, the tenth judge of 
IIrael: (Judges xii. 13, &c.) he ſuc- 


ceeded Elon in the year of the world, 


2840, judged Iſrael eight years, and 


wWaoͤaass buried at Pirathon in the land of 
Ephraim: he left 40 ſons, and 30 
grandſons, who rode on 70 aſſes. 


This was alſo the name of a ſon of 
Micah, who was ſent by king Joſiah 


to Huldah the prophetefs, with di- 
rections to aſk her opinion concerning 


the book of the law which had been 
lately found in the temple. (2 Chr. 
XXX1V, 20.) It was alſo the name of 


a ſon of Jehiel a Benjaminite, (1 Chr. 


Ix. 30.) And of a ſon of Abigabaon 
and Maachah, (1Chr, viii. 30.) It was 


B 4 


likewiſe the name of a city belonging 
to the tribe of Aſher, and given to th 
Levites of Gerſhon's family, Joſh, xxi. 


30. and 1 Chr. vi. 74. | 
ABEDNEGO, the Chaldee name 

given by the king of Babylon's officer 

to Azariah, Daffiel's companion. (Dan. 


1. 7.) This name imports the ſervant 


of Nago, or Nego, which ſignifies the 


ſun, or morning ſtar, ſo called from 


its brightneſs. Abednego was thrown _ 
into a fiery furnace at Babylon, with _ 
his two companions Shadrach and 
Meſhach, for refuſing to adore the 
ftatue erected by command of Nebu- 


chadnezzar. But God did not ſuffer 


them to be injured in the leaſt by the 
flames, but fent his angel in the midſt 
of them to preſerve them in the fur- 


nace. Dan. iii. 


: 


ABEL, the ſecond fon of Adam and 
Eve, was born in the ſecond year of 
the world; tho' ſome will have it, 
that he and Cain were twins: others 
maintain that he was born 15 years 
after Cain; while others again make 
an interval of 30 years between the 
Some 
Eaſtern writers ſay, that Anvina, other- 
wiſe called Delbora, Decla, or Edocla, 
was born at the ſame time with Abel. 


birth of theſe two brothers. 


Cain and Abel, being inſtructed by 


their father Adam in their duty to the 
creator, offered each to him the firſt 
fruits of their labours; Cain, as an 
huſbandman, of his corn; Abel, as a 
ſhepherd, of the milk or falings of his 
flock ; or the firſtlings of his flock, and 
the fat thereof, as our tranſlation of the 
Bible has it (Gen, iv. 4.) which in the 
opinion of Mr. Hutchinſon appears to 
be the paſchal lamb. God was pleaſed _ 
to ſhew, either by fire {ent from heaven 


which conſumed his offering, or by ſome 


other means, that the offerings of Abel 
were agreeable to him, but thoſe of Cain 
contemptible; which diſtinction Cain 
perceiving fell into fits of deep melan- 
choly, and giving himſelf up to the 
ſuggeſtions of his envy, formed the 
deſign of killing his brother. 


Though this appears to be the true 
1 gauauſe 
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the life of his brother, yet commen- 
tators are not agreed about the pre- 
tence which he made uſe of upon this 


occaſion; whether it was on the ſcore 


of ſome woman, whom Adam was in- 


clined that he ſhould marry, or whe- 


ther he ſought an opportunity of quar- 
reling with Abel, and to that end 
uttered blaſphemies before him. How- 


ever that might have been, certain it 
18, that Cain having invited Abel his 
brother to go with him into the field, 
there murdered him. id. ibid. 8, 9. 
As the ſcripture does not ſpecify the 
manner wherein, or the inſtrument 
wherewith, this murder was perpe- 
trated, expoſitors are much divided 


concerning theſe particulars. Some 


arm Cain with the jaw-bone of an aſs ; 
others, with a ſcythe ; ſome again with 
a bill; others, with a knife, or {word ; 
a ſtone, or pitchfork. Be this as it 
will, the blood of this innocent perſon 
crying towards heaven, the Lord de- 
manded Abel at the hands of his bro- 
ther Cain, and puniſhed him as ſhall 
be ſeen under the article Cain. 
St. Jerom aſſures us, that there was a 
_ conſtant tradition among the Jews of | 
Abel's being murdered in the plain of "rity, Adam was deſirous of marrying 
_ Damaſcus; and at ſixteen miles from 
that city, travellers are ſhewn a tomb 
ſaid to be Abel's, which is an hundred 
and ſixty palms, or fourſcore cubits in 


length, where Joſephus 1s of opinion 


Cain buried Abel to prevent the diſ- 
covery of the murder. "Theſe particu- 
lars are however, very uncertain. | 
Though Moſes makes no mention of 


Abel's poſterity, there are ſome who 


explain what is ſaid of AbePs blood cry- 
ing unto God from the ground, (iv. 10.) 
as meant ofthe poſterityof this righteous 
perſon: but others are of opinion, 
that he always continued in a ſtate of 


celibacy. This conjecture gave riſe to 


a ſet of Heretics, in Africa, called Abe- 
 dites, or Abelonites. Theſe condemned 


marrigges, not that they thought this 
ſtate of life in itſelf blameable, for 


they themſelves were married: but 
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8 cauſe of Cain's forming a deſign againſt 


ABE 
they condemned the uſe of wedlock, 
and abſtained from that converſation 
with their wives, which was allowable. 
They ſaid, that they would not bring 
unhappy creatures into the world, to 
be polluted with original fin : however, 


that their ſe& might not periſh, they 
adopted the ſons and daughters of their 


neighbours, and made them heirs to 
their fortunes, on condition that they _ 


ſhould belong to their ſociety, and 


marry upon the ſame terms they did 


themſelves. This ſect aroſe in the 
reign of the emperor Arcadius and 
ended in that of Theodoſius the 


younger. 


But now that we have touched upon the 


traditions of the antients concerning 


Abel, we ſhall here preſent the reader s 


with a ſummary of the traditions of the 
Mahometans and eaſtern Chriſtians 
upon this obſcure point of hiſtory. 
Theſe ſay, that Eve was delivered at 
the ſame time of Cain and Aclima; 
and afterwards of Abel and Lebnda. 
The eaſtern Chriſtians call the two 


ſiſters Azrun and Orain; and in this 


only differ from the Mahometans and 


Rabbins in relating this ſtory. The 


two brothers being arrived at matu- 


them, and giving Abel's twin ſiſter to 
Cain for his wife, and Cain's to Abel. 
This choice was not agreeable to Cain, 
becauſe his ſiſter Aclima was much 
more beautiful than Lebuda; and 


therefore he inſiſted that, as they lay 


together in the ſame womb, it was 


juſt that they ſhould lye together in Y 
the ſame bed. Adam informed him, 


that God had ordained otherwife in 


this matter, and that therefore the 
choice did not depend upon him: but 


Cain, not ſatisfied with this remon- 
ftrance, urged that diſpoſing of his 
twin ſiſter to Abel, proceeded from 
his father's partiality in favour of his 
brother. Adam hearing this, pro- 


poſed to the two brothers that, in : 
order to be better inſtructed in the 


will of God, each of them ſhould 
offer a ſacrifice, and he whoſe ſacrifice 


I ory < 
a .  2- 
would be accepted of by God, ſhould 
have Aclima to wife. 2 e gp 


To this Abel conſented, and Cain in- 


deed pretended to acquieſce in the 
propoſal, but with a tacit reſolution, 
that let what would happen to his ſa- 


| crifice, he would never reſign Aclima 


to his brother. ö | 


Weather of his flock, and offered it to 
God upon the brow of a little hill. But 
Cain, who was a huſbandman, took a 

igneaf out of his crop, having the leaſt 


quantity of ears upon it of any he 
could find, and preſented it to God 


upon the top of a neighbouring moun- 


tain. The offerings of the two hro- 


thers were no ſooner diſpoſed in a pro- 
per manner, but a flame from heaven, 
very bright and without ſmoke, de- 


ſcended, and conſumed Abel's ſacri- 


flice, without touching that of Cain. 
Rage, ſpite, and envy took immediate 


poſſeſſion of Cain's heart; he intended 


to make away with his brother, in- 


ſulted him with opprobrious language, 
and threatened to kill him. Abel put 


him in mind that God accepts the ſa- 


dbirifices of thoſe only who fear him, 
and offer them with a ſincere and pure 


intention; he moreoyer told his bro- 


ther, that if he laid violent hands upon 


him, he would not think of defending 
himſelf, by making any attempt upon 
his life, but would commit himſelf to 
the care of the Lord of all creatures, 
whom he feared and worſhipped, and 


would be his avenger. Cain, in the 
mean time, directed only by his paſ- 
ſion, came to a final reſolution of mur- 


3 dering his brother: but not knowing 
how to ſet about it, the Devil appeared 


to him in the ſhape of a man holding 


a bird in his hand, the bird he after- 
wards placed upon a rock; and taking 
up a ſtone, he thereby daſhed its head 


in pieces. Cain, inſtructed by this 
example, determined to ſerve his bro- 


ther in the ſame manner. Having 


therefore waited till Abel was aſleep, 
he laid hold of that opportunity, 
and taking up a large ſtone, he 
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threw it at his brothers head and killed 
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him. But no ſooner was this horrid 
act committed, than a voice from hea- 
ven reached his ears, ſaying, © Thou 


* ſhalt paſs thy days in continual fear? 
The remaining part of this ſtory, 


which relates to the perplexityCain was 


under, in contriving to conceal the 


| Abel being a ſhepherd, choſe the fatteſt 


commiſſion of this murder from his fa- 
ther, the accident whereby he was in- 
ſtructed to bury the body for that end, 
and the manner wherein he was puniſn- 
ed for this crime, the reader will find 
related under the article Cain. _ 
An Hebrew book intitled Cozri will 
have it, that the ground of the quarrel 
between Cain and Abel proceeded from 
Cain's deſiring to have poſſeſſion of 
Paleftine exclufive of his brother Abel. 
St, Paul, (Heb. xi. 4.) ſpeaking in 
commendation of Abel, tells us that, 


by faith he offered unto God a more 
excellent ſacrifice than Cain; that he 
was declared righteous, God himſelf 


having teſtified that he accepted his 1 
gift, and that by reaſon of his faith, 
his blood ſtill ſpeaketh even after his 


death. The ſame apoſtle (id. xii. 24.) 


compares the voice of Abel's blood to 
that of the blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; and 
our Saviour himſelf in the goſpel (Mat. 
xxili. 35. and Luke xi. 51) places him 

at the head of thoſe ſaints who had 
been perſecuted for righteouſneſs ſake, 


and diſtinguiſhes him by the name of 


righteous. St. Ambroſe, with much 
eloquence, relates the merit and ſanctity 
of Abel, in two books compoſed for 


that purpoſe. 


ABEL, or ABELBETH-MAACHAH, 
or ABEL-Marm, a town of Syria, fitu= _ 
ated to the North of Damaſcus, be- 
tween Libanus and Antilibanus. Joab 
beſieged it during the revolt of Seba 
ſon of Bichri, 2 Sam. xx. 14, 15, 18. 
„ 
ABEL THE GREAT, the name of a 
large ſtone lying in the field of one 


| Joſhua, a Bethſhemite, on which the 
ark was placed when it was ſent back 


by the Philiſtines. It is thought to 


have been called by this name, which 


ſigniſies 


ABI 


ſignifies great mourning, on account of 
the vaſt number of Bethſhemites that 
were deſtroyed by God on this occa- 


ion; for we are told (1 Sam. vi. 18. 


19 ) that no leſs that fifty thouſand, 


| FP and ten Bethſnemites were 


ſmitten, for looking into che ark of 


the Lord. 


ABE L-MEHOLAH,OT 1 A > * 


| Ing the country of Eliſha, (1 Kings xix. 
16 )was, according to Euſebius, ſixteen 
miles diſtant from Scythopolis. 


ABEL-MIZRAIM, or ATaAD's 


nne floor. See the article ATap 


ABEL- -SHITTIM, or SHITTIM, Aa 


city fituate in the plains of Moab, 
beyond Jordan, oppoſite to Jericho. 
(Numb. xxx. 


49 aud xxv. 1. & 
Joſh ii. 1.) Euſebius fays, it ſtood in 
e neighbourhood cf mount Peor. 


- Moſes encamped at Abel-ſhittim, ſome- 
time before the Hebrew army paſſed | 
the Jordan. Here the Iſraelites fell into 

_  1dolatry and worſhiped Eaal-Peor, for 
which God puniſhed them ſo ſeverely 


by the hands of the Levites. 


= "ABEZ, a city belonging to the tribe 
| of Iffachar. 


Joſh. xix. 20. | 
Ahl, the daughter of Zachariah and 


and mother of Hezekiah king of Ju- 


dah, 2 Kngs xviii. 2. 
| ABIAH, the ſecond ſon of Samuel, 

and brother of Joel. 
_ truſted them with the adminiſtration of 
public juſtice, and admitted them to 
a ſhare in the government, they be- 
| haved fo ill, that they obliged the 
people to require a * of him. 
1 Sam. vii 2, 
| ABI-ALBON, a native of Arbath, 5 
and one of the gallant men in David 8 
army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 31. 
ABIATHAR, the {on of Abimelech, | 
and the tenth. high- -prieſt among the 
Jews. (2 Sam. viii. 17. and 1 Chr. Xvili. 
16.) 1 Saul ſent to Nob for all 


Samuel having 


the prieſts there, in order to deſtroy 


them, Abiathar, Who, at that time, 
was young, having eſcaped this ſlaugh- 
ter, retired to David in the Wilderneſs 


Theie he continued in the quality of 


high Prieſt, — Saul, out of aver- 
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ſion to Abimelech, Who, he thought, 
betrayed his intereſt, transferred the 
dignity of the high- prieſthood from 


Ithamar's family into that of Eleazar; 
by conferring this office upon Zadok. 
Thus there were at the ſame time 
two high-prieſts in Iſrael, Abiathar 
in the party of David, and Zadok._ 
In tha ſtate, things 
continued from the death Abimelech 
until the reign of Solomon, wen 
Abiathar being attached to the party 
of Adonijah, was deprived by So- 
lomon of his prieſthood, in the year 
of the world 2989; and the race of 
Zadok alone performed the functions 
of this miniſtry during the reign of So- 
lomon, excluſive of 


in that of Saul. 


mar, according to the AN chat 


Was made to Eli the high- prieſt. (1 Sam 


ii. 30, &c.) Abiathar was ſometimes 


called Ahimelech or Abimelech ; and 
on the other hand, his father Abime- 
lech was ſometimes called Abiathar. 
Mark ii. 26, &c. . : 
ABIB, the name e given by the He. 
| brews to the firſt month of their eccle- 
ſiaſtical year. (Ex. xiii. 
month was afterwards called Niſan, 
and anſwers to our March. See the 
articles Year and MoNrTr H. | 
ABIDAN, the ſon of one Gideoni Z 
of the tribe of Benjamin. 
prince of his tribe at the time when 
the tabernacle was built, and the 
Iſraelites came out of Egypt. (Numb. 
vii. 60.) His offering Was like thoſe 
of the other principal perſons of the ſe- 
veral tribes. See the article AnIEZE R. 
ABIEL, the father of Kiſn and 
Ner, and grandfather of Saul the firſt 


He was 


King of the Hebrews, 1 Sam. ix. 1. 


ABIEZER, of the tribe of Benja- 
min and town of Anathoth, was one 
of the thirty gallant men of David's 
army, 1 Chr. xi. 28 and 2 Sam. xxiii. 


ABIGAIL, 155 name of a woman 
Who was firſt the wife of Nabal of 
Carmel, but was afterwards married 
to David. The marriage of Abigail 
with David, happened alter the man- 
ner 
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e family of Itha- 
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ner following. David flying from the 
1 Fong ere, of Saul, continued for a 


time in the mountains, where 
Nabal kept his flocks, ſouth of Pale- 


ſtine, towards Carmel, of the tribe of 


Judah. The troops of David, ſo far 


from doing any injury to Nabal's 
people or his tlocks, were of great 
ſervice to them, in protecting them 
from robbers; and ſo effectual was 
their care in this reſpect, that during all 


the time of their abode in theſe moun- 1. the ſon of Huri, and the father of 


Michael and Meſhullam, 1 Chro. „ 


tains, Nabal loſt none of his Cattle. 
Upon a certain day, when Nabal was 


come to Carmel to the ſhearing of his 
ſheep, (1 Sam. xxv. 2, 3, &c.) David 


ſent ſome oſ his people to him, deſiring And 3. the father of queen Eſther and 1 


a ſmall preſent, in conſideration of that 


happy circumſtance, (the time of 


ſhearing being a feſtival among the 


Hebrews, wherein they made great 


| ws 


ngs) and as a reward for the 
ſervices which the ſhepherds of 
Nabal had received from him, and 
thoſe under his command. Nabal not 


David himſelf, ſent them away empty. 
This being reported to David fo en- 
raged him, that he ſwore he would 
deſtroy Nabal and all his family be- 
fore next morning: but Abigail be- 
ing informed of the anſwer that her 
huſband had ſent by David's meſſen- 


gers, made all the diff patch in her 


power to remedy this fault. Having 
therefore loaded ſome of her ales 
with proviſions, ſhe herſelf, attended 
by ſeveral of her domeſtics, went to 


meet David; and addreſſed him with 


ſuch reſpect and diſcretion, that the 
not only diſarmed him of his rage, and 
ſtopped the effects of his indignauon; 
but by her ſprightly converſation fo. 


wrought upon him, that he conceived | 
David having 


a great eſteem for her: 
accepted her preſents, Abigail returned 
home : but Nabal underitanding the 
danger he had run, fell ſick, and, in 
ten _ * Wok As ſoon 


1 
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only refuſed to make David any ac- 
knowledgement for theſe ſervices, but 
treated his meſſengers rudely; and, 


with ſome opprobrious reflections upon 


W in the 


among 
the ſon of Jeroboam firſt king * the 
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as the news of his death was brought 
to David, he ſent to demand Abigail 
for his wife. She received this honour” | 
with great acknowledgements, and 
when the days of mourning for her 
huſband were over, ſhe went to David's 
camp, and was married to him, The 
iſſue of this marriage was two ſons, 
Chileab and Daniel. 5 
ABIHAIL, the name of ſeveral 
eminent men among the Hebrews, as 


12, 14. 


2. The Wer of Zariel of che family © 


of Merari. Numb. iii. 


brother of Mordecai. Eſther ii. 15, 
Abihail was alſo the name of ſome 
Hebrew women. The daughter of 


Eliab David's brother, and wife toRe- _ 


hoboam king of Judah, was called 
Abihail. 


Shamariah, and Zaham. 2 Chr. xi. 


199. 
ABIHU, the fon of 4 the high- = 
prieſt and Eliſheba, was conſumed, to- 
gether with his brother Nadab, by fire 
ſent from God, becauſe he had offered 
incenſe with ſtrange fire, inſtead of 
taking it from the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings. (Lev. x. 1, 2) This misfortune 
year of the world 
2514, Within eight days after the con- 


| ſecration of Aaron and his ſons. Some 
commentators believe that this fire 


came from the altar of burnt-offerings : 


g others, that it proceeded from the altar 

of perfumes. | 
of opinion that Nadab and Abihu were 
overtaken with wine, and ſo forgot 
to take the ſacred fire in their cenſers. 
This conjecture is founded on the 
command of God, forbidding them 

the uſe of wine all the time they 


Several interpreters are. 


ſhould be employed in the ſervice of 
the temple. _ 


ABIJAH, the name of * princes ' 
the Hebrews: As 1. dbijah, 


ten tribes, died very young. This 


prince being — with the diſeaſe 


whereof 


She was mother of Jeuſh, 


| A B T 
: whereof he died, his mother, at the 
inſtigation of king Jeroboam her 


huſband, diſguiſed herſelf in order 
to go and enquire of the prophet 
Ahijah whether or no the young 
Prince ſhould recover. (1 Kings xiv. 
1, & ſeq.) The prophet told her, that 
he ſhould die, and be the only perſon 


of his family that ſhould receive fune- 


ral honours, and be lamented by all 
Krael ; that all the other deſcendants 
from Jeroboam ſhould be either eaten 
by dogs, or devoured by birds, as a 


niſhment for his impiety and ingra- 3. 
Los : g wife of Ahaz, the mother of Hezekiah 


king of Judah; (2 Chr. xxix. 1.) and 
de — —— of Zechariah, thought by 


titude. Abijah on his mother's return 
died in the year of the world 3046. 
2. Abijah, the ſon of Rehoboam 
king of judah, and of Maachah 
or Micaiah, the daughter of Uriel or 


Abſalom, ſucceeded his father in the 


year of the world 3045. (2 Chr. xi. 
20 and xiii. 2, 3, & ) This prince 
being at war with Jeroboam, got toge- 


ther an army of four hundred thouſand 
men of Judah and Benjamin, and en- 


camped upon mount Zemaraim, upon 


Which Samaria was afterwards built. 


Jeroboam marched againſt him at the 


head of eight hundred thouſand men, 


Collected out of all his dominions. 


Abijah was willing to harangue the 


enemy's army with the hopes of en- 


gaging them by this means, to ſub- 


mit themſelves once more to the houſe 


of David, and return to the worſhip 
of the Lord. But while he was ſpeak- 
ing, Jeroboam ordered part of his 
troops to file off behind the mountain, 
Without the enemy perceiving it, with 
2 deſign to hem in Abijah's army, 
which was much inferior in number. 
Abijah and his people having obſerved 
ttmis, began to cry unto the Lord, and 


implore his aſfiſtance. Ihe prieſts 
_ Jounded the holy trumpets. God 
ſtruck the hearts of the enemy with 

terror, and the army of Judah attacked 
them with ſo much fury, that they 


| killed five hundred thouſand upon the 
ſpot. Abijah purſuing his victory took 


ſeveral cities from Jeroboam, and the 


Iraelites were ſo much humbled under 
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calves there. 
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the hand of Judah, that they had not 


courage to undertake any thing farther 


againſt them. The Rabbins reproach 


Abijah with neglecting to deſtroy the 
profane altar, which Jeroboam had 
erected at Bethel; and with not ſup- 
preſſing the worſhip of the golden 
Abijah was married to 
four teen wives, by whom he had two 
and twenty ſons, and ſixteen daughters. 
He imitated the impiety and bad con- 
duct of his father; he reigned three |} - 
years, and was ſucceeded by his fon Aſa. 


Abijah- was alſo the name of the 


ſome to be that who was killed by the 


command of Joaſh, between the temple ; 
and the altar. See ZECHARIA. 


ABIMELECH, the name of ſeveral 


princes mentioned in ſcripture. 1. Abi- 
melech, king of Gerar, having been 
extremely touched with the beauty of 
Sarah, the wife of Abraham, forced 


her from him, and took her for his 


own wife. But God did not permit 


him to defile her; ; for he appeared to 
him in the night, and threatened him 
with death, if he did not inſtantly re- 


ſtore her to Abraham her huſband. 


(Gen. xx. 1, 2, &c ) Abimelech pleaded 
ignorance in excuſe for this action, 
ſaying, that he took her upon aſſurances 


from Abraham that ſhe was his ſiſter. 
The next day therefore he ſent her 


back to her huſband, and complained 


to him of being deceived by him. 


Abraham confeſſed ſhe was his wife; 


but withal told the king, that ſhe was 
his ſiſter alſo; being the daughter of his 


pieces of ſilver ; deſiring her to pur- 


chaſe a veil with that money, for a 
Covering to her face, as verſe 16 (Bd.) 


is generally underſtood by expoſitors. 
At the ſame time he gave Abraham a 
caution not to expoſe himſelf any more 
to the like inconvenjency. This fell 
out about the Year 2197, when Sarah 


father, but hack ot a different mother. 


Abimelech made great preſents to | 
Abraham, and gave Sarah a thouſand 


Was 
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was now ninety years old: whence 


it might ſeem very ſtrange, that a 
woman of her age ſhould look ſo very 
well, as to be deſired by a king who 
might command the moſt youthful 
beauties in his dominions ; according 


do ſome interpreters, people of ninety 


then, were as freſh and vigorous as 


| thoſe of forty are now; add that Sarah 


might excel her coevals in this reſpect, 


| by reaſon of her ſterility which is a 


great preſerver of beauty. Howel's 


be Hiſtory of the Bible, 


+ Abimelech made an offer to Abraham 
of chuſing any part of his dominions 


that was moſt agreeable to him for 
his habitation; and begged him to 


intercede with God for the cure of his 


family, which for the ſake of Sarah had 
been afflicted with ſome grievous diſ- 
order, whereby the women appear to 
have been rendered unable to con- 
ceive. Abraham did ſo, and the wives 


of this prince, by the favour of God, 


recovered their fertility, or the faculty 
of conception. See the article AB RA- 
It appears from verſe 17, (b.) that Abi- 
melech himſelf was ſeized with ſome 
indiſpoſition, which was the cauſe of 
eee, . ᷣ 

The text tells us, that God had faſt 


cloſed up all the æuombs of the houje f 


Abimelech, which phraſe, in ſcripture, 


does frequently denote barrennels : but 


that it cannot do fo here is pretty plain 


from hence, — That the hiitory of this 


tranſaction is of too ſhort a continuance, 
to give ſpace for a diſcovery of this 


kind, viz. whether the women, by 
God's infliction, were become attually 


barren or no; and therefore the other 


| opinion is more probable, viz. that 
it was ſuch an indiſpoſition, or fore, or 
ſwelling, in the ſecret parts, that the 
men could neither enjoy their wives; 


nor the women, who were with child, 
be delivered. Pool's Annot. and Pa- 
tricks Comment, © N 
 ABIMELECH, king of Gerar, fon 
to the preceding Abimelech, having 


one day, as he looked out at a window, 


L 
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ſeen Iſaac ſporting with his wife Re- 


bekah, whom he called his ſiſter, or- 
dered him to be ſent for, (Gen. xxvi. 
8, &c.) and complained of his diſſimu- 


lation; charged him with being mar- 


ried, (not unmindful very probably _ 
of what had befallen the nation on ac 


count of Sarah) with a deſign of en- 


tailing guilt, and therewith a judg- 
ment of God upon his ſubjects, in cate 
any attempt had been made upon his 
wife's virtue. Fear of death was the only 
_ apology that Iſaac made for his con- 
duct, which Abimelech having ac- 
cepted, publiſhed a declaration, that 
none upon pain of death ſhould trouble 
Iſaae or his wife. This tranſaction 


happened about the year of the world 


2200. Now, as Iſaac grew extremely 


rich and powerful, his poſterity ſtirred up 


the envy of the Philiſtines, upon which 
Abimelech ſaid to him, Go from us, 
for thou art much mightier than we :? 
or according to Suckford, * Thou art 
* increaſed and multiplied from us, or 
by eus.“ Iſaac then immediately re- 
tired into the valley of Gerar, and af- 
terwards to Beerſheba, where Abime- _ 
lech ſometime after that came to viſit 
him, in order to make an alliance with 
him. In his company were Ahuzzath, 
his favourite, and Philcol, the com- 
mander in chief of his army. Ifaac, 
when he received them, ſaid, © Where- 
fore come ye to me, ſeeing ye hate 
me, and have ſent me away from 
* you?” to which Abimelech replied; _ 
that he had obſerved how much he 
was favoured of God; and was there- 
fore come to make a covenant with 
him: Upon this Iſaac entertained them 
ſplendidly, and the next day made a 
treaty with them; after which they 


returned in peace to their own home. 
ABIMELECH, the ſon of Gideon, 


was born of a concubine whom Gi- 


deon had at Shechem. After the 


death of his father, Abimelech, who 
was a bold aſpiring youth, took 
poſſeſſion of the government, in the 


year of the world 2768, and pro-. 


cured himſelf to be acknowledged | 


ABI 


Shechem having made him a preſent 


bol ſeventy ſhekels of ſilver, with this 
money he levied a troop of vagabonds 
to attend him, (Judges ix. 4, &c.) 
Being come to his father Gideon's 
houſe at Ophrah, he killed all his bre- 

_ thren, (exceptJotham the youngeſt who 

| had made his eſcape) to the number of 
ſeventy perſons, all upon one ſtone. 
Soon after this maſſacre, the inhabi- 
tants of Shechem, with thoſe of Millo, 
being all aſſembled near the oak of 
Shechem, to make Abimelech the ſon 
of Gideon king, Jotham, upon receiv- 
ing intelligence of their deſign, ap- 
peared on the top of mount Gerizim; 


and from thence, in a parabolical ſpeech, 
repreſented to the people his father's 


madeſty and ſelf-denial, in refuſing to 
have the government ſettled on him 
and his family, which they had now con- 
ferred on one as much inferior in virtue 
and honour to Gideon and his lawful ſons, 
as the bramble is to the olive- tree, the 


fig tree, or the vine; and then expo- 


ſtulating the injury done to his family, 
and upbraiding them with their ingra- 
titude, he appealed to their conſciences, 
whether they had done right or not, 
and denounced a curſe againſt them, 
for their ſiding with Abimelech in his 
wicked deeds. See the Article Jo- 
J CES 9-7 
_ Having thus delivered himſelf to the 
Shechemites, Jotham made his eſcape 
to Beer, where he lived ſecure from 
the rage of Abimelech ; and it was not 


long before his curſe began to operate: 
for the Lord permitted diviſions to 


ariſe very ſoon among the inhabitants 
of Shechem, who beginning to reflect 
on the injuſtice of their conduct, de- 
teſted the cruelty of Abimelech for 
the maſſacre of his brethren. While 
therefore he was abſent from Shechem, 


they revolted from him; and laid an 


ambuſcade in the mountains, with a 
deſign to kill him, on his return to 


ER 1141 
"king, or judge of Iſrael, firſt by thoſe 
of Shechem, where his mother had an 
intereſt, and afterwards by a great 
part of the other Iſraelites. Thoſe of 


ABI 

Shechem. Abimelech had intelligence 
of all that was carrying on from 
Zebul, whom he had left governor of 
Shechem. The Shechemites having 
invited one Gaal to their aſſiſtance; 
he upon intelligence that Abimelech 
had got ſome troops together, and was 


marching towards Shechem, went out 
with what forces he had, and gave 


him battle, but was defeated; and as 


He was endeavouring to re-enter the 
city, Zebul forced him from thence, 


and obliged him to retire. 


The next day after Gaal's defeat, the Y 
men of Shechem all in a body fallied 


out upon Abimelech : but he, before 


hand being informed of their deſign, 


had divided his army into four bodies, 
and diſpoſed it in ambuſcade at diffe- 
rent places. As ſoon therefore as the 
Shechemites appeared, he roſe from 
the place of his concealment and 
charged them ſo fiercely, that he broke 


and routed them. Then the reſt of 


his people, who had hitherto kept 


cloſe, roſe likewiſe from the places 


where they were hid, and purſued the 
run- aways through the plain. As for 
Abimelech, he marched to the city, 
and having battered it, for one whole 


day, he made himſelf maſter of it, 


ſacked and deſtroyed it, in ſuch a 


manner that he ſowed ſalt upon the 
ground where it ſtood. Thoſe of ohe- 


chem who eſcaped, fled to a tower 
which was extremely well fortified ; 
here Abimelech reſolved, that they 
ſhould all periſh : for which end, he 
went with his people to mount Zal- 
mon, and having cut down great 
quantities of wood, he ſet fire to the 


tower, and all who were in it were 


either deſtroyed by the flames, or 
ſtifled with the ſmoke. See the article 
Tower of SEER. 
From Shechem Abimelech marched 


towards the city of Thebez, which 


was about three leagues eaſtward 
from it, and had likewiſe taken up 
arms againſt him. The people of 


Thebez had all retired to a ſtrong 


CC 7 


he died b 
When they who followed him faw 
him dead, they all returned to their 
on houſes. Abimelech having judged 


 Urael three years, was ſucceeded in 
his office by Tolah. 


ABL 


tower ſituated in the midſt of the ci 


and there had fortified themſelves. 
Abimelech made his approaches, and was 
determined to ſet fire to the gate: but 
a woman, from the top of the tower, 
throwing a piece of a millſtone on his 
head, fractured his ſkull, ſo that his 
brains iſſued from the wound. He im- 
mediately therefore, finding himſelfmor- 
tally wounded, called to his armour- 
bearer, and defied him to-put an end 


to his life, that it might not be ſaid, 
by the hands of a woman. 


 ABIMELECH, the deR of the 


Hebrews, who gave Goliah's ſword 
which had been depoſited in the 
tabernacle, and ſome of the ſhew- 
| bread, to David, at the very time 

that this prince was flying from Saul 
(1 Sam. xxi. 1,) The Septuagint and 

ſeveral 'Latin copies of the Bible read 
Abimelech. But in the Hebrew it is 
 Achimelech, or Ahimelech, which is the 


true reading. See the article Aniuz- | 
| LECH, 


ABINADAB, David's brother, the 


; bon of Jeiſe. 1 Chro. ii. 13. 
AzBINA DAB, or AMMINADA®; was 
alſo the name of a ſon of Saul; and 
of a Levite of enen. See Au- 
yg MINADAB, | 


 ABINOAM the father of Barak, | 


Judg. i 6. 
ABIRAM, the eldeſt Fs of Hiel, 


the Bethelite, Joſhua having g deſtroyed 
| dhe city of Jericho, pronounced this 
curſe, Curſed be the man, before 
the Lord, that riſeth up, and build- 


eth this city, Jericho: he ſhall lay 
the foundation thereof in his firit 
© born, and in his youngeſt. ſon ſhall 


he ſet up the gates of it.” (Joſh. vi. 
26.) Hiel of Bethel, about 537 years 
after this imprecation, having under- 


taken to rebuild Jericho, while he was 


laying the foundation of it, loſt his 


_ fon Abiram; 3 (L Kings xvi. 340 


tut 


and Segub the youngeſt, when they 
hung up the gates of it, about the year 


ABI 


of the world 2553. 


 ABiRam, the ſon of Eliab and 


grandſon of Phallu, of the tribe of 
Reuben, was one of thoſe who con- 
ſpired with Korah and Dathan a 

Moſes in the wilderneſs, and was 


ſwallowed alive with his compa- 
nions in the bowels of the earth, 
which opened to receive them. N umb. 


Xvi. 


ABISHAG, / a a young woman, a 


native of Sam! in the tribe of Iſſa- 
char. David, at the age of about 70, 
finding no warmth in his bed, was ad- 
viſed by his phyſicians to procure 


ſome young perſon, who might com- 


municate the heat he wanted. To 
this end, Abiſhag was preſented to 

him, who was one of the moſt beauti- 

ful women in all Iſrael. (1 Kings 1. 3.) 
The king made her his wife: but did 
not know her, for one whole year 

that ſhe continued near him. After his 
death, Adonijah demanding her in mar- 
riage, Solomon believed with reaſon, 
that he might affect the regal power, 
when he was married to one of the 
late King's wives, therefore he dif- 


patched him. See the article Apo- 
NIJAH. 


ABISHAL, the ſon of Zuri and 
Zeruiah David's fiſter, was one 4 


the moſt valiant men of his time, and 
one of the principal generals in David's 
armies, This Abiſhai vanquiſhed 
Iſhbibenob a giant deſcended from 
the Rephaims, who bore a lance, the 
head whereof weighed three hundred 

ſhekels of braſs. (2 Sam. xxi. 16, 17) 
The giant was upon the point of 
killing David, when Abiſhai pre- 
vented him, by giving him a mortal 
wound. The ſame Abiſhai having 
one day entered Saul's tent in com- 
pany with David, and finding him 
aſleep, would have pierced him with 
his word, but David would not ſuf- 
fer it, contenting himſelf with carrying 
off this prince's ſpear to ſnew that his 
life had been within his power. (1 Sam. 
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XVI. 8.) When David, to preſerve 
flight from Abſalom, was 
obliged to leave Jeruſalem, Abiſhai 


Emſelf by 


ſhewed an inclination to kill Shimei, 
who inſulted David in very offenſive 


language: but the king checked his 


zeal, telling him, that the Lord per- 


mitted this to happen with a deſign 
to humble him; and that he hoped 
God would have a regard to his hu- 
mility and patience. (2 Sam. xvi. 9. 
11.) Abithai commanded one third 


part of David's army againſt Abſalom. 


6 Sam. xviii. 2.) He commanded. 
likewiſe part of the army, when his 
brother Joab gave battle to the Am- 
monites. (id. x. 10.) It is ſaid in ſcrip- 
ture (id. xxiii. 18.) that he lifted up 
his ſpear againſt 300, and ſlew them 
all: but it is not known on what oc- 


caſion this happened, no more than 


the time and manner of his death. 
 ABISHALOM the father of Maa- 
cha, who was mother to Abijah, king 
of Judah. 1 Kings xv. 2. CE 
AzBISHUA the fon of Phinehas, 
and fourth high prieſt of the Hebrews. 
(1 Chr. vi. 50.) He was ſucceeded 
by Bukki. Joſephus calls him Abiezer. 
 _ABITAL, the ſixth wife of David, 


and mother of Shephatiah. 1 Cr. ui. 3. 


 _ ABIUD, the ſon of Zorobabel, 
and one of our Saviour's anceſtors, ac- 

_ cording to the fleſh. Matth. i. 13. 
 _ ABNER, the fon of Ner, uncle to 
king Saul, and general of his armies, 
by his intereſt and great authority pre- 

| ſerved the crown to l\hboſheth the ſon 
of that prince, and ſupported him at 
Mahanaim beyond Jordan, for ſeven 
years, againſt the forces of David, 
who then. reigned at Hebron in the 
tribe of Judah. (2 Sam. ii. 8, 9, &c. 
There were ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, from 
time to time, between the two parties 
of David and Iſhboſheth, wherein 
David always had the advantage. The 
two generals Joab and Abner, one 
Whercof commanded the troops of 
David, the other thoſe of Iſhboſheth, 
marching one day by the pool of Gi- 


beon, with their armies, Abner chal- 
lenged Joab, to fight twelve men with 
an equal number of his, ſaying, * Let 
the young men ariſe and play before 
us. Joab having conſented, imme- 


diately twelve men of Benjamin ap- 
peared, which pertained to Iſhboſheth, 


and twelve of the ſervants of David; 
and they caught every one his fellow 
by the head, ana thruſt his ſword in 
his fellow's fide ; ſo that they all killed 
one another upon the {pot : whereupon . 


a fierce battle enſued, in which Abner 


and his men were beaten and put to 


flight. The three ſons of Zeruiah, . | 


David's ſiſter, Joab, Abiſhai, and Aſa. -- 


hel were in the battle. Now Afahel 


was very ſwift, and therefore under- 
took to purſue Abner, who did all he 
could to make him faſten on ſome 
other perſon ; but ſeeing that he ſtill. 


continued to purſue him, he ftruck 


him with a back ſtroke of his ſpear, 
and killed him on the ſpot. Joab and 


Abiſhai notwithſtanding this, conti- 


nued to purſue Abner until ſun-ſet. 
Then Abner's whole army being ga- 


thered about him, on an eminence, 
he called to Joab and ſaid, ſhall your 
ſword be never ſatisfied with blood 


and ſlaughter ? Dont you know that 


it is dangerous to make an ene 
deſperate? Whereupon Joab founded | 
a retreat, and the army withdrew from 

the purſuit of Abner. . 
Sometime after this, Abner unhappily 


quarrelled with Iſhboſheth upon ac- 
count of Rizpah a concubine of Saul, 
with debauching of whom, Iſhboſheth 


accuſed him. (id. iii. 6, 7, &c.) Aab: 
ner, being a hot man, was ſtrangely _ 


provoked with this reproach: and 
anſwered, * Am] to be treated like a 


* a dog, I who have declared | 


© againit Judah, and ſupported the 


© houſe of Saul your father, while it | 


was ſinking ; and after all, do you 
* quarrel with me for a woman? May 


God treat me with all the ſeverity |} 


that can be, if I do not procure that 
Which he hath promiſed with an oath 
„„ . 
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© to David, and make him to be ac- 
© knowleged king throughout all Iſrael, 


from Dan even to Beerſheba.“ Iſhbo- 


ſheth had no reſolution to make any 
reply, becauſe he ſtood in awe of Ab- 
ner; who as he threatened, ſo he did: 


for from that very moment, he en- 
tered into a private correſpondence 


with David; and not long after had 
A public interview with him, offered 
him his ſervice, and promiſed to make 
him king over all Iſrael. _ 8 
David 
ceived Abner and his attendants very 
ſplendidly, and made 


ments for them. Abner being diſmiſſed 


was ſcarce got out of Hebron, when Joab 


and his people, returning thither from 


an expedition againſt the Philiſtines, 


were told that Abner had been with 
David, and had made an alliance 
with him. Joab thereupon imme- 
diately applied himſelf to the king, 


and not only expoſtulated the matter 


with him in high terms, as having en- 


tertained a man that came only as a 
ſpy upon him, but ſent likewiſe a 
meſſenger after Abner, defiring him to 
return, becauſe the king had ſome- 


thing more to communicate to him; 


and fo having way-laid him, under 


pretence of ſaluting him, he ſtabbed 
im to the heart, out of jealouſy partly, 
and partly in revenge of the blood of his 


brother Aſahel. David being informed 
of what had paſſed, ſnewed publicly 


his concern at it, made a ſolemn fu- 
neral for Abner, attended it himſelf 
in perſon, and compoſed a mouthful 


| ſong in honour of him. This hap- 
| pened in the year of the world 2956. 


AzBOMINATION. The ſcripture 


| generally terms idolatry and idols 
Abomination, not only becauſe the 


| _ worſhip of idols is in itſelf ſomething 


abominable; but likewiſe, becauſe 


the ceremonies of idolaters were almoſt 
always attended with licentiouſneſs, 
and actions of an infamous and abo- 
minable nature. Shepherds were an 
abomination to the Egyptians. (Gen. 
xlvi. 34.) The Hebrews were to ſacri- 


1 


ing then at Hebron, re- 


8 | 


fore Jeſus Chriſt ig 


/ 


Wh © 
fice the abominations of the Egyptiaiis 
in the wilderneſs ; (Exod. viii. 26. 
that is to ſay, their ſacred animals; 
oxen, goats, lambs; and fams; the 
ſacrifices wherebf were lobked upon 
by the Egyptians as abominations, 
and things utterly unlawful, _ 
The Abomination of Deſolntion fofetold 


by Daniel (ix. 27.) according to the 


beſt interpreters, denotes the idol of 
Jupiter Olympius, which was erected 
in the temple of Jeruſalem, by the 
command of Antiochus Epiphanes; 
(2 Macc: vi. 2. and 1 Macc. vi. 7.) and 


by the ſame Abomination of Deſolation, 


(Matt. xxiv. 15.) which was ſeen at 


Jeruſalem during the laſt ſiege of that 
city carried on by the Romans, under 


Titus, the enſigns of the Roman army 
were meant, with the images of their 
gods and emperors upon them; which 


were lodged in the temple, when that 


and the city were taken. 


ABRAM, afterwards called As a= 


HAM, the ſon of Terah, was born at | 
Ur, a ity of Chaldea, (Gen. xi. 26, f 


31.) in the year of the world 2008, be- 
96. He ſpent the 

firſt years of his life in his father's 

houſe, where they adored idols. Many 
are of opinion, from the text of Joſhua 
xxiv. 2. Nehemiah ix. 7. and Ifaiah 
xliii. 27, that he himſelf was at firſt 
engaged in this way of worſhip ; but 
that God giving him a better under- 


ſanding, he renounced it; and for 


this reaſon, as ſome believe; ſuffered 
a ſevere perſecution from the Chal- 


deans; who threw him into a fiery fur- 
nace: but God miraculouſly reſcued 


him. The text of the Vulgate in Nehe- 
miah ix. 7, already referred to, plainly 
ſays, that he was delivered from the 
fire of the Chaldeans; and the Jews 
generally teach the fame doctrine. 
But F. Calmet thinks it probable that 
this opinion is founded only on the 
ambiguity of the word Ur, which fig- 


nifies fire, and the eity of Ur, from 


which place God called Abram, ai 
ſent him into the land of Promiſe; 
He therefore is of opinion, that Abram 


SS Tl) 


demonſtrated to his father the vanity 


of idolatry, and that he engaged him to 
forſake the city of Ur, where he was 


ſettled, and remove to that place, 
Whither the Lord had called Abram. 
The firſt city they came to was Haran 


(Gen. xi. 31, 32.) in Meſopotamia, 


. where Terah, Abram's father, died. 
From thence Abram journeyed into 
Canaan (id. xi. 1, 2, &c) which was 


then in the poſſeſſion of the Canaanites. 
Here God promiſed to give him the 


property of this country, and to heap 


all manner of bleſſings on him. The 


Patriarch however did not acquire one 
inch of ground there, but lived always 
as a ſtranger in the country. Some- 
time after his arrival in Canaan, about 
the year 2084, there was a great fa- 
mine which obliged him to go into 
Egypt, in order to procure ſome pro- 
viſions : but having foreſeen that the 
Egyptians would be captivated with 


the beauty of Sarai, and apprehended, 
that, upon this account, they might 


not only force her from him, but take 
away his life too, if they knew ſhe 
Was his wife, he deſired her to give 
him leave that ſhe might paſs for 
his ſiſter. To this Sarai conſented, 

and during their ſtay in Egypt, her 

beauty being talked of to Pharaoh, 
. The was forcibly taken away from 


him, and would have been made Pha- 


raoh's wife, if God had not afflicted 
him with ſuch grievous plagues, that 
he was obliged to reſtore her. See 
the article Saran. e 


After the famine was over, Abram 
left Egypt, and returned to Canaan: 
there he pitched his tents between 
Bethel and Hai, where ſometime be- 
fore he had built an altar. (Gen. xiii. 
I, 2, &c.) Now as Abram and his 
nephew Lot had large flocks, and for 
this reaſon could not dwell together, 
they ſeparated ; Lot retired to Sodom, 
and Abram to the plain of Mamre, 


near Hebron. Some years after their 
ſeparation, that is, in the year of the 


world 2092, Lot being then in the 
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wars which Chedorlaomer and his 
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prieſt of the Moſt 
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allies were carrying on againſt the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, of 


Admah, Zeboiim, and Zoar, Abram 


with his people purfued the con- 
querors ; and having overtaken them 
at Dan, near the ſprings of Jordan, 
he defeated them, cok all the ſpoil, 
together with his nephew Lot, and 
brought them back to Sodom, (39. xiv. 


1, 2, & ſeq.) At his return, as he DE 


marched near Salem, or Jeruſalem, 

Melchizedeck king of this city, and 
| Hlich, met him, be- 

ſtowed many bleſſings on him, and 


preſented him with bread and wine, 
for himſelf and for the ſervice of his 
army; or elſe offered bread and wine 


to God as a ſacrifice of thankſgiving. 
See the article MELCHIZEDECK., (. 
After this the Lord renewed all the 
promiſes which he had made to Abram, 


gave him freſh aſſurances that he 


ſhould poſſeſs the land of Canaan, 
and that his poſterity ſhould be as 


numerous as the ſtars of heaven: 


(id. xv. 1, 2.) But as he had no chil- 5 
dren, and could no longer reckon 


upon having any, by reafon of his ad- _ 


vanced age, and the barrennes of 
Sarai, he complied with the ſolicita- 


tions of his wife, who entreated him 
to marry her ſervant Hagar, imagi- | 
ning that if he ſhoud have children! 


by her, God might perform the pro- 
miſes which he had made to him of a 


numerous poſterity. zd. xvi. 1, 2, &c. 


He therefore married Hagar; who no 


ſooner found that ſhe had conceived, 
than ſhe began to treat her miſtreſs 


with contempt, whereof Sarai having 


complained to Abram, he told her 
that ſhe might do with her ſervant as 


ſhe pleaſed. Hagar therefore, having 


been very ſeverely treated by Sarai, 1 


fled ; but the angel of the Lord ap- 
pearing to her in the wilderneſs, com- 


manded her to return to her maſter, 


and be more ſubmiſlive to her miſtreſs. 


She returned therefore to his houſe; 


and ſome time after was delivered of 
Iſhmael. In the year 2107, the Lord 


having renewed his covenant with 


GT * 


f 


valley of 


Abram, and the promiſes which he 
had made to him, changed the name 


of Abram, or an elevated father, which 
he had hitherto borne, to that of Abra- 
ham, or the father of a great mul- 


titude, and that of Sarai, which 


. cpm my Princeſs, to that of Sa- 


which ſignifies Princeſs; and as 


a mark and earneſt of the covenant 
Which he had entered into with him, 
be enjoined him to be circumciſed 
himſelf, and to circumciſe all the 
males of his family; and promiſed 
him expreſsly, that he ſhould have a 

| {on of Sarah his wife, and that too 
Within a year. id. xvii 
In a little time after this, the fins of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, and the neigh- 
bouring cities being compleated, God 
ſent three angels to deſtroy 


'Theſe angels came firſt of all into the 
amre, where Abraham had 
pitched his tents, who as ſoon as he 


Aaw them, ran to meet them, invited 
them to eat, waſhed their feet, and 
made haſte to prepare meat for them. 
Sarah made cakes upon the hearth for 
them, and when they had eaten, they 

aſked Abraham where Sarah his wife 


was ? Abraham having anſwered that 


| the was in the tent, one of the angels 
Maid, © I will certainly return unto 
+ thee, according to the time of life, 


and lo Sarah thy wife ſhall have a 
„ ſon.* Sarah, who was behind the 


_ door, hearing this, laughed: where- 
upon the angel faid to Abraham, 
_ © Wherefore did Sarah laugh ? Is there 
© any thing too hard for the Lord? 
In a year I will return, as I have 
promiſed, and Sarah ſhall have a 
J;ͤͤX˙ſ 
The angels being ready to depart, 
Abraham with great reſpe& waited 
on them, and accompanied them to- 
wards Sodom; whither two of the 
angels advancing with more haſte, the 
third walked with Abraham. 
_ third, whom the original calls the 
Lord, as a farther proof of his favour, 
began to reveal a dreadful ſecret to 
kim; Which was, that the cry of So- 


This 


them. 
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dom and Gomorrah was gone up to 


fully reſolved to deſtroy them utterly, 


heaven ; and that he was going down 


if upon inquiry he found their wicked- 
neſs equal to the cry of it. Abraham 


fearing leſt his nephew Lot ſhould 
be involved in the misfortune of this 
city, or rather from his natural com- 
paſſion, ſaid, * Lord, wilt thou de- 
ſtroy the righteous with the wicked ? 
© If there be found fifty righteous in 
the city, wilt thou deſtroy them with _ 
the others that are therein ?? The 
Lord anſwered, * I will ſpare it for 
their ſakes.” Abraham added, If 
there ſhall lack five of this number, 
© wilt thou deftroy all the city for lack 


© of five? No, faid the Lord; Abra- 
ham continuing to ſpeak, reduced the 


number by degrees to ten righteous 
perſons ; and God promiſed him not 
to deſtroy the city if ten righteous 
perſons ſhould be found therein: but 


there was one only to be found, Lot, 


Abraham's nephew; and him God 
preſerved from the calamity of Sodom, 
as ſhall be related under the article 


In the mean while, Sarah conceived, 
according to God's 
Abraham having left the valley of 


Mamre, went farther towards the 
ſouth, (id. xx.) and dwelt as a ſtranger 


at Gerar, where Abimelech reigned, 5 
who, being captivated by the ee : 


of Sarah, forced her from her huſband, 
but reſtored her to him in* the manner 
related under the article ABiMELECH, | 
Sarah, in the year of the world 2108, - 
and the goth year of her age, was de- 
livered of her ſon Iſaac, whom Abra- 
ham circumciſed according 
order. (i. xx1.) Sarah ſuckled the child 
herſelf, and weaned him at the uſual 
time; and Abraham made a feaſt to all 
his houſhold upon that day. Sarah hav- 
ing ſometime after obſerved !ſhmael the 
ſon of Hagar playing with her ſon Iſaac, 
and ſhewing ſome marks of contemps 


to him, ſaid to Abraham, Caſt out this 
bondwoman and her fon : for Iſhmael 
ſhall not be heit with Iſaac. What- 


promiſe; and 


to God's 


ABR 


ever reluctancy Abraham might have 
to comply with this requeſt, as ſoon 
as God had declared to him, that it 
Was his will, he turned them away. 


See the article HaGaR and ISHMAEL. 


About this time Abimelech king of 

Gerar came with Philcol, the general 
of his army, to viſit Abraham, and 
make an alliance with him. Abraham 
made him a preſent of ſeven ewe 
lambs out of his flock, as a monument 
that the well which he had made was 
his own. They ſwore each of them 
to the covenant they had made, and 
called the place Beerſheba, or the Vell 
of frearing : becauſe of the covenant 


there ratified by them with an oath. 


Here Abraham planted a grove, built 
an altar, and continued for {ome time. 
After this, in the year of the world 
2133, God commanded Abraham to 
ſacrifice his fon Iſaac to him, upon a 
mountain which he ſhewed him: 
whereupon Abraham, obedient to the 
divine command, took his ſon with 
ſome ſervants, and conducted him to- 
wards mount Moriah. As they were 
got together on their; journey, Be- 
hold the fire and the wood,” ſays 
Iſaac to his father, but where is che 
lamb for a burnt- offering?“ Abra- 


ham anſwered, My ſon, God will 


provide one.“ When they were come 
within fight of the mountain, Abra- 


ham left his ſervants behind him, and 


aſcended the mount with his ſon only; ; 
and there having bound him, he pre- 


pared to ſacrifice him: but as he was 


ready to give the blow, an angel from 

| heaven cried out to him, Lay not 
« thine hand upon the lad, neither do 
thou any thing to him, now I know 
c © that thou feareſt God, fince to obe) 


© him thou halt not ſpared thine only 


© ſon.” At the ſame time Abraham 
: ſeeing a ram intangled in a buſh by 


his horns, took him, and offered him 


up as a burnt-offering, inſtead of his 
ſon Iſaac. The place he called Je- 
| hovah-jueh, or e Tera will det id. 
| xxii. 


[:20 T” 
Twelve years after this, Sarah the 
wife of Abraham died in the city of 
Hebron, otherwiſe called Arba. Abra- 
ham was then probably at Beerſheba ; = 
but 1 informed of her death, hge 


ebron, there to mourn and | 


APR 


came to 
perform the laſt offices for her. He 
appeared before the people aſſembled 


in a body at the city-gate, intreating 


them to allow him the liberty of bury ing 


his wife among them; for as he was 
a ſtranger in the country, and had no 
land then of his own, he could pre- 


tend to no right of giving honourable 
interment to his dead in the ſepulchres 


of that country, without the conſent 
of the proprietors, He therefore de- 
fired Ephron, one of the inhabitants, 
to {ell him the field called Machpelah, 
with the cave and ſepulchre belonging 
to it. The purchaſe was made before 
all the people of Hebron, at the price |} 
of 400 ſhekels of ſilver. And Abra- 
ham buried his wife Sarah, after he had 
mourned for her according to the 1 
cuſtom of the country. id. xxiii. x 


See the article Sar an. 


Abraham perceiving himſelf to \bÞ 
grown old, ſent Eliezer the ſteward of 
his houſe into Meſopotamia in the 
year of the world 2148, with di- 
rections to bring a woman of his own 
nation, with whom he might marry 


his ſon Iſaac. Eliezer executed his 


commiſſion with all the prudence that 


could be defired ; and brought Re- 


bekah, the daughter of Bethuel, and 


grand-daughter of Nahor, (id. iV) | 
whom Laac married, and lodged in 
his mother Sarah's tent. See the article oy 


Et IEZER. 


Abraham, after che 4 of: Sarah, 3 
in the 14 Iſt year of his age, married |} 
Keturah, by whom he had fix ſons, 
Zimram, jokſhan, Medan, Midian, 
Ichbak, and Shuah, who were all | 
heads of difterent people, whoſe habi- 


tation was in Arabia, and in the 
neighbourhood of Paleſtine. At laſt, 
in the year of the world 2183, Abra- 


7 ham worn out with age. died, aſter he |} 


had 


„ +> ws do hk 
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cave of Machpelah. 7d. xxv. 


The eaſtern people, not only Chri- 


ſtians and Mahometans, but the very 


Indians and Infidels, have ſome know- 
| ledge of the patriarch Abraham, and 
| ſpeak much in commendation of him. 
However, many fabulous tales are told 
of him, and his hiſtory is embelliſhed 
with great variety of fictions. Some 
have averred, that he reigned at Da- 
maſcus, that he dwelt a long time in 
Egypt, and that he taught the Egyp- 
tians aſtronomy and arithmetic. Some 
Will have it, that he invented letters, 
and the Hebrew language, or the 
characters of the Syrians or Chal- 
deans. He is alſo ſaid to be the au- 


thor of ſeveral works ; and the Magi 


believe Zoroaſter their great prophet 
to 8 


le ſame with Abraham. 
He is ſaid to be the author of that 


famous book, mentioned in the Talmud, 
and highly valued by ſeveral learned 
rabbies, called Jetzirab, or the Creation, 

of which it gives an account. I here 
is alſo an apocalypſe attributed to him 
by the Sethians. His aſſumption is 
mentioned by St. Athanaſius; and 
Origen tells us of an aporyphal book 
pretended to be written by him, wherein 
two angels, a good one and a bad one, 


are introduced diſputing about his ſal- 


vation or damnation. Ihe Jews make 
him alſo the compoſer of ſome prayers, 
and of the nineteenth pſalm ; and a 


treatiſe againſt idolatry, _ 


Maimonides, and after him the learned 


Spencer, tell us, that Abraham was 


brought up in the religion of the Za- 
beans, who are ſuppoſed to have been 
great aſtronomers, aſtrologers, & c. 
and by diſcovering the power and in- 
flluence of the ſtars and heavenly bodies, 
came at length to worſhip them. I he 


Jewiſn writers tell us, that Terah, 


| Abraham's father, made and ſold 
images, or repreſentations of the ſun, 
moon, and en 


s, to worſhip; and 
that Abraham, being well ſkilled in 


e aronowy of thoſe timgs, learned 


: 4 
had lived 175 years; and was buried 
with Sarah his wife in the field and 
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from thence that the celeſtial bodies 
could neither make nor move them- | 
ſelves, by their own power: but that 


there was one only God, who created, 


preſerved, and governed all things 
and that therefore they ought to wor- 
ſhip him alone; that his father Terah 
going from home about particular 
buſineſs, and leaving Abraham in the 
ſhop to ſell the images, he, in his father's 
abſence, broke them all, except the 
largeſt of them; that upon this, Terah 
being angry, brought Abraham before 
Nimrod, or the Aſſyrian monarch, to 
be puniſhed for this crime; that the 
king, who was one of the Magi, com- 


manded Abraham to worſhip the fire, 
and upon his refuſal ordered him to be 


thrown into a burning furnace; but 
that Abraham came out unhurt, to the 
admiration of every one. But ſome 
think, as has been already obſerved, 
that this whole ſtory takes its riſe from 
taking the word ur, to fignify the fire, 
as it is in the Hebrew, It is reported 
that the tomb of Abraham having 
been diſcovered near Hebron, they 
found his body, and thoſe of Iſaac 


and Jacob, whole and uncorrupted. 


There were likewiſe ſome gold and 
ſilver lamps hung up in the cave, 
which was viſited by great multitudes. 
The fathers of the church have been 
very large in their commendation of 


this great patriarch : the ſaints of the 


Old "Teſtament, and the prophets have 
propoſed him as the pattern of perfect 
faith and obedience to God's com- 
mands. Our Saviour aſſures us in the 
goſpel (John vii. 56.) that Abraham 
defired earneſtly to ſee the day of his 
coming, that he ſaw it and was glad. 
In another place (Matt. viii. 11.) he 
tells us, that the happineſs of the 
righteous conſiſts in being ſeated with 


Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob in the king- 


dom of heaven; and in being received _ 
into Abraham's boſom, as into a place 
of reſt, oppoſite to the miſery of Hell. 


Luke xvi. 22. | 


The emperor Alexander Severus, who 
knew. Abraham only by the won 
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lated of him, conceived ſo high an 
idea of him, that he ranked him with 


| Jeſus Chriſt among his Gods. 
AzBSALOM, the ſon of David, born 
of Maachah, the daughter of Talmai 
king of Geſhur, was, according to the 

ſeripture, (2 Sam. xiv. 25.) the moſt 
beautiful man in all Iſrael, and had 

the fineſt head of hair. When he had 
his hair cut, which was once a year, 
don account of its being very heavy, 
it weighed two hundred ſhekels by the 
king's weight, which may be com- 


puted at about 31 ounces, — 


| Abſalom having a ſitter both by the fa- 
ther and mother's ſide, named Tamar, 
who was extremely beabtiful, his bro- 
ther Amnon, the ſon of David, but not 
by abſalom's mother, conceived fo vio- 
lent a paſſion for his ſiſter, that it 
made him pine away exceedingly : (id. 
- K4ii-) but having prevailed with the 
king to let Tamar come into his 


chamber, and prepare ſomething for 


him to eat, he raviſhed her, and diſ- 
miſſed her with reproach and ſhame. 
Abſalom not only received his ſiſter 
into his houſe, but reſolved to revenge 
the outrage offered to her. He how- 
ever took no notice of it to Amnon, 
expecting perhaps that the king his 
father would puniſh ſo impious an 
action. But about two years after, 


in the year of the world 2974, Ab- 
ſalom going to a ſheep-ſhearing at 


- Baal-hazoy, invited the king thither, 
with all the royal family. David ex- 
cuſed himſelf, but preſſed by Abſa- 
lom's intreaties, he conſented that 
Amnon and his brethren ſhould go. 
When they were warmed with wine, 
Amnon by Abſalom's orders was aſſaſ- 


ſinated; upon which the other princes, 


in great conſternation, fled immedi- 


ately to Jeruſalem, Abſalom, for his 
part, retired to king Talmai his mo- 


ther's father in the country of Geſhur ; 
there he continued for three years, 


in all which time David gave himſelf 
no trouble in purſuing him: but ſoab, 
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f ders which the Jews and Chriſtians re- 


reverenc 


heart, to ſee his ſon, found means, by 
the interpoſition of an artful woman 


of Tekoah (who, in a ſpeech contrived 


on purpoſe, perſuaded the king, that 
in ſome caſes the life of a murderer 
might be ſaved) to procure his conſent 
for Abſalom's return. Abſalom came 
back therefore to Jeruſalem: but David 


would not ſuffer him to come into 


his preſence : wherefore he continued 
thus for two years in diſgrace ; at the 


end of which time, he ſent for Joab, 


with a purpoſe of engaging him to 
intercede with the king on his behalf: 
but he refuſing to come, Abſalom 


commanded his ſervants to fet fire to 


a field of barley belonging to Joab, 


which he being informed of, came 


and made his complaints to Abſalom. 
Abſalom confeſſed that this was done 


by his orders, with the hopes only of I 


having an opportunity thereby, to de- 
fire his mediation with his father, to 


intreat the king to forgive him, and | 
admit him to his preſence. Joao 
went, and related all that had paſſed | 
to David, who. ordered Abſalom to 
be introduced immediately, embraced | 
him, and recieved him into favour as 


wr; AMES od bones; þ 
As Amnon his eldeſt brother was dead, 


Abſalom, after this reconciliation, | 
looking upon himſelf as preſumptive _ 


heir to the crown, ſet up a magniticent 


equipage, conſiſting of chariots and Ii 
horſes, and every morning came con- 


ſtantly to the palace gate, calling all 


thoſe who had any buſineſs, and came | 
to demand juſtice of the king; and 
when they had reported their buſineſs, | 


he told them that their ſeveral cauſes 
indeed ſeemed good and juſt, but that 
there was no man deputed of the king 
to determine in them: O, ſays he, 


that I were made judge in the land., 5 


that every man which hath any ſuit 
or cauſe might come unto me, and 1 
would do him juftice ' This practice 
Abſalom continued for ſome time, and 
when mw man came nigh him to do 


cus 


he put forth his hand, and 5 
obſerving a fondagls in the king's took him up, and kiſſed him. He was 


b. I. c. vii. 1 22 . 20 
Abſalom having obtained the king's 
leave, went to Hebron, attended by 


, e | 


thus for four years preparing the 
minds of the people, and winning by 


degrees upon them; and when he 


thought he might declare himſelf, he 
deſired permiſſion of the king to go to 


Hebron, under pretence of performing 
ſome vow there, which he had made 
during his abode at Geſhur. (id. xv.) 
It is obſervable, that the text, verſe 5, 
- mentions forty years, as if Abſalom had 
continued theſe practices of alienating 
_ the affections of the people for forty 
years: but the learned Uſher has ſhewn, 
that it can be only meant from David's 
being firſt anointed by Samuel, and 
not from his reconciliation with Ab- 


ſalom: for this rebellion happened 
about four years after it, as we have 
already mentioned ; and ſeveral latin 
MSS. Joſephus, and Theodoret, 


read four years only. Uther obſerves 


that this rebellion broke out before 


or about Whitſuntide, in the year 
2980, by the new fruits and parched 
corn, which Barzillai brought David 
in his fin . li. 9. 
We may obſerve that Abſalom was the 
firſt who introduced the uſe of horſes 
in Iſrael : till then the kings uſed to 
ride upon mules; and the greateſt 


nobles upon aſſes, as we may ſee in the 
hiſtory of the Judges. Univer/. hiſt. 


200 men, who followed him in the 


ſimplicity of their hearts, without 
having the leaſt knowledge of his un- 
natural deſigns: mean time he ſent par- 
_ ticular perſons, whom he had intirely 
attached to his intereſt, throughout all 
the tribes of Iſrael, with orders to 


ſound the trumpet, and publiſh every 


| wherethatAbfalom was king at Hebron. 
F - Hereupon there was very ſoon a great 
reſort of people to him; inſomuch, 
that he was acknowledged by the 
greateſt part of Iſrael. David being 
informed of Abſalom's revolt, and that 
All Iſrael was of his party, fled with 
his officers from Jeruſalem; leaving 
no Other guard in the palace but the 


0231. 


ſiſtance. 
abuſe his father's concubines publicly, 
that all the people might comprehend 
by this action, that the breach was 
without hopes, of reconciliation, and 
might continue firm to him, without 
any thoughts of their returning to their 
obedience. (id. xv1.) At the ſame time 
Ahitophel propoſed to Abſalom, that 
ſome troops ſhould be ſent in purſuit 
of David, ſo that he might be quite 
oppreſſed before he had leiſure to look 
about him, and gather firength : but 
_ Huſhai, David's friend, who pre- 
tended to be of Abſalom's party, di- 
verted him from this counſel, and gave 
notice of it to David; adviſing him 


where he was received without any re- 
Ahitophel adviſed him to 


to paſs the Jordan with all. diligence, 


and threw himſelf into ſome place of 
ſecurity, where he might be able to 
defend himſelf, (id. xvii.) David there- 
fore retired to Mahanaim, which be- 
fore was the reſidence of Iſhboſheth the 
fon of Saul, and there received ſeveral 


reinforcements from thoſe who con- 
tinued faithful to him. See Hus HAI 
and AHITOPHEL. | | 


_ Abſalom, the next day, marched a- 


pak David with all his forces; and 
having croſſed the river Jordan, dif- 
poſed himſelf to attack the king his 
father. David, on his part, ordered 
his troops to march out of the city 
under the command of Joab, and both 
fides engaging, Abſalom's army was 
routed ; twenty thouſand being killed 
upon the ſpot, the reſt ſaved them- 
ſelves by flight. As for Abſalom him- 
felf, he was mounted on a mule; 
and as he fled through the foreſt of 
Ephraim, where the battle was fought, 


and was en B a large Oak 
with very thick be | 
entangled in the branches, and his 


mule going on left him hanging be- 


tween heaven and earth. id. xvili. 


A ſoldier ſeeing him in this condition, 
gave inteligence thereof to Joab, wha 
aſked him why he did not kill him; 
C4 9 e 


king's wives. Abſalom, without loſs x 
of time, went directly to Jeruſalem, 


ghs, his hair was 
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# ſhould receive a thouſand ſhekels of 
t ſilver in mine hand, yet would I 


s not put forth my hand againſt the 


king's ſon, for in our hearing the 
? king charged thee and Abiſhai, ſay- 


ing, Beware that none touch the 
young man Abſalom.” Then Joab an- 


fwered, I may not tarry thus with 


F thee;* whereupon he took three darts 


in his hand, and thruſt them through 


the heart ot Abſalom. And while he 
was yet breathing, and hanging on the 
oak ten young men that bare Joab's ar- 
mour compaſſed about, and ſmote Ab- 
ſalom, and ſlew him. His body was 
carried off, and thrown into a great pit 
which was there in tlie wood, and a 


large heap of ſtones was laid upon him. 


Now Abſalom in his lifetime had erect- 
ed a pillar in the king's valley, ſaying, 
(4. 16. 18.) 1 have no fon, and this 
'* ſhall be a monument to perpetuate 
my name.” He called the pillar there- 
fore after his own name, and it was 
Jo called in the days of the author of 
the book of Samuel. There is a mo- 
nument ſhewn at preſent eaſtward of 
Jeruſalem in the valley of Jehoſaphat, 
which is ſaid to be that of Abſalom. 
It conſiſts of a little chamber, wrought 
with a chiſel out of one piece of rock, 
ſtanding apart at ſome little diſtance 
from the mountain; being a ſquare of 
eight paces from out to out: the in- 
fide of this cabinet is all plain, but 
the outſide is adorned with ſome pi- 
laſters of the ſame kind of ſtone. The 
upper part or covering is made in the 


form af a conic pyramid pretty high 


and large, with a kind of flower-pot 
upon the top. The whole is about 
four or five fathoms in height: the 
pyramid is compoled of ſeveral ſtones, 

but the monument itielf is ſquare, and 


Cut out of one block of ſtone. Joſephus, 
ſpeaking of Abſalom's monument, ſays, 
It was a marble-coiumn, diſtant about 


two furlongs from Jeruſalem. Tra- 


vellers aſſure us, that all Who paſs by 


Abſalom's pillar throw a ſtone at it, 
io ſhew their abhorrence of the ſon's 
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but che man anſwered, © Though I - 


ABS 


rebellion againſt his father. There is 
ſo great a heap of ſtones near it, that 


they almoſt hide the lower part of this 
monument. Tho' we are told that 


Abſalom's body was thrown into a 
great pit in the foreſt of Ephraim, un- 

der a great heap of ſtones, is it pro- 

bable that David, who lamented his 

fon with ſuch exceſſive grief, removed 

the body from thence, in order to have 

it laid in the ſepulchre belonging to 

the kings, or perhaps ſomewhere near 
the monument. The ſcripture ſeems | 
to intimate, in a place already referred } 
to, that when this prince erected his 
monument he had no children, It is 


ſaid, however, in another place, (id. 


xiv. 27.) that he had three ſons, and- 
one daughter of great beauty, whoſe 
name was 'Tamar. But there 1s ſome 
probability, that theſe children, at leaſt 
the ſons, did not live: there are per- 


ſons who believe that Tamar his 


old pert 


Eupator, 2 Macc. xi. 17. 


ABSTINENCE, a religious duty. 
The jewiſh law ordained, that the 
prieſts ſhould abſtain from the uſe of 


wine, during all the time of their be- 
ing employed in the ſervice of the 


whereof, ſee the article AxIMAL. 


The fat of all forts of animals that 
were ſacrificed was forbiden to be 


eat, (Lev. iii. 17. and vii. 23, &c.) 
and the blood of every animal in ge- 


neral, was prohibited under pain of 
death: neither did they eat the ſinew, 


which is upon the hollow of the thigh, 
though it be otherwiſe pure, becauſe 


the angel who wreſtled with Jacob at 
Mahanaim, touched the hollow of his 
thigh, which occaſioned the finew to 


| ABSALON, the ambaſſadorof Judas 
Maccabeus te Lyſias, general of the 
army of Antiochus who was firnamed 


temple. (Lev. x. 9.) The ſame abſti- 
nence was enjoined the Nazarites, =p 
during the time of their Nazariteſhip, 
or ſeparation. (Numb. vi. 3.) The. 
Jews were commanded to abſtain from 
ſeveral ſorts of animals; for an account 


' 


Se 
| fhrink. (Gen. xxxii. 25.) Among the 
primitive Chriſtians, ſome denied 
themſelves the, uſe of ſuch meats as 
were prohibited by the law ; others 


looked upon this abſtinence with con- 


| tempt. St. Paul has laid down very 


wife rules relating to this particular, 
Rom. xiv. 


1 Cor. viii. 7—10. and 
 1—3. See Fas TIN. 


AgB UBUsS, the father of Pioloticus, 


buy whoſe procurement his father-in- 


law Simon Maccabeus was aſſaſſinated 
in the caftle of Docus. 1 Mac. xvi. 
II, 12, &c. ” 5 


ABYSS, or DEE. Hell is called 


EL, by this name in ſcripture, (Luke viii. 


JI. Rom. K. 7. Rev. IX. 1. M. 7. &c. 
Gen. vii. 11. Ex. xv. 5. &c. palſim. 
as are likewiſe the deepeſt parts of the 
ſiea, and the chaos, which in the be- 
ginning of the world was covered with 
_ darkneſs, and upon which the ſpirit of 


God moved. (Gen. i. 2.) According 
to Mr. Hutchinſon, by the Abyſs you 


are to underſtand, that vaſt quantity 
of water which is within the earth. _ 


The ancient Hebrews, as well as the 


generality of the eaſtern people at this 
day, were of opinion that the abyſs, 
the ſea, and waters encompaſſed the 


Whole earth; that the earth was, as it 


were, immerſed in and floating upon the 


abyſs, almoſt, ſay they, like a water- 


” 5 melon ſwimming upon, and in the 
F water, which covers a {mall moiety of 
tit. Farther, they believed that the earth 


was founded upon the waters, (Pfal. 


XXxili. 2. Xxxv. 6.) or at leaſt that it 


| had its foundations on the abyſs. Un- 


| der theſe waters, and at the bottom of 
| this abyſs, the ſcripture repreſents the 
bk giants to be groaning, and ſuffering 


the puniſſiment of their ſin. There 
the Rephaims are confined, thoſe old 
giants who, when they were living, 
made the people round about them 
tremble. (Prov. ix. 18. &c.) Laſtly, in 


: 7 theſe dark dungeons it is that the pro- 


pPhets deſcribe to us the kings of '1'yre, 
Babylon, and Egypt to be laid down 
and buried, yet alive and expiating 


| the guilt of their pride ang cruelty, 
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(If. xxvi. 14. Ezek. xxviii. 10, &c.) 
"Theſe depths are the abode of Devils. 
and wicked men. (Rev. ix. 1, 2, &c.) 


Fountains and rivers, in the opinion of 
the Hebrews, (Eccl. i. 7.) are derived 
from the abyſs or ſea. At the time of 
the deluge, the depths below, or the. 


waters of the ſea, broke down their. 


banks, the fountains forced their 
ſprings, and ſpread over the earth. 


The abyſs which covered the earth in 
the beginning of the world, and was 


put in agitation by the ſpirit of God., 
or by an impetuous wind, (Gen. i. 2.) 
was ſo called by way of anticipation, 
| becauſe it afterwards com poſed the 


ſea, and the waters of the abyſs iſſued 
from it, and were formed by the flow- 


ing of it: or the earth iprung out 
of the middle of this abyſs, like an 
iſland riſing out of the fea, and ap- 


pearing ſuddenly to our eyes, after 


under water. 


having been for a long time concealed 


_ACCAD, a city buile by Nimrod. 


the ſituation whereof is not very well 
known, The Septuagint read it Ar- 


ge 3 A COTE IS 
AC CHO, afterwards called Pro- 


LE MAIS, lay North of mount Carmel, 


with a harbour to the ſea. It fell to 
the tribe of Aſher upon the diviſion. 
(Judg. 1. 31.) The Iſraelites would not 
extirpate the inhabitants of Accho, 
and it continued in the hands of the 


Canaanites. 


_ ACELDAMA, 1. e. the inheritance 
or portion of blood: by this name was 
that field called, which the prieſts 
purchaſed with the thirty pieces of 
iilver, that had been given to Judas 
Iſcariot as the price of Jeſus Chriſt's _ 
blood. (Matt. xxvii. 8. and Acts i. 18.) 
Judas having brought this money back 
into the temple, and the prieits not 
thinking it was lawful to make uſe of 
it, for the ſervice of ſo holy a place, 
becauſe it was the price of blood, they 
bought a potters field with it, to be 
a burying- place for ſtrangers. This 
field is thewn at this day to travellers. 
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. 
The place is very ſmall, and covered 
with an arched roof, under which the 
| bodies that are there depoſited, are, 


they ſay, conſumed in leſs than three 


J.... TE ooo. 
_ » ACHAIA, a province of Greece, 
whereof Corinth was the capital, 
where St. Paul preached, (Acts xviii. 
12.) and St. Andrew ſuffered martyr- 
_ _ ACHAICUS, a diſciple of St. Paul, 


whom this apoſtle recommended in a 
peculiar manner to the Corinthians; 
He with Stephanus and Fortunatus be- 


| Ing the bearer of St. Paul's firſt epiſtle 
to the Corinthians. 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 


ACHAN, the fon of Carmi, of the 


tribe of Judah, having diſcovered a 
| Babyloniſh garment, a wedge of gold, 


_ and two hundred fhekels of Rr 


among the ſpoils of Jericho, took and 


concealed them againſt the expreſs 


Prohibition of God, who had curſed 


the city of Jericho, and devoted it to 
ruin, without reſerving the leaſt thing 


belonging to it. (Joſh. vi. 17. and vii. 


TT, 2, &c.) Some days after taking this 
city, Joſhua ſent 3000 men to take the 
Ettle town of Ai, which was three or 

four leagues diſtant from Jericho. But 


they were charged by thoſe of Ai, and 
obliged to fly. However the loſs was not 
: 2 thirty-ſix only of the Iſraelites 
being killed in the action: but not- 
weithſtanding their loſs was ſo incon- 
ſiderable, my were much diſcouraged. 


juring him not to forſake his people 
in the midſt of their enemies. Then 
the Lord ſaid to Joſhua, Get thee up, 


greſſed my covenant, for they have 


taken of the accurſed thing; they 


have ſtolen and diſſembled alſo; and 
they have put it even amongſt their 


con ſtuff. Therefore J will be with 
you no more, unleſs ye deſtroy the. 
accurſed from among you. Up, ſancti- 


fy the people againit to-morrow ; the 
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lot ſhall diſcover him who is guilty of i 
this crime, and he ſhall be burnt with 
all that belongs to him. 


The next day therefore, Joſhua af 
ſembled all the tribes of Iſrael, and 
having caſt lots, the lot fell upon the 


tribe of Judah ; then upon the family | 


of Zarhi; then upon the houſe of 


Zabdi ; and laſt of all upon the perſon | 
of Achan, to whom Joſhua ſaid, * My 


* ſon, give glory unto the Lord, con- 


© feſs your fault, and declare wat 
* you have done, without concealing 


© any thing.” Achan replied, It is true 


© that I have ſinned againſt the Lord, 


and look what I have done.“ Having 
ſeen among the ſpoils a goodly Baby- 
loniſh garment, and two hundred 
ſhekels in ſilver, with a wedge of 


gold, of fifty ſhekels in weight, I took 


them, and laid them in a pit which I 


dug for this purpoſe in my tent. Jo- 


ſhua immediately ſent ſome people to 


Achan's tent, who found there wat 
he had mentioned; and having pro- 
duced the things in the preſence of al! 
the Iſraelites, they laid them out be- 
fore the Lord. Then Joſhua and all 
the people taking Achan with what 
had been diſcovered in his tent, tt ge 
gold, ſilver, and furniture, his ſons 
and daughters, his oxen and his aſſes, 


his very tent, and every thing be- 
longing to him, brought all into the 


valley of Achor; and ſaid unto Achan, 


Since thou haſt troubled us, the 
Whereupon Joſhua and the elders rent 


ttzteir cloaths and put duſt upon their 
heads, crying to the Lord, and con- 


Lord ſhall trouble thee this day.“ 
Then they ſtoned him, with all thoſe 


of his family, whom they preſumed. i 1 
to have been accomplices in his crime, 
and all that he had was conſumed | 


| p-: with fire. They laid together a great 
wWupy heft thou upon thy face? Iſrael 
bath ſinned, and they have alſo tranſ- 


heap of ſtones upon him, which, ſays 


the author of the book of Joſhua, re- 
mains there to this dax. 
_ ACHBOR, an officer belonging to |} 
by this 


king Joſiah, who was ſent his 
prince to conſult the propheteſs Hul- 
dah, concerning the book of the law, 
which had been found by the highj- 
prieſt Hilkiah, 2 Kings xxii. 14. 
ACHIM, the fon of — 


\ 


ACH 
of Eliud, of the tribe of Judah, and 


family of David. Matt. i. 14. | 
_ . ACHIOR, general of the Ammo- 


nites, who joined Holofernes's army 


with the auxiliary troops of his coun- 
tty, in that generals expedition into 
Egypt. The inhabitants of Bethulia 
having ſhut their gates againſt Holo- 
fernes, and refuſing to execute his 
orders, he called the princes of Moab, * 
and commanders of the Ammomtes, 
_ demanding of them with great paſſion, 
who theſe people were that oppoſed 
his paſlage; for he preſumed that the 
M oabites and Ammonites being neigh- 
bours to the Hebrews, could better 
inform him of the truth than any 
other perſons. (Judith v. 2, 3, &c.) 


Then Achior, general of the Ammo- 
nites, anſwered, My Lord, theſe 
people are originally of Chaldea; 
their anceſtors dwelt firſt in Meſo- 
potamia; and becauſe they would 
not worſhip the gods of the Chal- 
* deans, were obliged to leave their 
(country, and ſettle in the land, 
F * which at preſent is poſſeſſed by 
chem.“ He continued to relate to 
him Jacob's deſcent into Egypt; the 
miracles wrought by Moſes for the 
dieeliverance of the Iſraelites; and the 

| conqueſt they had made of Canaan. 
| Laftly, he told him, that this people 
had been at all times invincible, and 

_ were protected viſibly by God, ſo long 

as they continued faithful to him: but 

| that as ſoon as they ſhewed any works: 

_ of infidelity, God never failed to take 

- vengeance on them. Now, there- 
fore, added he, learn whether theſe 
©, people have committed any fault 
©. againſt ther God: if fo, attack 
them, for he will deliver them up 
into your hands: if not, we ſhall 
not be able to reſiſt them, becauſe- 


God will undertake their defence, 


©, and cover us with confuſion.” 
Upon hearing theſe words, the great 
men of Holofernes's army were in- 
|  clined to fall upon Achior and kill 
him; and Holofernes tranſported with 
fury told him, Since you have taken: 
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upon you to be a prophet, in telling 


© us that the God of Ifrael would be 
the defender of his people, to ſhew 


you that there is no other God be- 


ſides Nebuchodonoſor my maſter, 
when we have put all theſe people 


to the edge of the ſword, we will 
cut you off likewiſe ; and you ſhall 
* underſtand that Nebuchodonoſor is 
c 
; 
c 


vi.) They carried him therefore thro? 


the hill-countries, till he came pretty. 
near the city; there they tied his 


hands behind him, and faſtened him 
to a; tree, that the people of Be- 
thulia, who were come out againſt 


them, might take him and carry him 

to the city; where, in the midſt of 
the elders, and in à full aſſembly of 
the people, he declared to them what 
he had ſaid, and what had happened 
to him. Then all the people of Be- 
thulia fell with their faces to the 
ground, and with great cries, begged 
God's aſſiſtance, beſeeching him to 
vindicate the honour of his name, and 


humble the pride of their enemies: 


After which they took Achior, and 
comforted him. Ozias one of the 
great leaders of the people received 
him into his houſe, and made a ſplen- 
did entertainment for him. Achior 


continued in Bethulia ſo long as the 


fiege laſted, and when God had de- 
livered Holofernes into the hands of 
Judith, and the was returning to the 
city with his head, Achior was called? 
(id. xiv.) who, ſeeing the head of Holo- 


fernes, was ſo terrified, that he fell with 
his face to the ground, and his ſpirit 
failed him: but recovering ſoon after, 
he abandoned the ſuperſtitions of the 
Heathens, believed in God, was cir- 


cumciſed, and received into the num- 


ber of the Iſraelites. See the article 
JupirTH, 


 ACHIRAM, or Anuirany of the 
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Lord of all the earth; and that you 
may yourſelf experience the vanity 
of your own prophecy, I will have 
you carried to Bethulia, there to run 
the ſame riſks with this people whom _ 
you believe to be invincible}, (id. 


a 
- — ies — 
— — — —— — ) . - he 


- 
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ACH „ ACH 


dibe of Benjamin, was chief of one of 


the great families of that tribe, at the 
time when they came out of Egypt. 
Numb. xxvi. 38. fl | 


_  ACHISH, a king of Gath. David 
having reſolved to draw to ſome di- 
ſtant place from Saul, who ſought an 
opportunity to take away his life, re- 


tired to Gath, a city in the land of 
the Philiftines, where Achiſh then 


reigned. (1 Sam. xxi. 10) Some 
_ officers belonging to Achiſh, ſeeing. 
David, aſked the king, whether this 
was not David, who was reſpected as 
the king of his own country; whether 
cmis was not he of whom it was ſaid, 
at a time of public dancing, Saul 
_ © hath killed his thouſands, and David 
his ten thouſands David hearing 
this, began to apprehend his life to be 
in danger; wherefore he counterfeited 
madneſs in preſence of the Philiſtines, 
ſerabbled on the doors of the gate, and 
let his ſpittle fall down on his beard: 
whereupon Achiſh ſaid unto his ſer- 
vants, Lo you fee the man is mad, 
©. wherefore then have ye brought him 
© to me? Havell need of madmen, 
c that ye have brought this fellow to 
play the madman in my preſence ? 
„ ſhall this fellow come into m 
© houſe?? Three or four years after 
this, that is, about the year of the 
world 2947, David ſent an offer of his 
ſervice to Achith, and deſired to be re- 
ceeived either into the city, or ſome 
dther part of his dominions. (id. xxvii.) 
Achiſn, who knew the valour of David, 
and the ſubject of that diſcontent which 
ſubſiſted between him and Saul, re- 


ceived him very chearfully into Gath, 


together with his ſix hundred men, 
their wives and children, which he had 
along with him. Here they continued 
for ſome time, after which David beg- 
ged the king to give him a place of 


retreat in ſome town in the country; 
whereupon Achiſh gave him the pro- 


perty of Ziklag, and there David ſet- 
diled. About two years after this, the 
_  Philiſtines' having taken the field, in 
len en forof aach ae. 2) fen t 


order to encounter the Iſraelites, Da- 
vid received the commands of Achiſh, 

to prepare for marching in order to 
po him in this war againſt the Iſrae- 
tes: to whichDavid conſenting, Achiſh / 
told him, that he placed ſuch onfidence: 
in him, as to truſt him at all times 
with the guard of his perſon, id. xxviii. 
The Philiſtines therefore being come 


to Aphek, David and his people 
marched in the rear with Achiſh. But 
the princes of the Philiſtines obſerving 


the Hebrews, faid to Achiſh, * What 


do theſe Hebrews here ?? To this he 
anſwered, * Is not this David which 


has been with me theſe days, or 


IN theſe years, and I have found not 1 ik 


* fault in him ?* But the lords of the) 


Philiſtines declaring. their apprehens 
nons that in the day of battle David 
might poſſibly turn againſt them, 
prevailed with the king to diſmiſs 


him; which he did, telling him, 
As the Lord liveth thou haſt been 
* upright, I approve thy whole con- 


duct, thou haſt given me no rea- 


« fon for complaint, but thou art not 
acceptable to the lords about me-: 
return therefore, that thou mayeſt 
* not offend them.“ David anſwered, 


y. * What have I done? And what haſt 


thou found in thy ſervant ſo long as 
I have been with thee unto this day, 
that I may not go fight againſt the 
enemies of my lord the King!“ 
Then ſaid Achiſh, To me thou art 
an angel of God, but the princes of 


the Philiſtines have determined that 
thou ſhalt not engage with them in 


the battle (id. xxix) David re- 
turned therefore the next day ta 
Ziklag, from whence, ſoon after the 
battle of Gilboa, he came to Hebron, 
from which time we find no more 


mention of Achiſh in ſcripture. 


Whether this was the ſame Achiſh men- _ EY 
tioned (1 Sam. xxi. 10.) with whom 


from Saul, ar ſome ſucceſſor of the: 
ſame name, is a matter of ſome con- 
jecture. His being called Achiff the 


ip 


| the Article Acuan. 5 
FF _ACHSAH, the daughter of Caleb, 
Who was promiſed by her father to 
| him who ſhould take Kirjath-ſepher, 
wich upon the diviſion was fallen to 
his lot. (Joſh. xv. 16, &c.) Othniel 
having taken the 


they were conducting 
her huſband's houſe, ſhe perſuaded 
Othniel to permit her to aſk her fa- 
ther Caleb for a field that was well 

watered. She therefore alighted off 


Aer 
imply that he was a different perſon; 
auſe, in the nature of things, theſe 
words can have no uſe, but only to 
diſtinguiſh this Achiſh from another 


of the ſame name. 
met Commen. 


Patrick and Cal- 


the article EcBaTana. „ 
. ACHOR, a valley in the territory 


. ACHMETHA, (Ezra vi. 2.) See 


of Jericho, and in the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, where Achan, his ſons and 
daughters were ſtoned to death. See 


> place, married 
Achſah; and after the wedding, while 
her home to 


her aſs, and throwing herſelf at her 


| father's feet, ſhe ſaid, * Father, thou 


-< haſt given me a South-land, (or dry 


© land expoſed to the ſouth) give me 
© alfo ſprings of water ;? that is, a 


land. wherein are ſprings of water. 


And he gave her the uppei-ſprings, 
and the nether ſprings ; or a field wa- 
| tered with good ſprings, as well as 
wich dev and rains; 
F  ACHSHAPH, a city belonging to 
the tribe of Aſher, the king whereof 
was conquered by Joſhua (x1. 20.) It 
is thought probable that Achſhaph and 
 þ Achzib are but different names for the 
| fame town of Ecdippa, upon the coaſt 
of Pheenicia, See the next article. 
AHB, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Aſher, (Joſh. xix. 29.) thought 


to be the ſame which the Greeks called 


| Ecdippa, and which at preſent is called 
| .£Lib. It was ſituated near the Medi- 
|| terraneanSea, between Tyre and Ptole- 
mais. 


See the preceding article. 
ACTS of the Apoſtles, a canonical 


book of the New Teſtament, which 
contains a great part of the lives of 


[a9] EF —- 
St. Peter and St. Paul, beginning at 


the aſcenſion of our Saviour, and con- 


tinued down to St. Pauls arrival at 


Rome, after his appeal to Cæſar; 


comprehending in all about thirty 


years. St. Luke has been generally 
taken for the author of this book, 


and his principal deſign in writing it 
was to obviate the falſe acts and talſe 
hiſtories which began to be diſperſed 
up and down the world. The exat 
time of his writing it is not known, 
but it muſt have been at leaſt two 
years after St. Paul's arrival at Rome, 
becauſe it informs us (Acts xxviii. 30.) 
that St. Paul * dwelt two whole years 
in his own hired houſe.” Perhaps he 
wrote it while he remained with St, 


Paul, during the time of his impri- 


ſonment. | ö | LS. 
St. Luke wrote this work in Greek, 
and his language is generally purer 
than that of the other writers of the 
New Teſtament. Epiphanius tells us, 
that this book was tranſlated by the 
Ebionites out of Greek into Hebrew, 
that is into Syriac, which was the _ 
common language of the Jews in Pa- 


leſtine, but that thoſe heretics cor- 


rupted it with a mixture of many fal- 
ſities and impieties injurfous to the 
memory of the apoſtles. St. Jerom 
aſſures us that a certain prieſt of Aſia 
added to the true genuine Acts, the 
voyages of St. Paul and St. Thecla, 
and the ſtory of baptizing a Lion. Ter- 
tullian tells us, that St. John the evan- 
geliſt having convicted this prieſt of 
varying from the truth in this relation, 
the good man excuſed himſelf, ſaying, 
he did it purely out of love to St. Paul. 
The Marcionites, and Manichæans, 
becauſe they were ſenſible this book 
too plainly condemned their errors, 
rejected it out of the canon of ſcrip- 


OEcumenius calls the As, che Goſ- 
« pel of the holy Ghoſt;? and St. 


Chryſoſtom, the * Goff 


apoſtles, 


2 


| pel of our Sa- 
© yiour's reſurrection,” or the Goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt riſen from the dead. 

Here, in the lives and preachings of the 
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ADA 
apoſtles, we have the moſt miraculous 


inſtance of the power of the Holy 
Ghoſt; and in the account of thoſe 


Who were the firſt believers, we have 
received the moſt excellent pattern of 


the true Chriſtian life. 


There were ſeveral 
Apoſtles, particularly, 1. The acts of the 
apoſtles, ſup 
dias the pretended biſhop of Babylon, 


ſpurious Aab. of che 


poed to be written by Ab- 


who gave out that he was ordained 


I 


of no authority. 


| biſhop by the apoſtles themſelves, 
when they were upon their journey 
into Perſia. 


this book came originally out of the 
ſchool of the Ebionites. 
of St. Paul, which is intirely loſt, Eu- 
ſebius, whe had ſeen it, pronounces it 
4. The acts of St. 


2. The acts of St. Peter: 


3. The acts 


John the evangeliſt, a book made uſe 


of by the Encratites, Manichzans, and 
Priſcillianiſts. 5 
drew, received by the Manichzans, 
Encratites, and Apotactics. 


The acts of St. An- 
6. The 


acts of St. Thomas the apoſtle, re- 


cCeived 
7. The acts of St. Philip. 
the Gnoſtics made uſe of. 8. The 
acts of St. Matthias. 


ined that the Jews for à long time 


particularly by the Manichzanc. 
This book 


Some have ima- 


ad concealed the original acts ; of the 


: Hfe and death of St. Matthias, written 
in Hebrew, and that a monk of the 
_ abbey of St. Matthias at Treves having 


them out of their hands, procured 


to be tranflated into Latin, and 
| rublihed them, But the critics will hi 
not allow dem! to o de Frunine or au- ; 


thentic. 


| pur of] udea. 
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veel. (2 Kings xxiii. 29.) There the 


85 fatal battle was fou 


1s ſituated ten miles from Jezreel. 


of me den me" it is e 4 - 


ght, wherein Joſiah 


Ting. Judah was killed by the forces 


araoh-Necho king of Egypt. It 


ADA, one of Lamech's two wives, 
was the mother of Jabal and * 
Gen. iv. 19.) The names of the 


ton? 


ADA 
ſhe had more) are no where men- 
tioned, This alſo was the . — 5 
a daughter of Elon the Hittite, and 
wife to Eſau: 
Eliphaz. id. xxxvi. 4. 

ADAIAH, the name of ſeveral 


men among the Hebrews, fuch was, 
1. Adaiah of the tribe of Levi, the | 
ſon of Ethan, and father of Zerah, |} 
(1 Chr. vi. 41.) 2. Adaiah, of the 


tribe of Benjamin, the ſon of Shimhi. 
(il. viii. 21.) 3. Adaiah of the ſacer- 


dotal race, the ſon of Jeroboam, and fa- 

ther of Maaſiai. (2d. ix. 12.) 4. Adaiah |} 
who returned from Babylon, and was 
one of thoſe who diſmiſſed the wives 
which, contrary to the law, they had 


taken from among the Gentiles. 


 ADALIAH,, the fifth ſon of Ha- | 
man, who was hanged with the reſt of 
his brethren by the command of Aha- 7 


ſuerus. Efther ix. 8. 7 
ADAM, the firſt man, and father of 8 


the human race, created by God him- 
ſelf, out of the duſt of the earth. 
Joſephus thinks, chat he was called 


Adam by reaſon of the rediſh colour 


of the earth out of which he was 
formed, for Adam in Hebrew ſignffies 


red. This name likewiſe denotes any 


man in general. God having made 
man out of the duſt of the earth, 

| breathed in him the breath of life, 
and gave him dominion over all the 
creatures of the earth. 


(Gen. i. 26, 
27. and ii 7.) He created him after 5 
is own image and reſemblance ; and 


having bleſſed him, he placed him in 


a a delicious garden in Eden, that he 
in the a 


might cultivate it agreeably, and feed 


upon the fruits of it: (id. ii. 8, 15—17.) 
Haba 
Rinn, a city in the W Jez- 


but at the ſame time, gave him the fol- 
lowing injunction; Of every tree of 


_ © the garden thou mayſt freely eat, but 


© of the tree of knowledge of good 1 5 
and evil thou ſhalt not eat of it, for 
in the day thou eateſt thereof, thou 


4 ſhalt furely die. 


The friſt x Aa that Aden aid afier 
his introduction into Paradiſe, and the 
very cap * cen, was to give 


ſhe was the mother of 
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names to all the beaſts and birds which and then pave it to her huſband, whe 


preſented themſelves before him, not likewiſe did eat of it. Immediately | 
only for that purpoſe, but to perform the eyes, of both were opened, and 


their homage to him, as it were, they knew that they were naked ; 


and make Adam ſenſible that there and having ſown fig- leaves together, 


was nothing among them fit to be a they made themſelves aprons for a 


companion for him. 7g. ib. ig, 20. covering to their nakedneſs, After 
Now all other animals had been this, as they heard the voice of the 
| created by pairs, male and female, Lord walking the garden, in the 
and man only was without a fellow cool of the 2g 
creature of his own ſpecies : wherefore from his preſence, amidſt the thickeſt | 
Sad faid, It is not good for man to be trees of Paradiſe. Then the Lord 
called Adam, and faid unto him, 
| Him. The Lord cauſed therefore/a Where art thou? He anſwered, I 
deep ſleep to fall upon Adam, and heard thy voice in the garden, and I 
while he ſlept, he took one of his was afraid becauſe I was naked, and I 
ribs, (or ſome ſubſtance near his ſide ; hid myſelf. And God ſaid, Who told 
the original ſtrictly not ſignifying a thee that thou waſt naked ? Haſt thou T 
rib, the LXX have it TMwz) and eaten of the tree whereof I commanded 
cloſed up the fleſh inſtead . and thee, that thou ſhouldſt not eat? 
of that ſubſtance which he took from Adam replied, The woman 9 5 
man, made he a woman, whom he thou gaveſt to be with me, ſhe bs 
_ Preſented to him when he awoke. me of the tree, and I did eat. 41. 8 
Then ſaid Adam, This is now bone of Lord ſaid unto the woman, What is 
my bone, and fleſh of my fleſh, ſhe ſhall this that thou haſt done? And the 
be called woman, becauſe he was woman ſaid, The ſerpent beguiled me, 
taken out of man; therefore ſhall a and I did eat. Then the Lord faid 
man leave father and mother and ſhall unto the ſerpent, Becauſe thou haſt 
cleave unto his wife, and they two ſhall done this, thou art curſed above all 
be one fleſh. And they were both naked, cattle, and above every beaſt of the 
the man and his wife, and were not field: upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, 
aſhamed. (id. ibid. 21, & ſeq.) Adam and duſt ſhalt thou eat all the days of 
| likewiſe called his wife's name Eve, thy life. ; 
| becauſe ſhe was the mother of all tween thee and the woman, and be- 
living. id. iii. 20. | © tween thy ſeed and her ſeed: it ſhall 
| Now the ſerpent being more ſubtle bruiſe 8 head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe 
than any beaſt of the field, came to his heel. Unto the woman he ſaid, 
Eve and faid, Why has not God per- likewiſe, I will greatly multiply thy 
mitted you to eat indifferently of all ſorrow and thy conception; in ſorrow | 
the fruits of Paradiſe? The woman thou ſhalt bring forth children, and 
anſwered, that they might eat of all thy deſire ſhall be to thy huſband, and : 


alone, I will make an help meet f 


the trees in the garden, one only ex- he ſhall rule over thee. As for Adam, to 


cepted, which they were forbidden to him he ſaid, Becauſe thou haſt hearken- 
touch, leſt they ſhould die. The ſerpent ed unto the voice of thy wite, and haſt 

replied, that they ſhould not die: For eaten of the tree, the fruit whereof 
that God knew the virtue of the tree; : 

and that as ſoon as they cat of it, their for thy ſake ſhall be curſed, and in 
eyes ſhould be opened, and they ſhould ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all the days 


be as Gods, knowing good and evil. of thy life. Thorns and thiſtles ſhall 


The woman therefore {ceing that the it bring forth to thee, and thou ſhalt 
tree was good for food, and pleaſant eat the herb of the field. In the ſweat - 
to the eyes, took of the fruit ot it, eat, of thy face ſualt thou gat bread till 


— 


they hid themſelves 


And I will put enmity be- 


had forbidden thee to eat, the ground 5 


turned every way, to 


ADA 

thou return unto the ground ; for duſt 
thou art, and unto duft ſhalt thou re- 
turn. 
ſkins for Adam and his wife, and 
cloathed them, and ſaid, Behold Adam 
is become as one of us, to know good 


and evil. And now, leſt he put forth 
huis hand, and take alſo of the tree of 
life, and eat and live for ever; there- 
fore the Lord God ſent him forth from 


the garden of Eden, to til! the ground 
from whence he was taken. So he 
drove out the man; and he placed 
at the eaſt of the Garden of Eden 
cherubims, and a flaming ſword, which 

eep the way 
of the tree of life. „„ pe 


How long Adam and his wife con- 
tinued in a ſtate of innocence, is very 


uncertain ; it 1s probable they did not 
Immediately tranſgreis the divine com- 
mand, but it ſhould ſeem by the nar- 


ration of Moſes, that their, fall was 


not long after their creation. The 


Jews in general, and 'moſt of the 


Chriſtian fathers, believe it to have been 
on the very day they were created : but 
this is next to impoſſible, for a day 


have been comprized in it. 
God himſelf, after the ſixth day was 


| paſt, declared (as at the end of the 


preceding days) every thing to be very 


good, which is not conſiſtent with 
truth, if ſin, the greateſt evil, had then 


entered into the world. Some, there- 


fore, conjeQured, that this calamity 
happened the eighth day; and others, 


the tenth of the world's age; ſuppoſ- 
ing that in commemoration thereof 
the great day of expiation, being the 


” tenth day of the year, was inſtituted. 


If we can ſubſcribe to the opinion of 
Mr. Whiſton, who makes a day and a 
year to have been the ſame, before the 
fall; there is indeed no difficulty in 


ſuppoſing it even on the ſixth day. 


_ Uzniver/. Hiſt. B. I. C. I. 


Calmet thinks, that Adam and his 


wife might have remained in Paradiſe 


ten or twelve days; and that when 
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they were forced from this delicious 


place, they were pure virgins. \ 
Then the Lord made coats of 


In ſome little time after being driven 
out of Paradiſe, Eve conceived 
and brought forth Cain, ſaying, I 
have gotten a man from the Lord. 
(id. iv. 1, 2.) It is believed that ſhe 


had a girl at the ſame time, and that 


generally ſhe was delivered of twins. 
Scripture takes notice of but three ſons 


that Adam had, Cain, Abel, and Seth, 
and does not ſay particularly that he 
had any daughter. But Moſes will 


not ſuffer us to doubt at all of his 


having many children, when he tells 
us, that he begot ſons and daughters. 
(id. v. 4, $5) fi „ 
nine hundred and thirty years; before 
Jeſus Chriſt, 37 4. 5 
This is all we learn 


e died at the age of 


from Moſes con- 
cerning our firſt parent. But inter- 


preters, not contented with this general 


relation, have deviſed numberleſs ſup- 
poſitions, and propoſed variety of 
queſtions to illuſtrate this ſubject, and 
ſupply the deficiencies in the relation 
of Moſes. It is generally agreed, 


| that the ſerpent which tempted Eve 
would be too ſhort for the ſeveral 
actions that muſt on that ſuppoſition. 


Beſides, 


was the Devil, who envying the pri- _ 
vileges of man in innocence, tempted _ 
him, and was the cauſe of his forfeit- 
ing all thoſe advantages which he hat 
received from God at his creation; and, 


that to this end, he aſſumed the form of 
a ſerpent. Theſe interpretations are ſup- 


ported by many paſſages of ſcripture, : 


where the Devil is called the ſerpent ; 
and the old ſerpent, (See John viii. 44. 
2Cor. xi. 3. and Rev. xii. q.) Some be- 


lieve that the ſerpent had then the uſe ß 
ſpeech, and converſed familiarly witng 
the woman, without her conceiving 

any diſtruſt of him; and that God, 


to puniſh the malice with which he 


had abuſed Eve, deprived him of the | 


uſe of ſpeech. Others maintain, that 
a real ſerpent having eaten of the for- 
biden fruit, Eve from thence con- 
cluded, that ſhe too might eat of it, 


without danger; that in effect, the did 


eat of it, and incurred the diſpleaſure 5 
of God by her diſobedience. This, 


** 
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fay theſe laſt authors, is the plain mat- 


ter of fact which Moſes would relate 
under the allegorical repreſentation . of 


the ſerpent converſing with Eve: ' See 
the article DE: vil. 25 


The opinion of ſuch as believe this 
Was not a real ſerpent, but only the 
Devil under that name, is no leſs 
liable to exception than any of the reſt. 
For though the Devil is frequently ſtiled 
in ſcripture the ſerpent, and the old ſer- 
pent, yet why he ſhould be called the 


moſt ſubtle beaſt of the field, we 
Cannot conceive; neither will the 
puniſhment inflicted on the ſerpent 
| ſuffer us to doubt, but that a ſerpent's 
body, at leaſt, was employed in the 


tranſaction. Univer). Hiſt. ubi ſupra. 
The nature of the forbidden fruit is 
another circumſtance in this relation, 


that has occaſioned no leſs variety of 
conjectures. The Rabbins believe it 
was the vine; others that it was wheat: 
| | na —Y 
and others, from the circumſtance of 
Adam and Eve's covering themſelves 
with fig-leaves immediately after their 
tranſgreflion, tell us, that this fruit 
muſt have been the fig; ſome think 
it was the cherry; and the gene- 
 rality of the Latins will have it to be 


„„ 


Thoſe who admire allegorical inter- 
pPretations, will have the forbidden 
fruit to have been no other than the 
ſenſual act of generation, for Which 


the puniſhment 1nfticted on the woman 


was the pain of child-bearing. But 
this opinion has not the leaſt founda- 


tion in the words of Moſes, eſpecially 


if we conſider that Adam knew not 


his wife till after their expulſion out of 


Paradiſe. Univer}. Hiff. ub: ſupra. 
Many have been the ſuppoſitions and 


conjectures upon this ſubject in gene- 


ral; and ſome have fo far indulged 

their fancy in the hiſtory of Adam, 
and the circumſtances of the fall, that 
they have perverted the whole narra- 
tion of Moſes into a fable, full of the 
moſt ſhameful ex travagancies, and pro- 
ductive of the moſt abſurd hereſies. 
We are aſſured that the Heretics called 


1 


Ophitæ, or Serpentini, believed Jeſus 


Hp» 


ADA 


Chriſt to be the Serpent, which tempt- 
ed the firſt woman. Others believe 


that the prince of the Devils came in 


perſon to tempt Eve, mounted on a 


ſerpent as large as any camel. Many 
Jewiſh writers have aſſerted, that man 
and woman were created together, 
5 the 
ſhoulders. Not leſs fabulous are the 
ſtories related of Adam's ſtature and 


and faſtened to one another 


beauty ; being the greateſt giant that 


ever was, and the handſomeſt man 
that ever lived. The Rabbins tell us, 


that his ſtature was ſo prodigious, that he 
teached from one end of the world to 
the other: but that haviag tranſgreſſed, 


God prefled his hand heavily upon him, 
and reduced him to the meaſure of an 


hundred ells: others ſay, that he was res 


duced to this meaſure at the requeſt of 
the angels, who were frightened at his 


firſt ſtature; and in order to perfect 


his beauty, they tell us, that God, be- 
fore he formed him, aſſumed an human 
body, of the moſt exquifite beauty, 


after the pattern whereof he created 


Adam. In this manner it was literally 
true, they ſay, that he was made after 


the image or relemblance of God. 
Adam has alſo been reputed the au- 


thor of ſeveral books: it has been ſup- 
poſed, that he was maſter of the moſt 


profound and extenſive knowledge. 


There have been people who believed, 


that he invented the Hebrew language. 
The Jews fay, that he is the author of 


the ninety-firſt pfalm, which he com- 
poſed ſoon after the creation. There 
has been much diſpute concerning the 
falvation of Adam. Tatian and Eu- 
eratites were poſitive that he was 
damned: but this opinion is con- 
demned: Some will have it, that 


Adam and Eve continued in a ſtate of 


continency for an hundred years after 
their fall. Others ſay thirty ; and 


ſome again fifteen, 


It is very uncertain where our firſt | 


parents were buried : ſome of the 
antients believed it was at Hebron: 
but the greateſt number maintained 
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dhat Adam was buried upon Mount Cal- 


ADA 


vary, where there is a chapel to be ſeen, 
dedicated to the honour of Adam. 

Some Rabbins and oriental authors in- 
form us, that Adam, during the time 
of his ſeparation from his wife, after 
his tranſgreſſion as ſome will have it, 
or after the death of Abel, according 
to others, begat Genii or familiar fpi- 
rits, who, as the antients affirm, had 
bodies. To theſe they apply the text 
in ſcripture, that The ſons of 
© God beheld the daughters of men, 
© and took ſuch of them as they pleaſed 
for wives. (Gen. vi. 2.) Others 


maintain that theſe Genii are creatures 
older than Adam; that they having 


rebelled frequently againſt God, he 
reſolved to give the government of the 


world to a new ſpecies of creatures. 
To this end he created Adam, and 


commanded the Genii to obey him. 
They who refuſed ſubmiſſion to him 


having Eblis or Lucifer at their head, 
are what we call the evil angels. The 
reſt who continued in their duty are 

the good angels or ſons of God; both 
are corporeal and even ſubject to 


death. See the article Ax E. 
It were endleſs to relate the many fa- 
bulous ſtories of the Perſians, Banians, 
Mahometans, Cabbalifts, Talmudiſts, 
and other Eaſtern nations and ſects re- 
lating to the creation of Adam and 
Eve; their fall, and that of the angels. 
Theſe fictions ſome people imagine 


are not to be underſtood literally; be- 


ing often no more than allegories or 


moral reflections included in myſteries 


and certain kinds of parables, ſeveral 


of which relating to Adam, will occur 
in the courſe of this work, under the 
articles EVE, EDEN, PARADISE, &c. 


Abbau or Apou, (Joſh. iii. 16) a 
city ſituated on the banks of the river 


Jordan, towards the ſouth of the ſea of 


Cinnereth or Galilee. Mell's Geogravhy, 
ADAMAH, or ApMan, one of 
the five wicked cities which were de- 


firoyed by fire from heaven, and 


buried under the waters of the dead 


ſea. (Gen. xiv. 2 and Deut. xxix. 23.) 
It was the moſt ealterty of all thoſe 


n 


which were fwallowed up, and there 
is ſome probability that it was not 


intirely ſunk under the waters; or that 


the inhabitants of the country built 


a new city of the ſame name, upon 
the eaſtern ſhore of the Dead-Sea; for 


Iſaiah, according to theSeptuagint, ſays, 


(If. xv. ult. Ag rd S Mas you 
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A A, Nas TO XAlanoimoy Adab.) that 
* God will deſtroy the Moabites, the citʒ 
of Ar, and the remnant of Adamah.* 
AbAu An, was alſo the name of a 
city of the tribe of Naphtali. (Joſh. 
xix. 36.) The Septuagint call it Ar- 
math, and the Vulgate Edema. 


" ADAR, the twelfth moath of the 


eccleſiaſtical year among the Hebrews, 


and the ſixth of their civil year. There | 


are but nine and twenty days in it; 
and it anſwers to our February, tho? 
ſometimes it anſwers to the month of 
March, according to the courſe of the 
Moon. See MonTHy. 5 


On the third day of Adar, the building : 


of the temple was finiſhed at the ſoli- 


citations of Haggai and Zechariah, 
and the dedication of it made in a 
ſolemn manner. (Ezra. vi. 15.) On 
the ſeventh day, the Jews celebrate a 


faſt upon occaſion of the death of 


Moſes. On the thirteenth, they cele- 


brate the fait which they call Efther's, 
in memory of that obſerved by Mor- 


decai, Eſther and the Jews of Suſa, 
to divert the calamities with which 
they were threatened by Haman. 
(Eſth. ix. 17.) On the fourteenth, they | 


celebrate the feſtival of Purim, on the 
{core of their deliverance from the 
_ cruelty of Haman. The twenty- 
fifth is kept in commemoration of 


Jehoiachim king of Judah, advanced by 15 
Evil-merodach above the other kings 


who were at his court. Jer. Iii. 31, 32. 


As the Lunar year, which the Jews 
have been uſed to follow in their cal- 


culations, is ſhorter than the ſolar year, 


by eleven days, which at the end of three 
years, make a month, they then inſert. 
a thirteenth month which they call 
Veadar, or ſecond Adar, which has nine 


and twenty days in it. See YEAR. 


——— ADAR 


2 the Iſhmaeclites. 


cContrary to the law. Ezra. x. 30. 
ANA, a valiant man of the tribe 
of Manaſſeh, and one of thoſe Who 


AD O 

Ap AR is alſo the name of a city in 
the tribe of Judah. Joſh. xv. 3. 

 Apar, or HazER- -ADDAR, is alſo 
a village taken notice of in the book 
of Numbers, xxxiv. 4. 
ADBEEL, the third ſon of Iſhmael, 
and the head of one of the tribes of 


Gen. xxv. 13. 
_ ADDER, or As. See Asr. 


AD Dl, the ſon of Coſam, and fa- 


ther of Metchi, one of the anceſtors of 


Jeſus Chrift, N to the fleſh, 
Luke i ili. 28. 


AbkER, the name of one of thoſe 
who took the city of Gath. 1 Chr. viii. 15. 


ADIDA, a city of Judah, at which 

place Simon Maccabæus encamped, in 
order to diſpute the entrance into the 
country with Tryphon, who had treach- 
erouſly ſeized on his brother Jonathan 
at Ptolemais. I Macc. xiii. 13. 


ADIEL, the ſon of Adiel, of the | 


tribe of Judah. 1 Chr. iv. 36. 
AbDII HA, or AvaTHra, a city be- 


XV. JO. 
| ADLAT, principal berdſman to king 
David. 1 Chr. xxvii. 29. 
ADMA, or Apaua. See the 


= ates ADñꝗ AMA. 


ADMATHA, one of the 1 


officers belonging to the court of Aha- 
ö ſuerus. of 

ANA, a Levite, who, when le 
5 ned from the captivity of Babylon, 
forſook his wife whom he had married 


left his party to follow that of David. 
1 Chr. 01. 20. 


general of the troops belonging to Je- 
hoſhaphat king of Judah. 2 Cl 

Ti 
| ? ADOM, or Apa. 
Avan. 


© ADONAI, one of the names of 
God. This word ſignifies properly 
Lords, in the plural number, as dani 


ſigniſies My Lord, in the ſingular num- 
ber. 


The Jews, who either out of 


[35] 


ſo nice. 


Xvi. 


See the article | 
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ADO 


reſpe& or ſuperſtition, do not pro- 
nounce the name Jehovah, read Ado- 


nai in the room of it, as often as they 
meet with Jehovah in the Hebrew 
But the antient Jews were not 

There is no law which for- 
bids them to , pronounce the name of 


text, 


God. 


Adonibezek was a powerful and cruel 


prince, who took ſeventy kings, and 
having ordered the extremities of their 
| hands and feet to be cut off, made 
them eat the remains of what was 


ſerved up to him, vnder lis table, 


(Judg.1. 4, &c.) After the death of 
Joſhua, the Hebrews finding them- 


ſelves preſſed within too narrow a 
compaſs by. the Caihanites, who en- 
dcavoured to keep their footing in the 

country, conſulted the Lord, that they 
might know who ſhyuld lead them to 
the war againſt their enemies. 


longing to the tribe of Judah, Joſh. : 


Lord direfted that they ould put 


_ themſelves under the conduct of the 
tribe of Judah. This tribe engaged 
that of Simeon to unite with it, in 


order to reduce the Canaanites, who 
poſſeſſed ſeveral places within their 


allotment, with a promiſe mutually to 
aſſiſt thoſe of the tribe of Simeon in 
making 6 conqueſt of what the Ca- 
naanites ſcill PRA within their divi= 


fon. The two tribes therefore marched 


againſt Adouibezek, who was at the 
head of an army of the Canaanites 
| beat him, 
killed ten thouſand of his men, and 


having taken him alive, they cut off 


his toes and fingers. 
Annan, was alfo the name af 7 2 


and Perizzites. 


They. 


had follen into his power. 


ruſalem, which they were 
beſiege, and there he died in the year 


ADONITAH, the fourth ſon of 


David and Haggiuh, was born at He- 


D 2 bron, 


ADONIBEZEK, king of the city 
of Bezek, in the land of Canaan. 


The 


Then Adoni- 
bezek acknowledced the juſtice of this 
puniſhment, and owned that God 
treated him in the manner wherein ge 
had treated the ſeventy p:inces wh 


The He- 


brewꝛs afterwards carried him to Je- 
going to 
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bron, at the time when his eher was 
acknowledged king by one part only 
of Ifrael, while the moſt conſiderable 
paid obedience till to Iſhboſheth the 


ſon of Saul. (1 Kings i. 5, 6. &c.) Ado- 
nijah, ſeeing that his eldeſt brothers 
Amnon and Abſalom were dead, be- 


| Heved that the crown of Judah by 
right of birth, unqueſtionably be- 


| longed to him ; and as his father David 


In the latter part of his life, was failen 
Into ſo weak a condition, that he 
could take no care of the affairs of the 
government, he thought he ſnould 


_ endeavour before his death, to have 


| himſelf acknowledged king. He there- 
fore ſet up a magnificent equipage, 
commanded chariots to be made, took 
horſemen into his ſervice, and fifty 
men to run befcre him; and thele at 


all times attended him. David his 
father was ſo far from being diſpleaſed 


with this conduct of Adonyah, chat he 
never reproved him for it. Indeed 
Adonijah was at that time, the eldeſt 


of the royal fainily, extremely hand- 
ſome in his perſon, beloved by the 
king his father, and had a krong party 


at court. 

He had 1n particular a great aſcen- 
dency over Joab the general of David's 
armies, and over the high-priet Abi- 
athar: but neither the high-prieſt 
 Zadok (for at that time there were 
two high-prieſts in the kingdom) nor 


Benaiah the ſon of Jehoiada, captain 
of the king's guards, nor Nathan the 


prophet, nor the body of David's army 
were of his party. One day therefore, 
in the year 2989, Adonijah having 


made a great entertainment for his ad- 
herents near the fountain of Rogel, 
eaſtward of the city, he invited all The: 


_ king's ſons to it, except Solomon; and 
the principal perſons of Judah, EXCept 
ag Zadok, and Benaiah: his de- 
ion Was to procure himſelf at that 


meeting, to be proclaimed king of the 
country, and to get poſſeſſion of the 


government, before the death of Da- 
vid. But matters fell out quite other- 
Wile, 


Nathan bring underſtood what was 
tranſacting, went directly to Bathſheba, 

the mother of Solomon, and adviſed 
her to go and inform the king of it, 
and to put him in mind of his pro- 
mite in favour of her ſon. 


Bathſheba went immediately to the 
king; and while ſhe was talking with _ 
| him, Nathan came, as it had been pre- 


agreed, and gave the king an account 
of Adonijah! s feaſt, company, and the 
deſign of it; defiring to know whether 
it was 1. with his conſent. The 


king, ſurprized at this report, or- 


dered Solomon immediately to be ſet 


on his own mule, to be carried to Gi- 


hon, accompanied by his guards with 
Zadok, Benaiah, and ſome others of 
his chief officers, there to be appointed 
bing; and thence to be brought back 
and ſeated upon the royal throne, and 
there proclaimed his ſucceſſor by the . 
found of trumpet. | | 

he king” . 83 were 3 


with ſuch ſpeed, that Adonijah and his 
company had not the leaſt knowledge 


of it, till they were alarmed with the 
univerſal ſhouts of * Long live king 


Solomon.“ Jonathan, the ſon of 
Abiathar, came ſoon after to them, 
and gave them an account of the 


whole ceremony, aſſuring them, that 
it was all performed by the king's ex- 


preſs orders, who had teſtified an un- 
common joy at ſeeing his favourite 


{on ſeated upon his throne, before he 
left the world, whilſt the air was filled 


with the acclamations of all the people. 


This unexpected news {truck them with 
ſuch amazement, that they all fled | 
with the utmoſt ſpeed; and Adonijah 


ſeeing himſelf forſaken, went and took 
ſanctuary at the horns of the altar. 
Solomon being informed of it, ſent 
him word, that if he behaved himſelf 


tor the future like an honeſt man, he 
would not hurt an hair of his head : 

but aſſured him, that his next diſloyal 
attempt would certainly be puniſhed 
with death. This meſſage brought 
Adonijah ppon his knees to the new 


king, 


ADO 


king, after which he was ordered to 
retire to his own houſe. 

Sometime after David's death, Ado- 
nijah waited upon Bathſheba, and told 


her, that he had a favour to ak of 
her. Thou knoweſt,” ſays he, © that 
© the kingdom was mine, and that all 


© [ſrael ſet their faces on me, that I 


© ſhould reign : howbeit the king- 


dom is turned about, and is become 
my brother's, for it was his from 
© the Lord; and now 1] aſk one peti- 


tion of thee ; ſpeak, I pray thee, 


© unto Solomon the king (tor he will 


© not ſay thee nay) that he give me 


* Abiſhag the Shunamite to wife.“ 
Bathſheba promiſed him to ſpeak to 
the king; and in effect did fo, telling 
him, that Adonyah would be glad to 
have Abiſhag for his wife. To this 
Solomon replied, * Why doſt thou aſk 
this of me? Aſk for him the king- 
dom alſo, (for he is mine elder bro- 


© ther) even for him, and for Abiathar 
the high-prieſt, and for Joab the ſon 


of Zeruiah,” Then Solomon ſwore 


by-the Lord, ſaying, God do fo to 
me and more alſo, if Adonijah has tr 
not ſpoken this word againſt his 


© own life. I ſwear by the Lord, Ado- 
« nijjah ſhall be put to death this day.” 


And Banaiah, the ſorfof JI choiada, be- 
ing ſent to execute this order, fell 


upon Adonijah and ſlew him in the 
year 2990. id... 13. Ke. 
ADeNIKAM returned from Ba- 
- bylon with fix hundred men of his 
family. „ 


cut timber for his n OS 
v. 14 

5 ADONIS. The text of the vulgate 
in Ezekiel, viii. 14. ſays, that this pro- 
phet ſaw women ſitting in the temple, 
and weeping forAdonis : but according 
to the reading of the Hebrew text, they 
are ſaid to weep for Tammuz, or the id. 
den ane. Among the Egyptians, Adonis 
was adored under the name of Oſiris 
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him the name of Baal-Peor. 
e | 


'The manner wherein they brate 5 


A DONIRAM, the . re- 
ceiver of Solomon's tributes, and chief 
director of the thirty thouſand men, 
whom this prince ſent to Lebanon, to 
F Kings 


ADO 
the huſband of Iſis. 
times called by the name of Ammuz, 
or Tammuz, the concealed, to denote 


But he was ſome- 


probably his. death or burial. 
Hebrews, in derifion, call him ſomes _ 
times the dead, Pſal. cvi 28. and Levi ©. 
xix. 28. becauſe they wept for him, 


and repreſented him as one dead in 
his coffin; and at other times, they 
call him the i image of jealouſy, Ezek. 

he was the object of 


viii. 3, 5. becauſe 
the God Mars's jealouſy. The Syrians, 
Phcenicians, and Cyprians called him 


Adonis, and F. Calmet is of opinon, 


that the Ammonites and Moabites gave 
See Ba- 


the feſtivals of this falſe deity was this. 
They repreſented him as lying dead 
in his coffin; they wept for him; be- 


moaned themſelves; and ſought for 
him with great eagerneſs and inquie- 
tude. 
they had found him again, and that 
he was living. At this good news, 


After this, they pretended, that . 


they ſhewed marks of the moſt ex, 
traordinary joy, and were guilty of a 

thouſand Iewd practices, to convince 

Venus how gladly they congratulated 


her upon the return and revival of her 
favourite, as before they had condoled 
her upon the loſs of him, and his 
death. The Hebrew women, of whom 
the prophet Ezekiel is ſpeaking, ce- 
lebrated the feaſts of Tammuz or Ado- 
nis in Jeruſalem ; and God ſhewed the 


Prophet theſe women weeping even in 
his temple, for this infamous god. 


See Tammuz., 


The account we have of Adodis 3 He 


fabulous hiſtory is as follows: He was 
a beautiful young ſhepherd, and ſon 

of Cyniras, king of Cyprus, by his 
own daughter Myrrha. 
Venus fell in love with this youth; 


"The goddeſs 


and often came down to meet him on | 
mount Libanus. But Mars, who en- 
vied this rival, transformed himſelf 


into a wild boar; and as Adonis was 


hunting, ſtruck him 3 in the groin and 
killed him, Venus lamented him in 


24 


"AN 


The 


of Apis. 


ADO 
an inconſolable manner. 


people, in imitation of her mourning, 
| 2 eſtabliſned ſome ſolemn days 


The Eaſtern 


or the bewailing of Adonis. After 
his death, Venus went to hell; and 


obtained of Proſerpine that Adonis 
might be with her ſix months in 


heaven, and continue the other ſix 


months in the infernal regions. Here- 


upon thoſe public rejoicings were 


founded, which ſucceeded the lamen- 


tations of his death: ſome ſay he was 


of Syria, others again of Cyprus, and 
others of Egypt. 


One of the ceremonies at the l 


of Adonis was, that the women were 
to have their heads ſhaven, after the 

manner of the Egyptians, at the death 
They among them who re- 


fuſed to be ſhaved, were : obliged to pro- 
ſtitute themſelves a whole day to ſtran- 
gers; and the money gained that way 
was conſecrated to the goddeſs Venus, 
in whoſe temple the ceremonies were 


performed. F. Calmet thinks, that 
the fabulous relations concerning the 


birth of Adonis, are much the ſame 


with that we learn from the ſacred 
hiſtory concerning Lot's inceſt witli his 


daughters; and he thinks that there is 


or Tammuz, whom he takes to be the 
ſame with Adonis. Adonis, as Macro- 
ius informs us, repreſented the ſun, 
who during the ſix ſigns of the ſum- 
mer, is with Venus, that! is, with the 
earth we inhabit: but during the other 
ix, is in a manner abſent from us. 


and under this notion, was adored by the 
Moabites. 
Some mythologiſts by Adonis under- 
ſtand corn, which is hid ſix months 
under ground, before the time of 
harveſt approaches. Adonis is ſaid 


to be killed by a boar, that is the 
winter, when the heat of the ſummer 
is extinguiſhed by the cold, which is 


the enemy of Venus and Adonis, that 
is, of beauty and procreation. The 
ſcene of Adonis 5 hittory 3 iS ſaid to be 


[33] 


in Byblos in Pheenicia, where the river 


their conqueſts, 
ſome affinity between Chemoſh, who was 
the deity of the Moabites, and Ammuz 


See Lor and CHEMOSH. 


AD O 


Adonis once a year changed the co- 
lour of its waters, and appeared as red 


as blood. This was the ſignal for 
celebrating their Adonia, or feaſts of 


Adonis. The common people were 


made to believe, that the Egyptians, 
during theſe feaſts, ſent a box by ſea, 


made of ruſhes, or Egyptian paper, 
and ſhaped like a head, in which a 
letter was incloſed, informing the in- 
habitants of Byblos, that their Gd 
Adonis, whom they thought to be loi, 


was found again. The veſſel waich car- 
ried this letter always arrived fafe at 


Byblos, at the end of ſeven days. 
ADONIZEDEK, king ot Zedek 


or Jeruſalem; for this city is believed 


to have had four names; Salem, Jeru- 
ſalem, Jebus, and Zedek. A proof 
of this laſt name, we have in Melchi- 
zedek, that is to ſay, the king of Ze 

dek, or Salem. Adonizedek having 
underſtood, that the inhabitants of 


Gibeon had bt . is the Hebrews, _ 
and that the cities of Jericho and Ai had 


been deſtroyed by theſe Iſraelites, he 
was ſtruck with terror; and, was con- 
fidering how he might put a ſtop to 
To this end he ſent 


to Hoham king of Hebron, to Piram 


king of Jarmuth, to Japhia king of 
Lachiſh, and untoDebir king of Eglon, 


Inviting them to join with him, in 


order to go and take Gibeon, and 
chaſtiſe the inhabitants who had ſub- 


mitted to Joſhua (x. 1, 2, &c.) Theſe 


five kings therefore marched againſt 


Gibeon, and beſieged it in the year 
Chemoſh likewiſe repreſented the ſun, 


2553. The Gibeonites, upon this, ſent 


in haſte to demand ſuccours of Joſhua, 


Who was ſtill at Gilgal. Joſhua without 
delay, choſe ſome of the moit gallant 


men of his army, and marching- all 


night, fell in with the enemy at break 
of day. The Lord having ſpread a 
terror among the troops of theſe con- 
tederate princes, Joſhua made a great 
ſlaughter of them; and purſuing them 
towards Bethoron, continued to cut 
them in pieces, till they reached Aze- 


kah and Makkedah. As they were 


— | 


fiying ha fell a | dreadful tempeſt 
of hail-ſtones, of ſuch an enormous 
| ſize, that they did more execution than 
the ſword of Joſhua. Thus perſecuted 


by the heavens above, and preſſed by 
the Ifraclites in the rear, they fled as 


chance directed them, not knowing 


_ Whither they were going. In ſo ge- 

neral a diſperſion many might have 
eſcaped, had not the ſun, at the com- 
mand of Joſhua, ſtopt his career, that 
the Iſraelites might ſee to overtake 
and deſtroy the ſcattered multitude. 


but deftruction and deſolation before 


their eyes, made the beſt of their way 


to a cave near the city of Makkedah, 
which being reported to Joſhua, he 
gave orders for ſtopping the mouth of 
the cave with large ſtones; and left 
men ſufficient to guard it. In the 
mean time the Iſraelites continued the 


_ Purſuit till evening, and when they 
returned unto the camp, near Mak- ji 


kedah, Joſhua gave orders to have We are not acquainted with the cere- 


monies obſerved on theſe occaſions; 
nor how far the privileges of adoption 
extended: but it is to be preſumed 
that they were the ſame with thoſe we 
meet with in the Roman laws; that 


the mouth of the cave opened, and 
producing the five kings before the 


whole army of Iſrael, he ſaid to the 


principal officers, Come near, put 
our feet upon the necks of theſe 
8 fear not, nor be diſmayed; 


for thus ſhall the Lord do to all your 


enemies againſt whom ye fight. And 


afterwards, Joſhua ſmote the five kings 
and ſlew them, and hanged them on 


five trees; and they were hanging 
upon the trees until the evening; and 
when the ſun was going down, | Joſhua 


commanded that they ſhould take them 


down off the trees, and caft them into 
the cave wherein they had been hid ; 
the mouth of which he ordered to be 
ſhut up with great ſtones; all which 
orders were executed. 
ADOPTION, an act by which any 
body takes another into his family, 
owns him for his ſon, and appoints 
him his heir. It does not appear that 
adoption, ſtrictly fo called, was in uſe 
among the Hebrews. Moſes ſays no- 
thing about it in his laws; and Jacob's 
_adoptionof his two grand- ſons Ephraim 


FT 
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r 
and Manaſſeh, (Gen xlviii. 14.) is not 
properly ſuch, but a kind of ſubſti- 


tution, whereby he intended that the 


two ſons of Joſeph ſhould have each 
their lot in Iraet, as if they were his 


. own ſons; the effect of which related 


only to the increaſe of fortune and in- 


heritance between the ſons of Joſeph. 
A kind of adoption in uſe among the 


Iſraelites conſiſted in the obligation 


one brother was under to marry the 
widow of another, Deut. xxV. 5. 
Ruth iv. Matt, xxii. 24.) who died 


And now the five kings ſeeing nothing without child; en; ſo that the children 5 


born of this marriage were looked 
upon as belonging to the deceaſed bro- 


s ther, and went by his name, a prac- 


tice which was cuſtomary before the 


law, as we ſee in the hiſtory of Tamar: 
(Gen. xxxviii. 6.) but neither of theſe 


was the adoption ſo well known among 
the Greeks and Romans. 


10.) and Mordecai, Eſther ii. 7. 


adopted children ſhared 1a the eſtate 
with the natural children; that they 


aſſumed the name of the perſon who 
adopted-them ; and became ſubject to 
his paternal power, who received them 


into his family. 


By the paſſion of our Saviour, and the 5 
communication of the merits of his 
death, Which are applied to us by 
adopted 
children of God, and have a part in 
the inheritance of heaven. This is what 
St. Paul teaches us in ſeveral places, as 
Rom. viii. 15, 23. Gal. iv. 4, 5. Among 


baptiſm, we become the 


the Mahometans, the ceremony of 
adoption is performed by obliging him 
who 1s wn to pals through the 


ſhirt of the perſon who is ad opting 
him : Something like this is oblervaiiie 


Elijah ado. pts : | 
the prophet Eliſha, and communicates 


the gitt of prophecy to him, by - 
D Ry putting 


. the Hebrews. 


— —— . 


Pharaoh's 
daughter adopted young Moſes; (Ex. 


"Ih 


7 


ADR 


Aaron's ſacred veſtments, when this 
high- prieſt was upon the point of be- 


ing gathered into his fathers, to ſhew 
thereby that Eleazer ſucceeded him in 
the functions of the prieſthood, and in 
ſome ſort adopted him for the exerciſe 
of this dignity. Numb. xx. 26. 
_ ""ADORA, Avporaim, Apo, or 
Don, a city belonging to the tribe 
of ſudah. 35 
2A DORAM, or Jox A, the ſon of 
Tou king of Hamath, who came com- 
miſſioned by his father to congratulate 
David upon the victory which he had 
obtained over Hadadezer king of Sy- 
ria. 1 Chr, xviii. 10. and 2. Sam. 


2 Chr; n. 9 


Apok AM was allo the name of the 


chief treaſurer to Rehoboam. (1 Kings 
Kii. 18, &c.) This prince, having pro- 
voked the ten tribes by his haughty 
and imprudent anſwers, and given 
them occaſion to make a ſchiſm and 
| ſeparate irom the houſe of David, 
thought he thould be able to appeaſe 


them by ſending Adoram, chiet re- 


cCeiver of the tribute-money, or prin- 
cipal ſurveyor of the works. Whethe 
he intended to reduce the people by 


Whether 


gentle or by harſh means, or whether 
Fe deſigned to make ſome conceſſions 
to them, by putting Adoram into their 
hands, as he had been the inſtrument 
of theſe vexations which they had ſuf- 
fered under the preceding reign : (for 
many believe Adoram to have been 
the fame with Adoniram who had ex- 
cecuted the ſame oflice under Solomon) 
however this may be, the people, Who 
had been extremely irritated, fell up- 
on Adoram and ftoned him to death. 
a ApoRan, principal receiver of the 

_ tributes under the reign of David, 

(2 Sam. xx. 24) may have been the 
father of Adoram who had the ſame 


hoboam. 


employment under Solomon and Re- 
AD² RAA, or EpREf, fee the article 


A 


ADRAMMBLECH,teſon of See: cual which ul tir grande 


40 
putting his mantle upon him; 1 Kings 
Xix. 19. and Moles dreſſed Eleazer in 


31.) The Rabbins A 
drammelech vas repreſented under the 
form of a mule: but there is much 


ADR 

nacherib king of Aſſyria. This king 
returning to Nineveh, after the 
unhappy expedition which he had 
made into Jates againſt king Heze- 
kiah, was killed by his two ſons a- 
drammelech and Sharezer, while he 


was at his devotions in the temple of 


His god Niſroch. (Iſai. xxxvii. 38. and 


2 Kings xix. lt) It is not known 
what prompted theſe two princes to 


commit this parricide ; whatever might 
be their motive, it is certain that after 


they committed the murder, they fled 
for ſafety to che mountains of Armenia; 
and that their brother Eſar-haddon | 


1 


AbRAMUMELECRH, Was alſo one of 
the Gods adored by the inhabitants of 
Sepharvaim, who were ſettled in the 
country of Samaria, in the room of 
thoſe Iſraelites who were carried be- 
yond the Euphrates. The Sepharvaites 
made their children pafs through the 


fire in honour of this idol, and ano- 


ther called Anaminelech. (2 Kings xvit. 
pretend that A- 


more reaſon to believe that Adram- 


melech meant the un, and Anammelech 
the moon; the firſt bib ng the mag- 


nificent king, the ſecond the gentle 
king. Calmet. See the Article Ax Au- 
„ 9 925 
The learned Hyde will have Adram- 
melech to ſignify King the flocks ; and 
he ſuppoies that Adrammelech and 
Anammelech were worrſhipped as 
having the care of cattle. © 


ARA, a city upon the Tartaro, 
in the ſtate of Venice. It gives name 
to the Adriatic Sea, which is ſome- 
times called fimply Adria, as in Acts 
xxvii. 27. 1 


AbRIEL, the fon of Barzillai, | 
married Merab the daughter of Saul, 


who at firſt was promiſed to David. 


( Sam. xviii. 19.) Adriel had five 
_ ſons by her, who were delivered up 


to the Gibeonites to be put to death 
before the Lord, in revenge for the 


ADU 
had exereiſed againſt the Gibeonites. 
The text of the ſecond book of Sa- 
muel, (xxi 8.) imports, that theſe 
five were the ſons of Michal and Ad- 
riel; but there is all the probability 
in the world that the name of Michal 
is put for that of Merab; or that Mi- 


chal had adopted the ſons of her liſter | 


woman were carried to Jeruſalem, 


| Merab. 
© ADRUMETUM, a city of Lybla 


in Africa, capital of the province of 
We read in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles (xvii. 1, 2) that St Paul, 


| Byzantium. 


in his firſt voyage to Italy, e embarked 
in a veſſel that was going to Adru- 
metum. But Calmet, Wells, and 
Whitby, think it much more probable, 
that we ſhould read Adrammyttium in 
the text, becauſe we know St. Paul 
was going into Afia, as St. Luke te- 
ſtifies; and Adrammyttium was a ma- 
ritime town of Myſia in Aſia Minor, 
. over againſt the iſland of Leſbos. 
ADULLAM, a City belonging to 


4 the tribe of Judah. (Joſh. xv. 35.) fi- 


tuated in the ſouthern part of this 
tribe, towards the Dead-ſea. Rehoboam 
_ rebuilt this place, and ſtrengthened it 
with good fortifications. (2 Chr. xt. 

, 8.) Euſebius ſays, that in his time 
It was a large town, ten miles from 
Elu heropolis eaſtward. Judas Mac- 
cabæus encamped in the plains of 


Adullam, and there paſſed the Sab - 


bath day, (2 Macc. xu. 38.) Joſhua 
killed the king of Adullam, (xii. 15.) 


= David hid himſelf in the cave of Adul- | 
; lam. 1 Sam. Xii. 1, 2, Kc. 


ADULTERVY. The law of Moſes 
| 2 adultery with the death of 


oth the man and the woman Who 


were 1 of this crime. 


10.) When any man, prompted by 


ſet forth to them, that having often 


admoniſhed his wife, not to be cen-, 


verſant in private with a certain per- 
ſon, ſheregarded not his admonitions; 
but as ſhe aſſerted her innocency and 


would not ackno! edge. her fault, he 
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required , that ſhe ſhould be ſenteneed 


"(LEV- . 


* 


A D U 


to drink the waters of bitterneſs, that 


God might by this means diſcover 
what ſhe was willing to conceal. 
Numb. v. 12, &c. The man pro- 


duced his witneſſes, and had them 
heard; after which both the man and 


and brought before the Sanhedrim; 
the judges whereof with their threat- 


nings endeavoured to conſound the 
woman, and oblige her to confeſs her 
crime. If ſhe perſiſted in denying it, 
they had her well tired with walking. 
to ſee if any thing could be got out 
of her by this means; and if the ſtill 


owned nothing, ſhe was led to the 


eaſtern gate of the court of Iſrael ; and 
when ſhe was ſtript of the Goethes ſne 
wore, and was dreſſed in black be- 
fore a multitude of perſons of her own _ 
ſex, the prieſt then told her, that if 
ſhe knew herſelf to be innocent of that 
which ſhe was accuſed of, ſhe had no- 


thing to apprehend ; but that if the 
was guilty, ſhe might expect to ſuf- 


ter all that the law threatened her with; 
to which ſhe anſwered, * Amen, amen.“ 
The prieſt wrote the terms of the lar 
upon a piece of vellum, with ink made 
particularly for this purpoſe, without 
vitriol, that it might the more eaſil7 
be blotted out. The words were theſe, 
* If a ſtrange man has not come near 
* you, and you are not polinted by 
7 forſaking the bed of your huſband, 
* theſe bitter waters, which 'F have : 
* curſed, will not hurt you: but if 
you have gone _ from your 
uted yourſelf, 


* by coming near to another man, 


* huſband, and have pol 


may you be accurſed of the Lord, 


and become an example for all his 5 


the ſpirit of jealouſy, ſuſpected his 
Wife to have committed adultery, he 


brought her firſt before the judges, and 


people; may your thizhs rot, and 
« your belly ſwell, till it "burſt; may 


belly, and being ſwelled therewith, 
may your thighs putrify.“ 


_ After this, the prieſt took a pitcher 


made of new earth, filled it with 


water out of the brazen baſon, which 
was near the altar of burnt offerings, 


| theſe curſed waters enter into your 
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pavement of the temple, mingled 
Jomething bitter with it, as worm- 


wood or {ome other drug; and having 
read the curſes abovementioned to the 
woman, and received her anſwer of 


Amen, he ſcraped them into the pitcher 


of water. During all this time, ano- 
ther prieſt was tearing her clothes as low 


as her boſom, which done, he made her 
head bare, untied the treſſes of her hair, 


faſtened her cloaths together, which 
were torn after this manner, with a 
_ girdle bound under her breaſts; and 
then preſented her with the tenth part of 
an Epha, or about three pints of barley- 
meal, which was in a frying-pan, 


without oil or incenſe. 


the waters of jealouſy or bitterneſs, 


then gave them to be drank by the 


accuſed perſon; and as ſoon as ſhe 


had got them down, he put the pan 
with the meal in it into her hand. 
This was ſtirred before the Lord, and 
part of it thrown into the fire of the 
altar. If the woman was innocent 
ſhe returned with her huſband, and the 
waters inſtead of incommoding her in- 
creaſed her health, and made her more 
truitful than ever. If, on the con- 
trary, ſhe was guilty, ſhe was ſeen 
immediately to grow pale, and her 
eyes ſtarted out of her head; and leaſt 
the temple ſhould be polluted by her 
death, ſhe was carried out with all 
ſpeed, and died inſtantly, with all the 
ignominious circumſtauces related an 

the curſes ; which, as the Rabbins ſay, 
had their effects too upon him with 
whom the woman had tranigreſſed, 
though he were abſent, and at a di- 
ſtance. If her huſband had been him- 
ſelf guilty of adultery, the bitter wa- 
ters had no bad effect upon her. Leo 
of Modena's acccunt of the Jews. 
The Jews having one day ſurprized a 
woman in adultery, brought her to 
Jeſus Chriſt, (John vin. 3, &c.) and 
_ aſked what they ſhould do with her? 


Moſes having commanded women 


. guilty of this crime, to be ſtoned. But 
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Ae daik into it taken from "the 
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this they ſaid tempting him, in order 
to find matter of accuſation againſt 
him: Jeſus, therefore ſtooping, wrote 
with his finger upon the ground, 
and raiſing himſelf again, ſaid, Let 
him who is without ſin caſt the firſt 

* ſtone.” Then ſtooping once more, 
he continued writing on the ground. 
His accuſers hearing him ſpeak after 
this manner, retired one after another, 


the oldeſt firſt withdrawing. Then 
Jeſus getting up, and ſeeing himſelf 
alone with the woman, ſaid to her, 


* Woman, where are thy accuſers?? 
* Has no one condemned thee ?* Se 
ſaid, No Lord.“ Jeſus anfwered her, 


© Neither will I condemn thee; go 
; away, and ſin no more.? 
The other prieſt, who had prepared 


This ſtory is not to be met with in 


many Greek copies of the evangeliſt 


St. John. St. Jerom obſerves, that 


ſo long ago as his time, there was 


nothing of it in many books as well 
Greek as Latin. The generality of 


of the Greek fathers never read it. 
Of three and twenty commentators in 
the Greek catena on St. John, not one 

has explained it: whence people are 
induced to think that it was not in- 


ſerted in theſe books. Maldonat aſ- 
{ures us, that of all the Greek copies 


conſulted by him, he found it but in 


one, viz. in that which contains Le- 


ontius's comment on St. John: nor 
does Leontius fay one word of it in 


his comment; and in the Greek text, 
which is joined to it, this ſtory. is 


marked with obeliſks, to ſhew that it 


was added to the text. Dr. Mill cites 


many other Greek manuſcripts wherein 


it is not to be ſeen, Neither Origen, 


St. Chryloſtom, Theophylact, nor 
Nonnus had any knowledge of it. 
Nor can Euſebius be ſaid to have read 
it, ſince he takes notice, that it was 
contained in the Hebrew copy of St. 
Matthew, Which the Narazenes made 
uſe of. The manuſcripts wherein it 


is to be met with vary extremely; 
ſome have it inſerted at the end of St. 


John's goſpel, others at the end of 


xxi. chap. of St. Luke, others in the 
| | margin 


KEN {149} 


margin of the viiith chap. of St. John ; 
others again mark it with obeliſks, to 
denote that it is dubious. Euthymius, 
who mentions it in his comment, con- 


feſſes that it is not in the beſt manu- 
ſcripts. On the other hand, in behalf 


of this ſtory it is urged, that all the 


copies made uſe of by Robert Stephens, 
: to the number of 16, and thoſe con- 


ſulted by Theodorus Beza, Which 
amounted to 17, one only manuſcript 


excepted, which is cited by him, read 
this itory. Thoſe likewiſe which Dr. 
Mill had recourſe to for the moſt part 
acknowledge it. Tatian who lived 
in the year 160, and Ammonius who 
lived in 220, have owned it to be 
canonical, and placed it in their har- 
monies of the goſpel; and ſeveral. 
others of equal authority as Athanaſius, 


St. Jerom, St. Auſtin, Ambroſe, and 
the other Latin fathers made no icruple 
of receiving it. | 5 


A DUMMIM, a town and moun- 
tiain in the tribe of Benjamin. John 
Xv. 7. xviii. 17. Some place it to the 
ſouth, others to the north, of Jeri- 
os - 


ZALIA-CAPITOLINA, a name 


given to Jeruſalem, when the emperor 
Adrian, about the year of Jeſus Chriſt 
134, ſettled a Roman colony in it; 
and intirely baniſhed the Jews, for- 


bidding them on pain of death to 
continue there. See JERUSALEM, 


This name was given it, Lecauſe Ælius 
was that of Adrian's family; and it 
was called Capitolina from jupiter 
Capitolinus, to whom the city was 

| conſecrated. It went by this name 
till the time of the emperor Conſtan- 
tine, when it reſumed that of Jeruſa- 
lem: however, the name Elia was 
not long aboliſhed; for it was ſtill 
called ſo long after Conſtantine, as 
may be ſeen in Greek, Latin, and Ma- 

hometan authors. 


AEN, otherwiſe Alx, a city firſt 


given to the tribe of Judah; but after- 
Wards yielded up to the tribe of Si- 
meon (Joſh. xv. 32. 1 Chr. iv. 32.) 


Aen ſignifies a fountain, and 1s to bg 


ERA 


met with in compoſition in the names 
of ſeveral cities. 0 | | 


ERA, a ſeries of years, commenc- 


ing from a certain fixed point of time 
called an epocha : thus we fay, the 
Chriſtian æra, that is, the number of 

years elapſed fince the birth of Chriſt. 


'The generality of authors however uſe 


the terms æra and epocha in a ſynony- 


mous ſenſe ; that is, for the point of 


time from which any computation 


commences. See Epoch. 


The antient Jews made uſe of ſeveral 
æras in their computations 3 ſometimes. 
they reckoned from the deluge; ſome- _ 
times from the diviſion of tonguesz _ 
ſometimes from their departure out of 
Egypt; and at other times from the 
building of the temple; and ſometimes 


from their reſtauration after the Baby- 


Joniſh captivity: but their vulgar æra 
was from the creation of the world, 
which falls in with the year of the Julian 
period 953; and conſequently they 
ſuppoſed the world created 249 years 
ſooner than according to our compu- 
tations. But when the Jews became _ 
ſubje& to the Syro- Macedonian kings, 
they were obliged to make uſe of the zra 
of the Seleucidæ in all their contracts, 


Which from thence was called the æra of 


contracts. This æra begins with the 
year of the world 3692, of the Julian 
period 4402, and before Chriſt 312. 
The æra in general uſe among Chriſtians 
is that from the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, 
concerning the true time whereof 
chronologers differ; ſome place it Wo 
years, others four, and others again 
five, before the vulgar zra, which is 
fixed forthe year of the world 4004: 
but archbiſhop Uſher, and after him 
the generality of modern chronologers, . 
place it in the year of the world 4000, 
and of the Julian period 4714. The 


antient Heathens had ſeveral zras, as 
that of the firſt olympiad, which is 
fixed for the year of the-world 3228 ; 


before the vulgar zra of Jeſus Chriſt 

770. 2. The taking of Troy by the 

Greeks, fixed for the year of the world 

2820; before Jeſus Chriſt 1884. 
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The foun- 
dation of Rome, . 2856. 5, The zra 
of Nabonailar, for 3257 ; and the zra 


of Alexander the Great, or his laſt vic- 


| tory over Darius, for 39743 before 
Jeſus Chriſt 330. 


AFFINITY. There are feed Jo 


marry his grand-daughter, either by 
his ſon or daughter. No one could 


marry the daughter of his father's 
wife; nor the filter of his father or 
mother. Nor the uncle his niece ; nor 
the aunt her nephew, Nor the nephew 
the wife of his uncle by the father's 

fide, The father-in-law could not 
marry his daughter-in-law, Nor the 
brother the wife of his brother, while 
living; nor even after the death of his 


brother, if he left children. If he 


left no children, the ſurviving brother 


was to raiſe up children to his deceaſed 
brother, by marrying his widow. It 


was forbidden to marry the mother 
and the daughter at one time, or the 
daughter of the mother's ſon, or the 
daaugnhter of her e or two likers 
together. 

It is true the patriarchs k 
law married their ſiſters, as Abra- 
ham married Sarah, who was his fa- 

ther's daughter by another mother; 
and two ſiſters together, as Jacob mar- 
ried Rachel and Leah; and their own 

filters by both father and mother, as 


Seth and Cain. But theſe caſes are 


not to be propoſed as examples: be- 
_ cauſe in ſome they were authoriſed by 
neceſſity; in others, by cuſtom; and 
the law as yet was not in being. If 


S* 


ſome other N may be found, 


[44] 


. The voyage undertaken in order 
to bring away the golden for the 
year of the world 2760. 


fore the 


AGA 
either before or ſince the law, the 
ſcripture expreſly diſapproves of them, 
as Reuben's inceit with Balah his fa- 
ther's concubine, and the action of 
Amnon with his ſiſter Tamar; and 
that of Herod-Antipas, who married 
Herodias his ſiſter-in-law, his brother 
Philip's wife, while her huſband was | 


yet living. 
: grees of affinity, wherein marriage 
Was prohibited by the law of Moſes : 
thus, the ſon could not marry 
his mother, nor his father's wife. 
(Lev. xviii. 7. & ſeq.) The brother 
could not marry his ſiſter, whether ſne 
were ſo by the father only, or by the 
mother only, and much leſs if ſhe was 
his ſiſter both by the ſame father and 
mother: the grandfather could not 


AFRICA, one of the four quarters 
of the world; being a peninſula joined 


to Aa by the narrow Iithmus of Suez, 


and ſituate between 37 north, and 35 


degrees ſouth latitude 3 and between 
18 weſt, and 51 eaſt longitude from 
London: It is 4320 miles in length, 

| from north to ſouth, and 4200 miles 
in breath from eaſt to weſt. Africa is 


bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, 
which ſeparates it from Europe, on the 
north; by the Iſthmus of Suez, the 
Red- Sea, and the Eaſtern Ocean, which 


divides it from Aſia on the eaft ; by 


the Southern Ocean on the South ; 
and by the Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, _ 


which ſeparates it from America, on 
the Weſt. Africa was principally 


peopled by Ham and his deſcendants. 
Mizraim peopled Egypt. The Pathru- 
ſim, and the Naphtuhim, the Caſluhim, 
and the Ludim peopled other parts of 
the country, the limits whereof are 


not at this day known diſtinctly. It 
is thought, that many of the Canaan- 


__ being driven out of their coun- 


| try 189 Jochua, retired in Africa. 


ABUS, a prophet, and, as the 


Greeks ſay, one of the ſeventy diſ- 
ciples of our Saviour, foretold that 
there would be a great famine over 
all the earth; and we are told that it 
accordingly fell out, under the em- 


peror Claudius, in the fourth year of 


his reign, and in the forty-fourth of 
Jeſus Chriſt. Acts xi. 28. 


rofane hiſtorians take notice of this 


famine, and Suetonius obſerves, that 


the emperor himſelf was inſulted upon 


this occaſion, attacked by the people 


in the middle of the market-place, and 
obliged to retreat to his palace. 


Ten 


them 
proteſted with an oath, that he would 


made a ſeparate body. 


A G A 
Ten years after this, as St. Paul was 
going to Jeruſalem, and had already 


HE 


landed in Cæſarea, in Paleſtine, the 


ſame prophet Agabus arrived there; 
and coming to viſit St. Paul and his 


company, he took this apoſtle's girdle, 
and binding himſelf hand and feet, he 
ſaid, thus faith the holy Ghoſt, fo ſhall 
the Jews at Jeruſalem bind the man 
that oweth this girdle, and ſhall de- 


liver him into the hands of the Gen- 


tiles. (id. xxi. 10.) And when they 
heard theſe things, all thoſe who were 
preſent beſought St. Paul to go no far- 
ther. But he anſwered, That he was 
ready not to be bound only, but alſo 
to die at Jeruſalem for the name of 
the Lord Jeſus. 
particulars of the life of A 


We know no other 
gabus. The 


2 


Greeks ſay, that he ſuffered martyr- 


dom at Antioch. 


AGAG, a king of the Amalekites. 


The Amalekites having attacked the 
IIraelites in the wilderneſs, after their 

F coming out of Egypt, while they were 
 finking under the fatigues which they 
had ſiffered there; and having maſla- 
rently coloured matter, 


cred all thoſe who were not able to 


| keep up with the body of the army, 
the Lord was not fatisfied with the 


victory which Joſhua obtained over 
in the {ame wilderneſs ; but 


deſtroy the memory of Amalek from 


under heaven. Ex. xvu. 14. and Deut. 


xv. 17. This happened about the 


About four hundred 


year 2513. 


years after this, the Lord remembered 
the cruel treatment which Amalek had 
| ſhewn formerly to his people; where- 
fore he commanded Samuel to tell 
Saul, that he ſhould march againſt the 
Ammalekites, cut them in pieces, and 
deſtroy every thing belonging to them. 
Saul, upon this ſummons, iſſued out 
his orders to the people, which being 
aſſembled, he found upon a review... 


that thiiiumber amounted to 200000 


foot, without reckoning the ten thou- „ 
ceding the birth of Chriſt, has been 


ſand men of the tribe of Judah, which 
I Sam. xv. 1, 


45 1 


that the bitterneſs 


AGE 

2, Kc. Being entered therefore into 
the country of the Amalekites, he cut 
in pieces all he could meet with, from 
Havilah to Shur. Agag their king, 
and the beſt of the cattle were ſuffered 
to live, However, Agag did not long 
enjoy this favour; for Samuel no 
ſooner heard that he was alive, than 


he ſent for him; and notw-ithſtanding 
his infinuating Sade and the vain 


hopes with which he flattered himſelf 
* paſſed,” he caufed him to be hewed 


to pieces in Gilgal before the Lord. 


See the articles AMALEK, SAMUEL, | 
and Saul. | 
AGATE, Acbates, a ſemipellucid - 


gem, mentioned in ſome places in 


ſcripture, variegated with veins and 


clouds, but without zones : compoſed 
of chryſtal, debaſed by a ſmall quan- 


tity of earth; and not formed by 
incruſtations round a nucleus, or made 


up of plates; but ſeemingly the effect 
of one concretion, and variegated 
merely by the diſpofition the fluids 


they were formed in, gave their diffe- 
Some ſpecies 
of this genus of foſlils have a white 
ground, as the dendrachates, or mochoa- 

ſtone; the phaſſachates, and another 
ſpecies; others have a reddiſh ground, 
as the hæmachates, ſardachates, Kc. | 
Some have a yellowiſh ground, as the 


cerachates and leonteſeres. And laftly, : 


ſome have a greeniſh ground, as the 
Jaſpachates. Agates have alſo got pe- 
culiar denominations according to the 
different figures repreſented on them, 
their affinity to other gems, and the 


ſubſtance they moſt reſemble in colour; 
hence the dendrachates, the ſardacha- 


tes, the hemachates, &c. Hill's Hz if 2 


of Faſſils. 


The agate was the Grand ſtone ! in the | 


third row of precious ſtones in, the 


high-prieft's breaſt-plate, Ex. 2 000088 
19. 
AGES of the world. The time pre- 


e Graded © into 11x ages, ki 
ſt 


of death was 


4A G E. 


| Guſt comprehends the time from L 


beginning of the world to the deluge, 


and conſiſts of 1656 years. The ſe- 
cond, from the delage to the time of 
Abraham's coming into the land of 
Promiſe in 2082, comprehends 426 
years. The third age of the world, 
from Abraham's entrance into, the pro- 


miſed Land, to the deliverance of the 
Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year of 
the world 2523, includes 430 years. 


The fourth age from their going out 
of Egypt to the foundation of the 
temple by Solomon in the year of the 


world 2992, comprehends 479 years. 
The fifth age of the world from Solo- 
mon's laying the foundation of the 


temple to the Babylonith captivity in 
the year of the world 3416, contains 
424 years. The ſixth age of the 


world comprizes the time from the Ba- 


byloniſh captivity to the birth of Jeſus 


Chriſt, which happened in the year of 
the world 4000, and 4 year before the 


vulgar æra, including 584 years. 


zs a great difference in the ages of the 
patriarchs, as delivered in the Sep- 
tuagint, and in the Hebrew text. This 


© difference, with regard to the time be- 


fore the deluge, is about 5860 years 
more in the Septuagint, than in the 
Hebrew, or Vulgate Bible. Accordin 


to the former, the deluge happened in 


the year of the world 2242; but ac- 


coding to the latter in 1656. And after 


the deluge, from the 601 year of Noah, 


which is the next year after the de. 
luge, the Septuagint reckon 1172 


years to the ſeventieth year of Terah: 
Whereas the Hebrew reckons no more 


than 292 years, which conſtitutes a 


difference of 980 years: ſo that by the 
addition of the 585 years before the 
deluge, there will be found 1466 


Fears more in the Septuagint than in 
the Hebrew. 


No perſon has hitherto been able to 


diſcover the true motive which could 
| Induce the Septuagint thus to lengthen 
out the lives of the Patriarchs. Some 


blaze conjectured dat their deſign 
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given us by Moſes. 
Few perſons are ignorant that there 


K 


herein was to ſecure the ſacred books 
from the cenſure of the heathens, 
who not knowing 


relation of the long lives of the patri- 


archs, maintained that one of our 


years was equivalent to ten or five of 
theirs : ſo that one who had been ſaid 


to live eight hundred years, in reality 
had lived no more than eighty, or at 


leaſt but an hundred and ſixty ; and 
ſo in proportion to others. 


gint had multiplied the lives of the 
patriarchs. 


As to the length of the year, accord- 


ing to the computation of Moſes and 
the old Hebrews, there is no doubt 
but that from the time of Noah, it 
conſiſted of twelve months, of one and 
thirty days; the proof whereof ap- 


pears in the particular account of the 
days of that year wherein the deluge 
happened, which is very accurately 
As to Cainan 


whom the Septuagint, as ſome pre- 
tend, have added in the text, the 


reader may find the opinion of com- 


mentators concerning him, under the 
article Cainan. | 
As to the difference 1 the He- : 
brew and the Septuagint, with rela- 
g tion to the years of the Patriarchs, the 
reader is deſired to conſult Voſſius 4e 
late mundi, et de Ixx. interpretibus; 
and F. Pezron, in his Antiquite des tems 


retablie. Calmet's Die. 


AGRIPPA, firnamed Herod, "th : 
ſon of Ariftobutas and Mariamne, and 
grandfather to Herod the Great, was 
born in the year of the world 3997, 
three years before the birth of our 
Saviour, and ſeven years before the 
vulgar æra. After the death of Arie 


ſtobulus his 
us, that Hero 
care of his education, and fe 
Rome to make his court to 
The emperor conceived a great affec- 
tion for Agrippa, and placed him near 


er, Joſephus informs 


his ſon Druſus. Agrippa very ſoon won 


the good graces of Druſus, and of the 


Emprets | 


how to credit the 


However 
this may be, there is ſcarce any que- 
ſtion to be made but that the Septu - 


* oh” 


his grandigther took 
im to 
1berius. _ 


empreſs Antonia. But Druſus dying 


ſuddenly, all thoſe who had been 


much about him were commanded by 
Tiberius to withdraw from Rome, leſt 
the ſight and preſence of them ſhould 
renew his affliction. Agrippa who 
had indulged his iaclination to libera- 
lity, was obliged to leave Rome, over- 
whelmed with debts, and in a very 
poor condition. He did not think it 
fit to go to Jeruſal em, becauſe he was 
not able to make a figure there ſuitable 
to his birth: he retired therefore to 


prince. Herod the Tetrarch, his uncle, 
who had married Herodias his ſiſter, 
aſſiſted him for ſome time with great 


generoſity. He made him principal 


magiſtrate of Tiberias, and preſented 
him with a large ſum of money: but 
all this was not ſufficient to anſwer the 


_ exceſſive expences and profuſeneſs of 


Agrippa, ſo that Herod growing weary 
of aſſiſting him, and reproaching him 
with his bad economy, Agrippa was 
ſo affected with it, that ic wok a re- 


| ſolution to quit Judea and return to 


8 | Wo 

But as he wanted money, NMIarſyas a 
ſlave whom he had made free, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to one Protus, a perſon 


of the ſame condition about Berenice, 


who conſented to lend him twenty 


- 


thouſand drachma's upon the ſecurity. 
of Marſyas, provided Agrippa who 


was already in his debt, would give 
him a bond for 20000 upon the receipt 
of no more than 17500: beiides this 


ſum he borrowed 200000 drachma's of 


Alexander Alabarch, che chief man 
among the Jews at Alexandria, upon 


condition that Cypros, Agrippa's wife, 


ſhould be anſwerable for them. Being 
arrived in Italy, he ſent to the empe- 
ror Tiberius, who then » his court 
at Caprec, acquainting Mm with his 

arrival, and deliring leave to wait upon 


him. Tiberius ſent him word that he 


was glad to hear of his return, and de- 
fed to {ee him at Caprez ; and having 
received him very graciouſly, as a 
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mark of diſtinction, gave him an 


apartment m his palace, 


The next day, letters were brought to 


the emperor from Herennius who had 
the care of his affairs in Judea, wherein 
he was informed that Aprippa having 


borrowed 300000 pieces of filver out 
of his majeſty's exchequer, had fled 
out of Judea without paying them. 
This news fo far exaſperated Tiberius 


againſt Agrippa, that he commanded 


him to leave the palace, and pay what 


he owed. But Agrippa, not dejected 5 
the caſtle of Maſſada, where he lived 
rather like a private perſon, than a 


at this unlucky accident, addreſſed 


himſelf to the empreſs Antonia, de- 
firing her to lend him this ſum of mo- 


ney, Antonia who loved Agrippa for 


his mother's ſake, yielded to his re- 


queſt, and having by this means, cleared 


himſelf from ſo troubleſome an affair, 
he was again received into the good 


graces of Liberius, and commanded to 


attend Tiberius Nero the ſon of Dru- 
| ſus. Agrippa however having more 


inclination for Catus-the ſon of Ger- 


manicus, and grandſon of Antonia, 


cho rather to attach himſelf. to him; 


as if he had fome prophetic views of 
the future elevation of Caius, who at 
that time was beloved by all the world. 
The great aſſiduity and agreeable be- 
haviour of Agrippa, ſo far engaged 


this prince, that he was not able to 
live without him. 1 
Agrippa being one day in converſa- 


tion with Caius, was overheard by 
one Eutyches, a ſlave whom Agrippa 


had made free, to tell this young 
prince, that he would be glad to ſee 
the old man, the einperor, go to the 
other world, and leave Caius maſter of 

this, without meeting with any ob- 
ſtacle from the emperor's grandſon, 


Tiberius Nero. Entyches ſometime 
after this, thinking he had ſome reaſon 


to be diſatisfied with Agrippa, com- 
municated the converſation to the em- 


peror : whereupon Agrippa was loaded 


with fetters, and committed to the 
cuſtody of an officer. Tiberius ſoon 
after dying, and Caius Caligula ſuc- 
ceeding him, me new emperor acaped 


many 


MC ;. - 
many favours and much wealth upon 
Agrippa, changed his iron-fetters into 
a Chain of gold, ſet a royal diadem 
upon his head, and gave him the te- 
trarchy which Philip the ſon of Herod 
the Great, had been poſſeſſed of, that 


is, Batanza and I rachonitiss To 


this he added that of Lyſanias; and 


Agrippa returned very foon into Judea, 
do take poſſeſſion of his new kingdom. 


The emperor Caius deſiring to be 


adored as a God, commanded to have 
his ſtatue ſet up in the temple of Jeru- 


ſalem. But the Jews oppoſed this 
deſign with ſo much refolution, that 


Petronius was forced to ſuſpend his 


proceedings in this affair, and to re- 


preſent in a letter to the emperor, the 
reſiſtance he met with from the Jews. 


Agrippa who was then at Rome, com- 
ing to the emperor at the very time he 


was reading this letter, Caius told him, 


that the Jews were the only people of 


all mankind who refuſed to own him 
for a god; and that they had taken 


arms to oppoſe his reſolution. At 
_ theſe words Agrippa fainted away, and 
being carried home to his houſe, con- 
tinued in that ſtate for a long time. 
As ſoon as he was ſomewhat recovered, 


he wrote a long letter to Caius wherein 
he endeavoured to ſoften him; and 
| his arguments made ſuch an impreſſion 


upon the emperor's mind, that he de- 


| fiſted in appearance from the deſign, 


” which he had formed of ſetting up his 


ſtatue in the temple, _ 


Caius being killed in the beginning of 
the following year, being the 41ſt year 


of Jeſus Chriſt, Agrippa, who was then 


at Rome, contributed much by his 
advice to maintain Claudius in poſlet- 
ſion of the imperial dignity, to which 


be had been advanced by the army. 


But in this affair, Agrippa acted a 


part wherein he ſhewed more cunning 


and addreſs, than ſincerity and honelty : 
for while he made a ſhe of being in 


tte intereſt of the ſenate, he fecretly 


adviſed Claudius to be reſolute, and 


not to abandon his good fortune. The 


emperor as an acknowledgement for 


T.BY 


his kind offices, gave him all Jude; 
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and the kingdom of Chacis, which 

had been poſſeſſed by Herod his bro- 
ther: Thus Agrippa became of a a4 
ſudden one of the greateſt princes gf 
the eaſt, and was poſſeſſed of as much, 
if not more territories than had been 
held by Herod the Great his grand- 
father. He returned to judea, and 


governed it to the great fatisfation of 
the Jews. But the deſire of pleaſing 


them, and a miſtaken zeal for their 


religion, induced him to do an unjuſt 
action, the memory whereof is pre- 


ſerved in ſcripture. Acts xii. 1, 2, 


Kc. For about the feaſt of the paſſ- 


over, in the year of Jeſus Chriſt 44, 
St. James major, the ſon of Zebedee, 


and brother to St. John the evangeliſt, 


was ſeized by his order, and put to death. 
He proceeded alſo to lay hands on 


St. Peter, and impriſoned him, waiting 


till the feſtival was over, that he might 
then have him executed. But God 


having miraculouſly delivered St. Peter i 
from the place of his confinement, the Þ 
deſigns of Agrippa were fruſtrated. | 
After the paſſover, this prince went 


from Jeruſalem to Cæſarea, and there 


had games performed in honour of 


Claudius. Here the inhabitants of 


Tyre and Sidon waited on him to ſue 


for peace. Agrippa being come early 


in the morning to the theatre, with a 


deſign to give them audience, ſeated 
himſelf on his throne, dreſſed in a 
robe of ſilver-tiſſue, worked in the 
moſt admirable manner. The rifing 


ſun darted on it with its rays, and 
gave it ſuch a luſtre as the eyes of the 


ſpectators could not endure. When 
therefore the king ſpoke to the 'Tyri- 


ans and Sidonians, the parafites around | 


him began to ſay, that it was the voice 


of a god, and not that of a man. In- 


ſtead of rejecting theſe impious flat- 
teries, Agrippa received them with an 


air of complacency ; but at the ſame time | 


obſerved an owl above him on a cord. 


He had ſeen the ſame bird before, when 


he was in bonds by order of Tiberius; 
and it was then told him that he 
__ ſhould 
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whenever he ſaw the ſame thing a ſe- 


"cond time, he ſhould not live above 
five days afterwards. He was therefore 


extremely terrified ; and at the ſame 


time the angel of the Lord ſmote him, 
_ becauſe he Ha not give God the glory. 
Being therefore carried home to his 


palace, he died at the end of five days, 


racked with tormenting pains in his 
bowels, and devoured with worms. 
Such was the death of Herod Agrippa, 
after a reign of ſeven years, in the year 
of Jeſus Chriſt, 44. He left a ſon of 
the ſame name, and three daughters, 
Berenice, who was married to her uncle 
Herod, his father's brother ; Mariam- 
ne, betrothed to Julius Archelaus ; 
and Druſilla, promiſed to Epiphanius, 
the ſon of Archelaus king of Co- 
magena. kc e r 5 
Aci pa, fon to the former Agrip- 
pa, was at Rome with the emperor 
Claudius when his father died. The 
* emperor, we are told by Joſephus, 
was inclined to give him all the do- 
minions that were poſſeſſed by his 
father, but was diſſuaded from it by 
his miniſtry. The 
being the 45th of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
_ governor of Syria, coming to Jeruſa- 
lem, purpoſed that the high-prieſt's 
_ ornaments ſhould be put into the hands 
of Cuſpius Fadus; and was for com- 
pelling the Jews to deliver them, in 
order to be kept within the tower of 
Antonia, where they had been lodged 
before, till Vitellius committed them 
to the culiody of the Jews. But they 
giving good ſecurity for them, were 
permitted to ſend deputies to Rome 
on this affair, who by the credit and 
good offices of young Agrippa, ſo 
managed matters that they were al- 
+ lowed the poſſeſſion of their privileges; 
and the pontifical ornaments were 
continued in their cuſtody, x. 
Three years after this, Herod king of 
Chalcis, and uncle to young Agrippa, 
dying, the emperor gave his domi- 
nmions to i 


Vor. I. 


year following, 


[49] 


ſhould be bon ſer at liberty: but that 


CER . 
ſtanding, did not go into Judea till 


four years after; that is, in the year 

of Chriſt 53, when Claudius taking 
from him the kingdom of Chalcis, 
gave him the provinces of Gaulanitis, 
Trachonitis, Batanza, Paneas, and 
Abylene, which formerly had been 
in the poſſeſſion of Lyſanias. After 
the death of Claudius, his ſucceſſor 
Nero, who had a great affection for 
Agrippa, to his other dominions added 

Julius in Perza, and that part of Ga- 

lilee to which Tarichza and Tiberias 
| belonged. Feſtus governor of Judea, 

coming to his government in the year 
of our Lord 60, king Agrippa and 
Berenice his ſiſter went as far as Cæſa- 
rea to ſalute him; and as they con- 


tinued there for ſome time, Feſtus 


talked with the king concerning the 
affair of St, Paul, who had been ſeized 
on in the temple, about two years be- 

fore, and within a few days before 
his viſit had appealed to the emperor. 
Agrippa ſaid to Feſtus, (Acts xxv. 13, 
- 14, & /eg.) I have long defired to 
- © hear this man ſpeak. To-morrow,? 
_ anſwered Feſtus, you ſhall hear him.“ 
Next day, therefore, when Agrippa 

and Berenice came with great pomp, 

and were entered into the 
audience, Paul was brought forth; 
and Feſtus ſaid, © King Agrippa, and 

« all men which are here preſent with 


us, you ſee this man about whom 


all the multitude of the Jews have 
dealt with me, both here and at Je- 
« ruſalem, repreſenting to me with 
great inſtances and cries, that he 
© ought not to live any longer: but 
when I found, upon examination, 
© that he had committed nothing wor- 
thy of death; and that he himſelf _ 
had appealed unto Auguſtus, I de- 
termined to ſend him, of whom 1 
have no certain thing to write unto 
= 
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my Lord: wherefore I have brought 


him farth before you, and eſpecially 
before thee, O king Agrippa, tlrat 


after examination had, I might have 


this prince, who notwith-, . * ſomewhat to write: for it ſeemeth 


place of 
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„to me unreaſonable to ſend a pri- * if he had not appealed unto Ceſar, 
Agrippa ue, oſe 


c ſoner, and not withal to ſignify the 
crimes laid againſt him.! 
Then Agrippa ſaid unto Paul (Acts 
XXVi. 1, 2, &c.) Thou art permitted 
to ſpeak for thy ſelf. Hereupon, Paul 
ſtretched forth his hand and anſwered 


for himſelf, © I think myſelf happy, 
© king Agrippa, becauſe I ſhall anſwer 


for myſelf this day before thee, 
© touching all the things whereof I 


am accuſed of the Jews; eſpecially 


b © becauſe I know thee to be expert in 

all cuſtoms and queſtions which are 
© among the Jews: wherefore I be- 
© ſeech thee, to hear me patiently.” 
Aſter this he declared he was in bonds 
only for maintaining the hope of Iſ- 

— that is to ſay, the reſurrection of 
the dead. Then addreſſing himſelf to 


Agrippa, Does it ſeem to thee a 
thing incredible,“ ſays he, That 
© God ſhould raiſe the dead ? After 


this he related the ſeveral perſecutions 


which he had promoted againſt the 


_ Chriſtians, and the miraculous man- 
ner wherein God had converted him, 


while he was going to Damaſcus, with 
a defign of ſearching after, and im- 
priſoning them. While he was ſpeak- 


ing of the reſurrection, and the appa- 


rition he had ſeen in his way to Da- 
maſcus, Feſtus ſaid, with a loud voice, 


Paul thou art beſide thyſelf : much 


learning hath made thee mad. To 


this Paul anſwered, © I am not mad, 
© moſt noble Feſtus, but ſpeak forth 
the word of truth and ſoberneſs : for 
the king knoweth theſe things; for 
this thing was not done in a corner. 

King Agrippa believeſt thou the 


p © prophets? I know that thou be- 


© lhieveſt” Then Agrippa ſaid unto 
Paul, © Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to 
be a Chriſtian.” And Paul ſaid, I 


© would to God that not only thou, 


but alſo all that hear me this day 


_ © ſuch as I am, except theſe: bonds. 


© Then the King ſaid to Feſtus, © This 


man might have been ſet at liberty, 


in the year 


ph Cabei of the 
high - prieſthood, and gave it to Ana- 
nus (Jeſeph Antig.) in the year of Jeſus 
Chriſt 62. This was the ſame Ananus 
that put James Minor to death in je- 
ruſalem, near the time of the Paſſover. 


But this action gave ſuch a diſguſt to 
the 17 in general, that Agrippa 


took it from him; having enjoyed it 


only for three months, and gave it to 
Sometime 
after, he allowed the Levites, who 
were appointed to ſing in the temple, 


Jeſus the ſon of Damnæus. 
to wear the linen robe, which had 


the Levites were employed in ſinging, 


and the reſt were taken up with other 
offices in the temple, he permitted 


theſe alſo to learn to ſing, that they 
might have their ſhare in that privi- 


lege which he had granted to the reſt. 
While every thing was diſpoſed for a 
rebellion in Judea, Agrippa did all. 
he could to quiet the minds of the 

ople, and incline them to peace: 


oo his endeavours were too unſuc- 


_ ceſsful : he for ſometime indeed ſuſ- 


pended, but could not intirely ſup- 


preſs, the reſolutions of the Jews, 


who were exaſperated, and drove to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs by the cruelties and 
inſolence of their governors. They 


declared openly againt the Romans ||| 
6; and Agrippa was 


forced to join his troops'with thoſe of 


Rome to reduce his countrymen, and 


aſſiſt in taking Jeruſalem. After the 


deſtruction of this city, he retired to 
Rome with his ſiſter Berenice, with 
whom he had always lived in ſuch a 
manner as gave occaſion for much talk 
very little to the advantage of either 
of them. He died about ſeventy years 

of age, in the year of Chriſt ho. 
AUR. The xxx chapter of the 


Proverbs, begins with this title. The 


words of Agur, the ſon of Jakeh,“ 


which, according to the ſignification 
of the original terms, may be tran- 


ſlated 


| hitherto been reſerved for the uſe of | 
the prieſts alone; and as part only f 
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ſlated, 3s the Vulgate has it, Yerba con- 
gregantis, filii vomentis, which tranſla- 
tion LeClerc condemns, ſuppoſing theſe 


do be proper names, which ought not to 


be tranſlated. Theſe wards are rendered 
by Lewis de Dieu.“ The words of him 


Woo has recolleQcd himlelf, the ſon 


© of obedience.” The generality of the 
fathers and commentators will have it, 
that Solomon deſcribes himſelf under 


the name of Agur the fon of Jakeh; 


others conjecture that Agur, as well 
as Lemuel (in chap, xxxi. 1.) were 
wiſe men who lived in the time of 
Solomon, and were his interlocutors 
in the book of proverbs, an opinion, 


which F. Calmet thinks is without the 


| leaſt ſhew of probability; this book 
being nothing like a dialogue. This 
laſt expoſitor thinks it probable, that 
Agur was an inſpired author different 
from Solomon, whole ſentences it was 
thought fit to join with thoſe of this 
prince, becauſe of the conformity of 
their matter. For what could have 


induced Solomon to have diſguiſed his 
name in this place? For what reaſon 


would he have changed his ſtile and 
manner of writing in this chapter 
alone? it being a matter certain, that 


this thirtieth chapter of the Proverbs 
is penned in a way very different from 


the reſt of the book. Beſides, was it 


1 becoming Solomon to expreſs himſelf l 
as this author does in the ſecond verſe, 


& Surely I am more brutiſh than any 


© man, and have not the underſtand- 
ing of a man;' and to addreſs him 
ſelf after this manner to God, Give 
me neither poverty nor riches :* cer- 
tainly theſe words are not conſiſtent 5 
with the dignity of king Solomon. Elijah cauſed fire to deſcend from 
Mr. Pool abſerves, that this ſhould heaven upon his ſacrifice, after which 
he obtained of God, that it ſhould. 


not be underſtood of Solomon, from the 
laws of good interpretation, one of 
which is, that all words ſhould be 
taken in their moſt natural and proper 
ſenſe, when there is no evidence, nor 


; neceſſity, of under ſtanding them im- 


properly and figuratively. . Le Clerc 
: ſuſpects, from the iſt and 3d verſes 
| of this chapter, that Agur was no 


Ahab in the worſhip 
| fins of Ahab, ſent 


to him (id. xvii. 1,,/79,) who declared to 
him, that there would be a famine of 


Six years after th 


Hebrew, but a proſelyte from ſome of 


the neighbouring nations, bh 

AHAB, king of Iſrael, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Omri, began his reign in 
the year of the world 3086, and 


reigned two and twenty years. 1 Kings 


&v1. 29, &c. This prince did evil in 


the fight of the Lord, and exceeded 


all that went before him in impiety. 


He married Jezebel the daughter of f 


Ethbaal king of the Zidonians, who 
introduced the idols of Baal and Aſtarte 
among the Iſraelites, and engaged 
of theſe falſe 
provoked by the 


deities. God, bein 5 
e prophet Elijah 


three years continuance; after which 
he retired, leſt king Ahab, cw: 
his queen, ſhould procure his death, 
The dearth having laſted three years, 
Ahab ſent Obadiah who was governor 


of his houſe (id. xviii.) to look for 


ſome good paſture in the country, that 
he might at ſome rate preſerve a few 


of his cattle. Obadiah, in his journey, 


having met Elijah, was commanded 


by that prophet to go and tell Ahab 


that he was there. Ahab came im- 
mediately to meet him, and ſaid to the 
prophet, Art thou he that troubleth 
5 lirael ?? The prophet anſwered, 1 
© have not troubled Iſrael ;. but thou 
and thy father's houſe, in that thou 
5 hait forſaken the commandments of 


the Lord, and haſt followed Baalim.? 
Then the prophet deſired Ahab to ga- 
ther all the people to mount Carmel, 


and with them the prophets of Baal; 
and when they were thus aſſembled, 


rain; and then the earth recovered 
its former fertility. See the article 
ELijan. 5 | 8 5 


1s, that is in the year 
of the world 3 103, Ben-hadad king of 
Syria, (chap. xx.) laid fiege to Jeru- 
ſalem, and ſent embaſſadors to Ahab 
with this meſſage, * Thy ſilver and 


f 
ö . 
l 
| \ 


| 


| 


Ahab and ſaid, The 
ame and more alſo, it the duſt of 
_ . © Samaria ſhall ſuffice for handfuls for 
all the people that follow me.“ To 
this Ahab replied, ©* Let not him that 
girdeth on his harnefs boaſt himſelf, 
© as he that putteth it off.“ Ben-hadad 
was drinking in the ſhade, with other 
kings that accompanied him, when 
he received this anſwer ; upon which 
he immediately ordered his army to 

_ inveſt Samaria: but while he lay be- 
fore the town, God, who was juſtly 
| provoked at this proud Syrian, ſent a 
prophet to Ahab, not only to aſſure 
him of victory, but to inſtruct him 
likewiſe in what manner he was to ob- 
tain it. Ahab was ordered to review 
the princes of the provinces, which 


© thy gold are mine, thy wives alſo, 
and thy children, even the goodlieſt, 


are mine.“ To this the cog of Iſrael 
anſwered, * My Lord, O 
© cording to thy ſaying, I am thine, 


ing, ACc- 


© and all that I have.“ And the meſ- 
ſengers came again from Ben-hadad, 
ſaying, in their maſter's name, Thou 


_ © ſhalt deliver me thy ſilver and thy 
gold, and thy wives and thy chil- 
© dren, and I will ſend my ſervants 
_ © to-morrow unto thee about this time, 
© and they ſhall ſearch thine houſe and 
© the houſes of thy ſervants; and it 
© ſhall be that whatſoever is pleaſant 
© in thine eyes, they ſhall put it in 
their hand, and take it away.“ Then 
Ahab called all the elders of the land, 


and ſaid, Mark, I pray you, and 


ſee, how this man ſeeketh miſchief. 
I have yielded to all that he at firſt 
demanded; and he is not content 
with what is mine, but will have 14, ) who were the inſtruments in attain- 
ing this victory, has ſome ambiguity in 
it, in the Hebrew; and may ſignify either 
the ſons or the ſervants of the princes 
of the provinces; either young noble- 


© likewife what belongs unto my ſub- 


Jjects.“ And the elders and all the 
people ſaid to the king, Hearken 


not to him, nor conſent.“ The em- 


baſſadors of Ben-hadad returning to 
him, reported the reſolution of the 


Samaritans; whereupon he ſent to 


gods do ſo to 


he found to be a choice company con- 
ſiſting of 232 young men, who were 


40 command. the people in Samaria, 


[ 52 |] v4 
amounting to about 700c men: with 
this ſmall army Ahab was directed to 
fall upon the great hoſt of the Syrians, 
and that at noon-day, while Ben-hadad 
and the thirty-two kings that accom- 


AHA 


panied him, were drinking and making 


merry. Ben-hadad having notice thar 
they were marching out of the city, 
ordered them to be brought before 
him alive, whatever their deſigns 
were: but the young men followed 
by this ſmall army advanced, and 
killing all that oppoſed them, ſuch a 
panic ſeized the Syrian troops, that 
they began to fly; and even Ben- ha- 
dad himſelf mounted his horſe, and 
fled with his cavalry; which Ahab 
perceiving, purſued them, killed great 


numbers of them, and took a conſi- 
derable booty. . 
What is rendered the? Young men of the 
princes of the provinces, (chap. xx. 


men themſelves, or their father's 


pages, who were brought up equally 


delicate, and quite unaccuſtomed to 


war. It was by theſe young men, 
and not by old experienced officers, 
that this battle was to be won; that 
thereby it might appear, that the vi- 
tory was wholly owing to God's gra- 
cious and powerful providence, and 
not to the valour or fitneſs of the in- 


ſtruments. Poo!'s Annot, 


After this, the prophet of the Lord 
came to Ahab, to animate him with 
freſh courage, and to caution him to 


keep upon his guard; aſſuring him, 


that Ben-hadad would return againſt 
him the year following. According 


to this prediction, at the end of the 


year, he returned and incamped at 


Aphek, with a reſolution to give the 
Iſraelites battle. Ahab underſtanding 
this, marched out againſt him, with 
an army much inferior in number: 
but a prophet came from God, who 


aſſured him of victory. Both armies 


being 
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being ranged in order of battle, for 


ſeven days ſucceſſively, at length, 
upon the ſeventh day, a battle enſued, 


wherein the Iſraelites killed an hundred 


thouſand of the Syrians, and the reſt 
fled to Aphek. But as they were 


preſſing to get into the city, the walls 
of Aphek fell upon them, and killed 
27000 more. Ben- hadad 
himſelf upon the mercy of Ahab, this 


prince received him into his own cha- 


throwing 


riot, made an alliance with him, and 


permitted him to go, upon condition 
that Ahab ſhould be allowed to make 
ſtreets and market places in Damaſcus, 
as Ben-hadad's father had done before 
in Samaria. F 
The privilege which Ben-hadad gave 
to Ahab is thus expreſſed 
© ſhalt make ſtreets for thee in Da- 
maſcus, as my father made in Sa- 


IThou 


< maria.” But the learned are not 


agreed what we are to underſtand by 
Streets. Some ſuppoſe, that they were 


courts of judicature, where Ahab was 


to maintain a juriſdiction over Ben- 
hadad's Subjects. Others think, that 
they were public market- places, where 
commodities were ſold, and the toll 
of them paid to Ahab: but the moſt 
general opinion is, that they were 
citadels or fortifications, to be a bridle 


and reſtraint upon the chief city of 


the Syrians, that they might make no 
new irruptions into the land of iſrael. 
Patrick and Calmetes commentaries. 
This clemency ſhewn ſo unſeaſonably 
| to the king of Syria, greatly provoked 
the Lord: wherefore a certain prophet 
ſaid to one of his companions; * Smite 


* me;” and upon his refuſal to do fo, 


he faid, unto him, Becauſe thou 
_ wouldit not {mite me, as ſoon as thou 


art departed from me, a lion ſhall 


Tay thee. And accordingly ſo it 


happened. He faid then to another 
man, * Smite me;' and the man 


{mote him, and wounded him; upon 


which the prophet diſguiſed himſelf 


with aſhes upon his face, to prevent 
his being known; then going to the 


A 
king, he ſaid, Thy ſervant went 


cut into the midſt of the battle, and 


a priſoner was delivered to my care 
© with this charge, Thou ſhalt anſwer 
for this man with thy life, or ſhall 

© pay a talent of ſilver. In the midſt 


© of the diftraction and perplexity 


© which I was then in, turning to one 


* fide and the other, the man ona 
ſudden diſappeared! Ahab anſwered, 


* You have pronounced your o-, 
* ſentence.” Whereupon the prophet _ 
wiping the duſt from off his face, 
faid to the king, Becauſe thou 


© haft let go out of thine hand a man 
© whom I had deſtined to utter de- 


* ſtruction, therefore thy life ſhall 


« go for his life, and thy people for 


© his people.” Ahab returned to Sa- 
maria in great trouble and diſpleaſure; 


but ſoon loſt all care or thought con- 


cerning the prophet's prediction. 
If it ſhould be. aſked, wherein lay 
Ahab's great offence, for which God 
threatens to puniſh him ſo ſeverely ? 


The anſwer is, That it confiſted in 


ſuffering ſo horrid a blaſphemer as 
Ben-hadad was, to go unpuniſhed, 


which was contrary to an expreſs law, 


Lev. xxiv. 16. If it ſhould be urged, 
that this, was nothing to Ben-hadad, 
ſince the law concerned the Iſraelites 


only, the reply is, That this law ex- 


tended not to thoſe only that wwere 


born in the land, but, as it is there 
- expreſſed, to Strangers likewiſe that 
were among them, and in their power, 
as Benhadad certainly was. God de- 
livered him into Ahab's hands for 
his blaſphemy, as he had promiſed, 


1 Kings xx. 28. and therefore this act 


of providence, compared with the law, 


did plainly intimate, that he was ap- 
pointed by God for deſtruction. But 


ſo far was Ahab from puniſhing him 
as he deſerved, that he treats him like 


a friend and a brother; diſmiſſes him 


upon eaſy terms, and takes his bare 


word for the performance, without 
the leaſt care for the reparation of 
God's honour. Pool Annet, 


make a kitchen garden, near his pa- 


lace (Chap. xxi.) requeſted of one Na- 
both, a citizen of Jezreel, that he 


would fell him his vineyard, becauſe 


it lay convenient for him; and withal 


told him, that he would either give 


Him a better, or would pay the value 
of it. The Lord forbid,” ſaid Na- 
| both,” that I ſhould-give the inhe- 

© ritance of my fathers to thee.“ Ahab, 
upon this refuſal, returned in great 
diſcontentment to his houſe ; threw 
Himſelf upon the bed, turned towards 
the wall, and would eat nothing. 
Jezebel his wife coming in, aſked the 
reaſon of his great concern; of which 
being informed, ſhe ſaid, For one 


* who is king of Iſrael, your authority 
© is indeed very great. Riſe, eat, and 


{take your reſt, for I will undertake 
to put Naboth the Jezreelite's vine- 
© yard into your poſſeſſion.“ She im- 
me diately therefore wrote letters in 
the name of Ahab, ſealed them with 
the king's ſignet, and ſent them to 
the elders of Jezreel. The letters were 
_ drawn up in theſe terms, Proclaim a 
© faſt, and ſet Naboth on high among 


© the people; and ſet two men, ſons 


© of Belial, before him, to bear wit- 
< neſs againſt him, ſaying, Thou didſt 


© blaſpheme God and the king; and 


© then carry him out and ftone him, 
that he may die.” Theſe orders were 
but too punctually executed, and 
Ahab being informed of Naboth's 
death, immediately took poſſeſſion of 
JJ 
It was always a cuſtomary thing upon 
the approach of any great calamity, or 
the apprehenſion of apy national judg- 
ment, to proclaim a faſt ; and Jezebel 
ordered ſuch a faſt to be obſerved in 


Jezreel, the better to conceal her de- 


fign againſt Naboth. For by this 


means, ſhe intimated to the Jezreelites, 


that they had ſome accurſed thing 
among them, which was ready to 
draw down the vengeance of God upon 


their city ; and that therefore it was 


2 _ their buſineſs to inquire into all thoſe | 


ERA T1] 
The year following Ahab deſiring to 


AHA 


fins which provoked God to anger 
againſt them, and purge them out 


effectually. Le Clerc. & Patrick's 


Comment. 


Joſephus is of opinion, that as Naboth _ 
was of an illuſtrious houſe, he was 
ordered to be ſet in an honourable. 
place among the elders, and chief 
rulers of the city, that ſo it might be 
thought, that they did not condemn 


him out of hatred or ill-will; but 


were conſtrained to it by the evidence 
that was given againſt him. But others 
will have it, chat the reaſon why he 
was ſet in an eminent place, was only 
becauſe perſons accuſed and arraigned 
were wont to ſtand conſpicuous before 
their judges, that all the people might 
ſee them, and hear both the accuſa- 
tions againſt them and their defence. 


Parrici's Comment. | 


As he returned from Jezreel to Sa- 
maria, the prophet Elijah met him 
and faid, © Hat thou killed, and allo 
taken poſicihon ? Now faith the 
Lord, in the place where dogs licked 


up the blood of Naboth, ſhall dogs 
« lick thy blood, even thine.“ And 
Ahab ſaid to him, Haſt thou found 
me, O mine enemy? And he an- 
ſwered, I have found thee; be- 
* cauſe thou haſt ſold thy ſelf to work 
evil in the ſight of the Lord, behold 
I will bring evil upon thee and upon 
„„ Ld cog Jos 
Fim that dieth of Ahab in the 
city ſhall dogs eat, and him that 
dieth in the field, ſhall the fowls of 
the air eat.“ As for Jezebel, of her 
the Lord ſpake, ſaying, * The dogs 

© ſhall eat Jezebel by the way of Jez- 

© reel.” Ahab, hearing theſe words, 
rent his clothes, put ſackcloth upon 
his fleſh, and gave other indications 
of his ſorrow and repentance : where- 
upon the Lord ſaid unto the prophet 
Elijah, becauſe that Ahab humbleth 
himſelf before me, I will not bring 
the evil in his days, but in his ſon's 
days will I bring the evil upon his 
* houſe.” But as Ahab's repentance 
was neither ſincere nor perſevering, 
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phet came, 


A H A 


God notwithſtanding inflicted ſome 


part of this puniſhment upon his per- 


ſon, however did not extirpate his fa- 
mily, till the reign of his ſon Ahaziah 
See the article AHAZ ax. 
Two years after theſe things, that is 
in the year of the world 3107, Jeho- 
ſhaphat king of Judah came to Sa- 
maria, to viſit Ahab, (chap. xxii.) at 
aa time when he was preparing to 
attack Ramoth-gilead, which Ben- 
hadad king of Syria unjuſtly with-held 
from him. The king of Iſrael invited 
Jehoſhaphat to accompany him in this 
expedition, which that prince agreed 
to do, but deſired that ſome prophet 
of the Lord might firſt be conſulted. 
Ahab therefore aſſembled all the pro- 
phbets of Baal, in number about 400, 
who all concurred in ſaying, © Go up, 
for the Lord ſhall deliver Ramoth- 


_ © gilead into the hands of the king.“ 
But Jehoſhaphat ſaid, * Is there not 
| © here a prophet of the Lord beſides, 
that we might enquire of him?“ 
To which Ahab replied, © There is 
© one Micaiah who never propheſied 
any good concerning me:“ however 


Jehoſhaphat ordered that Micaiah 


ſhould be ſent for: when the pro- 
the two kings were 
in an open place near the gate 
of Samaria, ſeated each upon a throne, 
_ dreſſed in royal apparel, and all the 
prophets of Baal around them, coun- 
terfeiting inſpired perſons, One 
among the reſt, Zedekiah the ſon of 
Chenaanah, making himſelf horns of 


iron, ſaid, Thus faith the Lord, 


With theſe ſhalt thou puſh the Sy- 

_ © rians, until thou haſt conſumed them.“ 

The reſt alſo propheſied in the ſame 

manner, and exhorted the king to 

1 NN reſolutely againſt Ramoth-gi- 
ead. e 88 | 


After this, Ahab aſked Micaiah whe- 


ther he ſhould march againſt Ramoth- 
gilead. Go,” ſaid Micaiah, iro- 


nically, © and proſper, for the Lord 


« will deliver it into thine hand.“ 


The king added, I adjure thee, that 


[55] 


thou tell me nothing but that which 
is true, in the name of the Lord.? 
Then Micaiah, putting on a more 
ſerious air, ſaid, © I ſaw all Ifrael ſcat- 
* tered upon the hills as ſheep that 


have no ſhepherd; and the Lord ſaid, 
© 'Theſe have no maſters : let them 


return every man to his houſe in 
peace.“ Then Ahab ſaid to Jeho- 


ſhaphat, Did not J tell thee, that he 


would propheſy no good concerning 


me? Micaiah added,“ Hear there- 


fore the word of the Lord, I ſaw 


the Lord fitting upon his throne, 
and all the hoſt of heaven ſtanding 
by him, on his right hand and on 
© his left; and the Lord ſaid, Who 
© ſhall perſuade Ahab that he may 
go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead? 
and one ſaid on this manner, and 
another ſaid on that manner; and 
then came forth a ſpirit, and ſtood | 
before the Lord, and ſaid, I will 
© perſuade him; and the Lord ſaid 
© unto him, wherewith ? And he ſaid, 
I will go forth, and I will be a lying 
* ſpirit in the mouth of all his pro- 
phets. And he ſaid thou ſhalt per- 
. 

. 


forth and do ſo. It is this evil 
ſpirit which hath animated all thy 

prophets, who endeavour to en- 
gage thee in that which will be thy 


n 


Then Ahab gave orders to his people, 
to ſeize Micaiah, and to carry him to 


Amon the governor of the city, and 


to Joaſh the king's ſon; telling them 


in his name. Put this fellow in pri- 
* ſon, and feed him with the bread of 


© affliction, and with the water of 


* affliction, until I come in peace.“ 


But Micaiah ſaid, © If thou return at 


all in peace, the Lord hath not 
« ſpoken by me.“ Ahab therefore and 


Jehoſhaphat marched up to Ramoth- 


gilead; and the king of Iſrael ſaid 
unto Jehoſhaphat, * I will diſguiſe 
s myſelf, and enter into the battle, 

* but put thou on thy robes :' for he 
knew that the king of Syria had com- 
34 „ 


ſuade him and prevail alſo; go 


manded 


AHA 


had rule over his chariots, ſaying, 


Fight neither with ſmall nor with 


great, ſave only with the king of 
© Iſrael. Theſe officers 
having obſerved, that Jeoſhaphat was 
a dreſſed 


_ cried out, which having diſcovered 


him, the captains of the king of Syria 


gave over purſuing him. 


Hat God in order to fulfil his word, 


by permitted one of the Syrian army to 
ſhoot a random arrow, which pierced 


dme heart of Ahab, whereupon he told 
bis carioteer, Turn thine hand, 


and carry me out of the hoſt, 


for I am wounded.“ The battle 


laſted the whole day, and Ahab con- 
tinued in his chariot with his face 
turned towards the Syrians. In the 


mean time, his blood was ſtill iſſuing 


from his wound, and falling in his 
_ Chariot; and towards the evening he 


died: whereupon proclamation was 
made by ſound of trumpet, that every 
man ſhould return to his own city and 
country. The king of Iſrael being 


dead, was carried to Samaria and 


buried: but his chariot and the reins 
of his horſes were waſhed in the fiſh- 
pool of Samaria, and the dogs licked 
his blood, according to the word of the 
Lord. Such being 
his ſon Ahaziah ſucceeded him, in 
the year of the world 3 17. 


Anas, the ſon of Kolaiah, one of 


the two falſe prophets who ſeduced 
the Iſraelites at Babylon. The Lord 


. oo having threatned theſe prophets, 


by Jeremiah, (xxix. 21, 22.) with 


de vering them. up to Nebuchad- 


ne zar, king of abylon, who ſhould 
pu. them to death in the preſence of 
tho e whom they had deceived, farther 
told them, 1 hat all the people ihould 


make uſe of their name, when they 


would curſe any one; ſaying, © The 


Lord make thee like Ahab and Ze- 
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manded two and thirty captains, that dekiah, whom the king of Babylon 
© roaſted in the fire... 

AHASUERUS, or AxrAxRAXES, 


therefore 
in royal robes, took him for 
the king of Iſrael, and fell upon him 


with great jmpetuoſity ; ſo that this 
prince ſeeing himſelf preſſed ſo cloſely, 


the end of Ahab; 


AHA 


* 


the huſband of Eſther; and according to 
archbiſnop Uſher and F. Calmet, the 


ſcripture name for Darius, the ſon of 
_ Hyſtaſpes, king of Perſia ; tho' Scaliger 


will have Xerxes to be the huſband of 


Eſther, or the Ahaſuerus of ſcripture ; 


and Dr. Prideaux believes it to be 


Artaxerxes Longimanus. However, as 
we adhere to that opinion which ex- 
plains what the ſcripture tells us of 
Ahaſuerus Eſther's huſband, as relat- 
ing to Darius the ſon of Hyftaſpes, 
we ſhall conſider the hiſtory of that 
prince under this article, and join the 
ſcripture- accounts of Ahaſuerustoafew 
of thoſe particulars which prophane 
authors advance relating to Darius; af- 


ter which we ſhall propoſe what Sca- 


liger and Prideaux have each advanced 
againſt this opinion, and in favour of 
RSA 0 
After the death of Cambyſes king of 

_ Perſia, in the year of the world 3482, 
Patizithes one of the magi, to whom _ 
that prince left the adminiſtration of 
the affairs of Perſia in his own abſence, 
found means not only to maintain his 
own government, but ſeize that of the 


whole empire ; fot underſtanding that 


Smerdis the brother of Cambyſes, and 


fon of Cyrus, was killed by order of 


Cambyſes, which, being kept private, 

was known to very few Perſians, he 
ſet up his own brother, whoſe name 
alſo was Smerdis, and who very much 

reſembled Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus 
that Smerdis 

the brother of Cambyſes was ftill 

living, and thatit was he who reigned. 
But this impoſture being ſuſpected, 
Oſtanes, one of the Perſian nobility, 
by means of a truſty meſſenger, en- 
quired of his daughter, who was one 
of the king's concubines, whether the 
prince upon the throne had any ears 


in perſon, pretendin 


or not? (for the ears of the magus 
were cut off by order of Cyrus; or, 
according to ſome, by order of Cam- 

„ byles) 
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was in 


A H A 


byſes) and being anſwered that he had 


none, Oftanes was then ſatisfied that 
the magus, and not the ſon of Cyrus, 


poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 
Upon this information, Oſtanes im- 


parted the whole affair to ſix other of 
the principal lords of the court, of 
whom Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes 
was one, Who. had juſt at that time ar- 
rived at Suſa from Perſia, where his 
father was governor. Theſe ſix lords, 
in conjunction with Oſtanes, having 
engaged themſelves by an oath, to kill 
the uſurper, immediately went to the 
palace, reſolved to put their deſign in 
execution, or periſh in the attempt. 
Being entered the palace, where they 


were admitted on account of their 


rank, they forthwith diſpatched all 
thoſe from whom they met with any 
reſiſtance ; and being advanced ſo far 
as the royal apartment, they attacked 
the two magi, who defended themſelves 
with great reſolution, and wounded 
two of the conſpirators. But one of 
the brothers being killed, the other 
retired to a room adjoining to the 
place where they fought, with a de- 
ſign to ſhut himſelf in, but was fo 
cloſely purſued by Darius and Gobyras, 


> that they broke into the room, where 


Gobryas having ſeized him, held him 
faſt in his arms; bur as the place was 
quite dark, Darius ſtood Rill, not 


knowing how to direct his blow, and 
fearing to ſtrike, leaſt he ſhould kill his 


friend inſtead of his enemy; which 


Gobryas perceiving, deſired him to 


ſtrike, though he thould kill them 


both. Upon this Darius reſolved to 


put all to the venture, but by good 
tortune killed the uſurper. When 


the tumult and diſorder that attend 
ſuch events, were appeaſed, the con- 


ſpirators met to conſutt among them- 


ſelves what ſort of government they 


ſhould introduce. Ottanes was for a 


republic, Megabyſes ſpoke for an oli- 


garchy, and Darius, declared for a 
monarchy. The opinion of the lat- 
ter was, after a long debate, embraced, 
and they agreed, that the next day, 


ey 


"EST 
before the riſing of the ſun, they 
ſhould all meet on horſeback at the 
ſame place; and that he whoſe horſe 


AHA 


ſhould firſt ſalute the ſun by neighing, 
ſhould be acknowledged king of Per- 
ha. Dacius's groom hearing this, in 


the evening led a mare to his maſter's 
horſe in the place they had appointed 
to meet, ſo that the next day, as ſoon 
as the competitors repaired thither, 
Darius's horſe remembering the mare, 
immediately neighed ; whereupon the 


other competitors inſtantly diſmounted, 
and adored him as king. 


Darius, who was a noble Perſian of 
the royal family of Achzmenes, and 
had attended Cyrus in all his wars, 
mounted the throne of Perſia in the 
28th year of his age, and in the year 
of the world 3483, before Jeſus Chriſt 

| ER 55 
This prince, the better to eſtabliſh 
himſelt in the throne, married Atoſſa 


the daughter of Cyrus, who had been 


formerly married to her own brother 
Cambyſes, and afterward: to the ma- 
gus, who had uſurped the crown; 
and this Atofia, who was his chief 
wife, Uſher takes to be no other than 


Vaſhti, of whom there is ſo much 
mention in the book of Eſther. In the 


beginning of the ſecond year of Da- i 
rius, the Jews who had returned from 
Paleſtine, encouraged by the exhorta- 


tions of the prophets Haggai and 
Zachariah (chap 1. of each) reſumed 


the building of the temple, which 
had been interrupted for nine years be- 


fore, i. e. from the death of Cyrus. Here- 
upon the governors of the province, 
ſent thither by the Perſians, came, and 


demanded, ty what authority they un- 


dertook to rebuild this edifice ? Ezra v. 


The Jews anſwered, in purſuance of 


an edict publiſhed by Cyrus in their 


favour, who permitted them to under- 
in the mean time 


take this work. 
theſe governors wrote to Darius concern- 


ing this affair, in which they defired 


to receive his orders. 


'The king gave 


directions to enquire after the edi& of 


Cyrus, which being found, he con- 


_ firmed 
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met. 
the manner wherein it was ſet out, 
Was ſuitable to the grandeur of the 
moſt powerful monarch in the world. 
Voaſhti the queen treated likewiſe the 
women in the king's palace. Upon 


. 
frmed it, and commanded his officers 


to aſſiſt the Jews in the execution of 
this deſign, and to furniſh them with 
things neceſſary for their ſacrifices, 


and for the eg. of the temple. 


Theſe orders being obeyed, the work 
of the temple went on very ſucceſs- 
The next year, Ahaſuerus made a feaſt 
for the principal perſons of his em- 
pire, in his palace of Shuſnian, (Eſth. i.) 


wherein he ſhewed the utmoſt magni- 


ficence. This feaſt was continued for 
one hundred and fourſcore days, or 
fix months. After this term, the king 
invited all the people great and ſmall, 
tat were preſent in Shuſhan the palace, 
and commanded that preparations 


ſhould be made to entertain them for 
ſeven days : nothing could equal the 
ſplendor and magnificence of this ban- 
The entertainment itſelf, and 


the ſeventh day, Ahaſuerus being more 


gay than uſual, and well warmed 


with wine, ordered his principal eu- 
nuchs to bring the queen, and pro- 


_ duce her before the people, that they 
Might have an opportunity to obſerve 
her beauty, for ſhe was a very hand- 
ſome woman: But Vaſhti refuſing to 
come, ſo provoked the king, that 
calling a council to give their opinion 
| 26 Vaſhti's behaviour, it was de- 

_ clared that ſhe not only offended the 
king, but that her diſobedience to his 
orders, might ſerve for an example to 
other women, to uſe their huſbands 
ind the like manner: wherefore it was 
thought adviſable, that the king ſhould 

_ divorce her, and take another wife; 
and accordingly Eſther, the neice of 


Mordecai, a Jew, was made choice 


of, to be wedded to Ahaſuerus in her 
| Read, as may be ſeen more at large 
under the atticle ESTHER. | 


Mordecai not declaring who he was, 


- contented himſelf to ſtay at the palace- 


[58] 


te to enquire after his neice Eſther's 


The next morning early Haman came 


A H A 


ealth. Nevertheleſs when Haman 
had obtained an edi& from the king, 
condemning all the Jews to death, 
and confiſcating their eſtates, Mor- 


decai engaged Eſther to wait on the 
king, and petition for a revocation of 
this edict. Now Ahaſuerus had for- 
bidden all perſons whatever, upon 


pain of death, to come before him, 


unleſs ſent for, or unleſs he held out 
his ſcepter towards them when they 
came near his throne. 


Efther run the 


hazard of appearing without being 
called; but the king holding out his 
ſcepter, deſired to know what it was 
ſhe requeſted of him. Eſther humbly 
entreated his majeſty to come that 
very day to an entertainment, which 
ſhe had provided for him, and to bring 
Haman along with him. Ahaſuerus 


came, and the repaſt being ended, he 


commanded Eſther to aſk what ſhe 
pleaſed of him, and it ſhould be 
granted. Eſther told the king, that 
the only favour ſhe had to beg of him 


was, that he would come again with 


Haman, the next day, to an entertain- 
ment which ſhe would prepare for 
him, to which Ahaſuerus conſented ; 
and Haman who thought himſelf at the 


height of his good fortune, had no 


other uneaſineſs than that of obſerving, 
that Mordecai did not proftrate him- 
ſelf before him as he paſſed by. In 
the mean time, ſomething happened 


which humbled him extremely. The 


king, the night following, could not 
ſleep, wherefore he ordered the ſeve- 


ral journals and annals of the king- 


dom to be read to him, when a parti- 


cular relation occured of the manner 


wherein Mordecai diſcovered a con- 
ſpiracy of two eunuchs, who had con- 
trived to take away the king's life. 
Ahaſuerus being hereby put in mind of 


Mordecai's good offices, interrupted 
the reader, and aſked whether Mordecai 
had been rewarded for ſuch an eminent 
ſervice? It was anſwered, that he had 
received no fort of recompence at all. 
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to the king's levee, to deſire that Mor- 


decai might be _ upon a gibbet 
which he had provided for that pur- 
poſe. 


Ahaſuerus = orders for his 
admiſſion, and before he ſpoke, ſaid 


to him, What ſhall be done unto 
tb the man whom the king delighteth 
to honour?? Haman, who bored 
that all this favour was intended for 
himſelf, replied, © Let this man be 
© dreſſed in the royal robes ; let him 
be mounted on the ſame horſe the 
king himſelf generally rides; and 

| © Tet a royal diadem be placed upon 


© his head; let the principal perſon 
of all the great men belonging to 


the court hold the reins of his horſe, 
and walk before him to the moſt 


public part of the city, proclaiming 


all the way, Thus ſhall it be done 


© to the man whom the king de- 


< lighteth to honour.” The king then 
commanded Haman, ſaying, © Make 
_ © haſte and ſerve Mordecai the Jew, 

in the manner you have mentioned.” 
Haman did not dare to diſobey the 
king, and Mordecai received an un- 
expected honour, which however he 
did not much enjoy, by reaſon of the 
danger to which he ſaw all his bre- 
theren expoſed. In the mean while, 
dinner-time being come, enquiry was 
made for Haman, who was to bear 


the king company at. the entertain- 


ment which Eſther had prepared for 
them. At this feaſt Ahaſuerus, in the 
heat of wine, ſaid again to Eſther, as 
he had done before, What is it that 
you would aſk or deſire of me? The 
queen replied, * If I have found 
© favour in thy ſight, O king, let 
my life, and that of my people be 
given me at my petition, for we 
have all been given up to be de- 
_ © ſtroyed and utterly extirpated.“ The 
king anſwered, * And who is it that 
dare undertake what you mention P 


Eſther ſaid, © This Haman, whom you 


[59] 


feited eſtate to Eſther, 
the edit which appointed a general 

| maſſacre of the Jews to be upon the 

thirteenth day of the month Adar; 
gave letters to the contrary, and per- 
mitted them to take vengeance on 
their enemies, on the ver. 


Haman 
hearing this was quite confounded ; 
and the king at the ſame time riſing up 
in a paſlion, left the banquetting room 


AHA 


and went out into the 
Haman threw himſelf at the queen's 
feet, who was lying upon the bed, on 


which, after the manner of the Per- 
ſtans, ſhe had been eating. Aha- 
ſuerus at that inſtant returning, and 
ſeeing Haman on the queen's bed, 
© what, ſaid he,“ will he force the 
queen alſo before me in mine own 
* houſe.” As the word went out of the 
king's mouth, they covered Haman's 
face, who now looked upon himſelf as 
| Then one of 
the king's pages ſaid that Haman had 
erected a gallows fifty cubits high for 
Mordecai, whereupon the king Jefired 
to hang him thereon, which was ac- 
cordingly done. After this (chap. viii.) 
king Ahaſuerus gave Haman's em- 


one condemned to die. 


ployment to Mordecai, and his for- 


tion. See the article Haman, &c. 


Theſe tranſactions happened in the 
12, 13, and 14th of king Ahaſuerus's 
reign, but as the remaining part of this 
prince's hiſtory has no relation to that 
of the ſacred volume, we ſhall only 


obſerve further in this place, concern- 


ing Darius, or the Ahaſuerus or Ar- 


taxerxes of ſcripture, that havin 


reigned 36 years, he died in the year 
of the world 3589, and was ſucceeded 


by Xerxes, whom he had by Atoſſa 
or Vaſhti the daughter of Cyrus. Some 
further particulars of the life of this 
prince may be ſeen under the articles 


Dag ius and ESTHER, 


| Now, agreeable to our promiſe at the 
beginning of this article, we ſhall 
propoſe the objections made to the 
opinion of Uſher, which we have fol- . 
lowed, and which makes Darius the 


ſon of Hyſtaſpes to be the Ahaſuerus 


of the ſcripture. Dr. Prideaux ob- 
ſerves, - that the Op inion of Uſher, 


Who 


garden. Then 


He revoked 


y day which 
had been appointed for their deſtruc- 
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ſo great an aſtendancy over him, that 


he declared her ſon Xerxes his ſucceſſor, 


to the excluſion of his other ſons. 


The Dr. adds, that the principal rea- 
ſon which made biſhop Uſher adopt 
the opinion he maintains here, is that 
ſaying in the book of Eſther (chap.x.1.) 
© 'That king Ahaſuerus laid a tribute 

upon the land, and upon the iſles of 

© the ſea,” which we read in Herodo- 

tus concerning Darius the ſon of Hy- 
ſtaſpes; but our author obſerves, that 
tmis is by Strabo attributed to Darius 
Longimanus, which he would have 
us explain of Artaxerxes Lon 


8 
His reaſons for making this prince 


the huſband of Either are, 1. That 
Joſephus (lib. 11. c. 6.) aſſures us that 
Artaxerexes Longimanus was Eſther's 
huſband. 
Septuagint, and the Greek addi- 
tions to the book of Eſther, call Aha- 
ſuerus by the name of Artaxerxes; 
there being ſeveral circumſtances in 
thoſe additions which cannot be ap- 
plied to Artaxerexes Mnemon. 3. That 
the extraordinary favour wherewith 
Artaxerexes Longimanus honoured the 
Jews, make it probable that he had 
married a Jeweſs, and 4. That this 
opinion is maintained by Sulpitius Se- 
verus, and many other authors both 


2. That the verſion of the 


antient and modern. 


Ihe only reaſon Joſeph Scaliger ad- 


vances in ſupport of his opinion for 


Xerxes's being the Ahaſuerus of ſcrip- 


ture, and his wife Ameſtris queen 
Eſther, is only the reſemblance of the 
name of this princeſs to that of Eſther; 
but the ſeveral circumſtances related 
of Ameſtris prove beyond contradiction 
that ſhe can by no means be the Eſther 


[6] 


Cho makesAtoſſathe daughter of Cyrus 
to be the ſame with Vaſhti, and makes 
Ariſtone the ſame with Eſther, is con- 
tradicted by Herodotus : for this hi- 
ſtorian informs us, that Ariftone was 
alſo the daughter of Cyrus, who in 
that caſe could not be Eſther. He fur- 
ther informs us, that Atoſſa had four 
| ſons by Darius, without reckoning 
daughters, and that ſhe had all along 


and impieties. 
gimanus. 


ſtanding 


AHA 


of che ſeripture: for Ameſtris the wiſe 
of Xerxes had a ſon by this prince 
who was of age to marry in the ſeventh. 
year of his father's reign, whereas 


Eſther was not married till the ſeventh 


year of her huſband's reign. . | 
F.Calmet, who foreſaw the objection of 
Prideaux, in his comment upon Eſther, 
without venturing to ſay who Vaſhti 
was, that was divorced by Ahaſuerus, 
has ſhewn that neither Atofla, whom 
he takes to be the daughter of Cyrus, 


nor Ariſtone, who was a virgin when 


he married her, and might very well 


be Eſther, were Ulimilled by Aha- 
ſuerus. 


AHAVA, a river of Babylonia, or 


rather of Aſſyria, where Ezra (vii. 15.) 


gathered thoſe captives into a body, 


whom he brought with him into Ju- 


"Mea; 


AHAZ, king of Judah, the fon 


of Jotham, ak for his vices 
There are no ſmall 
difficulties about the age this prince 
was of, when he mounted the throne of 
Judah. The text (2 Kings xvi. 2.) 
expreſsly ſays, that he was twenty 


years of age When he began his reign: 


(in the year of the world 3262) but it 


is ſaid in the ſame place, that he 


reigned only ſixteen years: whence 
it neceſſarily follows, that he lived 


but thirty-ſix years: yet, notwith- 


and twenty years of age when he be- 
gan to reign : therefore he muſt have 


been born when his father Ahaz was 


no more than eleven years of age, 


which ſeveral celebrated commentators 

ſtrive to. maintain: ſuch however as 
cannot be reconciled to this opinion, 
have attempted various ways to extri- 
cate themſelves from this perplexity, 
as may be ſeen in the ſeveral com- 


ments upon the ſecond book of Kings. 


Ahaz walked in the ways of the kings 
of Iſrael and Samaria; that is to ſay, 
he gave himſelf up to idolatry and all 

manner of diforders : one of his ſons 
he conſecrated, by making him paſs 
| E through, | 


this, we know that his 
ſon Hezekiah (id. xviii. 2.) was five 


br 
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booty. 2 Chr. xxviii. 17. 
deplorable circumſtances, and before 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem, the prophet 
Iſaiah went to Ahaz, and foretold the 
deliverance of his country, and the de- 


AHA 


through, and periſh by, the fire, in 
honour of the falſe God Moloch; 


(id. xvi. 3.) and he offered ſacrifices 
and incenſe upon the high-places, 


upon hills, and in groves. Towards 


the latter part of the reign of Jotham his 


father, the Lord began to move Rezin 
king of Syria, and Pekah king of Iſrael, 
againſt Judah (74. xv. 37.) Theſe two 
kings therefore invaded Judea in the 
beginning of the reign of Ahaz (id. 
xvi, 5, &c.) and having defeated his 


army, and pillaged the country, they 


laid 2 to Jeruſalem. When they 
at they could not make them 


ſelves maſters of that city they divided 


their army, plundered the country, 
and made the inhabitants priſoners of 
war. Rezin and his part of the con- 
federate army marched with all their 


ſpoil to Damaſcus; but Pekah with his 
diviſion of the army having attacked 


Ahaz, killed an hundred and twenty 
thouſand men of his army in one bat- 
le, and carried away men, women, 
and children, without diſtinction, to 
the number of two hundred thouſand. 
But as they were carrying thoſe cap- 
tives to Samaria; the prophet Oded 


with the principal inhabitants of the 
city came out to meet them; and by 
their remonſtrances, prevailed with 


them to ſet their priſoners at liberty. 
They not only did this, but gave them 


likewiſe ſomething to eat, reſtored the 


booty which they had taken; and 


thoſe who were not able to perform 


their journey on foot, were conveyed 
in carriages to Jericho: whilſt Ahaz's 
affairs were in this diſmal plight, the 
Pͤhiliſtines and Edomites invaded other 
parts of his land, committed a thou- 
_ ſand diforders, killed multitudes of 


the people, and carried of much 
In theſe 


ſtruction of his enemies. To prove 


the truth of his prediction, the prophet 
gave him the liberty of chuſing what 


1.611 


A H A 


prodigy he pleaſed, but Ahaz refuſed 
to aſk any, ſaying, he would not 
tempt the Lord. Hear then,“ ſaid Iſa- 


* 1ah (vii. 13.-16.) O houſe of David, is 
it a ſmall thing for you to weary men, 


but muſt ye weary my God alſo? 
© Behold the ſign whach the Lord ſhall 
6 give you, a virgin ſhall conceive and 
bear a ſon, and ſhall call his name 
© Immanuel. Butter and honey ſhall 
dhe eat, that he may know to refuſe 
the evil and chuſe the good.“ At the 
ſame time Iſaiah, as a demonſtration 
of the approaching ruin of Rezin and 
Pekab, gave him his ſon Haſhbaz, 
and aſſured him that before this child 
ſhould be able to call his father, or 
his mother, by their names, the two 
kings who were confederated againſt 
Judah, ſhould be ſlain. . 


But as Ahaz did not change his life, 


God permitted his enemies to return 


the year following, and lay waſte all 
the kingdom of Judah. In this di- 


ſtreſſed conditon, Ahaz finding no 


other remedy for his affairs, ſent em- 
baſſadors to Tiglath-pileſer, king of 


the Aſſyrians, with commiſſion to ſay, 
from him, I am thy ſervant and thy 
« ſon, come up and fave me out of 


* the hands of the king of Syria, and 


the king of Iſrael, which riſe up 


* againſt me.“ 2 Kings xvi. 7. And 
to engage the king of Aſſyria to his 
intereſt ; he ſtript the temple and city 
of all the gold which he could meet 
with, and ſent it to the king of Aſſy- 

ria. Soon after this embaſly, Tiglath- 
pileſer, in conſequence thereof, marched 
to the aſſiſtance of Ahaz, attacked 
Rezin and killed him; took his ca- 
pital Damaſcus, deſtroyed it and re- 
moved the inhabitants thereof to Cy- 


Ahaz having gone ſo far as Damaſcus 
to meet the king of Aſſyria, ſeeing 
there a profane altar, he ſent a model 
of it to the high prieſt Uryah, that he 
might have one made like it, which _ 
was to- be placed in the Temple at 
Jeruſalem. Accordingly when Ahaz 
returned thither, he had the altar re- 


moved 
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AHA 
moved which was in the temple, and 
this fixed there in the room of it. 
Upon this new altar, he offered ſacri- 
fices, and commanded the high-prieſt 
Uryah never to offer upon any other 
for the future. He ordered alſo the 
| baſes to be takgn away, which were 
adorned with Lie engravings, and 
the levers of braſs, which reſted on 
them. He removed likewiſe the brazen 

fea, which was ſupported by oxen of 
the ſame metal, — commanded them 
to be placed below upon the pave- 
ment of the temple. The misfortunes 
which he ſaw himſelf expoſed to, had 
no influence to make him better: on 
the contrary, in the times of his 
greateſt affliction, he ſhewed the 
higheſt contempt of God, 2 Chro. 
xxviii. 22, &c. by ſacrificing to the 
Syrian deities, whom he looked upon 
as the authors of his calamities, and 
endeavoured to render propitious to 


him, by honouring them in this man- 


ner. He broke in pieces the veſſels 


of the houſe of God, ſhut up the 


gates of the temple, and erected altars 
in all parts of Jeruſalem. He ſet up 


altars likewiſe in all the cities of 
Judah, with a deſign to offer incenſe 
on them. At length he ſlept with his 


fathers, and was buried in Jeruſalem, 
but not in the ſepulchres of the kings 


of Judah his predeceſſors, which ho- 
nour he was deprived of, on account 
of his iniquitous courſe of life. Heze- 
kiah his ſon ſucceeded him in the 
year of the world 3278, before Jeſus. 


Chriſt 726. 


__ Anaz, the father of Jehoada, 1 Chr. 


li, 365. 


* 


of Ahab king of Iſrael. Ahaziah 


reigned two years, part alone, and 


part with his father Ahab, who or- 
dained him his aſſociate in the king- 
dom a year before his death. Ahaziah 


imitated his father's eue Kings 
1MOration 

to Baal and Aſtarte, the worſhip of 
whom had been introduced in Iſrael 


Xxii. 52, ſeq.) and paid his 


by Jezebel his mother, The ſcripture 


LM) YA 


ſays, that king Jehoſhaphat having 
equipped a fleet at Ezion-geber, Ahaz- 


defired leave for his ſervants to go 

with Jehoſhaphat's ſervants to Ophir. 
Jehoſhaphat in all PE at firſt 
rſt book 


might ſeruple it, ſince the 
of kings (xxii. 49.) relates that he 
would not conſent to it. 


cond book chronicles (xx. 36, 37.) 


ſhews, that theſe two princes havin 


together equipped a fleet for Tarſhiſh, 
God . 4. 


pious king, permitted the fleet to be ſa 


ſhattered by tempeſtuous winds, that 
it was rendered unfit to perform the 


intended voyage. 


The Moabites, who had been always 


obedient to the kings of the ten tribes, 


ever ſince their ſeparation from the 
kingdom of Judah, revolted after the 
death of Ahab, and refuſed to pay the 
Ahaziah had not 
leiſure or power to reduce them: 
(2 Kings i. 1, 2, &c.) for about the 
ſame time, having fallen thro à latteſs 
from the top of his houſe, he hurt 
himſelf conſiderably, and ſent meſ- 


ordinary tribute. 


ſengers to Ekron, in order to conſult 


Baal-zebub the god of that place, 
whether he ſhould recover of the in- 
diſpoſition occaſioned by this accident, 
But the prophet Elijah, by-God's ap- 
pointment meeting Ahaziah's meſſen- 


gers, ſaid unto them. * Is it becauſe 


© there is no God in Iſrael, that ye 

go thus and conſult Baal-zebub the | 
God of Ekron? Therefore thus ſaith 
the Lord, thou ſhalt not come down 
from that bed on which thou art 
: a] ꝑ— gone up, e ſhalt - furely die 
_ __ AHAZIAH, the ſon and ſucceſſor 


Having thus fpoke, he went away 


upon which Ahaziah's meſſengers, re- 
turning to this prince's palace, related 
em, Ahaziah 

aſked them what fort of a man he was 
who had ſpoke to them in this man- 
ner. The meſſengers anſwered, He 
is an hairy man, girt with a girdle of 
leather about his loins,' upon which 


Ahaziah faid, It is Elijah the Tiſh- | 
Auhaziah, 


what had happened to 


bite', 


But the ſe- 


A at the alliance which 
Jehoſhaphat had made with this im- 
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AHA 


to ſeize Elijah, and to bring him to 


the palace: but the captain having 


ſpoke in too indiſcreet a manner to 


the man of God, Elijah called fire 
from heaven which deſtroyed him and 
his fifty ſoldiers. Ahaziah, hearing 
of this, ſent another who was con- 


ſumed in like manner by a fire from 


heaven, together with his fifty ſoldiers. 


A third being ſent to the prophet 
fell upon his knees before him, and 
entreated him to preſerve his life, and 
wait upon the king. Hereupon the 
angel of the Lord ſuggeſted to the 
| prophet, that he might go, having 
nothing to fear. Elijah therefore aroſe, 
went to Ahaziah, and repeated to him 
What before he had told his meſſen- 
gers, that he ſhould not recover from 


his illneſs ; and according to the pro- 


phet's declaration, he died in the 
year of the world 3108, and Jehoram 
: Hy e ſucceeded to the crown. 


_ Anazlan, king of Judah, the fon 


he began to reign, (2 Kings viii. 26, 
ſeq.) and he reigned one year only at 
Jeruſalem. He walked in the ways 


of Ahab's houſe, to which he was 


allied, his mother being of that fa- 


mily, and did evil in the fight of the 
Lord. Ahaziah (2 Chr. xxi. 17.) is 
called Jehoahaz, and the text of the 
| ſecond book of the Chronicles, (xxii. 
2,) expreſsly ſays, that Ahaziah 


was two and forty years old when he 
began to reign, wherein it differs from 


the text before quoted: but this paſ- 


ſage in the Chronicles is thought to 


be corrupted. Joram king of Iſrael 
(2 Kings viii. and 2 Chro. xxiii.) going 
do attack Ramoth-gilead, which the 
kings of Syria had taken from his 
predeceſſors, was there dangerouſly 
wounded, and carried by his own 
appointment to Jezreel, in order to 


| Ahaziah, having received this infor- 
mation, immediately ſent a captain, 
with fifty ſoldiers under his command, 


AHA 
be dreſſed.” Ahaziah Joram's friend 


and relation, accompanied him in this 
war, and came afterwards to viſit him 
at Jezreel, In the mean time, Jeha _ 
the ſon of Nimſhi, whom Joram had 


left beſieging the fortreſs of Ramoth, 
rebelled againſt his maſter, and feb 


out with a deſign of extirpating the 

houſe of Ahab, according to the com- 
mand of the Lord 2 Kings ix. Joram 
and Ahaziah, who knew nothing of 
his intentions, went to meet him. 
Jehu ſhot Joram dead upon the ſpot: 


however, Ahaziah fled, but Jehw's 


people overtook him at the going 5 
to Gur, and mortally woun ded _ 


notwithſtanding which, he had ſtrength 


enough to reach Megitdo where he 


died. His ſervants, having laid him 


in his chariot, carried him to Jeruſa- 


lem, where he was buried with his fa- 


thers in the city of David. After this 
manner is the ſtory related in the boo 
of Kings: but in Chronicles (chap. 
xx. 8, &c) it is told, with ſome little 
differense, in the manner following: 
And it came to paſs, that when Jehu was 
of Jehoram andAthaliah, ſucceeded his 
father in the kingdom of Judah, in 

the year of the world 3119. Two and 
twenty years old was this prince when 


executing judgment upon the houſe of 


Ahab, and found the princes of Judah, 
and the ſons of the brethern of Ahaziah 
that miniſtered to Ahaziah, he ſlew Wx 
them; and he ſought Ahaziah, and 
they caught him, for he was hid in 
Samaria, and brought him to Jehu ; 
and when they had ſlain him, they 
buried him, becauſe, ſaid they, he is 
the ſon of Jehoſhaphat, F. Calmet 
obſerves, that to reconcile the relation 
in the books of kings, the better with 
that in the chronicles, it may be ſaid, | 
that in the paſſage here produced, 
Samaria is put down, not for the city | 
but the kingdom of that name, Jehu 
being informed that Ahaziah was ftill 
in the territories of Iſrael, and con- 
tinued dangerouſly ill at Megiddo, not 
being able to reach the land of Judah, 
he gave orders for him to be brought 


into his preſence,.. and put to death, 


Thus ſeveral commentators on the ſe, 


cond book of Kings, chap. ix. 22+ 


23, &c. and the ſecond. book of Chro. 
nicles. xxii. 9. In 


A1 


In order to reconcile the different ac- 


counts of the ſame event, we muſt 
alſo obſerve, that as one great end of 
writing the book of the Chronicles was 
to ſupply ſuch matters as had been 
omitted in the book of Kings, ſo this 
account of the death of Ahaziah in the 
latter is very ſhort, and included che 
ſtory of Jehoram, that the reader at 
one and the ſame view, as it were, 
might perceive in what manner it was, 


that both theſe princes fell: but in 


the former it 1s told more at large; 
and therefore to compleat the hiſtory. 
we muſt take in both accounts; and 


rom thence we may gather, that «#71 


ſeeing Jehoram mortally wounded, 
*Ahaziah turned his chariot and made 
the beſt of his way to Samaria, in 


\ order to eſcape into his own kingdom: 


but finding theſe paſſes too narrowly 
_ guarded, he thought proper to con- 
ceal himſelf in the town, in hopes of a 
better opportunity; that Jehu coming 
in the mean time to Samaria, and 


having intelligence that Ahaziah was 


lurking there, ordered that diligent 
ſearch ſhould be made for him; and 
when he was found, that he ſhould 
be carried to Gur (the place in all 
probability where his father Joram had 


| ſlain all his brethern) and there be 
killed in his chariot, that ſo his ſervants 


5 80 immediately carry off his corps, 
and bury it. But as Jehu's orders to 
the officers that were entruſted with 
the execution was only, that they 
ſhould /riite him, they thought it 
enough to give him a mortal wound, 
ſo that his ſervants carried him from 
thence to Megiddo, the next town in 


the tribe of Iſſachar, where he died. 
Stachhouſeés Hiſt; of the Bible. b. vi. c, 3. 


- AHIAH, the ſon of Shiſha, and ſe- 


Alk was alſo the ſon to Ahitub, 


the high-prieſt, and his ſucceſſor in 
the ſovereign pontificate ; (i Sam. xiv, 
3.) which dignity Ahiah left to his 
jon Abimelech, who was put to death 
by order of Saul. FOE + Sg 


4 AHIAM, one of thoſe brave officers 


[ 64] 


who had a command in David 


Bethel. 


AHI 
2 Sam. xxiii. 


; AHIEZER, 


ſeventy-two thouſand ſeven hundred 


men of his tribe. He offered a filver 
baion at the tabernacle which, weighed 
130 ſhekels, and a filver-bowl of ſe- 


venty ſhekels in weight, both full of 


fine flour mingled with oil for a meat- 
offering; a golden ſpoon of ten ſhe- 
kels, full of incenſe; a young bullock, 

a ram, and a lamb of. the firſt year, 
for a burnt-offering ; a kid, for a fin- 
offering; two oxen, five rams, five he- 
goats, and five lambs, of the firſt year for 


a peace-offering. Numb. viu. 66, 67. 


AHIH UD, the ſon of Naaman, and 


brother of Ahoah of the tribe of Ben- 


Jamin. 1 Chr. viii. 7 


AHIJAH, the prophet of the Lord 
who dwelt at Shilo. He is thought 
to be the perſon Who ſpoke twice to 
Solomon from God, once while he 
was building the temple, (1 Kings vi. 
II.) at which time he promiſed him 
his protection; and at another time 


(id. xi. 6.) after his falling into all his 


irregularities, when God expreſſed his 
indignation with great threatnings and 


reproaches. Ahijah was one of thoſe 


who wrote the annals or hiſtory of this 
prince, (2 Chr. ix. 29.) The ſame pro- 
phet declared to Jeroboam, that he 
would uſurp the kingdom, (1 Kings 
xi. 29, &c.) and that two heifers 
ſhould alienate him from the Lord, 
meaning the golden calves erected by 
Jeroboam, one at Dan, the other at 
See the article JERoBOAM. 
About the end of Jeroboam's reign, 
towards the year of the world 3046, 
Abijah the ſon of that prince fell fick, 
upon which Jeroboam ſaid to his wife, 
(1 Kings xiv. 2, &c.) * Ariſe, I pray 

* thee, and diſguiſe thy ſelf, that thou 
de not known to be the wife of Je- 
© roboam ; and get thee to Shiloh; 
| © behold there is Abijah the prophet, 
which told me that I ſhould be king 
over this people, and take with thee 
i = ES 


's army. | 


the ſon of Ammiſh- + 
addai, chief of the tribe of Dan, who, 
came out of Egypt at the head of 
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thus ſhalt thou ſay unto her. 
roboam's wife therefore came in diſ- 


of her feet, he ſaid, 


5 Ind. 
of Jeroboam, of whom we have made 
mention in the preceding article, and 
uſurped his kingdom; thus executing 
the vengeance God denounced againit ' 
him, by the mouth of the prophet © 
Abyah the Shilonite. 


Atl 


© cruiſe of honey, and go to him; he 


©-ſhall tell thee what ſhall decdme of 


the child.” The queen therefore went 


to Ahijah's houſe in Shiloh. Now the 
; prophet could not ſee, for his eyes were 


darkened with old age ; but the Lord 


| faid to him, Behold the wife of Jero- 
boam cometh to conſult thee concerning 


the diſtemper of her ſon; thus and 


guiſed, and Ahijah heard the ſound 
Come in, thou 
© wife of Jeroboam, why feigneſt thou 


_ © thyſelf to be another, for J am ſent 


© to ther with heavy tidings.“ Then 


the prophet commanded her to go and 


tell Jeroboam all the evil that the Lord 
had declared he would bring upon his 


| Houſe, for his impieties; that ſo ſoon 
as ſhe would enter into the city, her 
ſon Abijah ſhould die, and ſhould be 
the only one of Jeroboam's houſe that 
ſhould come to the grave, or receive 
the honours of a burial, A more par- 

_ ticular account of theſe predictions, 


and their accompliſhment the reader 


will find under the articles Az JAR 


and JEROBOAM. _ 

Ahijah in all ovobaliDity did not long 
ſurvive the time of this laſt prophecy; 
but the time and manner of his death, 


we are not acquainted with. 


AHIJaH, the ſon of Sa kia of” 
Baaſha killed Nadab the ſon 


AHr1Jjan was allo the ſon of Pelon, * 


one of thoſe brave officers who had 
commands in David's army. 

This likewiſe was the name of che 
keeper of the temple-treaſury under 
David, (1 Chr. xxvi. 20.) and of a 
ſon of Eſrom of the tribe of Judah. 
1 Chr. ii. 25, 

* _AHIKAM, the fon P Shaphan, and : 
* father of Gedaliah, He was $ out by * 


Vor. I. I. 


* 


[65] 


=. ten loaves, and cracknels; and a 


As Je- under the reign of Solomon. 


AHI 
ſiha king of Judah to Huldah the pro- 
pheteſs, (2 Kings xxii. 12.) to conſult 


her concerning the book of the law; 


which had been found in the temple. 
AHILUD, the father of Jehoſha- 


phat, who was David's ſecretary 4 


2 Sam. viii. 16. 
AHIMAAZ, the fon of Zadok the 


ligh-prieft. Ahimaaz ſucceeded his 


father in the year of the world 3000, 
He per- 
formed a very important piece of ſer- 
vice for David during the war with 


Abſalom ; for while his father Zadok 


was in Jeruſalem, (2 Sam. xv. 29. & 
ſeq.) with Huſhai the friend of David, 
Ahimaaz and Jonathan continued 


without the city (id. xvii. 17, & 
ſeq.) near En- rogel, or the fountain 


thither a maid-ſervant came 
to tell them the reſolution which had 


of Rogel: 


been taken in Abſalom's council: 


whereupon they immediately departed 
to give the king intelligence thereof. 
But being diſcovered by a young lad 
Who gave information concerning 
them to Abſalom, that prince ſent _ 
orders to purſue them. Ahimaaz and 
Jonathan fearing to be taken, retired 


to a man's houſe at Baharim, in whoſe 


court-yard there was a well, wherein 


they concealed themſelves. Upon the 


mouth of this well, the woman of the 
houſe ſpread a covering, and on the 
When Abſa- 
lom's people came, they aſked the 
woman where Ahimaaz and Jonathan 
were? The woman anſwered, that 
they took a little water, and went away 
Thoſe therefore who 
were in purſuit of theſe men not find- 
ing them, returned to Jeruſalem, ' 
Then Ahimaaz and Jonathan getting 
out of the well, continued their journey, 
and came to David, telling him, that 
no time was to be loſt, and that he 

was to paſs over Jordan with all poſ- 


covering, ground- corn. 


in great haſte. 


' fible expedition, See ABSALOM. 


After the battle wherein Abſalom was 
overcome and ſlain, (chap: xviii.) Ahi- 


maaz defired Joab's leave to carry the 


news thereof to David. But initead - 
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of him, Joab ſent Cuſhi to carry the 
news, and told Ahimaaz that he would 


«diſpatch him to the king upon ſome 
other occaſion : but ſoon after Cuſhi 


was diſpatched, Ahimaaz applied 
again to Joab, praying, to be permit- 


ted to run after Cuſhi ; and having ob- 


_ tained leave, he ran by the way of the 
plain, and outran Cuſhi. The cen- 
tinel who kept watch upon the roof of 
the gate, ſeeing a man coming alone, 


gave immediate notice to the king, 


who ſaid, If he is alone, he brings 
© news.” As therefore he was coming 


on with great haſte, the centinel ſaw 


a ſecond running alſo, whereof giving 


notice from his ſtation, the king ſaid, 


Fe alſo is the bearer of news'. (or 
good news, as F. Calmet renders both 


theſe obſervations of the king; which 
indeed is very probable ſhould have 


been the reading, becauſe, as this 


commentator juſtly obſerves, had his 
army been defeated, the people would 


have returned in crowds) 'The centi- 


nel told the king, the running of the 
foremoſt is like that of Ahimaaz the 


ſon of Zadok. Then the king ſaid, 


He is a good man, and bringeth 
good tidings.“ Ahimaaz coming 
near, called out to the king, All is 
well.“ And falling down to the 
earth upon his face before the king, 
he ſaid, Bleſſed be the Lord thy 

God which hath delivered up the 

men that lift up their hand againſt 

my Lord the king.“ And the king 


ſaid, Is the young man Abſalom 


_ © ſafe.” Ahimaaz, out of prudence, was 
unwilling to declare his death to the 
king, and ſaid only, When Joab 
( © ſent the king's ſervant and me thy 
_ * ſervant, I faw a great tumult, but 1 
knew not what it was. And the 

king faid, Turn aſide, and ſtand 


here.“ This is all we learn concern- 
ing Ahimaaz. He was ſucceeded in 
the prieſt-hood by Azariah his ſon. 
AHIMAN, a giant of the race of 
Anak, who dwelt at Hebron, when 
they who were ſent from the camp of 
IIxael to viſit the land of Canaan arrived 


there. Numb. xiii. 22. He 


[166]; AH! 


driven from Hebron with his brethren 
Sheſhai and Talmai, when Caleb took 


this City, (Joſh. xv. 14.) in the year 


of the world 2559, | . 
AHIMELECH, or ApimteLecn, 
the ſon of Ahitub, and brother of 


Ahiah, whom he ſucceeded in the 
high-pyzeſthood. He is called Abiathar 
in St. Mark (chap. ii. 26.) During his 
prieſt-hood the tabernacle was at Nob, © 
where Ahimelech, with other prieſts, 
had their habitation. David being 
informed by his friend Jonathan, that 
Saul was determined to deſtroy him, 
thought it prudent to retire, He 


therefore went to Nob, to the high- 


prieſt Ahimelech, (1 Sam. xxi.) who 


was much ſurprized to ſee him; and ſaid 
unto him, Why art thou alone, and 
© no man with thee ? David anſwered, 


* 'The king hath given me orders, 
* which are very preſſing, and has 


© forbidden me to diſcover them to 


* any man; and my people are ap- 
pointed to rendezyous in ſuch a 
© place. If therefore you have any 
to eat, tho' it be but five 
* loaves, give them to me.“ The 


* thing 


high-prieſt anſwered, © I have no 


common bread; but there is hallowed 
* bread, if the young men have kept 
© themſelves at leaſt from women. 


© Of a truth,“ ſaid David, women have 


been kept from us about theſe three 


days; and if they are any ways 


* polluted, I will take care they ſhall be 
purified before they eat of this bread.” 
David added, Is there not here un- 
« der thine hand, a ſpear or ſword? 
for I have neither brought my ſword 
nor my weapons with me, becauſe 


* the king's buſineſs required haſte.” 


Ahimelech anſwered, * The ſword of 
Goliath the Philiſtine, whom thou 
« ſleweſt in the valley of Elah, behold 
* it is here wrapt up in a cloath, be- 
* hind the ephod ; if thou wilt take 
, that, take it; for there is no other 
ſave that here.“ And David ſald, 
* Thereis none like that, give it me.“ 
And David aroſe and went to 2 


* 
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thither. 


mite was at Nob, when David came 
One day therefore as Saul 
was complaining to his officers, that 


no one was affected with his misfor- 


(id. xxii. . 


tunes, or gave him any intelligence of 


what was ing on againſt him, 
yg Doeg related to him 
what had happened when David came 


d Ahimelech the high-prieſt. Saul im- 


mediately ſent orders for him and the 


other prieſts to come to him, and ſaid 


to Ahimelech, Why have you con- 


i ſpiredwith the ſon of Jeſle againſt me? 


Why have you given him a {word and 


© bread, and have conſulted God for 


© him?” Ahimelech anſwered the king, 
and ſaid, Who is ſo faithful among 
© all thy ſervants as David, which is the 
* king's ſon-in-law, and goeth at thy 


' © bidding, and is honourable in thine 
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© houſe? Did I then begin to enquire 


© of God for him ?? Saul, without any 


regard to Ahimelech's reaſon, faid, 


Thou ſhalt ſurely die, Ahimelech, 
thou and all thy father's houſe. 


Whereupon he commanded his guards 


that were about him to fall upon the 


> prieſts of the Lord, but they would 
not undertake ſo barbarous an office: 
however, Doeg, who had been their 
2 accuſer, at the king's command be- 


came their executioner, and with his 


2 facrilegious hand flew no leſs than 
eighty-five of them; though the Sep- 
tuagint as well as the Syrian verſion, 


make the number of prieſts ſlain by 
Doeg, to be three hundred and five. 
Nor did Saul ſtop here ; for ſending a 


party to Nob, he commanded them 


to put men, women, and children, 
and even all the cattle they found to the 
edge of the ſword : but one of Ahi- 


| melech's ſons, by name Abiathar, 
eſcaped the ſlaughter, and retired to 


David. This happened in the year 
of the world 2944, before Chriſt 1060. 
See the articles ABiaTHAR and Dozs, 


AHINADAB, the ſon of Iddo, 


was governor of the canton of Maha- 
naim beyond Jordan, under the reign 
of Solomon. 1 Kings iv. 14. 


— TO 
king of Gath. Now Doeg the Edo- AHINOAM, the daughter of Ahi- 


AH 


maaz, and wife of Saul. 


1 Sam. xiv. 
50. W 


Anixoau was alſo the name of 
David's ſecond wife, and mother of 


Amnon. Ahinoam, who was a native 


of Jezreel, was taken by the Amale- 
kites, when they plundered Ziglag z 
but was recovered out of their hands 
by David, with the reſt of the ſpoil, 


1 Sam. xxx. ee ain 1 . 
. AHIO, with his brother Uzzah, 


were charged with driving the cart, 
- Whereon the ark was ſet, when David 
removed it from the houſe of Abina- 
dab, in order to place it in the taber- 
nacle which he had prepared for it at 
Jeruſalem. 2 Sam. vi. On this occa- 


ſion it is that Uzzah was ſmitten by 


the Lord for preſuming to touch the 
ark, when it was tottering upon the 


Cart that carried it. See Uzzan. 


AHR, the ſon of Enan, chief of 
the tribe of Naphtali. He went out 


of Egypt at the head of his tribe, con- 


ſiſting of 5 3400 men, all above 20 


years of age, and capable of bearing 


arms, without reckoning old men, 


women and children. Numb. ii. 29. 


ſeq. He was the twelfth perſon that 
made his offering, when the tabernacle 


was erected in the deſart; and he 


offered a ſilver-baſon, weighing an 
hundred and thirty ſhekels; and a 
ſilver- bowl of ſeventy ſhekels, both 
of them full of fine flour mingled with 
y dil, for a meat-offering; a golden 
ſpoon of ten ſhekels,_ full of incenſe, 
a young bullock, a ram, and a lamb 
of the firſt year, for a burnt-offering z 
two oxen, five rams, five he-goats, 
and five lambs of the firſt year, for a 


peace-offering. Chap. vii. 78—83. 


 AHISAMACH, the ſather of Aho- 
hah, the famous artiſicer employed by 
Moſes in building the tabernacle in 


the wilderneſs. ExOd. xxxi. 6. 


AHlIsSHAR, high-ſteward of Solo- 


mon's houſhold. 1 Kings iv. 65. 
AHITOPHEL, a native of Gillo, 
was a great ſtateſman, and for ſome 


time the counſellor of king David, 
ER 


whom 
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„ 
whom he at length deſerted; by joining 


in the rebellion of Abſalom. There 


are ſeveral conjectures concerning the 


motives which induced Ahitophel to 


embrace the intereſt of Abſalom. _ 
The Jews are of opinion, that Ahito- 


| Phel was incenſed againſt David, and 
therefore ready to go over to the ad- 

verſe party, becauſe he had abuſed 
| Bathſheba, whom they take to have 


been his grand-daughter, as ſhe was 


the daughter of Eliam; (2 Sam. xi. 
3.) and Ahitophel had a fon of that 


name. 2 Sam. xxiii. 34. For this 


reaſon they imagine, that he adviſed 
Abſalom to lie with his father's con- 


cubines, that he might be repaid in 
kind, though the ſcripture aſſigns ano- 
ther, viz. that he and his father might 
thereby become irreconcileable. Poo/”s 
Annotations, _ has 7 

But whatever theſe motives were, cer- 
tain it is, that fo ſoon as Abſalom was 
preferred to the crown by the 3 
part of the Iſraelites, he ſent fo 


aſuſt him with his advice in the preſent 


ſtate of his affairs: for at that time, 


Ahitopheb's counſels were received as 


the oracles of God himſelf. Chap. xvi. 


ult. Nothing gave David more un- 


eaſineſs, than to hear that this great 
ſtateſman was of Abſalom's party; and 
when Huſhai his friend came to wait 
on him, and attend him in his flight, 
be infreated him to return rather to 
Jeruſalem, make a ſhew of offering 
ais ſervices to Abſalom, and endeavour 
- prudent meaſures 
which ſhould be propoſed by Ahito- 


to fruſtrate the 
phel. chap. xv. 32, &c. When Ab- 


{alom was come to Jeruſalem, he de- 
| fired Ahitophel to deliberate with his 


other counſellors upon the meaſures 


which were proper for him to take. 
Ahitophel adviſed him in the firſt place 


to abuſe his father's concubines, fo that 


when his party ſhould underſtand, that 


he had diſhonoured his father in this 
manner, they might conclude, that 
there were no hopes of a reconciliation, 


L 68 J. 


and therefore eſpouſe his intereſt more 


e e MES 


r Ahi- 
tophel from Gillo, (2 Sam. xv. 12.) to 


AHI 


reſolutely. chap. xvi. 20. & ſeq. A 


tent, therefore, being prepared for this 


purpoſe, upon the terraſs of the king's 


palace, Abſalom, in the fight of all 
Iſrael, lay with his father's concubines. 
The next thing Ahitophel propoſed 
was (chap. xvil. 1, 2, 3, &c.) in the 
terms following, Let me now chuſe 
out twelve thouſand men, and I will 


ariſe and purſue after David this 


c 


ood at this time ; what, for the pre- 


ent, in my opinion, may do better, 
is this, Let all Iſrael be gathered unto . 
_ thee, from Dan even to Beerſheba, as 
the ſand that is by the fea for mul- 

titude ; and put thyſelf in the midſt 
of them; and wherever David is, we 

may fall upon him, and overwhelm him 
with our numbers, as the dew falleth 
upon the ground. This laſt advice 
being more agreeable to Abſalom, and 
all the elders of Iſrael, the Lord per- 
mitted that of Ahitophel which would 
have been the moſt effectual, to be 


rejected, that ſo Abſalom's ruin might 


be haſtened. Now Ahitophel, find- 


ing his advice not regarded, ſaddled 
his aſs, went to his houſe at Gillo ; 
hanged himſelf; and was buried in 
the . of his fathers. He fore- 


ſaw, without doubt, all that would 
happen in conſequence of Huſhai's ad- 


vice, and was determined to prevent 


Which 


night, and I will come upon him 
while he is weary, and weak-handed, 
and I will make him afraid, and al! 
the people that are with him ſhall | 
Hee, and I will ſmite the king only; 
* and I will bring back all the people 
© unto thee; the man whom thou _ 
© ſeekeſt is as if all returned; fo all 
© the people ſhall be in peace.“ This 
advice was very agreeable to Abſalom ' 
and all the elders of Iſrael. However, 
Abſalom deſired Huſhai to be call- 
ed to have his opinion. Huſhai be- 
ing come, and hearing what advice 
Ahitophel had given, ſaid, The coun- 
ſel which Ahitophel has given is not 
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„ich David bad not failed to Have 
inflicted on him, as ſoon as he had 
been reſettled on his throne. 


che tribe of Aſher. 
by Moſes to be one of the commiſ- 
ſioners for making a partition of the 
land of Canaan. - 

AHLAB, a city of the tribe of 
Aſher, the ſituation whereof is not | 
known. 
AHLAI, one of thoſe gallant men 
” who commanded | in David's army, 
1 Chr, xi. 41. 
8  AHOHE, or 133 the third ſon 
of Bela, and grandſon of Benjamin. 
SY 1 Chr. vi. 4. His deſcendants are 
Called Ahohites 


Ano 


Joſephus thus relates the matter : 


When Ahitophel was come home to 


Gillon, he called his family together, 


and told them the advice which he 
had given Abſalom, but that he would 
not follow it; and that in a ſhort time 
that refuſal would be his ruin: for 


David would certainly baffle him, and 


ſoon recover his kingdom. Now 
it is more honourable for me, ſays he, 

to die aſſerting my liberty like a man, 
than to wait ſneaking till David comes 
in again, and to be puniſhed at laſt for 
the {ervices | have done the ſon againſt 


the father. Fexviſh Antig. lib. vii. c. 9. 


AHITUB, the ſon of Phinehas, 


and grandſon of the high-prieſt Eli. 
His father Phinchas having been ſlain 


in that unhappy engagement wherein 
e ark was taken by the Philiſtines, 


(1; Sam. iv. 11.) he ſucceeded his 


grandfather Eli, in the year of the 


world 2888 ; and was ſucceeded by his 
fon Ahiah. * 


Arn the four of Amariah, 1 


father of the high- prieſt Zadok. 1 Chr. 


vi. 8. It is not very certain whether 


this Ahitub ever exerciſed the office of 
mo irt eres 


A5 the den of Sbelomi of 


Judges i. 31. 


AHOLAH, fee the article Ano- 


LIB |S - 

AHOLIAB, the ſon of Abifiaach: | 
of the tribe of Dan, was appointed 
together with Bezaleel to undertake 


16] 


the building of the tabernacle, Exod. 


| KART 


| in imitating 


He was appointed 


AI 


LAH and AnoLan, are 
two feigned names made uſe of by 
Ezekiel, (xxiii. 4.) to denote the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Samaria. Aho- 


lah and Aholibah, are repreſented as 
two ſiſters of Egyptian extraction. 


Aholah ſtands for Samaria, and Aho- 


libah for Jeruſalem. The firſt ſigni- 
fies a leut, and the ſecond, my tent is 
They both proſtituted them 
ſelves to the E ptians and Aſſyrians, 
oy abominations and 
idolatries; for which reaſon the Lord 


in Her. 


abandoned them to thoſe very people 


for whom they had ſhewn ſo paſſionate 
and ſo impure an affection. I hey 
were carried into captivity, and re- 
duced to the ſeyereſt ſervitude. Cal. 
... M3 ING. 

AHUZZATH, the friend of Abi- 2 
melech king of Gerar, (Geneſ. xxvi. 
26.) who came with this prince and 
Philcol the general of his army, in 
order to make an alliance with Iſaac. 
See ABIMELECH, - , 
Several interpreters, follewies the 5 
Chaldee and St. Jerom, take Ahuzzath 
in an appellative ſenſe, for a company 
of friends, which attended Abimelech. 
The Septuagint call him Ahuzzath, 


or the brideman. 


- AL a city ſituated near Bethel, to the Es, 

weſtward of i it. Gen. xu. 8. Joſh, vii. 

2, 3, &c. The Septuagint call it Agai, 
and JoſephusAina; others Aiath. Joſhua | 
having ſent a detachment of 3000 

men againſt Ai, God permitted them 
to be repulſed, for the ſake of Achan's 
| ſin, who had violated the anathema 
pronounced againſt the city of Jericho, 
as mentioned under the article AchAN. 


But after the expiation of this offence, 


the Lord commanded Joſhua( Chap. viii.) 
to march with the whole army of the 
Iſraelites againſt Ai, and treat this 
city and the kingdom thereof as he 
had treated Jericho, with this diffe- 


rence, that he gave the plunder of 
the town to the people. According 


to God's order, Joſhua ſent by night 
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zo, ooo men to lie in ambuſh behind 


Ai; having firſt well inſtructed thoſe 


who had the command of them in 


| What they were to do; and the next 
day, early in the morning, he marched 
_ againſt th 

of his army. 
ceiving them, fallied haſtily out of the 
town with all his 
the forces of the Iſraelites, who upon 


e ws with the remainder 
The king of Ai per- 


people, and fell upon 
the firſt onſet fled, as if they had been 


under ſome great terror; but this was 
only a feint to draw the enemy into the 


' 


JJ; 
As ſoon as Joſhua ſaw them all out of 
the gates, he raiſed his ſhield upon 


the top of a pike, which was the fig- 


nal given to the ambuſcade, where- 


upon they immediately entered the 


place, which they found without de- 
I . and ſet fire to it. The 
of Ai perceiving the ſmoke aſcending, 
were willing to return, but diſcovered 
thoſe who had ſet fire to the city in 
their rear, while Joſhua and thoſe 
Who were with him turning about, fell 
upon them, and cut them in pieces, 
without ſuffering ſo much as one ſingle 
perſon to eſcape, The king was taken 


people 


alive and brought to Joſhua. The 
Iſraelites entered the place, carried fire 


and ſword every where with them, 
and killed in this day's action, twelve 
thouſand of their enemies, men, wo- 
men, and children. The king of Ai 
Was put to death, and hung upon a 


gibbet, where he continued till ſunſet, 


after which he was taken down, 
thrown in the entrance of the city, 
and a great heap of ſtones raiſed over 
him. The Iſraelites divided after- 
wards among themſelves the whole 
ſpoil of the place, as the Lord had 
pane mem... ᷑ñꝶc ů 
The chevalier Folard obſerves, that 


Joſhua's enterpriſe on Ai, excepting 


in ſome particulars of military art, is 
very like that of Gibeah, which is 
ſcarce any thing mote than a copy of 
It, It would appear, ſays that writer, 
by the ſcripture account, that Joſhua 
Was not the author of the ſtratagem 


L 70] 


AI | 
made uſe of by him : for when God 


directs himſelf to Joſhua, he ſays, 


© Go __ againſt Ai; lay an ambuſ- 
* cade behind the town, I have de- 


© livered the king and the people of it 


© into thine hands: yet notwithſtand- 
ing this, God might leave the whole 


glory of the invention and execution 
of it to him, as to a great general. 


Father Calmet upon the laſt mentioned 


paſſage of ſcripture animadverts, that 
ſome think it ſtrange that God, who 
could ſo eaſily ſuppreſs Ai, and its 
inhabitants, ſhould chuſe to employ = 
artifice and ftratagem, in order to 
give the victory to the Hebrews, means 
which appear to be below the great- 
neſs of the Almighty : and which par- 
ticular people, and ſome generals, 


have rejected, as unworthy of brave 


men ; and ſuch as might rather tarniſh 

their glory, than augment the luſtre 
of it: but Folard replies, that it is 
very difficult to prove theſe did not 
uſe artifice and cunning, fince war is 
nothing elſe than the art of doubling Þ| 
with very great and well concetin ; 
method. They, continues he, who 

are ſurpriſed that God, who could ſo 


eaſily oppreſs Ai, and its inhabitants 


overthrown the walls of Jericho in an 
inftant, in the twinkling of an eye, 
and ſo have excuſed his people from 


marching round the town ſeven times, 
in order to ſee the fall of it on the 
ſeventh day. Could he not likewiſe _ 
have extirpated ſo many of his ene- | 
mies as his people had to fight wit, 
and put them at once, without ſtriking | 
one blow, in poſſeſſion of the domi ; 
Land! But why ſhould we defire to 
ſearch into the ſecrets of God! If he | 
had performed all this, he had not 
diſplayed his power ſo eminently, by 
that great number of miracles which 

he wrought in the ſight of the whole 


world ; nor would there have be en 
any merit on his people's ſide. 


* Jolkua 


by one fingle act of his will, did not | 
choſe to do ſo, rather than make uſe | 
of artifice and cunning, may conſider 
whether he might not as well have 
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© and all the people of war, fo go 71 
* apainſt Ai; (verſe 3.) and Joſhua choſe 
© out 30,000 mighty men of valour, and 
« ſent them away by night.” Folard 


remarks, that there is a manifeſt con- 
tradiction between this verſe and the 
12th, wherein it is ſaid, that Joſhua 
Choſe 5coo men out, whom he ſent 
to lie in ambuſh, between Bethel and 


Ai. How is this to be reconciled ? 


Calmet ſays, That Maſius allows but 


5000 men for the ambuſcade, and 


25, ooo for the attack of the city, be- 
ing perſuaded that an army of 600,000 


men could only create confuſion on 


this occaſion, without any neceſſit7 


for, or advantage in ſuch numbers: 


but the generality of interpreters, con- 
tinues Calmet, acknowledge two bo- 


dies to be placed in ambuſcade, both 


between Bethel and Ai; one of 25, ooo, 
and the other of 5009 men. 
With regard to the ſignal Joſhua made 
to that part of his army which lay in 
ambuſcade, the learned Folard em- 


braces the opinion of the rabbins, 


who believe what is called the ſhield 
to be too ſmall to ſerve for a ſignal : 
hence they make it to be the ſtaff of 
one of their colours: from this, our 
author concludes, that the whole co- 
lours were uſed on the occaſion ; for 
in the Aſiatic ſtile, which is very near 
the poetic, the part is oftentimes to 
be taken for the Whole. 
Al, the mother of Rizpah, Saul's 
@ncubine. ' 2 Sam. xxi. 8. 
A IALON, a city of the tribe of 
Dan. It was aſſigned over to the Le- 
vites of Koath's family. It was ſituated 
between Timnah and Bethſhemeſh, and 
is that probably ſpoken of by Joſhua, 
when he ſaid to the moon, (chap. x. 
12.) Thou moon ſtand ftill in the 
_ © valley of Ajalon.“ There were three 
other cities of this name: one was in 


the tribe of Benjamin, three miles eaſt- 


ward from Bethel; (2 Chr. xi. 10.) 
another in the tribe of Ephraim, two 
miles from Shechem, as you go to 


Jeruſalem, and to the eaſt of Bethoron; 


7 : 


711 


J uoſnua aroſe, ſays the ſacred author, and another was in the tribe of Zebu- 


actly known. 
AIN, or AEN. See the article AEN. 
ALABASTER, Alabaſtrites, the 
name of a genus of foſſils nearly al- 
lied to the marbles, being elegant 


A I. 


lun, the ſituation whereof is not ex- 


ſtones of great brightneſs, but brittle 


and not giving fire with ſteel ; they 
ferment with acids, and readily calcine 
in the fire. Dr. Hill enumerates three 
ſpecies of alabafter, 1. A white kind, 
called lygdinum marmor by the an- 


tients. 2. A yellowiſh white kind, 


called by the antients phengites. 3. A 
yellow and reddiſh kind, called fimply 
alabaſter by the antients, which being 
a very beautiful ſtone, is ſometimes 
called onyx, and onychites by the 


antients. Hills Hifh of Foffils. 


It is ſaid in the goſpel of St. Matthew, 


(xxv. 6, 7.) That Jeſus Chriſt being 


at table in Bethany, in the houſe of Si- 
mon the leper, Mary the ſiſter of La- 
zarus came thither, and poured an 
alabaſter- box full of precious ointment 
on his head. But it is obſerved, that 
all veſſels for keeping liquors, of what- 
ever matter they were compoſed, had 
in general the name of alabaſter given 


them. Hence there are ſome authors 


who are of opinion, that the box here 
mentioned was of glaſs ; and «his con- 
jecture they think is ſupp vted by 
what St. Mark ſays (chap. X V. 3.) 
That the woman who poured out the 
perfume on our Saviour, broke the box 


of alabaſter. _ 


Alabafter was uſed by the We 5 
intments, 
but alſo for a liquid meaſure contain- 
ing ten ounces of wine, or nine of oil: 
whence ſome will have it, that this 
box mentioned in the goſpels, was of 
laſs, and denominated alabaſter from 
its holding the meaſure expreſſed by 


only for a box of precious 
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ALCIM Os, or, as he is called by 


nag JAciuus, high-prielt of the 
Jews, ſucceeded to this office in the 
year of the world 3842; being of the 
—_ the prieſts, but not of a family 


— 


hood. Beſides, he 
With acts of ele 9 the per- 
ſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes; (2 


ALC 


of the firſt rank, nor of any. the ance- 


Rors whereof enjoyed the high-prieſt- 


hind been polluted 


Mace. xiv. 3.) and obtained this ſu- 


preme dignity by very irregular me- 
| 12 R in this of- 
fice by Antiochus Eupator, after the 
death of Menelaus. Alcimus did not 
perform the functions of it, till after 
the death of Judas Maccabæus. He 
therefore ſeeing that it was not in his 
power to enter upon the exerciſe of his 
dignity as high-prieſt, no ſooner had 
intelligence that Demetrius the ſon of 
Antiochus Epiphanes had ſtolen pri- 
vately from Rome, and was arrived in 
Syria, then he came to the new mo- 


narch at the head of a number of apo- 
ſtate Jews, who were at Antioch, whom 


Judas Maccabæus had cauſed to be 
baniſhed Judea for apoſtacy. He 
accuſed the Maccabean or Aſmonean 
race of having deſtroyed thoſe: that 
ſtood firm to their allegiance to him, 
and of baniſhing others. 
time he entreated the king to ſend 
| ſomebody to Judea to examine into 
the miſchiefs and diſorders committed 
by Judas Maccabzus and to chaſtiſe 
his inſolence; and finally, he forgot 
not to beg that the high-prieſthood 
ſhould be confirmed to him by Deme- 
trius, 1 Mac. vii. 
Demetrius immediately ſent Bacchides 


At the ſame 


thither, at the head of an army; and 


_ confirming Alcimus in his office of 
high- prieſt, he commanded him to ac- 
company Bacchides, and charged them 
both jointly with the care of carrying 
on this war, the ſucceſs whereof 18 
more particularly related under the 
articles BACCHIDES, DemuTrIvs, 
c. 
Bacchides having eſtabliſhed Alcimus 
by force in Judea, marched to Syria 
With his army; leaving Alcimus the 
whole government of the province, 
with troops ſufficient to ſupport him. 
Alcimus for ſome time kept his ground 


with good ſuccels 3 3 deferters came to 
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him in great numbers, with whom he 


himſelf to be in no condition to reſiſt 


ALC 


made terrible havock throughout the 


country. But Judas ſoon recovered 
a ſuperiority over him, and reſtrained | 
Alcimus and his people from making 


incurhons, who thereupon findin 


* 


Judas, returned to court (2 Macc. 


iv. 3, 4.) with a . to the king 
of a gold-crown, a 
golden branches, which in all proba- 
bility he had taken out of the temple; 
and watching his opportunity, renewed 
his complaints againſt Judas, and repre- 
ſented to the king, that as long as this 
man lived his authority would never be 
well fettled inJudea 1Macc.xxv.26,&c. 
All who had the king's ear were con- 5 
tinually inſinuating the ſame thing, 
which at laſt ſo wrought upon him, 


that he ſent a new army againſt Judas, 


under the command of Nicanor, who 
was killed and his army routed in a 
battle which he fought with Judas 


Maccabzus, as will be ſeen under the 
article NiCcanoR., | 


Demetrius being informed of chis, ſent i 
Bacchides again wich Alcimus into judea, 


with a powerful army compoſed of the 


choice of all his troops. Judas Maccabæus 
having ventured to attack this army 
with a body of only eight hundred men, 
was killed in the engagement; whereby 
Alcimus and his party were delivered 
from a formidable enemy. See the 
article Judas. 


Now the apoſtates and W REES 4 


beginning to raiſe their heads, had the 
ſuperiority every where throughout 
the country; whereupon Alcimus be- 
gan to exerciſe the ſacrilegious offices 
of the high-prieſthood, Which he had 
purchaſed with money: he gave orders 


tor demoliſhing the wall of the temple 


which incloſed the court of the prieſts 
people ; or more 


from that of the 
probably, that which divided the 
court of the circumciſed from that of 


the uncircumciſed; and Which had 
been formerly built by the directions 


of the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, 
But he had ſcarce N the work, 


before 


palm-tree and 
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"ALE. 
-before he was ſtruck with a dead'pal- 
ſy, which took his ſpeech from him, 
ſo that he died, without being able to 
utter a word, or to take any care of 


his houſe in the year of world, 3844. 
. _ALEMA, a city in the country of 


Gilead, beyond Jordan. 1 Macc. v. 26. 


ALEME TH, the ſon of Jehoadah of 
the tribe of Benjamin. 1 Chr. vi. 36. 


1 Chr, vi. 
It joins to Anathoth, 


in the tribe of Benjamin. 
60. and vii. 8. 


1 the tribe abovementioned. 

me ALEPH, the name of the letter N. 

= þeing the firſt letter in the Hebrew 

3 alphabet, from which the alpha of the 

Syrians and Greeks was formed. 
This word ſignifies prince, chief or 


other parts of ſcripture which begin 
with aleph, and the beginning of 


acroſtics, becauſe all the verſes which 
compoſe them begin with a letter of the 


alphabet, in an alphabetical order. 
ALEXANDER the Great, the ſon 


don, is deſcribed in the pr ophecies of 
Daniel (vii. 6.) under the image of 
> aleopard, with four wings, to fignify 
his great ſtrength, and the rapidity of 
his conqueſts ; and under the figure of 
a he-poat, (chap. viii. 4, 5, ©, 7.) 
| running through all the world with 
ſo much ſwiftneſs as not to touch the 
earth; and attacking a ram with horns, 
overthrowing and trampling him under 
foot, without any one being able to 
reſcue him out of his power. The he- 


goat is Alexander, and the ram is 
Darius Codomannus, the laſt of the 


Perſian emperors, and ſucceſſors of 
Cyrus. In the ſtatue repreſented in a 
dream to Nebuchadnezzar (chap. ii. 
39.) the belly of braſs was an emblem 

of Alexander; the legs of iron, of his 
ſucceſſors. He was appointed by God 

to deſtroy the Perſian empire in the 


Eaſt, and to ęſtabliſn the Grecian 
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' monarchy in its room. Alexander, 
having ſucceeded his father Philip in 


Alemeth was alſo the name of a city. 


4 both which were cities of . in 


rboujand, There are ſome pſalms and 


other verſes of them are continued 
with the other letters of the hebrew 
alphabet. Theſe pieces are called 


and ſucceſior of Philip king of Mace- 


ALE 


the year of the world. 3668, and in 
the 2oth year of his age, procured 


himſelf to be choſen by the Greeks 
general of the troops, which they 


were to ſend againſt the Perſians. He 


therefore. marched into Aſia at the 
head of thirty-four thouſand men, in 
the year of the world 3670; and 


having engaged Darius's general com- 


manding an army of 120,000 men, he 
defeated them in the plains of Adraſte. 
_ Having then ſubdued all Aſia- Minor 
in one campaign only, he afterwards 
attacked Darius, whoſe army conſiſted 
of 400,000 foot and 100,000 horſe, 


and routed him in the ſtraits which 


divide Syria from Cilicia; killing 
10,000 of his horſe, and 100,900 of 
his foot, and taking his camp, bag- 
gage, children, wife and mother, with 
the loſs of about 300 men only. After 
he had ſubdued all Syria, Alexander 
came to Tyre ; and the Tyrians having 
denied him entrance into their city, 
he laid fiege to it. Joſephus acquaints | 


us, that during the time of this fie 


he wrote to Jaddus, the high- prieſt or 
the Jews, telling him that he expected 
to be acknowledged by him; and to 
receive the ſame ſubmiſſion from di 
which he had formerly paid to the 
king of Perſia. But Jaddus refuſing to 


comply, under pretence of havin 


ſworn fidelity to Darius, Alexander 
reſolved to march againſt him, as ſoon 
as he had reduced the city- of Tyre. 
This fiege laſted a long time; and 
colt Alexander a great deal of trouble; 
but at laſt the city being taken and 
facked, the king entered Paleſtine in the 
year of the world 3672, and ſubjected "oo 


to his obedience. The Jews hearin 


that Alexander was advancing toward 
Jeruſalem were under the greateſt ter- 


ror, and as their laſt reſort, had re- 


courſe to ſolemn acts of devotion; ſuck 
as prayers, proceſſions, and articular b 
faſts, till at laſt God was pleaſed to ap- 


pearina dream to jaddus the high-prieſt, 


directing him to - himſelf in his 
_ ports 
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ALE. 
pontifical habit, to order the prieſts to 


put on their proper garment; and, 


with the people cloathed in white, to 


advance in flow and ſolemn order to 


meet the Grecian prince. Jaddus and 
the reſt did as they were directed, and 
jſſuing out of the gates of Jeruſalem 


advanced as far as Sapha, an eminence 


at a ſmall diſtance from the city, from 
 _ whence, as ſoon as they diſcerned 
Alexander's approach, they went out 
to meet him. The king, when the 
high-prieſt drew near, haſted towards 
bim, bowed himfelf before him, and 
ſialuted him with a religious veneration. 
This ſcene, which amazed the Mace- 
donians, ſtruck the Phænicians and 
Syrians not only with ſurprize, but 


with ſorrow and diſcontent; for out of 
mere hatred to the Jews, they had taken 
part in this expedition, Parmenio, 


ſtanding near the king, took the li- 
berty to aſk him, why he ardored the 
_ jewiſh high-prieft ? To which the king 
readily anſwered, that he did not adore 

the prieft, but God whoſe minifter he 
| was: for, added he, while I was at 
Dium in Macedonia, and much troubled 
in my mind about the preparations ne- 
neſſary for my paſſing into Aſia, I had 

a dream, wherein I ſaw this very per- 
ſon in his pontifical habit, who com- 


manded me to lay aſide doubts and 
6 paſs boldly into Aſia, for 
that God would be my guide, and 


give me the empire of the Perſians. 
On ſeeing therefore this perſon, I was 
convinced that what he had done was 
by the expreſs orders of the Deity, 
who] doubt not will protect me in all 
my future expeditions: wherefore, in 


gratitude for former victories, and to 


teſtify my truſt in the divine power, I 
had humbled myſelf before the prieſt. 


Alexander afterwards accompanied 


| Jaddus toJeruſalem, which he entered in 


a friendly manner; and there offered ſa- 


_ crifices in the temple, according to the 


directions of the high- prieſt who alſo 
ſhewed him the prophecies of Daniel, 


empire by himſelf is ſet forth, juſt as if 
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e 
the prophet had ſeen the whole tranſ- 


action, and every circumſtance attendde 
ing it: whence it came to paſs tha!!! 


the king went away extremely wel 
ſatisfied; and at his departure, aſked, 
if there was nothing in which he might 


oblige Jaddus or his people? The high- 


prieſt then told him, that, according to 
the moſaic law, they neither ſowed nor 


ploughed every ſeventh year, and 


therefore would eſteem it a high favour, 
if the king would be pleaſed to remit 
the tribute in that year. To this re- 
queſt the king readily yielded; and 
having confirmed them in the en- 


joyment of all their privileges, par- 
ticularly that of living under, and ac- |? 
cording to their own laws, he then 


departed. * 
Alexander having left Jeruſalem, vi- 
ſited the other cities of Paleſtine; and 
as he was every where received with 
great teſtimonies of friendſhip and 


ſubmiſſion, the Samaritans who dwelt 
at Sichem, at the foot of mount Ge- 
rizim, and were apoſtates from the 
Jewiſh religion, obſerving with ho-. 


Jews, reſolved to fay that they too 
were by religion Jews, for this was 


commonly their practice. When at 
any time they obſerved the affairs of 


the Jews in a proſperous condition, 
they boaſted that they were of their 


nation, and deſcended from Manaſſeh, 


and Ephraim : but when they thought 
it was their intereſt to ſay the contrary, 
they would not fail to affirm, and even 


ſwear that they had no relation to the 
Jews. They came therefore with great 
eagerneſs, and many demonſtrations of 
joy, to meet Alexander as far as thge 


territories of Jeruſalem. Alexander 
commended their zeal, and the Siche- 
mites humbly intreated him to viſit Þ 
their temples, and honour their city Þ - 
with his preſence. He promiſed that 
he would at his return; and as they,“ 
petitioned him to grant them an ex- 


emption from all taxes upon every 
wherein the deſtruction of the Perſian 


ſeventh year, becauſe they, as well 
as the Jews, neither tilled nor _ 


ALE 


that year, Alexander aſked him if they 
were Jews? They ſaid that they were 
Hebrews, and that the Phœnicians 
called them Sichemites. 

anſwered, that he had granted this fa- 
vour only to the Jews, 25 that at his 

return he would inquire more exactly 
into this affair, and would do them 


Ĩ)his prince, having conquered Egypt, 
regulated all things there, and given 
the neceſſary orders for building the 
new city of Alexandria, departed thence 
about ſpring, to go with the utmoſt 
expedition into the eaſt, in purſuit of 
 F*5 Darius, In his way through Paleſtine, 
|: he was informed that the Samaritans, 
' |: in a general inſurrection, had killed 
| Andromachus governor of Syria and 
Paleſtine, who coming to Samaria to 
belle ſome affairs, the inhabitants ſet 
4 {> fre to his houſe, and burnt him. 
11 This action preatly incenſed Alexan- 
= der, becauſe he had a peculiar regard 
for Andromachus. He therefore or- 
e |: dered all thoſe to be executed who 
ys || were any way concerned in this mur- 
1 1 der; the reſt he baniſhed from Sama- 
o | Tia, and ſettled a colony of Macedo- 
s | Wans in their room. The remaining 
t part of their lands he gave to the Jews, 
F || and exempted them from the payment 
of the tribute, They who eſcaped 


this calamity retired to Sichem at the 
u. foot of Mount Gerizim, which thereby 
ho | became the capital of the Samaritans ; 
|: and leſt eight thouſand men of this na- 


a tion, who were in the ſervice of Ale- 
en 5 : 0 : 1 7 4 gn 
| Xander, and had accompanied him 
ne „ ee or 
„ wer ſince the ſiege of Tyre, if ſent 


back into their country, ſhould renew 
de the ſpirit of rebellion therein, he ſent 


4 E province of Egypt, and there aſſigned 
them lands. But, as a detail of Ale- 


ft | 2 5 # 2 1 | 
ity | Xander's hiſtory is foreign to our ſub- 


+4 ject, we ſhall only take notice, that 


and the Indies, with incredible good 
ell fortune and rapidity, he fell into all 
bed manner of intemperance. Hiſtorians 


731 5 
relate, that having drunk to exceſs, he 
fell fick and died, after he had obliged 

(as the author of the fiiſt book of 


Alexander Maccabees (i. 3.) expreſſes it) all the 


them into Thebais, the moſt remote 


having in a pitched battle entirely 
x | routed Darius, and ſubdued all Aſia 
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world to be quiet before him. Being 
ſenſible that his end was near, he ſent 
for the grandees of his court, and de- 


clared ro them, that he gave the em- 
pire to him who was of all the reſt the 


moſt deſerving. According to other 


hiſtorians he made a will, wherein he 
regulated every thing relating to the 
The author of the firſt 
book of Maccabees (i. 7.) ſays, that ae 
divided his kingdom among his gene- 

rals, while he was yet living. It is 
certain that a partition was made of 


ſucceſſion. 


Alexander's empire among the princi- 


pal officers of his army, and that the 


empire which he founded in Aſia ſub- 
ſiſted many ages after him. Alexan- 
der died in the year of the world 3681, 


in the 33d year of his age, and 12th of 
his reign; and was buried at Alexan- 
dria. See the article AL RXAN PRI. 
AlRXANM DER BAL As, ſo called from 
Bala his mother, was the natural ſon 
of Antiochus Epiphanes; and in me- 
dals is ſurnamed 'Theopator Euergetes. 
Some hiſtorians will not allow him to 
be even the natural ſon of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Florus calls him an un- 
known perſon, and of an uncertain ex- 


traction; and Juſtin ſays, that the ene- 


mies of Demetrius King of Syria ſub- 
orned young man, who was of the 
very iacaneſt of the people, to declare 
himſelf to be the ſon and heir of Anti- 
ochus ; and that he, having made war 
with ſucceſs againſt the king of Syria, 
got poſſeſſion of his kingdom. Let 
this be as it will, one Heraclides, wha 
was treaſurer in the province of Baby. 
lon in the reign of Antiochus Epipha- _ 
nes, being, on the coming of Deme- 
trius to the crown, found guilty of 
miſdemeanors, made his eſcape out of 
the kingdom, and took up his refidence 
at Rhodes; where meeting with Ba- 
las, he inſtructed him how to àct, carried 
him to Rome, where, by his craft and 
earneſt ſolicitations, he not only pre- 


vailed 
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valled with the ſenate to own him, but 
. procured a decree from them likewiſe, 
permitting him to recover the king- 
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dom of Syria out of the hands of De- 


-metrius, and promiſing their aſſiſtance 
in doing it. By virtue of this decree, 
he raiſed forces; and with them ſailin 
to Ptolemais in Paleſtine, ſeized that 
city; and there, by the name of Ale- 
Kander ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
took upon him to be king of Syria, in 
the year of the world 3851, 
-Here Alexander ſent to Fonnthat Mac- 
cabæus a purple robe, and a crown of 
gold; made him a grant of the high 
_ prieſthood, and of the honour to 5 
Called the king's friend, 1 Mac. x. 18, 
Oc. Jonathan, having therefore de- 
clared for Alexander, notwithſtanding 
all the offers and ſolicitations of De- 
metrius, the two contending kings 
drew together all their forces, and 
committed the determination of their 
cauſe to a deciſive battle; in which 
Demetrius being defeated and ſlain, 
Alexander made himſelf maſter of the 
whole Syrian empire. See the article 


E 


"DeMETR1US Sor ER. . 
Alexander being in full poſſeſſion of 


the kingdom of Syria, ſent to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, demanding his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra in marriage in the year 


3854. , To this marriage, which was 


performed at Ptolemais, Jonathan Mac- 
cabæus was invited, and was received 
by both the kings (for Ptolemy was at 
the nuptials) with great favour, But 
-Alexander did not long enjoy this proſ- 
perous ſtate: for he had not been a- 
bove two years on the throne of Syria, 
when Demetrius, ſon of the late De- 
metrius, reſolving to revenge his fa- 
ther's death, and recover his kingdom, 
came from Crete with an army of 
Mercenaries, and landed in Cilicia. 


Alexander was then in Phœnicia; and 
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| Maccabzus, King Alexander advanced 


Ar 


him to new honours, and made an ad- 
dition to his territories. When Apol- 
lonius governor of Czlo-Syria had de- 


clared for Demetrius, Alexander had 


called in his father-in-law, Ptolemy 
Philometor, to his aſſiſtance. He march- 


ed into Paleſtine with a great army; 


and as he paſſed, in all the cities 


{which by Alexander's orders opened 
their gates to him) he left a good num-_ 
ber of his own ſoldiers to ſtrengthen 


the garriſons. But whether or no this 
might give ſome umbrage to Alexan- 


der, ſo it was, that Ptolemy diſcovered 


a deſign, which Ammonius Alexan- 
der's great favourite had formed, to 
have cut him off at his coming to Pto- 


lemais; and upon his demanding ju- 


{tice to be done to the traitor, by Alex- 
ander's refuſing to give him up, he 


_ plainly perceived that the king was a 
party to the treaſon ; and thence began 


to harbour an implacable hatred a- 


gainſt him. (1 Mac. xi.) He therefore 
marched his army to Antioch; and 
having taken his daughter from Alex- 
ander, he gave her to his rival De- 


metrius; and (with her) aſſurance to 


reſtore him to his father's throne. 


Alexander, who was then in Cilicia, 


hearing what paſſed, came with all his 


forces towards Antioch, waſting the 


country with fire and ſword : but when 


Ptolemy, with his new ſon in law, met 
him and gave him battle, his army was 


routed, and himſelf was forced to fly 
to Arabia; where Zabdiel king of the 
country cut off his head, and ſent it as 


a preſent to Ptolemy. This is what 


the author of the firſt book of Macca- 
bees tells us: but other hiſtorians re- 
late, that Alexander's generals conſi- 


dering their own intereſts and ſecurity, 
treacherouſly killed their maſter, and 


ſent his head to Ptolemy at Antioch, 
as ſoon as he received the news, he re- 
turned with all ſpeed to Antioch, that 
he might put his affairs in order before 
the arrival of Demetrius. 5 
In the mean time, Apollonius general 
of Demetrius being beat by Jonathan cle AnT10cavs, 


This happened in the year of the 
world 3859. Alexander Balas left a 
ſon very e dee Antiochus The- 


us; whom Tryphon raiſed to the 
throne, as will be ſeen under the arti- 
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KEY 
3 ALEXANDER „the ſon of Simon the nal Hebrew; inſtead whereof we there 
3 Cyrenian, (Mark xv. 21.) who was read No, which is thought to be a city 

3 compelled to carry our Saviour's croſs, of Dioſpolis in the Delta, between Bu- 


Z as he was led to mount Calvary, to be firis and Mendeſa. 
 cracfied  - form us that Alexandria was called © 
* Argxanver Lxsiuachus, alba- Caiſſoun before Alexander the Great 
rach of Alexandria, and brother to rebuilt or enlarged it. Dinocrates, who 
Philo the Jew. Some take this man to prepared the plan of it, was the ſame 
be the Alexander who was in compa- architect who rebuilt the temple of Di- 
ny with the prieſts, when the apoſties ana at Epheſus, which had been burnt _ 
were carried before the ſenate, (Acts by Euroſtratus. Aridzus, Alexander's 
” iv. 6.) to give an account of theirdoc- brother, was charged with the care of 
trine and conduct. This Alexander, carrying the body of this prince from 
according to Joſephus, was the weal- Babylon to Alexandria. He employ- 
| |? thieſt Jew of his time. He made rich ed two years in making preparations 1 
' |? preſents to the temple, and was the fa- for the removal of it, the pomp where 1 
L ther of Tiberius Alexander, who re- of 15 deſcribed to us by Diodorus Sicu- | 
' |? nounced the religion of the Jews, and lus. There had been a prophecy cur- 
turned pagan. Alexander Lyſimachus rent, intimating that the place where 
had the management of the empreſs Alexander ſhould be buried, ſhould 
Antonia's affairs. Caligula put him in flouriſh and be very proſperous. The 
priſon ; nor was he ſet at liberty, till the governors therefore of the ſeveral ci- 
reign of Claudius, Caligula's ſucceſſor, ties and provinces diſputed with one 
 ALExaNDpER, a Jew of Epheſus, another, who ſhould have the honour 
who addrefſed himſelf to the rabble and advantage of poſſeſſing his body. 
that made an uproar againſt St. Paul, There was a propoſal for carrying 
(Acts xix. 33.) and endeavoured to it to Aigui in Macedonia, where gene- 
appeaſe them: but when he appeared rally the kings of this country were 
in the aſſembly, and was known to be buried ; but Egypt carried it. His bo- 
a Jew, the Epheſians began to cry more dy therefore was depoſited, firſt of all, 
loudly, © Great is Diana of the Ephe- at Memphis; but was afterwards re- 
© ſians.“ It is not known whether this moved to Alexandria. It is ſaid to 
Alexander was for or againſt St. Paul; have been laid in a coffin of gold, and 
whether he was a Jew by principle, or to'have been embalmed in honex. 
a Jew converted to chriſtianity, "The happy ſituation of this city be- 
> ALEXANDER, an artificer in cop- tween the Mediterranean and the Red 
per, ſpoken of by St. Paul in his firſt Sea, and upon the river Nile, drew | 
 epiſtle to Timothy. (i. 20.) The holy thither the commerce of the eaſt and 
apoſtle excommunicated him and Hy- weſt, and in a little time made it one 
” meneus, becauſe they had blaſphemed of the moſt flouriſhing cities in the. 
JJ Cu world, and it ſoon became the capital 


The Arabians in- 
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2 "ALEXANDRIA, a celebrated city of Egypt; though now it is no more 


in Egypt, (Acts xviii. 24. and xxvii. 
6.) built by Alexander the Great, ſitu- 
gated between the Mediterranean and 
the lake Mæris. Alexandria is pretty 
often to be met with in the latin text 


of thoſe books of the Old Teſtament 


which were written before the reign 


of Alexander, as in Nahum iii. 8. Jer. 


xlvi. 28. and Ezek. xxx. 14, 15, 16. 
But this name is no where in the origi- 


than a village, without any thing re- 


markable in it beſides its ruins, and 
the remains of its paſt grandeur. Cal- 


met's Dit, 


"©ATEELUIAH, er Hartman, 


a word ſignifying, praiſe the Lord, to 
be met with either at the beginning or 
end of ſome pſalms: ſuch is ptalm 


cxlv. and thoſe that follow, to the end. 
Alleluiah was ſung upon ſolemn days 
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brew word ſign 


3 


John in the Revelations (xix. 1, 3, 4, 


6.) ſays, that he heard a great voice 
of much people in heaven, who faid, 
Alleluiah; and the four and twenty el- 
ders, and the four beaſts, fell down and 
worſhipped God that ſat on the 
- throne, ſaying Alleſuiah. 


This hymn of joy and praiſes was 
transferred from the ſynagogue to the 
church. St Jerom tells us, that at the 
funeral of Fabiola, ſeveral pſalms were 
ſung with loud alleluiah's ; and that the 
monks of Paleſtine were awakened, at 
ttheir midnight watchings, with the 
ſinging of alleluiah's. So much ener- 


has been obſerved in this term, that 
e ancient church thou 175 proper to 


preſerve it, without tranſlating it either 
into greek or latin, for fear of impair- 
ing the genius and ſoftneſs of it. 
fourth council of Toledo has prohibit- 
ed the uſe of it in times of Lent, or o- 
ther days of faſting, and in the ceremo- 
nies of mourning: and, according to 
the preſent practice of the Romiſn 
church, this word is never repeated in 
Lent, nor in the obſequies of the dead; 


other to praiſe the Lord. 


ALLUSH, or Alusg. The Iſra- 
elites being in the wilderneſs of Shur, 
departed from Dophkah, and went to 
Alluſh, from whence they proceeded to 
Rephidim. (Numb. xxxiii. 13, 14.) 
Euſebius and St. Jerom fix Alluſh in 
Idumæa, about Gabala or Petra, the ca- 
paital of Arabia Petrza. In the ac- 
Counts of the empire, it is ſituated in 
the third Paleſtine, and, by Ptolemy, 
among the cities of Idumaa, _ 
ALMA, 18 5 Halma, a He- 

1 


2 properly a vir- 
gin, a young perſon unacquainted with 
man, one who is not married. In this 
ſenſe we meet with it in the famous 


1781 


of rejoicings. Tobit xiii. 12. St. 


The 
young woman, or young 
uſed the term Almah, which, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, denotes a virgin who was 
never ſeen by man, this being the li- 
teral ſignification of the word Almah, 
derived from a root that ſignifies zo 
7 _ conceal, It is very well known that, 
notwithſtanding which, it is uſed in the 
maſs for the dead, according to the 
moſarabic ritual, at the introit, when 
they ſing, Tu es portio mea, Domine, 

Alleluia, in terra viwentium, Alleluia, 

Alleluia. The ſinging alleluigh was 
oftentimes an invitatory or call to each 


ALM 


paſſage of Iſaiah, (vii. 14.) che words 


whereof are, Behold, a virgin ſhall 


conceive, and bear a ſon! The He- 
brews have no term that more proper- 
ly ſignifies a virgin than Alma: but 


it muſt be confeſſed, without leſſenin 


however the certainty of Iſaiah's pro- 
phecy, that ſometimes, by a miſappli- 


cation of this word, Almah is made 


to ſignify any young woman whatſo- 
ever, whether virgin or not; in like 
manner as the Latin virgo is ſometimes 
applied to one that has not her virgi- 
nity, as to a young married woman, a 
damſel, &c. This Father Calmet ob- 
ſerves in his diſſertation on this paſſage 
before the prophecy of Iſaiah. St. 
Jerom, in his comment upon this paſ- 


ſage, remarks, that the prophet decli- 
ned making uſe of the word Bethulah, 


which in its proper ſenſe ſignifies any 


in the eaſt, young women do not ap- 


pear in public, but are ſhut up in their 
houſes and their mother's apartment, 
like nuns. The Chaldee paraphraſt 
and the ſeptuagint tranſlate Almah a 
virgin, and Akiba the famous Rab- 
bin, a great enemy to chriſtianity, 
who lived in the ſecond century, un- 
erſtand The apoſtles and 
evangeliſts, and the Jews of our Savi- 
_ our's time, explained it in the ſame 
ſenſe, and expected a Mefliah born of 

a virgin. Mahomet and all his fol- 
lowers acknowledge the virginity of 

the bleſſed mother of our Lord. Cal- 


derſtands it thus. 


met*s Die. 4 


The ſews, that they may obſcure this 
plain text, and weaken this proof of 
the truth of the chriſtian religion, pre- 
tend that this Hebrew word ſignifies a 
young woman, and not a virgin. But 
this corrupt tranſlation is eaſily confu- 
ae this word conſtantly 
ſignifies a virgin in all other 


ted. 1. 
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ALMON, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin. (Joſh. xxi. 18.) 


ALM 


Scripture where it is uſed ; which are 


Gen. xxiv. 43. compared with ver. 15, 


Exod. ii. 8. Pſalm Ixviii. 25. Cant. 
i. 3. and vi. 8. to which may be add- 


ed Prov. xxx. 19. The way of a man 
« with a maid,” or a virgin: for though 


it be ſuppoſed that he did deſign and 
deſire to corrupt her, and afterwards 


did fo, yet ſhe may well be called a 


virgin, partly becauſe he found her a 


virgin, and partly becauſe ſhe ſeemed 
ang pretended to others to be ſuch, 


which made her more careful to uſe all 


poſlible arts to preſerve her reputation, 


and ſo made the diſcovery of her im- 
pure converſation with the men more 


difficult: whereas the filthy practices 


of common harlots are eaſily and vul- 
garly known. 


2. From the ſcope of 
this place, which 1s to confirm their 


faith by a ſtrange and prodigious ſign, 
which ſurely could not be, that a 


young woman ſhould conceive a child ; 
ut that a virgin ſhould conceive, &c. 


Calmet takes it to be the ſame with 


Alemeth. It was given to the prieſts 


of Aaron's family, 1 Chron. vi. 60. 

ALMOND-TREE, Amygaalus, a 
plant whereof there is frequent men- 
tion in Scripture. The characters of 
this tree, according to Linnzus, are as 
follow: It is a genus of the icoſan- 
dria monogynia claſs; the calyx is a 


deciduous perianthium, formed of a 


ſingle leaf, of a tubulated figure, divi- 


died into five obtuſe, patent ſegments. 
> The corolla conſiſts of five petals, of 
an oblong oval figure, obtuſe, hollow, 
and inſerted in the calyx ; the ſtamina 


into the calyx ; the antherz are ſim- 


ple; the germen is roundiſh, and vil- 


loſe; the ſtyle is ſimple, and of the 
length of the ſtamina. The ſtigma is 
capitated; the fruit is a great, hairy, 
roundiſh drupe, with a longitudinal 
furrow; the ſeed is an oval compreſſed 
nut, with the ſutures prominent on 


15, 5 i 
each fide; with reticulated furroww 
This ge- n 


; odour and great beauty. 
are thirty filiform, erect filaments, 
|F {ſhorter than the corolla, and inſerted 


ſort of wood; 


ALM 


and punctated with holes. 
nus comprehends the amygdalus or al- 


mond- tree, and the perſica, or peach - 


tree of authors. Linn. Gen. Plant. 


The Hebrews call this plant Shaked, * 
from a root which ſignifies 20 watch, 

| becauſe the almond tree is one of the 
firſt trees that bloſſoms in the ſpring. 


The Lord intending to declare to Je- 


remiah, (i. 11.) that he was ready to 
diſplay his wrath againſt his people, 


ſnewed him the branch of an almond- 


tree, ſaying, What ſeeſt thou, Jere- 
* miah ?? who anſwered, © I ſee the rod 
of an almond-tree;? or, as the vulgate 
has it, virgam vigilantem video. Aa- 
ron's rod, which bore bloſſoms and 
fruit in the wilderneſs, was alſo of the 
wood of the almond-tree, Numb. xvii. 

8. The author of the Eccleſiaſtes, 
expreſſing, in an znigmatical manner, 
that an old man's hair will grow white, 
ſays, that * the almond- tree ſhall flou- 
 * Tiſh,” This tree. blows white, and 


very early. 


and very much eſteemed for its ſweet 


is therefore by the beſt commentators 


underſtood to be an oily and gummy 
and particularly that 


ſort of tree which produces the gum 


ammoniac, or gum Arabic. It is taid, 


that the gum ammoniac proceeds from 


a tree reſembling that which bears 
myrrh, 


ALMUGIM, or Al uuc- TREE, a 
certain kind of wood mentioned in the 
firſt book of Kings, (x. 11.) which the 
vulgate tranſlates /igna thyina, and the 
Septuagint, wrought wood. The Rab- 
bins generally render it coral; others, 
ebony, brazil, or pine. But it is ob- 
ſerved, that the almug-tree can by no 
means be coral, becauſe that wood is 
not fit for the purpoſes that the Scrip- 
ture tells us the almug-tree was uſed, 
ſuch as muſical inſtruments, ſtair-caſes, 
Sc. The word 7hyinum is a name for 
the citron-tree, known to the ancients, 


It came- 
from Mauritania, The almug- tree, or 
almugim, algumim, or ſimply gum- 
mim, taking al for a kind of article, 
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AL O 
myrrh, and that the gum of Arabia 
comes from the black Acacia, which 
we take to be the ſame with the ſhit- 
tim-wood, whereof there 1s ſuch fre- 
quent mention made by Moſes. If 
this is the caſe, Solomon's almug- 
tree, and Moſes's ſhittim-wood muſt 
be the lame. Calmets Dit. 

_  ALOES, or ALox, in the Linnean 
fyſtem of botany, is a genus of the hex- 
andria monogynia claſs of plants, 
having no calyx ; the corolla is oblong, 
and formed of a ſingle petal, divided 
into ſix ſegments at the extremities ; 
gibboſe, the limb ſtrait; 
the ſtamina are ſix ſubulated filaments, 
fully of the length of the corolla, and 
| Inſerted in the receptacle; the antheræ 
are oblong, and incumbent; the ger- 
men is irregular in figure; the ſtyle is 


_ ſimple, and of the length of the ſta- 


mina; the ſtigma is obtuſe and trifid; 
the fruit is an oblong triſulcous capſule, 


three cells; the ſeeds are numerous 
and angular. Linnæi Gen. Plant. 
The two moſt conſiderable ſpecies of 
this plant are the aloe of America, and 


form of a tincture in wine, which is 


ALP 


called hiera picra. There is another 


preparation of the ſuccotrine aloes, 
called aloe roſata, which being diſ- 
ſolved in the juice of roſes or violets, 
and expoſed to the ſun, or put upon 
a flow fire, thickens to a conſiſtency 


diſ- 


proper for making pills. This, as well 


as the former, is accounted an excellent 


purging medicine, eſpecially to cold 


conſtitutions, a good ſtomach, &c. 
Hills Hiſt. of the Mat. Med. &. 


This drug was uſed by the antient 
Jews to ſecure dead bodies from pu- 
trefaction. Nicodemus (John xix. 39.) 
bought an hundred pounds of myrrh 


and aloes to embalm the body, of 


Jeſus Chriſt. In the Proverbs, (vii. 
17.) the debauched woman ſays, that 


ſhe had perfumed her bed with myrrh, 
aloes, and cinnamon; and the ſpouſe 


in the Canticles, (iv. 14.) that myrrh, 


aloes and all manner of perfumes are 
formed of three valves, and containing 


to be found in the garden of her be- 


loved. The Hebrew text in -theſe . 
places, and in Numbers (xxiv. 6.) read 


Ahalim, which the rabbins interpret 


ſantal, and which is an aromatic wood: 


that of Aſia, the former on account of but the generality of commentators 


its beautiful flowers, and the latter 


for the drug prepared from it. This 


drug, called alſo aloe, or aloes, is pre- 
pared from the inſpiſſated juice of the 


from the leaves freſh pulled is preſſed 


a juice, the thinner and poorer part 


of which is poured off, and ſet in the 
| ſan to evaporate to a hard yellowiſh 


| ſubſtance, which is called. ſuccotrine 


aloe, as being chiefly made at Scotora, 
an ifland where this plant grows in 
the greateſt perfection. The thicker 
art being put into another veſſel, 


rdens into a ſubſtance of a liver- 


colour, and thence called aloe hepatica. 
The thickeſt part or ſediment hardens 
into a coarſe ſubſtance, called aloe ca- 
ballina, or the horſe aloe; as being 
chiefly uſed as a purge for horſes. 


This juice is famous for its purgative 
_ virtues, being uſually given in the 


* 
* 
7 


aſiatic plant in the following manner; 


underſtand the aloes by it. 9 
ALPHA, or A, the firſt letter of 


the Greek alphabet. See A4. 
_ ALPH AUS, the father of St. James 


Minor (Mat. x. 3. and Luke vi. 15.) the 
firſt biſhop of Jeruſalem, Alphæus was 


the huſband of Mary, who is believed 
to have been ſiſter to the holy virgin; 


for which reaſon James is called the 


Lord's brother. Many are of opinion 
that Cleophas mentioned by St. Luke 
(xxiv. 18.) is the ſame perſon with 


Alphzus ; that being his Greek name, 


as Cleophas his Hebrew or Syriac . 


name, according to the cuſtom of Pa- 
leſtine where the people generally had 
two names, one Greek and the other 

Hebrew, | . 


ArrHx us was alſo the name of 
the father of Levi, or St. Mathew, 
whom jeſus Chriſt (Mark ii. 14.) took 
from his office, and made an 8 | 
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= © thou wilt make me an altar of ſtone, 
Z © thou ſhalt not build it of hewn ſtone; 
for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, 


e 
and evangeliſt. There is nothing par- 
ticularly 


ALTAR, that on which ſacrifices 


were offered up to God. Father Cal- 


met thinks that as ſacrifices, offered up 


to God, are as antient as the world, 
altars muſt be of no leſs antiquity ; but 
Mr. Broughton remarks, that in the 


Jewiſh hiſtory, we hear nothing about 


altars till after the flood, when Noah 
built an altar to God, and offered burnt- 
offerings thereon. The ſcripture in 
ſome places ſpeaks of altars erected 
by the patriarchs, without deſcribing 
the form or matter of them. The 
altar which Jacob ſet up at Bethel, 
was nothing but the ſtone which had 
ſerved him for a bolſter. Gideon ſa- 
crificed upon nothing 
ſtone, which was before his houſe. In 


better than a 


the patriarchal times, altars were ge- 


nerally built near ſome adjacent grove 
of trees; and indeed the antient de- 
votion of the world much delighted 
in groves, woods, and mountains, as 
places naturally fitted for contempla- 
tion, and apt to inſpire a religious 
dread into the minds of the worſhip- 
But for this very reaſon, the 


rs 
fn were forbidden (Deut. xvi. 21.) 


to plant groves, or ſo much as a ſingle 


tree near God's altar. The divine 
precept in relation to altars, as de- 


livered by Moſes (Ex. xx. 24, &c.) 


to the Jews, is as follows, An altar 
« of earth ſhalt thou make unto me, 


© and ſhalt ſacrifice thereon thy burnt- 
_ © offerings, and thy peace-offerings, 


thy ſheep and thine oxen ;—and if 


© thou haſt polluted it, Neither ſhalt 


thou go up by ſteps unto my altar, 
Z * that thy nakedneſs be not diſcovered 
I rar ens 
The altar which Solomon erected in 


the temple was of braſs, but filled as 


1s believed with rough ſtones. It was 
twenty cubits long, twenty wide, and 
ten in height, (2 Chr. iv. 1, 2, z.) 


Vol, I. 


but that which was rebuilt at Jeruſalem 
nown concerning this Al- byZerubbabel, and the other Jews,who 


 phzus the father of St Mathew. 


ALT 


returned from Babylon, was only 


of rough ſtones: nor was that which 


the Maccabees rebuilt, any elſe than 
rough ſtones. Joſephus ſays, that the 


altar which in his time was in the 
temple conſiſted of rough ſtones; that 


it was fifteen cubits high, forty long, 


and as many broad. The principal 


altars of the Jews were that of burnt- 


offering and that of incenſe, 
 'TheaLTaAR of burnt-offering was akind 


of coffer of ſhittim-wood, (Exod. xxvii. 
1, 2, 3.) covered with plates of braſs. 
It was five cubits or two yards and a 
half ſquare, and three cubits, or one 
yard and a half high. Moſes placed 


it to the eaſt, before the entrance of 


the tabernacle, in the open air, that 


the fire, which was kept perpetually 


upon it, might not ſully the infide of 
At each of the four 


the tabernacle. 
corners of this altar, there was a ſpire, 
in the appearance of a horn, wrought 


out of the ſame piece of wood with 


the altar itſelf, and covered with 
braſs ; within the altar was a grate of 
braſs, on which the fire was made; 
and through this grate fell the aſhes in 


proportion as they increaſed upon the 
altar, and were received below within 
a pan which was placed under it. At 


the four corners of this grate were four 


rings, and four chains, which kept it 
up at the four horns of the altar. This 
altar was portable, and was carried on 
the ſhoulders of the prieſts by ſtaves of 
ſhittim-wood, overlaid with braſs, and 
put into rings faſtened to the ſides of 


the altar. Such was the altar of burnt- 


_ offerings belonging to the tabernacle, 
erected by Moſes in the wilderneſs : 
but the altar of burnt-offerings erefted 
in Solomon's temple was much larger; 
being twenty cubits ſquare and ten 
high. It was covered with thick plates 
of braſs, and filled with rough ſtones 3 
and on the eaſt fide there was an eaſy 


aſcent leading up to it. 


After the return of the Jews from . X 
the captivity, and the building of h. 
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over- againſt 


with ſculpture. 


A L T 


from thoſe in uſe before the captivity. 


Prideaux remarks that, after the cap- 
tivity, the altar of burnt-offerings was 
a large pile built all of unhewn ſtones, 
thirty-two cubits ſquare at the bottom, 
and twenty-four cubits at the top. 
The aſcent to this altar was by a 
gentle riſing, thirty-two cubits in 
length, and ſixteen in breadth. * 


 TheaLTaRof incen/ewasaſmall table 


of ſhittim-wood, covered with plates of 
pure gold, (Ex. xxx. 1, 2, 3.) one 
cCubit ſquare, and two high. At each 
of the four corners thereof was a 
horn; round it was a ſmall border, 


and over it a crown of gold. Every 
morning and evening the officiating 


_ prieſt offered incenſe of a particular 
compoſition upon this altar, for which 
end he entered, with the ſmoaking 

cenſer filled with fire from the altar of 
burnt-offerings, into the ſanctuary, or 
| holy-place, where this altar was fired 
the table of fſhew- 
bread. The prieſt having placed the 
cenſer on it, retired out of the ſanc- 


tuary. This was the altar (2 Macc. 


. 5, 6.) which was hidden by Jere- 
miah before the captivity. 


ALTAR, or table for the ſpeau bread, 


was aſmall table of ſhittim- wood, cover- 
ed with plates of gold, (Ex. xxv. 23, 24.) 


having a little border round it, adorned 


by the apoſtle Paul, with the inſcription 
Aynd ro Oe i e. To the unknown God. 


As it was cuſtomary among the Hea- 


thens, to engrave upon their altars 


the name or proper enſign and charac- 
ter of the deity, to whom they were 
dedickted, it became a queſtion much 
- debated, what this altar was, which 
was thus conſecrated to an unknown 
god, St. Paul being come from Thet- 


8 
ſecond temple by Zerubbabel, their 


altars were in ſome reſpects different 


| It was two cubits in 
length, one in breadth, and one and 
an half in height. ec 
the ſanctuary. Upon this table were 
ſet twelve loaves with ſalt and incenſe 
every ſabbath-day. See few-BREAD.. 
An ALTAR, at Athens, was obſerved 


It was placed in 


e 
ſalonica to Athens, diſputed every 
day, either in the ſynagogue with th 
Jews, or in the market-place with the 


As he diſcourſed on 
the reſurrection of the dead, and de- 


philoſophers. 


clared Chriſt crueified to be both God 
and man, ſome of the philoſophers 
brought him before the judges of the 


Areopagus, there to give an account 


of his doctrines. While therefore he 


ſtood before theſe judges, he ſpoke to 


them in the following words, (Acts 
xvii. 2. 3.) © Ye men of Athens, 1 
_ © perceive that in all things ye are too 
* ſuperſtitious ; for as I pafſed by, and 
© beheld your devotions, I found an 
altar with this inſcription, 70 the 
© unknown God; whom therefore ye 
* ignorantly worſhip, him declare 1 
© unto you.“ Now St. Jerom informs us 
that it was not inſcribed upon, exactly 
as St. Paul relates, but that the words 
were theſe, * To the Gods of Afia, 
Europe, and Africa; to the unknown 
and ſtrange Gods, and that the apoſtle 
purpoſely changed the plural into the 
ſingular, becauſe it was neceſſary for 


his deſign, to demonſtrate only to the 
Athenians, that they adored an un- 


known God. Others believe that 
St. Paul propoſed to ſpeak of thoſe 
altars which were to be ſeen in ſeveral 
places of Attica, without any particu- 


lar inſcription, and erected after a ſo- 


lemn expiation for the country made by 


the philoſopher Epimenides. Others 


affirm this altar to the unknown God, 


to be that mentioned by Pauſanias and 


Philoſtratus. 'Theſe authors tell us, 
that there were altars at Athens con- 
ſecrated © to the unknown Gods,” There 
were probably ſeveral altars, each 
with an inſcription © to the unknown 
God,“ for which reaſon they mention 


them in the plural number, as altars 
inſcribed to the unknown Gods. Lu- 
cian, in his dialogue entitled, Philo- 
patris, ſwears by 


of Athens. He adds, Being come 
to Athens, and finding there the 
* unknown God, we worlbipped mY, 


the unknown God 


oe 
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ANA 
e and gave thanks to him, with hands 


_ © lifted up to heaven.” 


The occaſion of this altar is differently 
related by other three different authors, 


viz. Peter Comeſtor, author of the 
_ Hiſtoria Scholaſtica, Theophylact and 


ZAcumenius : but it is obſerved, that 


their ſeveral accounts have no autho- 
rity from the antients. 


Wich regard to the former opinions, 
St. Chryſoſtom thinks that each of 


them has its particular objection. The 


altar with the inſcription, to the Gods 

of Aſia, Europe, and Africa, to the 
d unknown flrangeGods,” he obſerves, 
is not with any ſhew of probability 
that mentioned by St. Paul: for the 
Areopagites would never have under- 
ſtood it only by the name of that in- 


ſcribed to the unknown God ; and he 
thinks that one of the altars ſet up by 
Epimenides, which was not inſcribed 


to any deity, can never be that men- 
tioned by St. Paul. Calmet' s Dict. &c. 
ALVAN, Shobal's eldeſt ſon, of 

the race of Eſau. Geneſ. xxxvi. 23. 
He was the ſecond prince of Edom, 


and ſucceeded 'Timna, 


Joſh. xix. 26. 


ſon of Eſau. Gen. xxxvi. 12, and 
1 Chr. i. 36. Amalek ſucceeded Ga- 


tam in the Government of Edota, He 
was the father of the Amalekites, a 


powerful people who dwelt in Arabia 
Petrza, between the Dead-ſea and 
the Red-ſea ; or between Havilah and 
Shur ; (1Sam. xv. 7.) ſometimes in one 


canton, and ſometimes in another. It 
does not appear that they had cities: 


for there is no mention of any but one 


in the ſcriptures; (id. ib . 5.) they 
living generally in hamlets, caves, or 


tents, 3 | | 
The Iſraelites had ſcarce paſſed theRed- 
ſea on their way to the wilderneſs, be- 


fore the Amalekites came to attack them 


in the deſarts of Raphidim; (Ex. xvii. 


8, &c.) and put thoſe cruelly to the 


ſword, who were obliged, either thro' 


83 J 


AM A 


fatigue or weakneſs, to remain behind: 
Moſes, by God's command, directed 
Joſhua to fall upon this people; to re- 
cord the act of inhumanity which 
they had committed in a book, in 
order to have it always before his eyes 
and to revenge it in the moſt re- 


markable manner. Joſhua therefore 


fell upon the Amalekites, and defeated 
them, while Moſes was upon the 


mountain, with Aaron and Hur in 


company. Moſes, during the time of 
the engagement, held up his hands, 
to which the ſucceſs of the battle was 
owing : for as often as he let them 


down, Amalek prevailed : but Moſes's 


hands being tired, Aaron and Hur 


extended, while the 
which was from morning till the ap- 


proach of night, when the Amalekites 
were cut in pieces. This happened 
in the year of the world 2513, before 
%%% 
The ground of the enmity of the Ama- 
lekites againſt the Iſraelites is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have been an innate 
Hhatred from the remembrance of Ja- 
AMA, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Aſher. RES. 
AMALER, the ſon of Eliphaz, by 
Timna his concubine, and the grand- 


cob's depriving their progenitor both 
of his birthright and bleſſing. Their 


falling upon them however, and that 


without any provocation when they 


ſaw them reduced to ſo low a condt= 
tion, by the 2 of their march, 


ſupported his arms, and held them 
battle laſted, 


and the exceſſive drought they laboured 


under, was an inhuman action, and 
juſtly deſerved the defeat which Joſhua 
gave them. But then the reaſon why 


God thought fit to denounce a perpe- 


tual war againſt them, is to be reſolved _ 
into this. — That knowing the Iſraelites 
were preordained by God to be put in 
poſſeſſion of the land of Canaan, they 


came againſt them with an armed 


force, in hopes of fruſtrating the de- 
ſigns of providence concerning them. 

Univer}. Hiſt. and Patrick's Comment 
Under the Judges (v. 3.) we ſee 


the Amalekites united with the Mi- 


dianites and Moabites, in a deſign to- 
oppreſs Iſrael: but Ehud delivered the 
Ifraelites from Eglon king of the 

1  woabites; 


— 


«4 


| which they had carried off from Ziklag, 
*The Arabians maintain Amalek to 
have been the fon of Ham, and grand- 


AMA 84 J 
| Moabites.; (Judges iii.) and Gideon 


(chap. viii.) delivered them from the 


Midlanites and Amalekites. About the 
year of the world 2930, the Lord ſaid to 


oo 


Samuel, Go to Saul, (1Sam. xv. 1, &c.) 


for him in the way when he came 


| © up from Egypt. Now go and ſmite 
© Amalek, and utterly deitroy all that 
they have, and ſpare them not, but 
| © flay both man and woman, infant 
and ſuckling, ox and ſheep, camel 
and afs.” Saul marched therefore 
againſt the Amalakites, advanced as 
far as their capital, and put all the 
people of the country to the ſword: 
but ſpared the beſt of all the cattle and 
moveables, and ſo violated the com- 
mand of God. This act of diſo- 

bedience was the cauſe of Saul's miſ- 
fortune, and his being rejected by 
God, as has been ſhewn under the 
article Ac ac, and will be further ſeen 
under that of Saul. N 


Alter this war, the Amalekites ſcarce 
appear any more in hiſtory: however, 
about the year of the world 2949, a 


troop of Amalekites came and pillaged 


Ziklag, which belonged to David, 


(1 Sam. xxx.) where he had left his 


two wives, Ahinoam and Abigail. 
But he returning from an expedition 
which he had made in the company 
of Achiſh, into the valley of Jezreel, 
_ purſued them, overtook and diſperſed 
them, and recovered all the boot 


ſon of Noah; that he was the father 


of Ad, and grandfather of Schedad. 


Calmet thinks, that this opinion is by 
no means to be rejected; as it is not 


very probable that Amalek the ſon of 
Eliphaz, and grandſon of Eſau, ſhould 
be the father of a people ſo powerful 
and numerous as the Amalekites were, 
when the Iſraelites departed out of 
Egypt. | 
is (xiv. 7) relates, that in Abraham's 


Moſes, in the book of Gene- 


and ſay, Thus ſaith the Lord of 
Hoſts, I remember that which A- 
malek did to Iſrael, how he laid wait 


r 
time, long before the birth of Amaleſs 


the ſon of Eliphaz, the five conſiderate 
kings carried the war into Amalek's 
country, about Kadeſh; and into that 
of the Amorites, about Hazezon- 


tamar. The ſame Moſes (Numb. 


kXxiv. 20.) relates, that the diviner 


Balaam, obſerving at a diſtance the 
land of Amalek, ſaid, in his prophe- 


tic ſtyle, Amalek is the firſt, the 
_ © head, the original of the nations, 
but his latter end ſhall be that he 
< periſh for ever.“ Our commentator 
obſerves, that this epithet of the firſt 
of nations cannot certainly agree with 
the Amalekites deſcended from the 
ſon of Eliphaz, becauſe the generation 


then living was but the third from 


aggravating circumſtance which he 


would not have omitted, were the A- 
malekites deſcended from Eſau, in 
which caſe they had been the bre- 
theren of the Iſraelites. Laſtly, we 
ſee the Amalekites almoſt always joined 
in the ſcripture with the Canaanites 
and Philiſtines, and never with the 


Edomites ; and when Saul made war 


upon the Amalekites, and almoſt ut- 


terly deſtroyed them, we dont find 
that the Edomites made the leaſt mo- 


tion towards their aſſiſtance, nor to re- 
venge them afterwards. Thence, it is 
thought probable, that the Amalekites, 
who are ſo often mentioned in ſcrip- 
ty ture, were a people deſcended from 
Canaan, and devoted to the curſe, as 


well as the other Amorites, and very 


different from the deſcendants of A- 
malek, the grandſon of Eſau. 
The accounts which the Arabians give 
us of the Amalekites deſtroyed by Saul 
are as follow: Amalek was the father 
of an antient tribe in Arabia, exter- 


minated in the reign of Saul. This 
tribe contained only the Arabians who 
are called pure, the remains whereof 


were mingled with the poſterity of 


Joktan and Adnan, and ſo became 


Moſarabes or Moſtaarabes, that 1 to 
Fg N Vs 


Amalek. Beſides, Moſes never re- 
proaches the Amalekites with attack- 
ing their bretheren the Iſraelites, an 
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% 
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| fay, Arabians blended with foreign 
nations. They farther believe, that 


Goliath, who was overcome by David, 


Was king of the Amalekites, and that 


the giants, who inhabited Palaſtine in 


Joſhua's time, were of the ſame race; 


that at laſt, part of the Amalekites re- 


tired into Afric, while Joſhua was yet 

living, and ſettled upon the coaſts of 
| Barbary, along the Mediterranean-ſea. 
The ſon of Amalek was Ad, a cele- 
brated prince among the Arabians. 
Some make him the ſon of Uz, and 
| grandſon of Aram, the ſon of Shem. 
Let this be as it will, the Mahome- 
| tans ſay, that Ad was the father of an 
* Arabian tribe called Adites, who were 
exterminated, as they tell us, for not 
hearkening to the patriarch Eber, who 
preached the unity of God to them. 
Ad had two ſons Schedad and Sche- 
” AMAN, a city belonging to the 
8 tribe of Judah. Joſh. xv. 26. 
*  _AMANA, a mountain mentioned 
in the ſong of Solomon. iv. 8. Some 
are of opinion that this is mount 
Amanus in Cilicia. St. Jerom and the 
 Rabbins will have it, that the land of 
Iſrael extended northward, as far as 


this mountain; and in the time of 


Solomon, it is very probable that the 
dominions of the Hebrews did extend 
ſo far. Mount Amanus ſeparates Sy- 
* Tia from Cilicia, and reaches from the 
Mediterranean to the Euphrates. 'There 
Is another mountain of this name be- 


yond Jordan, in the tribe of Manaſ- 


ſeh, which ſome take to be the mount 


Amana mentioned in the Canticles. 


AMARIAH the eldeſt ſon of Me- 


raioth (1 Chr. vi. 7. 11.) and father of 


the high- prieſt Ahitub. Amariah was 

high. prieſt in the time of the judges : 
baut there is not fixing the year of his 
' AmaRIan, was alſo one of thoſe 

mentioned by Ezra, (x, 42.) who ſe- 


arated from the wives which they 
id taken contrary to the law. This 


alſo was the name of the grandfather 


_ _ AMASAI, the ſon of 
1 Chr. vi. 25. This is thought to be 


AMA 


of the prophet Zephaniah (i. 1.) and 


father of Gedaliah. | 
AMASA, the ſon of Ithra and Abi- 

gail David's ſiſter, was, by Abſalom, 

when he rebelled againſt his father, 


appointed general of his army. 2 Sam. 

xvii. 25 Amaſa having thus received 
the command of Abſalom's troops, 
engaged his couſin Joab, general of 
David's army, but was worſted : how- 
ever, after the defeat of Abſalom's 
party, David, out of hatred to Joab 
for killing Abſalom, having pardoned 
Amaſa, gave him the command of his 
army. Chap. xix. 13, &c. Upon the 
revolt of Sheba, the ſon of Bichri, 
(chap. xx.) David gave orders to 
Amaſa for aſſembling all Judah, and 


marching at the head of them againſt 


Sheba. Amaſa thereupon took his 
leave, but not being able to form his 
army, at the time preſcribed, David 
directed Abiſhai to purſue Sheba with 
what ſoldiers he had left about his 
own perſon, Joab with his people 
accompanied him; and theſe troops 
were ſcarce got ſo far as the great 
ſtone, which is in Gibeon, before 
Amaſa came and joined them with his 
forces. Then ſaid Joab to Amaſa, 
Art thou in health my brother?“ 
and took him by the beard with the 
right hand to kiſs him: but Amaſa 


not obſerving the ſword which was in 
Joab's hand, the latter ſmote him 


therewith in the fifth rib, and ſhedding _ 
out his bowels to the ground, he died 


in the year of the world 2981. 


Aus, the ſon of Hadlai, (2 Chr. 
Xxviil. 12.) was one of thoſe who were 
againſt permitting ſuch captives as 
were taken in the kingdom of Judah, 
in the reign of Ahaz, to come inte 
Samaria, See Anaz. 


the Amaſai, who was chief of the cap- 


tains of the tribes of Benjamin and 
ae that came unto David while 


e was in the wilderneſs flying from 


the perſecution of Saul. David un- 


derſtanding 


Elkanah, 
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were approaching to his hold, went 
out to meet them; and ſaid, If ye 


be come peaceably to help me, mine 
© heart ſhall be knit unto you: but if 
ye be come to betray me to mine 
enemies, ſeeing there is no wrong 


< in mine hands, the god of our fa- 


| © thers look thereon, and rebuke it.“ 
Then the ſpirit came upon Amaſai 
chief of the captains, and he ſaid, 
© 'Thine are we, David, and on thy 
- © fide, thou ſon of Jeſſe; peace be 
© unto thee, and peace be to thine 
_ © helpers.” David therefore received 


them, and gave them the commang 
of kn Goop, ͤ ͤᷣ on, 
AMASIS, a king of Egypt, of the 


tribe of Sais, who dethroned Apries, 


and uſurped the kingdom in the man- 


ner related under the article APRIEs. 


Notwithſtanding the name of Amaſis 


is not to be met with in the text of 
{cripture, he is nevertheleſs celebrated 


He began his reign 


* 


in the year of the world 343 5, and 


reigned four and forty years; loved 
— reſpected by his ſubjects, to whom 
he gave a body of new laws, and was 


therefore ſtiled the fifth law-giver of 


the Egyptians. He was favoured by 


Fortune, till betrayed by Phanes, the 


Halicarnaſſian, commander of the 
Grecian auxiliaries, into the hands of 


Cambyſes : but he happily dies before 
any thing worſe happens, in the year 
3479] and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
 Pſammenitus ; who, after a reign of 
nix months, was defeated and taken 
PFPriſoner by Cambyſes, and obliged 
10 end his life with a draught of bull's 


blood; after which the - conqueror 
_ Cauſed the body of Amaſis to be dug 


up and burnt. 
AMAZ IAH, the 
Judah, was the fon of Joaſh, and ſuc- 


eighth king of 


ceeded him, (2 Chr. xxiv. 27.) in the 
year of the world 3165, before Jeſus 
Chriſt 839. - Amaziah was five and 


twenty years of age (ibid. xxv. and 2 


Kings xiv.) when he began to reign, 
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derſtanding that theſe gallant men 


and he reigned nine and twenty years 
at Jeruſalem. He did that which was 
right in the ſight of the Lord, but 
not with a perfect heart. When he 
found himſelf ſettled upon the throne, 


he put the murderers of his father. to 


death, but not their children, becauſe 


it 1s written in the law of Moſes, 
(Deut. xxiv. 16.) © The fathers ſhall + 
© not be put to death for the children, 
© neither ſhall the children be put to 


death for the fathers; every man 


© ſhall be put to death for his own 


„ --- 


In this he acted like a good man, and ; 


contrary to the wicked cuſtoms of 
many kingdoms, where, if any one be 


guilty of high treaſon, not only he 
but his children likewiſe, who are 


neither conſcious nor partakers of any 


of his traiterous practices, are equally 
devoted to deſtruCtion ; left they (for- 
ſooth) ſhould form any faction againſt = 


the prince, or ſeek revenge for their 
father's death, Le Clerc's Commen- 


ray. 


In the general muſter which he made : 


of his people, he found there were 
three hundred thouſand men capable 

of bearing arms. Beſides his own 
forces he Fired an hundred thouſand _ 
men of the king of Iſrael, for which 


he paid that prince one hundred ta- | 


lents, or 34218 J. 15 s. Engliſh money. 5 
His deſign was to employ theſe troops 


againſt the Edomites, who had re- 


volted againſt the kings of Judah, in 
the reign of Joram, (2 Kings viii. 20.) 


about fifty-four years before his ac- 


ceſſion. While Amaziah was buſied 
in making theſe preparations, a pro- 


phet of the Lord came to him, and 
ſaid, O king, let not the army of 


* Ifrael go with thee: for the Lord 


is not with Iſrael. But if thou wilt 
© go, do it, be ſtrong tor the battle: 
© God ſhall make thee fall before the 

© enemy, for God hath power to help 


and to caſt down.“ 2 Chr. xxv. 7, 
&c. And Amaziah ſaid to the man of 


God, What ſhall we do for the 


hundred 


daſne 
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* hundred talents, which I have given 


© to the army of Iſrael ?? and the man 


of God anſwered, * The Lord is able 
to give thee more than this. Amaziah 


hereupon ſeparated the army which 


came to him from Ephraim, and ſent 
the troops belonging io it back into 


their own country. But the Iſraelites 


| who had been thus diſcharged, were 


ſo provoked againſt the king of Judah, 


Amaziah now marched only with his 


own forces, gave battle to the Edo- 
\ mites in the valley of Salt, killed ten 
| thouſand of their men upon the ſpot, 
and took ten thouſand more, who had 
ſaved themſelves in all probability 
upon a rock, where they were aſ⸗ 
faulted, and thrown headlong from 
the top to the bottom, ſo as to be 
in pieces. 2 Chr. xxv. j. and 
n) 8 


This is the manner wherein Father Cal- 


met underſtands theſe paſſages; and 
indeed the Vulgate, in the text of the 
ſecond book of Kings, favours that 
interpretation. The words of the 


vulgate are apprehendit Petram in præ- 


lio. Mr. Wells obſerves, that the 
Hebrew word Selah, which our tran- 
ſlators retain, ſigniſies a rock; and fo. 
exactly anſwers to the Greek word 


Petra, that moſt commentators have, 
with very good reaſon, agreed, that 


this Selah is the ſame with Petra the 
metropolis of Arabia Petræa: hence 
we underſtand theſe paſſages, after the 
manner of moſt expoſitors, thus, viz, 
that Amaziah, having ſlain ten thou- 
ſand, and taken ten thouſand in the 
valley of Salt, marched from thence 
to Selah, the metropolis of Arabia 
Petræa, which he ſoon became maſter 
of; and that from the top of the rock 


whereon the town ſtood, he threw the 5 


ten thouſand he had taken priſoners 
head- long, ſo that they were all daſhed 
to pieces. Selah was now by the 
conqueror called Joktheel. = 


F. Calmet obſerves, that this puniſh». 
ment was not commonly praftiſed 
among the Jews, though it was among 
the Romans, as we may learn from 
Livy, Plutarch and ſeveral other others. 
for diſappointing them of the great 
booty which they had promiſed them- 
ſelves in the war againſt Edom, that 
they diſperſed over all the cities of 
Judah, from Bethoron to Samaria, 
killed three thouſand men, and carried 
off a great booty by way of recom- 
_ Pence for what they expected in the 


It alſo obtained among other nations, 
as Mr. Selden (% Synedriis) has re- 


marked. It is not in the catalogue 
of the puniſhments inflicted by Moſes ; _ 
neither was it ever inflicted by any re- 
gular judicature; and therefore Le 
Clerc thinks, that the Edomites, either 
by ſome ſuch like cruelty to the people 
ot Judah, had provoked them to make 
a retaliation in this manner : otherwiſe 
he condemns this as a cruel puniſh- 
ment. %% OO Ince, 
No- Amaziah having thus cut off 
the Edomites in the year of the world 
3175, carried away their gods, and 
acknowledged them for his own deities, 
by adoring them, and offering incenſe 


to them. This defection of Amaziah 


being diſpleaſing to God, he ſent a 
prophet to him (2 Chr. xxv. 14, &c.) 
who addreſſed him thus, Why haſt 
thou ſought after the gods of the 
people which could not deliver their 
* own people out of thine hands?” 
Amaziah anſwered him, Art thou of 
the king's council? Forbear, Why 
© ſhouldit thou be imitten ?? "Then the 
prophet forbore, and faid, © I know 
that God hath determnined to de- 

* ſtroy thee, becauſe thou haſt done 
© this, and haſt not hearkened unto 
my counſel.“ God therefore per- 
mitted Amaziah to be ſo blinded, as 
to believe himſelf invincible; where- 


upon he ſent to defy the king of If- 
rael, ſaying, Come let us look one 
another in the face.“ This war 18 


thought to have been kindled by 


Amaziah's inſiſting that Joaſh king of 


Iſrael ſnould make proper ſatisfaction 
for the damages committed by his 
troops in their return to the country ot 


68 4 | ___ Samara; 
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Samaria : but whatever the * 
of this quarrel was, Joaſh anſwered 
the meſiengers of Amaziah by the fol- 


lowing fable and application. The 
© thiſtle that was at Lebanon ſent to 


© the cedar, ſaying, give thy daughter 
g to my ſon to wife. And there paſſed 


© by a wild beaſt that was in Lebanon, 
and trod down the thiſtle. Thou 
: * ſayeſt, lo, thou haſt ſmitten the 


© Edomites, and thine heart lifteth 
thee up to boaſt, Abide now at home, * 
why ſhouldft thou meddle to thine 

Pf 0 hurt, that thou ſhouldſt fall, even 


© thou and Judah with thee ? 
Amaziah was deaf to theſe reaſons, 
becauſe God had given him up to his 
' own evil ſenſe of things. 
fore advanced as far as Bethſhemeſh 
with his army ; and Joath king of 
IIſrael gave him battle, wherein A- 
maziah's army was defeated, and he 


Himſelf fell into the hands of the ene- 


my; and was carried to Jeruſalem, 
where Joaſh gave orders for demoliſh- 


far as the Fans, Joaſh carried 


all the gold and filver, and all the rich 
veſſels which he found in the houſe of 
God, and in the treaſuries belonging 


to the royal palace, to Samaria; as 


alſo, the ſons of ſuch of his own ſub- | 
jecis as had been ſent hoſtages to Je- 


ruſalem. 


Aſter this Amaziah Wind ſtill fifteen 

or ſixteen years at Jeruſalem, but re- 
turned not to the Lord with all his 
heart: wherefore God, to puniſh him, 
permitted a conſpiracy to be formed 
aàgainſt him at Jeruſalem, whereof 5 
having intelligence he attempted to 
make his eicape to Lachiſh : but the 


conſpirators ſending in purſuit of him, 
had him aſlaſſinated there in the year 
of the world 3194. He was brought 
back upon two horſes, and buried 
with his anceſtors in the city of David. 
 Uzziah, or Azariah his ſon, who was 
at his father's death but ſixteen years 
of age, ſucceeded him. 


AMAZIAH, — to the golden 
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calves that were at Bethel. 


He there- 


+. ES 
The pro- 

phet Amos (vii. 9.) having ſaid upon 
a certain day, that the high- places de- 


voted to idols ſhould be deſtroyed; 
and that however holy they might be 


deemed by Iſrael, yet would they be 
overthrown, and the houſe of Jero- 


boam extirpated by the ſword, A- 


maziah, prieſt of Bethel, ſent to Je- 
roboam (id. 10. & /eg.) ſay ing, Amos 


© hath conſpired againit thee, in the 


midſt of the houſe of Iſrael ; the land 
© js not able to bear all his words. 


For thus Amos faith, Jeroboam ſhall _ 
die by the ſword, and Ifrael ſhall 


© ſurely be led away captive out of 
© their own land,* Alſo Amaziah ſaid 
to Amos, * Go, thou Seer, flee thee 


away into the land of Judah, and 


© there eat bread, and propheſy there. 
But propheſy not any more at Be- 


_ © thel, for it is the king” s chapel, and it 
is the king's court.” 
Amaziah, I am no prophet, nor the 


| ſon of a prophet, but I am an herd- 
ing four hundred cubits of the city- 


walls, from the gate of Ephraim as 


Amos anſwered 


fruit. The Lord took me as I fol- 
© lowed the flock, and the Lord faid 
* unto me, Go, propheſy unto my 
people Iſrael. Now therefore. hear 
thou the word of the Lord. Thou 
* ſayeſt propheſy not againſt Iſrael, 
and drop nat thy word againſt the 
© houſe of Iſaac. Therefore thus 
< faith the Lord, Thy wife ſhall be an 
© harlot in the city, and thy ſons and 
© thy daughters ſhall fall by the ſword, 
* and thy land ſhall be divided by line, 
* and thou ſhalt die in a polluted 
land, and [fraelſh all ſurely go into cap 
* tivity forth of his land.” See Amos. 


AMBER occurs twice in the facred 
writings, viz. in Ezek. i. 4. and viii. 2. 


The Hebrew word is variouſly inter- 
preted, and it is loſt labour to ſearch 
the rabbins here. Amber is either 


natural, which if in the fire loſeth 
its brightneſs ; or artificial, made of 
gold and fine braſs mixt, which will 
brighten in the fire; and of equal 
value with gold, (as the DD. Bochart 
obſeryes) c of winch Joſephan ſaith So- 
— lomon 


man, and a gatherer of ſycamore 


AME 
lomon did make the ſea of braſs, and 
the ſacred veſſels; ſomewhat like the 
Corinthian braſs, known now only by its 


name, exceeding ſplendid, and very 


hard, the one ſpeaking the glorious 
| majeſty to be reverenced, the other 


| ſpeaking the invincible power of God 


to be feared; both adviſing this people 
and us to repent, and amend, and re- 


turn and meet him. Pools Annot. 


| It is to be obſerved, that the artificial 
amber mentioned by M. Poole, 1s that 
factitious ſubſtance known by the name 


of orichalcum, or aurichalcum ; and 


thus indeed Le Clerc, as well as Bo- 

chart, tranſlates the Hebrew word 

FE : 1 
AMBUSH, or Au BUusMUH M, the 


poſt wherein ſoldiers or aſſaſſins are 


placed, in order to fall unexpectedly 
upon an enemy; the act or ſtate of ſur- 


prizing another, by lying in wait; or 


the perſons ſtationed for that purpoſe. 
See Joſh. viii. 2, Jer. li. 12. 2 Chr. xiii. 
Ws fo nr nol 


rily, 1 jay unto you. Laſtly, it is un- 
derſtood as expreſſing a wiſh, as amen, 


% be it. Numb. v. 22. or an affir- 


mation, amen, yes. ] believe it. 1 Cor. 


Xiv. 16. How ſhall he that occu- 
« pieth the room of the unlearned fay 


amen, at thy giving of thanks, ſeeing 


© he underſtandeth not what thou 


* ſayeſt,” The Hebrews end the five 
books of Pſalms, according to their 
way of diſtributing them, with the 
words amen, amen, Which the Sep- 
tuagint have tranſlated tYEvOITO, wYEV0LT0 3 
and the Latins, Fiat, Fiat. The Greek 


and Latin churches have preſerved 


this word in their prayers, as well as 
alleluiah and Ho/anna, becauſe they 
| obſerved more energy in them than 


in any terms which they could uſe in 
their own languages. At the conclu- 


ſion of the publick prayers, the people 
anſwered with a loud voice, amen; 


AMEN, & ſignifies true, faith. 
ful, certain. It is made ule of likewiſe 
to affirm any thing, and was a ſort of 
affirmation uſed often by our Saviour, 
Auny, Ati, M u. 7. e. Ferily, e- 
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and St Jerom ſays, that, at Rom 


when the people anſwered amen, the 


ſound of their voices was like a clap 


of thunder. In fimilitudinem celeſtis 
tonitrui Amen reboat. The Jews aflert 
that the gates of heaven are opened to 
him who anſwers amen with all his 
might. Calmet. N 


AMETHYST, a gem of a purple 
colour, which ſeems compoſed of a 
ſtrong blue and deep red; and, accord- 
ing as either of theſe colours prevails, 
affording different tinges of purple, 
ſometimes approaching to violet, and _ 
ſometimes even fading to a pale roſe- 
colour. Though the amethyſt be ge- 


nerally of a purple colour, it is never- 
theleſs ſometimes found naturally 


colourleſs ; and may at any time be 


eaſily made ſo, by putting it into the 


fire; in which pellucid, or colourleſs. 


ſtate, it ſo well imitates a diamond, 


that its want of hardneſs is the only 
way of diſtinguiſhing it. Hill's Hit. of 
This ftone was the ninth in order 
upon the high: prieſt's gps wp 3 


(Ex. xxviii. 19 and xxxix. 12. 


Iſſachar. It is ſuppoſed to have the 


virtues of preventing a perſon's being 
drunk; of being a preſervative againt 
the effects of poiſons, and of pro- 


moting conceptions. 


Ezra ii, 57, 58. 


was deputed to view the land of Ca- 


AMMIEL, was alſo the name of a 
native of Lodebar, the father of Ma- 


chir and Bathſheba, the mother of 


Solomon. 2 Sam, ix. 4, 5. This was 
— . 28 
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and 


upon it was engraved the name of 


I en mera — — 


AMI, chief of a great family which 
in Ezra's time 1 etur ned from B abylon. | | 


— ro ati a Eras tera 


AMIT'L AI, the father of the pro- 
phet Jonah. i. 1. and 2 Kings xiv. 25. 
AMIZABAD, the ſon of Benaiah. 
Benaiah was one of the principal of- 

ficers in David's army (1 Chr. xxvii. 6.) 

and his ſon Amizabad commanded a a 

- troop.uader , 

- AMMIEL, the ſon of Gemalli of the 
tribe of Dan, one of the twelve who 


————— 


boa. 1 Sam. xxx1i, 2 
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alſo the name of a ſon of Obededom 


the Levite, who was made porter of 


the temple. under the reign of David. 
2 Chr. xxv1. 

AMMIH D, the name of three 
different Hebrews recorded in ſcrip- 
ture: one is the ſon of Ephraim, _ 
father of Eliſhama. Numb. 1. 


Another, of the tribe of Simeon, ho 


father of Shemuel. id. xxxiv. 20. And 
another, of the tribe of Naphtali, the 
father of Pedahel, ibid. 28. 


 AmwmiHupD was alſo the name of 


the father of Talmai bing of Geſhur. 
2 Sam. xiii. 37, 

AMNMIN Ab AB, the name of ſeveral 
men among the Hebrews. 1. Ammina- 
dab, of the tribe of Judah, the ſon of 

Aram, and father of Naaſhon, and Eli- 

ſheba the wife of Aaron the high-prieſt. 

_ Exod. vi. 23. 2. Amminadab, the fon 
of Koath, and brother of Korah. 1 

Chr. vi. 22. 3. Amminadab, or Abi- 
nadab, the fon of king Saul, who was 

killed with him in the battle of Gil- 
2. 1 Chr. viii. 33, 
and x. 2. 4. Amminadab or Abinadab, 
2 Levite, and an inhabitant of Kirjath- 


jearim, with whom the ark was depo- 


ited after it was brought back from 
the land of the Philiſtines. 1 Sam. vii. 
This Amminadab dwelt at Gibeah, 


that is to ſay, in the higheſt part of 
the city of Kirjathjcarim. Eleazar his 


his ſon was conſecrated or appointed 
8 peculiarly to the office of keeping the 
ark of the Lord. It is not certain 


whether Ammi inadab were at that time 


living. 5. The chariots of Ammina- 
vi. 12.) as being extremely light. 
Or ever I was aware, my ſoul made 
me like the chariots of Amminadab.' 
Ile is thought to have been ſome cele- 
brated charioteer, whoſe horſes vere 
_ ſingularly ſwift. = 
AMMON, No-amwmon, or No. 
See the article No. 


AMmMon, or Hammon, or Jv PITER 


AmMMoN, the celebrated god of the 
Egyptians, who. 15 thought to be the 
lame with Ham, who peopled Africa, 


19 


and was the father of Mizraim, the 

founder of the ran. See Ham 
and MizRaAim. | | 
Ammon had a famous temple in Africa, 

where he was adored under the figure 
of a ram, for, in this manner, the E- 
gyptians repreſented their gods, un- 


not intend to 


: 5 an n acquiftion Which the Iſraelites 
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der the forms of certain animals. The 


temple of Ammon was ſituated in a 
delicious ſpot, ſurrounded every where 
with a frightful deſaft. 


oracle of great note, which Alexander 
the Great conſulted. Hammon, the 


the god of the Egyptians, was the 


ſame with the Jupiter of the Greeks, 


for which reaſon theſe latter call the 
city which the Egy yptians call No- 


Hammon, or the habitation of Am- 


mon, Dioſpolis, or the city of Ju- 


piter. . 
AM Mor, or BEN-Auuf, the fon 


of Lot, begot by this patriarch upon 
his youngeſt daughter. Gen. xix. 38. 
He was the father of the Ammomtes, 
and dwelt to the eaſt of the Dead - ſea, 


in the mountains of Gilead; theſe be- 


ing all che particulars which we know | 


of Ammon's life. 


 AMMONITES, a ne deſcended 


from Ammon, the ſon of Lot. © 'The 


Ammonites deſtroyed thoſe giants 
which they called Zamzummims, (Deut. 
11, 19—21.) and ſeized upon their 


country. God forbad Moſes, and by 
him the children of Iſrael, (id. 19.) to 


attack the Ammonites, becauſe he did 
give their lands unto 
Before the Ifraelites 
entered the land of Canaan, the Amo- 
dab are mentioned in the Canticles, 


the Hebrews. 


rites had by conquelt got great part of 


the countries belonging to the Ammo- 
nites and Moabites. 


took from the Amorites, and divided 


This Moſes re- 


between the tribes of Gad and Reu- 


ben, In the time of ſephthah the 
Ammonites declared war againſt the 


Iſraelites, (Judges xi.) under pretence 


that they detained a great part of the 


country which had formerly been 
gg before the Amorites poſſeſſed 
Jephthah declared, that as this 


had 


Here was an 


RR 7: 
had made in a juſt war, and what they 
had taken from the Amorites, who had 
long enjoyed it by right of conqueſt, 
he was under no obligation to reſtore 
it. The Ammonites were not ſatiſ- 
fied with this reaſon, wherefore Jeph- 
thah gave them battle and defea ted 
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The Ammonites and Moabites gene- 
| rally united whenever there was an 
deſign ſet a-foot of attacking the II- 

raelites. After the death of Othniel, 
(id. iii.) the Ammonites and Amale Kites 


joined with Eglon king of Moab to 


oppreſs the Hebrews, whom they ſub- 
dued, and governed for the {face of 
eighteen years, till they were delivered 
by Ehud the ſon of Gera, who ſlew 
* FEplon king of Moab. Some time af- 
D ter this, the Ammonites made war 
againſt Iſrael, and greatly diſtreſſed 
them; but God delivered the Iſraelites 
at this time from the oppreſſion of the 
children of Ammon, by thi: hands of 
, Jephthah, who having attecked them, 
made a very great ſlaughter among 
them. chap. xi, In the bes of 
SVsaul's reign, (1 Sam. xi.) Naaſh kin; 
of the Ammonites havinsz fat down be- 
fore Jabeſh-gilead, reduced the inha- 
bitants to the extremity of demanding 
a capitulation. Naaſh anſwered, that 
he would capitulate with them upon 
no other conditions than their ſubmit- 


ting to have every one his right yo 
e 


pluckt out, that ſo they might 
made a reproach to Iſrael : but Saul 
coming ſeaſonably to the relief of Je- 
beſh, delivered the city and people 
from the barbarity of the king of the 
I Eoin: 
! David had been the king of Ammon's 
friend; and after the death of this 
5 he ſent ambaſſadors to make 
is compliments of condolence to Ha- 


nun his ſon and ſucceſſor, who, ima- 


gining that David's ambaſſadors were 


come as {pies to obſerve his ſtrength, 


and the condition of his kingdom, 
træuted them in a very injurious man- 
ner. 2 Sam. x. 4. David revenged 


this indignity thrown upon his ambaſ- 
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ſadors, by ſubduing the Ammonites, 


the Moabites, and the Syrians their 
allies. Ammon and Moab continued 


under the obedience of the kings Da- 


vid and Solomon; and after the ſepa- 


ration of the ten tribes, were ſubject 


to the kings of Iſrael, till the death of 


Ahab in the year of the world 3107 


Two years after the death of Ahab, 
y Jehoram his ſon, and ſucceſſor of A- 
haziah defeated the Moabites: (2 Kings 
111.) but it does not appear that this vic- 
tory was ſo compleat as to reduce them 
to his obedience. At the ſame time, 
the Ammonites, Moabites, and other 
people made an irruption upon the 
lands belonging to Judah, but were 
forced back and routed by Jehoſhaphat. 


2 Chr. xx. 1, 2. After the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad and the half tribe of 
Manaſſeh were carried into captivity 
by Tiglath-pileſer, in the year 3264, 


the Ammonites and Moabites took poſ- 


ſeſſion of the cities belonging to theſe 


tribes. Jeremiah (xlix. 1.) reproaches 
them for it. The ambaſſadors of the 
Ammonites were ſome of thoſe to 


whom this prophet (chap. xxvii. 2—4) 
preſented the cup of the Lord's fury, 


and directed to make bonds and yo kes 
for themſelves; exhorting them to ſub- _ 
mit themſelves to Nebuchadnezzar, - 


and threatening them, if they did not, 
with captivity and ſlavery. Ezekiel 


(xxv. 4—10.) denounces their entire 
deftruCtion ; and tells them that God 
would give them up to the people of 
the eaſt, who ſhould ſet their palaces 
in their country; ſo that there ſhould _ 


be no more mention of the Ammonites 


among the nations; and all this as a 
puniſhment upon them for inſulting 
the Iſraelites, upon the calamities they 
ſuffered, and the deſtruction of the 
temple by the Chaldzans. It is be- 
lieved that theſe misfortunes happened. 
to the Ammonites in the fifth year af- 


ter the taking of Jeruſalem, when Ne- 


| buchadnezzar made war af ainſt all the 
people that dwelt upon the confines 
of Judea, in the year of the world 
3420. | 285 
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180 counterfeit fickneſs, tellin 


MN 
It is alſo thought probable, that Cyrus 
gave the Ammonites and Moabites 

the liberty of returning into their own 
country, from whence they had been 
removed by Nebuchadnezzar : for we 
ſee them in the place of their former 
| ſettlement, expoſed to thoſe revolu- 
tions which were common to the 
people of Syria and Paleſtine ; ſubject 
ſometimes to the kings of Egypt, and 
at other times to the kings of Syria, 
We are told by Polybius, that Anti- 
-  ochus the Great took Rabboth, or Phi- 
ladelphia, their capital, demoliſhed the 
walls, and put a garriſon in it, in 3806. 


During the perſecutions of Antiochus 


Epiphanes, Joſephus informs that, the 
Ammonites ſhewed their hatred to 
the Jews, and exerciſed great cruelties 
_ againſt ſuch of them as lived about 


| theircountry. JuſtinMartyr fays, That 


In his time there were ſtill many Am- 
monites remaining, but Origen aſ- 
_ fares us, that when he was living, they 


were known only under the general 
name of Arabians. Thus was the pre- 
diction of Ezekiel (xxv. 10.) accom- 


pliſned, who ſaid that the Ammonites 
ſhould be deſtroyed in ſuch a manner 
as not to be remembered among the 


nations. | 


AMNON, the eldeſt ſon of David 


by Ahinoam his ſecond wife, having 
conceived a violent paſſion for his ſiſter 
Tamar, who was the daughter of David 
by Maachah, and full ſiſter to Abſa- 
lom, grew ſo very uneaſy, that he 
fickened upon it; which being ob- 


ſerved by Jonadab, the fon of Shi- 
meah, David's brother, and a parti- 
cular friend of Amnon, he ſaid (2Sam. 
iti, 1, 2, &c.) Why art thou, being 


© the king's ſon, lean, from day to 
day? Amnon diſcovered his paſſion 
to him, and diſcourſed with him upon 
the difficulties that lay in the way of 
gratifying it. Jonadab adviſed s 
im, 
When the king thy father cometh 
to ſee thee, ſay unto him, I pray 
* thee, let my ſiſter Tamar come and 


before him. 


9 ½ AM NM 


give me meat, and dreſs me meat in 


my ſight, that I may ſee it, and eat 
it at her hand.“ Amnon followed 


this advice, and the king eaſily granted 


his requeſt. When Tamar came to 


the apartment where her brother 
Ammon lay, She took flour, kneaded 
it, and made cakes in his ſight; 


and did bake the cakes; and ſhe 


took a pan, and poured them out 
But he refuſed to eat. 
He then ordered every body out of 
the room, and calling his ſiſter to him 
in the moſt private part of the cham- 
ber, where his bed was, he would 
But 

Tamar faid to him, Nay, my bro- 
© ther, do not force me, for no ſuch 

© thing ought to be done in Iſrael; 

do not thou this folly. And, I, 
* whither ſhull I cauſe my ſhame to 
© go? And as for thee, thou ſhalt be 
as one of the fools in Iſrael. Now, 
I ͤ pray thee, ſpeak unto the king, 
for he will not with-hold me from 
© thee.' Here it is to be obſerved 
that the law (Levit. xviii. 11.) forbids 
marriages between brothers and ſiſters: 
but Tamar probably was not ſufficient- 


have offered violence to her. 


ly informed of this ; otherwiſe, the 


diſorder ſhe was in prevented her from 
reffecting on it. But Amnon heark- 
ening only to the dictates of his paſ- 
ſion, forced and abuſed her: after 
which his averſion to her was more 
violent than his love had been be- 


fore: wherefore he would have her 


inſtantly to leave the room, and upon 
her appearing reluctant to be turned 
out, he ordered one of his ſervants 
to force her out, and bolt the door 


after herr. 55 
At this very juncture of time, Abſa- 
lom, Tamar's brother, meeting her 
all in tears, making the moſt grievous 
outcries, and having her head covered 
with aſhes, comforted her, and ad- 
viſed her to be quiet. David upon 
information of what had paſſed, was 
extremely afflicted, but, as he loved 
Amnon, who was his eldeft ſon, very 


ee ee Ee eee, N 0 


AMO 


tenderly, he was unwilling to take any 
violent meaſures with him. However, 


Abſalom treaſured up his reſentment. 
for this treatment to his ſiſter, for two 


whole years, waiting for a fit oppor- 
tunity to revenge it. One day there- 
fore he invited the king his father, 


and all his brothers to an entertain- 


ment, which he had provided at Baal- 


| hazor, upon occaſion of the ſhearin 
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of his ſheep. The king thanked him, 


and deſired to be excu 


ed going him- 


| ſelf to the entertainment: but per- 
mitted him to take along with him 
the princes his ſons, and particularly 


Amnon. Abſalom had beforehand 
given orders to his ſervants, charging 
them, that when they found Amnon 


diſguiſed with liquor, they ſhould, upon 


a ſignal given them, fall upon and kill 
him. The ſervants executed their 
maſter's orders, and diſpatched Am- 
non at his brother's houſe in the year 
of the world 2974. See the article 


JJ ey es et) 
AMON, governor of Samaria, who 
kept the prophet Micaiah in cuſtody, 
by king Ahab's orders. See Anas. 
Au, the fourteenth king of Ju- 


dah, the ſon of Manaſſeh and Meſhul- 


lemeth, the daughter of Haruz, of 
Jotbah. He began to reign in the 
year of the world 3363, at the age of 
two and twenty, and reigned only two 
years at Jeruſalem. 2 Kings xxi. He 

did evil in the ſight of the Lord, as 
his father Manafſeh did. He forſook 
the God of his fathers, and worſhipped 
idols. His ſervants conſpired againſt 
him, and flew him in his own houfe : 
but the people killed all the conſpi- 
” rators, and eſtabliſhed his ſon Joſiah 

in his throne. 


He was buried in the 


garden of Uzza. Theſe are all the 


particulars we know concerning A- 


mon. VV 
* AMORITES, a people deſcended 


from Amorrhzus, accordin 
Septuagint and Vulgate ; 
according to other expoſitors; Hæmo- 


to the 
moræus, 


ri, according to the Hebrew); or 


[ 93] | 
Emorite, according to our verſion of 
the bible, who was the fourth ſon of 


Dead- ſea: They 
liſhments to the eaſt of the ſame ſea, 


AMO 


Caanan, Gen. x. 16. 


The Amorites firſt of all peopled the 


mountains lying to the weſt of the 


had likewiſe eſtab- 
between the brooks of Jabbok and 


Arnon, from whence they forced the 
Ammonites and Moabites. Numb. xiii. 
30. xxi. 29. Joſh. v. i. and Judges xi. 
19, 20. Moles made a conqueſt of this 
country from their kings Shion and Og, 


in the year of the world 2553. 


The prophet Amos, (ii. 9.) ſpeaking 

of the gigantic ſtature and valour of 
the Amorites, compares their height 
with that of cedars, and their ſtrength 
with that of an oak. The name Amo- 
rite is often taken in ſcripture for all 


Canaanites in general. The Lands 
which the Amorite poſſeſſed on this 


ſide Jordan, were given to the tribe 


of Judah ; and thoſe which they had 


enjoyed beyond this river were diſtri- 
buted between the tribes of Reuben 


and Gad. Calmet's Dix. 
AMOS, the fourth of the ſmall pro- 
phets, who in his youth had been a 


herdſman in Tekoa, a ſmall town 


about four leagues ſouthward of Jeru- 
ſalem, was ſent to the kine of Baſhan, 
that is, to the people of Samaria, or 


the kingdom of Iſrael, to bring them _ 
back to repentance and an amendment 
of their lives; whence it is thought 
probable, that he was born within the 
territories of Iſrael, and only retired 
to Tekoa on his being driven from 
Bethel, by Amaziah the prieſt of the 
golden calves at Bethel, as has been 
already ſhewn under the article 
J Er eo 
The prophet, being thus retired to 
Tekoa, in the kingdom of Judah, 
continued to propheſy, He complains 
in many places of the violence offered 
him, by endeavouring to oblige him 
to ſilence. He boldly remonſtrates 


againſt the crying fins that prevailed 
among the Iſraelites, as idolatry, op- 
„%% oO preſſion, 
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| phet's death are not known. 
old authors relate that Amaziah, prieſt 


e likewiſe reproves thoſe of Judah, 


ſuch as their carnal ſecurity, ſenſuality, 


and injuſtice. He terrifies them both 


with frequent threatnings, and pro- 


nounces that their fins will at laſt end 
In the ruin of Judah and Iſrael, which 
he illuſtrates by the viſions of a plumb- 
line, and a baſket of ſummer-frait. 
It is obſervable in this prophecy, that 


as it begins with denunciation of 


judgment and deſtruction againſt the 
Syrians, Philiſtines, Tyrians, and other 
enemies of the Jews, ſo it concludes 


with comfortable promiſes of reſtoring 


the tabernacle of David, and erecting 
the kingdom of Chriſt. Amos was 
choſen to the prophetic office in the 


time of Uzziah king of Judah, and 


Jeroboam the ſon of Joaſh, king of 


Iſrael; two years before the earth- 
; 2 (Amos 1. 1 J which happened in 


e twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth year 


of Uzziah, according to the rabbins 
and moſt of the modern commenta- 
tors; or the year of the world 3219, 
when this prince uſurped the prieſt's 
office, and attempted to offer incenſe 
to the Lord: but it is obſerved, that 
this cannot be the caſe, becauſe Jo- 


tham the ſon of Uzziah, who was 


born in 3221, was of age to govern, 
and conſequently was between fifteen 


and twenty years of age, when his fa- 


ther undertook to offer incenſe, and 
was ſtruck with a leproſy. The firſt 
of the prophecies of Amos, in order of 
time, are thoſe of the viith chapter: 
the reſt he pronounced in the town 
Tekoa, whither he retired. He fore- 
told the misfortunes which the king- 
dom of Iſrael ſhould fall into, after the 
death of Jeroboam the ſecond, who. 
was then living; he foretold the death 
of Zechariah, the invaſion of the lands 
belonging to Iſrael by Phul and 1 4 

e 


| lath-pileſer kings of Aſſyria * an 
ſpeaks of the captivity of the ten tribes, 
"an er rem on 


The time and manner of this pro- 


ANS F 94] 


preſſion, wantonneſs and obſtinacy. 


in the 
Some 


AMO 


of Bethel, provoked by the diſcourſes 


of the prophet, had his teeth broke, 


in order to ſilence him. Others ſay, 
that Hoſea or Uzziah, the fon of 
Amaziah, ſtruck him with a flake 


upon the temples, knocked him down, 


and wounded him much; in which 


condition he was carried to Tekoa, 


where he died, and was buried with his 
fathers ; but itis generally thought that 
he propheſied a long time at Tekoa, af- 
ter the adventure which he had with 
Amaziah ; and the prophet himſelf 
taking no notice of the ill treatment 
which he is ſaid to have received, is an 
argument that he did not ſuffer in the 
manner they rels.. PPE 


St. Jerom obſerves that there is nothing 
great or ſublime in the ſtile of Amos. 


He applies the words of St. Paul 
(2 Cor. xi. 6.) to him, * rude in 


© ſpeech though not in knowledge.” 


and he further obſerves, that he bor- 


rows his compariſon from the ſtate 
and profeſſion to which he belonged. 


Amos, the father of the propher 
Ifaiah, was, as it is faid, the ſon of 
king Joaſh, and brother to Amaziah. 
'The rabbins pretend that Amos the 
father of Iſaiah was a prophet as well 
as his ſon, according to the rule re- 
ceived among them, that when the 


father of a prophet is called in ſcrip- 


ture by his name, it 1s an indication 


that he had the gift of prophecy, 


St. Auſtin thinks that the prophet 
Amos, the fourth among the {mall 


3 was the father of Iſaiah. 


But it is obſerved, that the name of 
theſe perſons are written differently, 
2 DV being the father of Ifaiah ; and 
DN, the prophet Amos. Beſides 
Amos Iſaiah's father was, as well as he 
himſelf, of Jerufalem, and of much 
ſuperior quality to the prophet Amos, 
who was one that had the keeping of 
the larger ſort of cattle. IE 
Amos, the ſon of Nahum, and fa- 


ther of Mattathias, is to be met with 
genealogy of our Saviour, ac- | 
to the fleſh, as it ſtands re- 


cording 
corded in St, Luke, iii. 25. 
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racters, ligaments, ſtones, or metals, 
engraved or adorned with ſtars. Some 


AM U 
 AMPHIPOLIS, a city lying be- 


tween Macedon and Thrace, but de- 


pending on the kingdom of Macedon. 
There is mention made of it in the 
Acts of the apoſtles; (xvii. 1.) St. Paul 
and Silas, being delivered out of pri- 
ſon, left Philippi, went to Theſſalo- 


nica, and paſſed through Amphipolis, 


AMP LIAS, whom St. Paul ſpeaks 
of in his epiſtle to the Romans, (xvi. 8.) 
was one whom he particularly loved. 
It is not certain who he was, nor what 
was done by him, but the Greeks ſay 


that he was ordained biſhop of Odyſ- 


ſopolis in Mæſia, by St. Andrew; was 
an apoſtolical perſon, at leaſt one of 
the ſeventy-two diſciples, and had the 
honour of martyrdom. — 

AMRAM, the ſon of Koath, of the 
tribe of Levi, married Jochebed, of 
whom he had Aaron, Miriam and 
Moſes. He died in Egypt, at an 


hundred and thifty-ſeven years of 


age : (Ex. vi. 20.) but it 1s not known 
what year of the world he died in. 
AMR AM, the ſon of Bani, was 


one of thoſe who, after the return 
from Babylon, ſeparated from his 


wife, whom he married contrary to 
the expreſs direction of the law, Ezra 


AMRAPHEL, the king of Shinar, 
or Babylonia, confederated with Che- 
dorlaomer, king of the Elamites, and 
two other kings, to make war againft 


the kings of Pentapolis ; that is to 


ſay, of Sodom, Gomorrah, and the 
three neighbouring cities. The kings 
who were in league with Amraphel 


worſted thoſe of Pentapolis, plundered 
their city, and carried off abundance of 


captives, among whom was Lot, Abra- 


ham's nephew: but Abraham purſued 


them, retook Lot, and recovered all 
the ſpoil. See ABRAHAM. _ | 


 AMULET, a charm or preſerva- 


tive againſt miſchief, witchcraft, or 
diſeaſes. It was a very antient piece 
of ſuperſtition, and conſiſted of cha- 


| are of opinion that Laban's teraphims 


2 


19 . 
(Gen. xxxi. 19.) which were carried 
away by Rachel, and the ear-rings 


away diſeaſes. 
uſe of them, unleſs received from an 


ANA 


which Jacob hid under an oak (chap. 
xxxv. 4.) were preſervatives or amu- 
lets. See TALISMANs. 


Dr. Woodward on the miſna obſerves, 
that the Jews were extremely ſuper- 


ſtitious in the uſe of amulets, to drive 
The miſna forbids the 


approved man; that is, from one 
who had cured at leaſt three perſons 


before by the ſame means: in that 

caſe they were allowed.  _ 2 
ANAB, a city in the mountains of 

Judah. 5 


„„ 
ANAH, the ſon of Zibeon the Hi- 


vite, - and father of Aholibamah Eſau's 


wife. (Gen. xxxvi. 24.) While he was 
in the wilderneſs, he diſcovered the 
mules. | VVV 
Thus our Engliſh verſion, as well as 
ſeveral other verſions of the Bible tran- 


| ſlate the Hebrew matſa eth hajemim. 
The Septuagint, 'Theodotion, Aquila, 
and Symmachus retain the original 
word Jamein, or Jameim, as a proper 
This word which is no where 
elſe uſed, is underſtood 'as if Anah 


name. 


found out the generation of mules, b 


the copulation of a ſhe-aſs and a horſe, 


or between an aſs and a mare. St, 


Jerom has rendered it rings of warm 
water, or medicinal ſprings, But the 
- Chaldee renders it giants, and the Sa- 
maritan verſion, Emims, a ſort of Giants 
mentioned Deut. ii. 10, II. who alſo 
were neighbours to the Horites here 
ſpoken of, or dwelt in the neighbour- 


hood of Seir, where Anah fed his 


aſſes; as appears from Gen xiv. 5, 63 
and therefore might, according to the 
manner of thoſe times, make inroads 


one upon another, So Jamim or je- 


mim 1s put for Emim, either by an 
apocope of the firſt letter, or by the 
change of the Hebrew letter Fod into 


Aleph, both which are frequent among 


the Hebrews. And the ſenſe is, that 
Anah the Horite found out the Emims ; 
that is, he met with them or came 


upon 


feeding the aſſes of his father Zibeon 
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ANA 


upon them NN and ſmote them. 


n this ſenſe the Hebrew word mat/a, 
Which ſignifies to find, is often uſed, as in 
Judges i. 5. 1 Sam. xxxi. 3. Pſalms xxi. 
8. and Ifaiah x. 10. 

With regard to our tranſlation of this 


paaſſage, it is to be obſerved, that the 


ſcripture never calls mules Jameim, nor 
are ſuch creatures at all to be met with 
in ſcripture, till after the time of 
David. = 5 


That the Emims are here meant is 


alſo the opinion of the learned Bochart, 
and Le Clerc; as alſo of Calmet, Poole, 


and moſt others of the beſt modern 


NT. Oo 
Some have thought, but without any 
proof, that Anah had divine honours 
paid him, and that he is named in the 
5 book of Kings, where it is ſaid, 
that the Sepharvaims adored Henah or 
 Anah, and Ivah. See 2 Kings xix. 13. 
0d ALANINE 
ANAHARAT H, a city belonging 


to the tribe of Iſſachar. Joſh xix. 19. 
ANAK, the father of tne Anakims, 


was the ſon of Arba, who gave his 


name to Kirjath-arba, or Hebron. 
| three 
1ons Sheſhai, Ahiman, and Talmai, 
(chap. xv. 14. and Numb. xi. 22) 


Joſh. xiv. 15. Anak had 


who as well as their father were giants, 
and who with their poſterity, all ter- 
rible for their fierceneſs and extraordi- 
nary ſtature, were called the Anakims; 


in compariſon of whom the Hebrews, 


who were ſent to view the land of Ca- 


naan, reported that they were but as 


graſs-hoppers. Numb. xiii. u/t, Caleb, 
aſſiſtec by the tribe of Judah, took 
Eirjath-arba, and deſtroyed the Ana- 


kims, (Judges i. 20. and Joſh. xv. 14) < 
high: prieſt juſtified himſelf ſo well, 


ANAMINM, the ſecond fon of Miz- 
raim. Gen, x. 13. Auamim, it we 
may credit the paraphraſt Jonathan, 


in the year of the world 2559.) _ 


the fon Of Uzzicl, peopled the Ma- 


reotis; or the Pentapolis of Cyrene, 
according to the paraphraſt of Jeruſa- 
lem. Bochart is of opinion that theſe 
Anamims were the people that dwelt in 
the parts adjacent to the temple of 


[966] ANA 
Jupiter Ammon, and in the Nafamo- 
Calmet thinks the Amanians 
and Garamantes to be deſcended from 


extraction. This 
/ 
AxANIASs, or Ax AN IAH, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, who when the Jews 


Again. 


, 
/ 


nitis. 
Anamim. e 

ANAMMRLECH, an idol of the 
Sepharvaites, who are ſaid in ſcripture 


(2 Kings xvii. 31.) to burn their chil- 
dren in honour of Adrammelech and 


Anammelech. Icis thought that Adram- 


melech ſignified the ſun, and Anam- 
melech the moon. Some of the rabbins 
repreſent Anammelech under the figure 


of a mule; others, under that of a quail, 
or pheaſant, 


ANANIA8, the name of ſeveral 
men among the Jews. When the an- 
gel Raphael offered to bear Tobias com- 


pany in his way to Rages, he told him, 
that he was Azarias, the ſon of Ana- 


nias the great. Tobit v. 12. Tobit an- 
ſwered, that he was of an illuſtrious 


returned from the Babylonith captivity, 
(Nehem. xi. 32.) built part of the walls 
„„ EGG ics 

Ax AN IAS, fon of Nebedzus high- 


prieſt of the Jews. According to Jo- 
tephus he ſucceeded Joſeph the ſon of 
Camith, in the 47th year of the Chri- 
ſtian æra, and was himſelf ſucceeded 
by Iſhmael the ſon of Tabæus, in the 
year 63. Quadratus governor of Sy- 
ria, being come into Judza, upon the 


diſturbances which prevailed among 
the Samaritans and Jews, ſent the high- 


prieſt Ananias to Rome, to give an 


account of his conduct to the emperor 
Claudius; and in this particular the 


that he was acquitted, and ſent home 


hended at Jeruſalem, by the tribune 
of the Roman troops, which guarded 
the temple, declared to this officer, 
(AQs xxii. 23, 24, and xxiii. 1, 2, &C.) 


that he was a Citizen of Rome, which 


obliged the captain to treat him with 
one diitingiion, But as he did not know 


See the article ApgAM- 


is all we know of 


St. Paul having been appre- 
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After this, St. Paul, by order of the 


fon. However, his 
Ananias, that God would ſmite 
him, was, notwithſtanding, accom- 
pliſhed after the manner following. 
Albinus, governor of Judea, being 
come into the country, (Fe/ep. Anti. 
I. xx.) Ananias found means to gain 
greatly upon him by his preſents. 

This Ananias indeed was looked upon 
as the firſt man of his nation in point 


ANA 


what it was whereof the Jews accuſed 
St. Paul, the next day he convened the 
prieſts, and placed him in the midſt 
of them that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to explain himſelf. The apoſtle 
began thus, Men and brethren, I 
© havelivedin all good conſcience be- 
; fore God until this day.“ Which be- 
ing ſcarce ſpoke, before he could pro- 
ceed any farther, the high-prieſt Ana- 


nias commanded thoſe who ſtood near 


the apoſtle, to ſtrike him upon the 
face; which St, Paul hearing, ſaid, 
God ſhall ſmite thee, thou whited 


c wall; for fitteſt thou to judge 


me after the law, and commandeſt 
ame to be ſmitten contrary to the 
law?“ Then . that ſtood by ſaid, 


£ Revileſt thou God's high-prielt ?? 
to which Paul anſwered, I wiſt not, 


_ © bretheren, that he was the high- 


« prieft : for it is written, thou ſhalt 


not ſpeak evil of the ruler of thy 
people.) See Pavi. _ 


tribune, was conveyed to Cæſarea, that 


Felix who was governor of the pro- 
vince might take cognizance of this 
affair. Ananias the high-prieſt, and 
ſome other Jews, went thither, in 
order to accuſe him, (chap. xxiv.) but 


the affair being put off, St. Paul con- 


tinued there two whole years in * 
prediction to 


of riches, friends, and fortune. But 


he had ſome violent people about him, 


who plundered the country, and took 


by force the tythes belonging to the 


. prieſts; and all this they did with im- 


punity, by reaſon of the great credit, 


which their maſter had acquired at Je- 
ruſalem, by the means already men- 


tioned. 


er. . 


[99] 


At the fame time ſeveral bands of af. 


ANA 


ſaſſins infeſted Judea, and committed 


very great outrages. As ſoon as any 
of their companions fell into the hands 


of thoſe who had the government of 


the province, and were upon the point 

of being executed, they never failed 
to ſeize ſome of the domeſtics or re- 
lations of the high-prieſt Ananias, in 
order that the pontiff might endeavour 
to procure the enlargement of their 
aſſociates, to reſcue thoſe out of their 


hands who were detained by them. 
Thus they took one of Ananias's ſons, 


whoſe name was Eleazer, and did not 
releaſe him, till ten of their compa- 


nions were ſent back to them. Upon this 


licenſe, the number of the aſſaſſins in- 
creaſed conſiderably ; whence the conn. 
try was expoſed to frequent ravages, At 
laſt, Eleazer, the ſon of Ananias, putting 


himſelf at the head of a party of mu- 


tineers who had made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the temple, and forbad ary to 
offer ſacrifices to the emperor; and 
the aſſaſſins joining with him, he 


pulled down his father's houſe, who 


hiding himſelf with his brother in the 
aqueducts belonging to the royal pa- 


lace, and being ſoon diſcovered by the 
ſeditious, both of them were killed; 
thoſe of the faction not regarding that 


Ananias was the father of their leader, 
Thus God ſmote this whited wall, in 
the very beginning of the Jewiſh wars, 
according to the prediction of St, 
Et on wn 
 Axax1as, one of the firſt Chri- 
ſtians of Jeruſalem, who, being con- 
verted with his wife Sapphira, fold his 
eftate ; but reſerving privately part of 
the purchaſe-money to himſelf, went 
and carried the remainder to St. Peter, 
telling him, that this was the whole 


price of his inheritance. 'The apottle 


however, to whom the holy Ghoſt had 
revealed this falſhood, rebuked him 
very ſeverely for it; telling him, that 

- he had lied to God, and not unto men, 
Acts v. At that inſtant Ananias, being 


ſtruck dead, fell down at the apoſtle's 


feet; and in about three hours after, 
II | n . . 


his 
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„ 
his wife Sapphira coming in, and St. 
Peter having put the ſame queſtion to 
'her, which before he had propoſed to 


1% ANA. 
in queſtions of this nature, which are 
more curious than neceſſary, it is ſafeſt 


to leave the deciſion of them to 


her huſband, ſhe too was guilty of the God 


like falſchood, and was ſuddenly ſtruck 
dead, in the ſame manner, This fell 
out in the year 33 or 34 of Chriſt, a 
little time after the aſcenſion. 
Some have been curious enough to en- 
quire wherein the fin of Ananias and 
Sapphira conſiſted ; and whether their 


fault was puniſhed with eternal dam- 


5 nation, or with bodily death only. As to 


tte firſt queſtion, many of the antients 


have thought, that when the firſt be- 
lievers embraced chriſtianity, and re- 


ſolved to make ſale of their eſtates, 


this reſolution included at leaſt a kind 
of implicit vow, to reſerve nothing to 
themſelves, but to have every thing 
in common; and that Ananias and 


8 Sapphira, having violated this vow, 


were guilty, in ſome ſort, of perjury 


and ſacrilege, by reſerving to them- 
| ſelves a part of that which they had 


| fold. They who are of this opinion 
make no doubt, but that Ananias and 
Sapphira did herein commit a mortal 
fin. If to this you add their lying to 
the holy ghoſt, and the affront offered 
to God in tempting him, and the que- 
tioning in ſome degree his power, 
their crime will appear ſtill 8 
But we are not to conclude abſolutely 
from hence, that they were damned; 
becauſe God might have inſpired them 
with a lively ſenſe of their fault, and 
- Have puniſhed them with temporal 


dieath, to prevent their ſuffering thoſe 
eternal torments which they had me- 
rited, if they had died obdurate and 
impenitent. Origen, St. Jerom, St. 


Auſtin, Petrus Damianys, and ſome 
mo derns, have followed that opinion, 


which is moſt in favour of Ananias's 


ſalvation. But St. Chryſoſtom, St. Ba- 
ſil, and ſome others are of the con- 
trary opinion; there being no mark of 
their repentance viſible, nor any in- 
terval between their crime and their 


death. But F. Calmet jullly obſerves, hat 


| Awantas, adiſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, 


dwelling at Damaſcus, whom the Lord 


directed in a viſion, (Acts ix. 10.) to 
go and find Paul, who had been lately 
converted, and was come to Damaſcus, 
I Ananias anſwered, (ibid. 13.) ; Lord, 
I have heard by many of this man, 
* how much evil he hath done to thy 
© faints at Jeruſalem ; and how he hath 
authority from the chief prieſts, to 
* bind all that call upon thy name.” 
But the Lord replied, 5 Go thy way, 
for he is a choſen veſſel unto me, to 
5 hear my name before the Gentiles, 
* and Kings, and the children of Iſrael. 
For I will ſhew him how great things 
© he muſt ſuffer for my name's ſake.” 
Encouraged by this, Ananias repaired 
to the houſe where Paul was, and 


putting his hands on him, ſaid, Bro- 


ther Saul, the Lord Jeſus who ap- 
_ * peared unto thee in the way, hath 


* ſent me that thou mighteſt receive 
thy hight and be filled with the holy 


_* ghoſt, And immediately there fell 


from Saul's eyes, as it had been ſcales, 


and he received his ſight forthwith, 
and aroſe and was baptized, We are 


not acquainted with any other circum- 
ſtance of the life of Ananias, befides 


what have been already related. The 
book of apaſtolical conſtitutions he- 
lieves him to be a layman. Ecume- 


nius and ſome moderns think he was a 


deacon. St. Auſtin will have it, that 


he was a prieſt, becauſe it is ſaid that 
St. Paul was ſent to him, that he 
might at his hands receive the ſacra- 


ment, the adminiſtration whereof Was = 


left by Jeſus Chriſt to the prieſthood 
of his church, The modern Greeks 
maintain that he was ane of the ſeventy 
diſciple, and made biſhop of Damaſcus ; 
and that haying obtained the crown of 


martyrdom, he was buried in that 
city. _ Caing's Did, 
 ANANUS, or Anvas, See the 


article Any as, 


axarh, | 
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judge of Iſrael, 


| firoyed. See AcHA x. 


" "WA 

ANATH,' the father of Shamgar 
Judges iii. We. 

\NATHEMA, from ayarnu, ſe— 


pono, ſignifies ſomething ſet apart, ſe- 
parated, or devoted. 8 

underſtood to denote the cutting off, 
or ſeparating any one from the com- 


is generally 


munion of the faith, the number of 


the living, or the privileges of ſociety; 
or the devoting of any animal, city, or 
bother thing, to deſtruction. The He- 
brew word 


N Cherem, ſignifies 


: properly to deſtroy, extirpate, devote, 


or anathematize. Moſes requires of the 


Iſraelites to devote thoſe to the curſe, 


and utterly extirpate them, who ſa- 


crifice to falſe gods. Ex. xxii. 19, In 


like manner, God commands, that the 
cities belonging to the Canaanites, 
which did not ſurrender to the Iſ- 
raelites, ſhould be thus devoted. Deut. 


vii. 2, 26. xx. 17. Achan having di- 
verted to his own uſe ſome of the ſpoil 
of Jericho, which had been devoted by 
God, was exterminated he and his 
family; and his cattle, furniture, tent, 
and all that belonged to him were de- 


The word anathema is likewiſe taken 


ſor that which is conſecrated, vowed, 


or offered to the Lord; ſo that it may 


no longer be employed in profane 


uſes. ' Hence things devoted to de- 


ſtruction could not be redeemed at any 
rate, (Levit. xxvii. 28, 29.) as might 
be done in the caſe of things devoted 
to the ſervice of God. ibid 2. If the 
thing devoted had life, it was to be 
put to death; if not, it was to be de- 
 ftroyed by fire, or ſome othet way: 
we meet with many inſtances of theſe 


anathema?s in the Jewiſn hiſtory, whereof 


Jephthah's daughter is a memorable one, 
whom her father ſacrificed to God. 
Judges xi. 29, &c. Sometimes the 
Whole nation devoted ſome particular 


erſons or cities; for example, the 
ſraelites devoted king Arad's country. 


Numb. xxi. 2, 3, The people, aſ- 


fembled at Mizpeh, (Judges xxi. 5.) 
devoted all who ſhould not march 


Againſt the tribe of Benjamin, to re- 


ts)  ANE 


venge the injury offered t6 the young 


Levite's wife. ibid. xix. Saul devoted 
thoſe who ſhould eat before the ſun ſet, 


while they were purſuing the Phili- 


ſtines, 1 Sam, xiy. 24. Sometimes 


particular perſons devoted themſelves, 


if they did not perform ſomething ſpe- 


cified by them: for example, in the 


Acts of the apoſtles, (xxiii. 12 13.) | 


above forty perſons bound themſelves 


by an oath, that they would neither 
eat nor drink, till they had killed St. 
Paul. We are told by Joſephus, (de 
Bello lib. 2.) that the Eſſenians were 
engaged by the moſt execrable oaths, 


to obſerve the ſtatutes! of their ſe& ; 
whence they who had incurred the 


guilt of any conſiderable fault, and 
were for that reaſon driven from their 


death in a very miſerable manner, be- 


ing obliged to feed upon graſs like 
beaſts, not daring to receive any food 
which might be offered to them, be- 
cauſe they were engaged, by the vows 
which they had made, not to eat any. 


Moſes andSt.Paul, in ſome ſort, anathe- 


matized themſelves, or atleaſt wiſhed 
to be accurſed for their Bretheren. 
Moſes (Ex. xxxii. 32.) conjures God 
to forgive the Iſraelites; if not, deſires 
that he would blot him out of the 
book of life; and St. Paul (Rom, 
ix. 3.) ſays, that he could wiſh to be 
accurſed for his bretheren the Iſraelites, 
rather than ſee them excluded from 
the benefit of Chriſt's covenant, by 
their malice -and obdurate temper. 


See the article DgEvoTINnG. 


F. Calmet obſerves that anathema, ex- 8 


communication, and cutting off, are 
the greateſt puniſhment that can be 
' inflicted on any man in this world, 
whether by theſe terms we under- 


ſtand a violent and ignominious 


death, or a ſeparation from the ſo- 
ciety of the ſaints, an excluſion from a 
communyon with them in things ſacred; | 


or whether, laſtly, reprobation, and 
condemnation to eternal miſery are 
meant by them: but interpreters are very 


much divided on theſe texts, However 
they 
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gave each of them, on theſe occaſions, 


the moſt ſenſible proofs of the greateit 


and moſt perfect charity; and in the 


ſtrongeſt and boldeſt way of amplifying 
things, expreſſed their ardent deſire 
to procure the happineſs of their vre- 
- theren, and preſerve them from .the 


Sor Say. 
EA i dun don was alſo a kind of 


* 


anathema with the Hebrews, as it is 


among Chriſtians, Of all the feveral 
degrees of excommunication, anathema 


Was the greateſt, whereby the excom- 
municated perſon was deprived not 
only of the advantage of partaking in 
Pfayers, and other holy ottices, but of 
all admittance to the church, and con- 


verſation with believers. Among the 


Hebrews, they who were excommu- 


nicated could not perform any public 
duty of their employments ; they could 


be either judges nor witneſſes ; neither 


be preſent at funerals, nor circumciſe 


their-own ſons, nor fit down in the 
company of other men, nearer than 
within the diſtance of four cubits. If 
they. died under excommunication they 


were denied the public rites of burial; 


and a large ſtone was placed upon their 
graves; or a heap of ſtones thrown 
Over them, as was done over the bo- 
dies of Achan and Abſalom. See Ex- 


COMMUNICATION, &. 


% 


__ ANATHOTH, a city of the tribe 
of Benjamin, (Joſh. xx1. 18.) about 
three miles diſtant from Jeruſalem, ac- 

' cording to Euſebius and St. Jerom ; 
or twenty furlongs, according to Jo- 
ſephus. This was the place of the 
prophet Jeremiah's birth. It was given 
to the Levites of Kohath's family for 
their habitation, and to be a city of 


refuge. 


ANDREW, an apoſile of Jeſus 
Chriſt, a native of Bethſaida, the ſon 


of Jonas a fiſherman of that town, and 
the brother of Simon Peter. He had 
been a diſciple of John the baptiſt, 
and followed Jeſus upon the teſtimony 
g ven of him by tue baptiſt, 


I 100 J 


they agree, that Moſes and St. Paul 


(john 1. 


355 37+ &6.) Tebold the Jamb of 


AND 


God that taketh away the ſins of the 


World.“ He followed our Saviour 
with another of John's diſciples, and 


went into the houſe where ſeſus lodoed: 
Nel ged; 


here he continued from about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, till it was 


night. This was the firſt diſciple 


whom our Saviour received into his 


train. Andrew introduced his brother 
Simon, and they paſied a day with 
Chriſt, after which they went to the 
marriage in Cana; (id. ii.) and at laſt 
returned to their ordinary occupation. 
Some months after, Jeſus meeting 
them while they were both fiſhing to- 
_ gether, called them to him, and pro- 
miſed to make them fiſhers of men. 
Immediately they left their nets, fol- 
lowed him, (Matt. iv. 19.) and never 


afterwards ſeparated from him. 


. 


The year following, which was the 


3ift of Jeſus Chriſt, our Saviour being 
in the wilderneſs beyond the ſea of 

Galilee, aſked his diſciples, how he 

ſhould find bread for the five thouſand 
people that had attended him thither ? 
St Andrew told him (John vi. g.) that 
one in company had five barley loaves, 
and two ſmall fiſhes. ' A few days be- 


fore the paſſion of our Saviour, certain 
of the Gentiles being deſirous to ſee 


_ Jeſus Chriſt, addrefizd themſelves to 
Philip, who ſpoke of it to Andrew, 
(ibid. xii. 22.) and both together told 
Jeſus of it. Two or three days after, 
St. Andrew and ſome other apoſtles _ 


aſked Chriſt, when the deſtruction of 


the temple ſhould happen? This is 


all that the goſpel informs us con- 


cerning the apoſtle Andrew in Par- 15 
ticula F VVV [7 
After our Saviour's aſcenſion, his apo- 


ſtles having determined by lot what 


parts of the world they ſhould ſeve. 
rally take, Scythia and the neighbour- 
ing countries fell to St. Andrew, who 


according to Euſebius, after he had 
Plante! the goſpel in ſeveral places, 


came to Patræ in Achaia, where en- 
deavouring to convert the proconſul 
Egeas, he was by that governor's orders 


Kourged, and then crucified. The 
— — — particular 
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particular time of his ſuffering martyr- 


dom is not known, but all the antients 


and modern martyrologies, both of the 


Greeks and Latins, . in celebrat- 


ing his feſtival upon the zoth of No- 
vember. His body was embalmed, 
and decently interred at Patræ by Max- 
milla, a lady of great quality and 
eſtate. Afterwards it was removed to 


Conſtantinople by Conſtantine the 


Great, and buried in the great church, 


te apoſtles. There is àteroſs to be 
ſeen at this day in the church of St. 


Victor at Marſeilles, which is believed 


by the Romaniſts to be the ſame that 
St. Andrew was faſtened to. It is in 
the ſhape of the letter X and is in- 
cloſed in a filver ſhrine, Peter Chry- 
ſologus ſays, that he was crucified upon 
a tree; and the ſpurious Hippolytus 
aſſures us it was an olive-tree. Cave's 
Lives and Calmet's Dig, - 

ANEM, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Manaſſeh, given by Lot to 


the Levites of Kohath's family. 1 Chr. 


V . 
ANER, and Es HCcOL, two Canaa- 


mites who joined their forces with Abra- 


Ham in the purſuit of the kings Che- 
dorlaomer, Amraphel, and their allies, 


who had pillaged Sodom and carried off 


Lot Abraham's nephew. Gen. iv .13. 


They did not imitate the diſintereſted- 


neſs of this holy patriarch, but re- 


tained their ſhare of the ſpoil, which 


they had taken from the conquered 


kings. 


the will of God in the government of 
the world. Nothing is more frequent 
in ſcripture than the miſſions and ap- 
paritions of good and bad angels, 
whom God employs to declare his 
will, to correct, teach, reprove, and 
comfort. God gave the law to Moes, 


and appeared to the old Patriarchs, 


by the mediation of angels, who re- 
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ANGEL, Ayy:>S-, a meſſenger, from 

 aſyiMen,. to carry a meſſage, or execute. 
an order, the general name given to 
any of thoſe ſpiritual and intelligent 

beings, who are ſuppoſed to execute 


a 
prefented him, and ſpoke in his name. 
Acts vii. 30, 5 3. Gal. iii. 19. Heb. Xii. 2. 
Though the Jews in general believed 


the exiſtence of angels, there was a 


ſe& among them, namely the Saddu- 


cees, who denied the exiſtence of all 


ſpirits whatever, God only excepted. 
Acts xxiii. 8. Before the Babyloniſh 
captivity, the Hebrews ſeem not to 
have known the names of any angel. 


| The Talmudiſts ſay, they brought theſe 
which he had built to the honour of 


names from Babylon. Tobit, who is 
thought to have lived at Nineveh fome- 


time before the captivity, mentions-the 


angel Raphael; ('Vobit iii. 17. xi. 14.) 


and Daniel, (x. 21. viii. 16. ix. 21.) 


who lived at Babylon ſometime after 


Tobit, has taught us the names ef 


Michael, and Gabriel. In the new 
Teſtament we find only the two latter 
angels mentioned by name. It has 


been queſtioned whether the antient 
HFebrews paid divine homage to angels, 
or not. The form of benediction 


which Jacob uſed in bleſſing the ſons 
of Joſeph (Gen. xlviii. 16.) may ſeem 


to imply that they did. But the beſt 
Chriſtian expoſitors deny that this in- 
vocation of Jacob implies any thing 
like a praver to the angel; and the 


Jewiſh rabbins, particularly Maimoni- 
des and the famous Kimchi, opetly 


Pproteſt, that they offer no worſfip to 


angels, nor pray to them, as mediators 
or interceſiors. The Jewith--rabbins 
ſpeak of ſome particular angels, whom 


they ſuppoſe to have been preceptors 


to the patriarehs. Thus Adam was 


under the tuition of Raziel, then of 


Jephiel; Abraham of Zedekiel; Iaac 
of Raphael; Jacob or Seliel, Joſeph of 
Gabriel, &c. They believe ligewiſe 
that there are ſeventy angels who have 
the name of God according to the ex- 


Preſſion in Exodus, (Xxhi. 21) My 


* name is in him.“ e 
There are various opinions concerning 
the time when angels were crete 1. 


Some think that they were ctetted at 


the fame time with the heavens” and 
the earth. Others think that they ex- 
ited long before; and Job ſeems to 
3 favour 
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| favour this opinion, (chap. xxxviii. 4. 


4.) when he ſays, Where waſt thou, 


© when I laid the foundations of the 
© earth?—and all the ſons of God 


© ſhauted for joy. The Hebrews 


think that they were created upon the 
ſecond day of the world, and that God 
Conſulted with the angels, when he 
ſaid, (Gen. i. 26.) Let us make 


4 man in our image.” The philoſo- 


| ſophers of the peripatetie ſect (70/5. de 


Jaolat. lib. i. cap. 7.) believed that they 


wers coeval with God, and conſe- 
gquently that they exiſted from all eter- 
nity. 


The Greek fathers of the chri- 


an church were generally inclined 
to believe, that they Were created be- 


fore the world, 
were of a different opinion, among 
which is Epiphanius. 


Some few indeed 


Nor are the 


Latin fathers better agreed, Some of 
them think that the creation of angels 


js deſcribed by Moſes under the name 
of light, among whom is St. Cyril. 


Though it is an univerſal opinion that 


angels are of a ſpiritual and incorpo- 
real nature, yet many of the fathers, 


miſled by a paſſage in Geneſis 


(nl 2.) 


where it is ſaid, © That the ſons of 
God (or the angels) ſaw the daugh- 
| © ters of men, that they were fair; and 
they took them wives of all which 


| © Eorporeal, 
_ Pleaſures, 


i 


* they choſe,' imagined them to be 
and capable of ſenſual 


As to the office or employment of 


angels. ſome are ſaid to preſide over 
= _— nations, 
an 


particular perſons ; theſe latter 


are ſtiled guardian angels. Thus 
Michael (Dan. x. 21.) is acknowledged 
to be the protector of the people of 
Iſrael; and the angel Gabriel (bid. 
13.) ſpeaks of the angel who was 


* 


fevelatjons to the angels, protectors of 
the ſeven churches in Aſia- Minor: but 
Others underſtand by angels, the biſhops 
of theſe churches; and Dr. Prideaux 


obſerves, that the miniſter of the 


{ynagogue who officiated in offering 


rovinces, cities, 


angel of death, the angel 
and the angel of the bottomleſs pit. 
God ſmote Sennacherib's army with the 
| Fest, of Perſia. St. John, accord- ſword of the deſtroying angel: (2 Kings 
ing to ſome of the fathers, wrote his 


up the public prayers, being the mouth 
of the congregation delegated by theni 
as their repreſentative, meſſenger, or 
angel, to ſpeak to God in prayer for 


them, was therefore in the Hebrew 
language called the Angel of the 


church; and that from thence the 


biſhops of the ſeven churches of Aſia 
are, by a name borrowed from the 


ſynagogue, called the angels of thoſe 


churches, As to guardian. angels, 
they are very clearly deſcribed in the 
Old Teſtament. Jacob ſpeaks of the 


angel who had been his conſtant guide 


in all his journies. Gen. xlviii. The 
Pſalmiſt in ſeveral places mentions 
angels, as the protectors of the righte- 
ous. In the New Teſtament, (Acts 
xxii. 1 85 we hear of St. Peter's angel, 


who ſet him at liberty; and Jeſus 
Chriſt (Matt. xviui. 10.) enjoins us 


not to deſpiſe little ones, becauſe 
their angels continually behold the 
face of God: and this was the 
unanimous opinion both of the Jews 
and Pagans, which laſt acknowledged 


them under the denomination of Genii, 
or Dzmons. The antient Chriſtians, 


as Origen and St Auguſtin, aſcribe to 


angels the office of preſenting our 
prayers to God, and the Chriſtians in 
general agree with the Platoniſts, that 


God makes uſe of the miniſtry of 
angels, to carry his orders, to work 


miracles, and to foretell future events. 
We know that angels brought the firſt 


Beſides theſe, we read of evil angels, 


the miniſters of Gad's wrath and ven- 
geance ; as the deſtroy ing angels the 
O 


xix. 35.) he flew the Iſraelites, David's 
ſubjects, with the ſword of the angel of 


death, (2 Sam. xxiv. 16.) becauſe that 
prince, through a pride in his own power, 


took the number of his people. The 
angel or miniſter of Satan buffeted St. 


Paul, and laid temptations in his way. 
—— | l if 2 Cor. 
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news to the ſhepherds of our Saviour's 


Satan, 
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2 Cor. xii. 7. The angel of the 
bottomleſs pit is the prince of devils, 
the ſame as the deſtroying angel, In 


general, good and bad angels are di- 

finguiſhed by the oppoſite terms of 
angels of light and angels of darkneſs. 
As to the angel of death in particular, 


the rabbins tell us (Buxtorf. fynag. 


Jud.) that, when he has killed any 
| perſon, he waſhes his ſwerd in the 
water of the houſe, thereby conveying 
a mortal quality to it, for which reaſan, 


upon the death of any perſon, they 
throw away all the water in the houſe. 


This angel, ſay they, ſtands at the 


bed's head of the dying perſon, hold- 


ing a naked {word in his hand, at the 
point of which hang three drops of 
gall: the ſick man perceiving the 
angel, in a great fright, opens his 
mouth, upon which the three drops 
fall in; the firſt of which immediately 
by occaſions his death, the ſecond makes 
him pale and livid, and the third diſ- 
Poſes him to be ſoon reduced to duſt. 
They believe farther, that when a Jew | 
is buried, the angel of death ſeats 
himſelf upon his grave, and at the 
ſame time, the ſoul of the deceaſed 
returns to his body, and ſets him upon 
his legs; then the angel taking an 


iron-chain, half of it being as cold as ice, 
and the other half burning hot, he 


| ſtrikes the body with it, and ſeparates 
all the members. He ſtrikes it a ſe- 
cond time, and beats out all the bones; 

then a third time, and reduces the 

| Whole ta aſhes. After this the good 
. angels reunite the parts, and replace 
the body in the grave. „ 
Ikf is related in an apochryphal book, 
called 7% A umption of Maſes, that 
God required Gabriel to command 

the ſoul of Moſes out of his body: but 
> that the angel excuſed himſelf, Mi- 
cChael likewiſe declined the taſk, as alſo 
> theangel Zinghiel, who pleaded that he 
y had been preceptor to Moſes. At laſt 
the angel Samael undertook the buſi- 


neſs, but when he approached that 


2 he was ſtruck ſo with the 


uſtre of his countenance, that he was 


„ 
obliged to retire, in which caſe God 
himſelf was under the neceſſity of ſe- 
parating the prophet's ſoul from his 
body, which he did by giving him a 


ANG 


DO RSG | 
The Mahometans and Peffians affirm, 


that when a dead perſon is buried, 
two evil ſpirits, of a frightful aſpect 


and black colour, make the dead body 


fit apright in his cotiin, and arraign 
him; if he is found innocent, they 


ſuffer him co lie down again, and reſt 


in quiet; if not, they give him ſeveral. 
blows with a hammer, between the 
two ears, which occaſion incredible. 


pains, and make him cry out terribly, 
Pocock Net. Miſcel. p. 241. 


It is ſuppoſed that there is a ſubord - 
nation of angels in heaven, in the ſe - 


veral ranks of Seraphim, Cherubim, 
Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, &c. 


The apoſtle Paul gives us to under- 
ſtand, that there are different orders 
of the ſeveral choirs of them, which 
vary from one another either in their 
offices, or in the 1 *＋ of glorx 
Which they poſſeſs. 
who have interpreted the apoſtles 
words, are not agreed among them- 
ſelves as to the number and order of 5 
the celeſtial hierarchy. Some of the 
rabbins reckon four, others ten orders 
of angels; and give them different 


ut the fathers, 


names, according to their different de- 


grees of power and knowledge. Ori- 
gen was of opinion, that St. Faul men- 
tioned only part of the choirs of 


angels, and that there were many 


others whereof he ſaid nothing; and 
this opinion was followed by many 
others of the fathers. Some have 
reckoned up nine choirs of angels from 
St. Paul; and this is the opinion 
renerally received at preſent. Diony- 
Pos the areopagite, the jeſuit Celeret, 


and many others have gone fo far as 


to ſettle a kind of ceremonial, or rule, 


for the precedency of angels. 


The exact number of angels is no where 
mentioned in ſcripture, but is is always 
Daniel 
i. 10.) ſays, that upon his approach 


repreſented as very great. 
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iſſued, and came from before him; 
thouſand thouſands miniſtered unto 
him, aid ten thouſand times ten thou- 
ſand ſtood before him. Jeſus Chriſt 
ſays, (Matt. xxvi. 53) that his hea- 
venly fither could give him more than 
twelve legions of angels, . that is more 
than ſeverity-two thoufand; and the 
Pfalmiſt (Ixviii. 17.) declares, that the 


chariots of God are twenty thouſand, 


even thouſands of angels. Bnt theſe 


are indefinite numbers to expreſs a 
very large one. - Heſiod makes the 
angels to amount to thirty thouſand, 


diſperſed all over the earth, to obſerve 
the actions of men. From this author, 


who is one of the moſt antient among 


the Greek writers, we learn that theſe 


pagans believed the exiſtenee of angels. 
Plato aſſigns ſeveral orders of them in | 


the heavens, the earth, the air, and 
the ſubterraneous parts. We find fre- 


quent mention of angels in the Koran; 
and the Mahometans aſſign them dif- 
ferent orders and degrees, both in 


heaven and earth. There is an angel 
who governs the third heaven, ano- 
ther who governs the fourth, another 
who governs the ſixth, and another 
who governs the ſeventh. One pre- 
ſides over hell, another over marriages, 
another keeps a regiſter of men's 


actions. They have likewiſe, the an- 


5 gel of death, the exterminating angel, 


and guardian angel. They aſcribe a 


wonderful power to the angel Gabriel, 
and believe that he is able to deſcend 


from heaven to earth in the ſpace of 


an hour, and to overturn a mountain 
with a fingle - feather of his wing. 
Though the angels were originally 
cereated all alike good, and obedient 
to the will of God, yet we read (Jude 
verſe 6.) that ſome of them kept 
their firſt eſtate, but fell from their 
obedience into fin, for which they 
were expelled from the regions of 
Tight, and caſt down into hell, to be 
reſerved in everlaſting chains, under 
darkneſs, until the judgment of the 
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to the antient of days, a fiery ſtream 


not 


A 
great day. When, and for what of- 


fence, thoſe apoſtate ſpirits fell from 
heaven, are queſtions impoſſible to be 
determined; there being no clear evi- 
dence of theſe points in ſcrĩpture. Our 
poet Milton makes their crime to be 
ambition and rebellion, See Milton's 
| Paradiſe loſt, book I. verſe 36. See 


allo; the article Devil. : 1 Wy. 
By angels of the Lord, are meant often, 


in ſcripture, men of God, or prophets: 


fox..example, the angel of the Lord 
who came from Gilgal to Bochum, | 
(Judges ii. 1.) and ſpoke to the people, 
is, by all interpreters, . ſuppoſed to 
have been Joſhua himſelf, or the high- _ 
prieft, or ſome prophet; and -ſeveral _ 
commentators are of opinion that this - 

ſame Joſhua is deſcribed by Moſes 


under the name of the angel of the 


Lord, who was to introduce the Iſrae- 
lites into the promiſed land. 


tain that, in ſcripture, the prophets 
are ſometimes called the angels of the 


Lord. Sometimes, the name of God 

1s given in ſcripture to 1 ; the -. 
| s in the 

buſh, who delivered the law to him, 


angel who appeared to Mo 
ſpoke to him, and guided the people 


in the wilderneſs, is conſtantly called 

by the name of God. The angels who 
appeared to the holy patriarchs are 
likewiſe termed Gods; and they are 
not only called Elohim and Adonai, 
names ſometimes attributed to judges 


and princes, but by that likewiſe of 


| Jehovah, which belonged to God 
only, whoſe majeſty they repreſented; 
See Judges xiii. 2. Ex. ii. 2. Acts vii. 
30 and 31. Gal. iii. 19. Ex. xxiii. 21 
Heb. xiii. 2. Gen. xviii. 3 and xix. 1 
ANGER is defined by Mr. Hutche- 
ſon, to be a propenſity to occaſion evil 
to another, e apprehenſion 
| The ſame 

philoſopher obſerves, that this violent 


of an injury done by him, 


propenſity is attended generally, when 


the injury is not very ſudden, with 
ſorrow for the injury ſuſtained or threa- 
tened, and a defire of repelling it, 


and making the author of it repent his 


attempt, 


It is cer-' | 
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Anr 
attempt, or repair the damage. But 
beſides theſe conditions, which are 


good in ſome ſort, intended by men 
when they are calm, as well as during 
the paſſion, there is in the angry perſon 
a propenſity to occaſion miſery to the of- 
fender, a determination to violence, even 
when there is no intention of any good 


to be obtained, or evil avoided by this 


violence; and it is principally this 
propenſity which we denote by the 
name anger, tho* other . _ : 


accompany it. 


The ſcripture often attributes anger to 
God, not that he is liable to thoſe 
irregular emotions which produce, or 
are produced by, this paſſion, but as 


F. Calmet obſerves, becauſe he pu- 


niſhes the wicked with the ſeverity of 


a.provoked father, or maſter. See the 


article Gon. 


Anger, or wrath, is often ad is 
puniſhment, 


magiſtrate is a revenger to ex- 


ecute wrath, ſays St. Paul (Rom. 


Xiti, 4.) that is to ſay, vengeance. 
There is wrath gone out from the 
Lord, and the Plagae* 4 iS begun. 
Numb. xvi. 46. 


Anger is often joined with fury, even 
when God is ſpoken of, but it is ob- 


ſerved, that this is in order to aggra- 
vate the effects of his anger, or the 
juſt occaſion of his indignation. What 


© meaneth the heat of this anger.” 
24.) Now it is in mine 


* hear? ſays Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 


10.) © to make a covenant with the 
» Lord God of Iſrael, that his fierce 


* wrath may turn away from us.“ 


The Hebrews place anger in the noſe. 
»Let not thy noſe be diſturbed, be 
© inflamed,” hence a choleric man is 


ſaid to be one with a ſhort noſe, 
and the patient, one with a long noſe. 
This ſeems to be confirmed by ſeveral 
There went 

*. upa ſmoke out of his noſtrils.” See 
2 Sam. xxii. 9. Plalms'xviii. 8. and Job 


Xii. 11. ſee alſo Deut. xxix. 20, &c. 


ANIM, a city belonging to the 
nibe of 121 Joſh, xv. 50. ? 
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or chaſtiſement. The 


ANT 
ANIMAL is defined, a being 


which, beſides the power of growing, 
increaſing, and producing its like; 


which vegetables likewiſe have, is far-- 
ther endowed with ſenſation and _ 


taneous loco- motion. 
The philoſophers comprehend man 


under the ſpecies of animals; and de- 
fine him to be a reaſonable animal. 
Man', ſays Liſter, is as very an 


animal as any quadruped of them all; 
and moſt of his actions are ern 
into inſtinct, notwithſtanding the 


tion have ſuperinduced,” Among na- 


turaliſts, &c. it is obſervable however, 


that the term animal is uſually re- 


ſtrained to irrationals: yet the cele- 


brated Linnæus has the anthropomor- 


pha claſs, derived from the human 


characteriſtics, wherein he places man 
at the head of the animal creation. 


Different authors have eſtabliſhed dif- 
ferent diviſions or families of animals: 
but the moſt natural one ſeems to be 
into quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, am- 
phibious animals, inſects, and animal- 8 


cules. 


Animals are diſtinguiſhed by the He- 


brews into pure, or thoſe that might 


be eaten, and offered to the Lord; 
and impure, the uſe whereof was pro- 
hibited. The facrifices which they 


generally offerec! were, I. A cow, a 
bull, and a calt. 
be offered in ſacrifice, becauſe it was 


cut and imperfect, and when it is ſaid, | 
(Levit. xxii. 18, 19.) that oxen were 
ſacriſiced, we are to underſtand bulls. 
F. Calmet thinks, that the mutilation 

of animals was neither uſed nor per- 
2. The he- 


mitted among the Jews. 
goat, the ſhe-goat, and the kid, (id. 


20d. 2 4.) 3. The ewe, the rain, and 


the lamb; and when it is ſaid that 


ſheep are offered in facritice, rams are 
meant, or lambs intire, and without 
This is to be under- 


bodily: defects. 


ſtood of burnt-offerings and ſacrifices 
for ſin: for as to peace- oſſerings or ſa- 
crifices made out of pure devotion, a 
female might be tometimes offered, 
| proves 


Principles which cuſtom and educa- 


The ox could not 
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provided it was pure and without ble- 
miſh, ibid. ili. 1. | | | 


. Beſides theſe three ſorts of animals uſed 


in ſacrifices, many others might be 
_ exten, either wild or tame, ſuch as the 
ſtag, the roe-buck, and in general all 
that have cloven feet, of that chew the 
cud. id. ix. 2, 3, &e. All that have 
not the hoof divided, and do not 


chew the cud, kre eſteemed impure, 
nnd can neither be offered in ſacrifice, 


nor eaten at table, The fat of all 


forts of animals that were facrificed, Others believe, and Theodoret in par- 


was forbidden to be eat. And the 


blood of all kinds of animals gene- 


rally, and in all caſes, was likewiſe 
prohibited upon pain of death. 1d. iii. 
17. and vii. 23-27, Thoſe animals 
which had been taken and touched by 
a devouring and impure beaſt, ſuch as 
a dog, a wolf, a bear, &c. were alſo 
forbid 5 (Ex. xxii. 31.) as was likewiſe 
any animal that died of itſelf, (Levit. 


ki. 39 and xvii. 15. and xxii. 8.) and 


wWhoever touched the carcaſs of it was 


_ unclean until the evening; and till that 


time, and after he had waſhed his. 
clothes, he did not return to the com- 
mon converſation of other Jews. _ 
\ Fiſhy that had neither fins not ſcales, 


Were declared unclean, Lev. xi. 10. 


| Birds which walk upon the ground 


with four feet, ſuch as bats, and the 


ſeveral forts of flies that have many 


| feet, were declared impure : but the 
law excepts the different kinds of 


gtaſshoppers, which have their hind 
| feet higher than thoſe before, and ra- 


ther leap than walk, id. xi. 21,22. 
Interpreters are very much divided 
with relation to the legal purity or 
_ impurity of animals. It is believed 


that this diſtinction was obſerved be- 
fore the flood, ſince God commanded 


Noah, (Gen. vii 2.) to carry ſeven 


couple of clean animals into the ark, 
and only two of thoſe that were un- 


clean. Some are of opinion that this 


diſtinction is altogether ſymbolical, 
and that it denotes only the moral pu- 
rity or impurity which the Hebrews 

were to endeavour after, or avoid, ac- 


„ 
cording to the nature and inclinationm 
of thoſe animals which they were to 
for ex- 


ſo in the 


uſe, or abſtain from. A ho 
ample, ſignifies gluttony; a hate, laſ- 
. j a 2 gentleneſs; a 
pigeon, ſimplicity; and ſo of others. 


The principal deſign of Moſes in pro- 
a. the uſe of ſwines's fleſh was 
to condemn gluttony, and exceſſes in 
eating and drinking. St. Barnabas in 


his epiſtles is very explicit upon theſe 
ſymbolical ſignifications. 85 5 


ticular, that God intended to preſerve 


the Hebrews from the temptation of 
adoring animals, by permitting them 
to eat thoſe animals, the generality 
wheteof were locked upon as gods in 
Egypt; and by obliging them to thin 
with horror on other animals, to which | 


likewiſe divine honours were paid. 


They never could think of worſhi bels 5 
8 


the animals they eat, and much le 


of adoring thoſe which they could not | 
perſuade themſelves to uſe, even for | 
their nouriſhment. Tertullian thought 
that God propoſed by theie means to 
accuſtom the Hebrews to temperance, 


and make them averſe to gluttony, 
by thus enjoining them to deprive 


themſelves of ſeveral forts of food. 
Laſtly, many commentators will have 

it, that the only reaſon of the probi- 
bition of eating certain animals, and 
declaring them unclean, is alone on ac- 
count of ſome natural qualities, which 
are found to be really hurtful to ſuch ! 
as eat of them, or which at beſt are 
opinion of ſome people. 
Moſes has forbid the uſe of beaſts, 

birds, and fiſhes, the fleſh whereof 

was bad, and thought to be perni⸗ 
cious to health; thoſe which are wild, Þ|_ 
dangerous, or venemous, or that were 


thought to be ſuch by the people. 


God likewiſe, who deſigned to fepa- 


rate the Hebrews from other people, 


as a holy nation, conſecrated to his 
ſervice, ſeems to have interdicted them 
the uſe of certain animals which were 
_ eſteemed unclean, that by this out- 
ward and figurative purity, they might 

| — 
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_ anſwers all the 


- "nb 
he inclined to another more real and 
perfect, as he intimates in Levit. xx. 
24. 25 7 26. 


It is obſerved, that we have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of the proper 
ſignification of many Hebrew terms, 
which are explained of the generality 


of theſe unclean animals, whereof 


| Moſes has made mention. Such of 

our readers as deſire farther explana- 
tion upon this ſubje& are directed to 

_ conſult Bochart upon the ſeveral ani- 
mals, whereof there is any mention 
made in the Bible ; and the commen- 
tators upon the xith chapter of Geneſis; 
as alſo St. Barnabas's epiſtle. And 
| theſe ſeveral animals, whether clean 


or unclean, an account of them may 


be found in the courſe of this dic- 
tionary, each under its proper head. 
See allo the article BeasT. . 
ANISE, aniſum, in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem of botany, a genus of the pen- 
tandria digynia claſs of plants, the ge- 


neral umbel whereof is thin and plano- 


patent, the partial ones are ſimilar, 
nor have any involucra; the peri- 
anthia are ſcarce obſervable, the ge- 
neral corolla is uniform; the ſingle 
flower conſiſts each of five qval, in- 
flex, petals; the ſtamina are five 
ſimple, filaments; the antheræ are 
roundiſh, the germen ſtands under 


the cup, the ſtyles are two, and re- 


flex; the ſtigmata are obtuſe; the 
fruit is naked, of a roundiſh figure, 
ſtriated and ſeparable into two parts; 
the ſeeds are two, roundiſh, convex, 
ſtriated on one ſide and plain on the 
other. It has a fine aromatic ſmell, 
and is uſed by confectioners and per- 
fumers; it is alſo uſed in medicine as 
a carminative; there is an oil ex- 
tracted from it by diſtillation, which 
purpoſes of the ſeed 
itſelf, and during the diſtillation there 
comes off a water called aniſeſeed-wa- 
ter, which is a celebrated cardial and 
carminative. „%%% ĩ ́ En I. 
Our Lord (Math xxiii, 23.) reproaches 
the Phariſees, with their ſcrupulous ex- 


aRneſs in paying ty the of aniſe and 


[ 107 ] 


ET 
Some few months before his death, he 
repeated the requeſt he had made be- 
fore to Tobias, of placing his wife 
Anna near him in his grave, after his 
deceaſe. id. xiv. 10. Anna {ſurvived 
Tobit, but how long cannot be aſcer- 
tained. Tobit died about the year of 
%% 
Anna, the daughter of Phanuel, a 
a propheteſs, and widow, of the tribe 


ANN : 
cummin, while they neglected juſtice, 
mercy and faith, which were the moſt 
eſſential practices of religion. 


ANNA, the wife of Tobit, (chap. 
i. 9.) of the tribe of Naphtali, who 
was carried captive to Nineveh, by 
After 
that, Tobit (ii. 14.) had Joſt his ſight, 
and was fallen into poverty, Anna 
found herſelf obliged to procure a 


Salmaneſer king of Aſſyria. 


livelihood for herſelf and family by 


ſpinning. One day having received 
the gift of a kid, ſhe conveyed it 
home to her houſe; which Tobit un- 
derſtanding, ſaid to his wife, Take 
care that this kid be not ſtolen; ſend 
it back to thoſe who own it. To this 
Anna, with a great warmth replied, 


where then are thine alms, and thy 


righteous deeds? behold thou and 


thy works are known. Thus was 


the patience of Tobit tried amidſt his 
other afflictions. Some time after this, 
Tobit believing himſelf to be near his 
end, called his ton Tobias, and charged 
him to have always a great reſpect for 
his mother; and to remember all that 
ſhe had done and ſuffered for him, Laſt 
of all, he added, When the courſe 
of her life is finiſhed, bury her near 


me.“ Tobit lived (till a great while 


of Aſher, (Luke ii. 36, 37.) was mar- 
ried early, and lived but ſeven years 
with her huſband. Being then diſ- 


engaged from the ties of marriage, ſhe 
thought only of pleaſing the Lord; 
and continued without ceaſing in the 
temple, ſerving God night and day, 
with faſting and prayers, as the evan- 
geliſt expreſſes it. However, her ſervy- 
ing God at the temple night and day, 


ſays 
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AN O 


no otherwiſe, than that ſhe conſtantly. 
attended the morning and evening 
ſiacrifices at the temple; and then with 
great devotion offered up her prayers 
to God; the time of the morning and 
evening ſacrifice being the moſt ſolemn 
time of prayer among the Jews; and 
tlie temple the molt folemn place 
Anna was fourſcore years of age, when 
the holy virgin came to preſent Jeſus 
in the temple, ind entering acciden- 


. tally, while old Simeon was pronounc- 


ing the hymn of thankſgiving, which 
we read in the goſpel, Anna likewiſe 
= began to 
the Meſſiah to all thoſe: who waited 
for the redemption of Iſrael. We 
nw nothing more either of the life 
or death of this holy propheteſss. 
ANNAs, or Ax AN us as Joſephus 
calls him, the ſon of Seth, and high- 
prieſt of the Jews. He enjoyed the 


prieſt- hood for eleven years; having 


ſucceeded: Joazar the ſon of Simon, 
and being ſucceeded by Iſhmael the 
fon of Phabi. After he was de- 
poſed, he ſtill preſerved the title of 


high-prieſt, and had a great ſhare in 
the management of public affairs. He is 


called high-prieft in conjunction with 
Caiaphas, (Luke iii. 2.) when John the 


baptiſt entered upon the exerciſe of his 


miſſion, though at that time, as F. 


Calmet obſerves, he did not officiate 


in this character: and yet Mr. Mac- 


knight thinks, that at this time Caiaphas 
as no more than the deputy of Annas. 
He was father-in-law to Caiaphas; 


John xviii. 1 3.) and Jeſus Chriſt was 


directly carried before him, after he 


had been taken into cuſtody in the 
garden of Olives. Joſephus remarks, 
that Annas was looked upon to be the 
happieſt man of his nation; five ot his 
ſons liaving been high-prieſts, which 
great dignity he himſelf poſſeſſed for 
many years, an inftance of ſuch good 
fortune as till then had happened to 
nonc of his country. See CaraPnas: 


. ANOINT, to pour oil upon, Gen. 


[ 108 ] : 


ſays Dr. Prideaux, is to be underſtood 


praiſe God, and to ſpeak of 


ANT 
xxxi. 13. xxviii. 18. This ceremony was 
geneally uſed, in conſecrating or ſetting 
apart to an office, to denote the per- 
ſon's being endued with the gifts and 
graces of the ſpirit. Ex. xxviti. 41. 
It alſo denoted the ſpiritual means of 


faving knowledge. Rev. iii. 18. Thus 


anointing denoted one particularly de- 
ſigned and choſen by God to be the 
king, prieſt and prophet of his ehurch, 
namely Jeſus Chriſt, who was filled 
with the holy ghoſt in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and thereby conſecrated 
and authorized to be the Meſſiah. 
Pſal. ii. 2. Acts iv. 27. Touch not 


mine anointed,” Pial. cv. 15 That 


is, hurt not the people con ſecrated to 
myſelf by the gitt and graces of my 
ſpirit, nor thoſe eſpecially among 
them, to whom I familiarly reveal m 


mind and will, that they may teach Þ 


others. e e 
The holy anointing . oil which was 


made by Moſes (Ex. xxx. 22—33.) for 
the maintaining and conſecrating of 
the king, the high-prieſt, and all the 


ſacred veſiels made ule of in the houſe 
of God, was one of thoſe things, as 
Dr. Prideaux obſerves, that was want- 
ing in the ſecond temple which was in 
the firſt. The oil made and conſecrated 
for this uſe was commanded to be 


kept by the children of 1:rael through- 
out their generations, and therefore 


it was laid up in the moſt holy place. 
Rin Gf I. B. 3; 


ANT, Formica, a well-known in- 


ſect, much celebrated for its induſtry 
and economy. The ant hath afforded 
Solomon with a ſymbolical expreſſion, 
repreſenting a diligent and laborious 
life. Prov. vi. 6. See likewiſe chap. 


xxx. 24, 25; where the wiſe man 


commends the prudence of this little 
animal, in gathering together in the 


ſummer, what is neceſiary for its ſub- 


ſiſtence in the winter. 


ANTICHRIS T, the man of fin, Þ* 


who is to precede the ſecond coming 
of our Saviour, and who is repreſented 
in ſcripture, and in the fathers, as the 


epitome of every thing that is moſt 
5 | impious, 
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Paul, in his ſecond epiſtle to the Theſ- 


I falonians, (ii. 34,5,8c.) ſays,* That this 


man of ſin, this ſon of perdition, this 
enemy of God, ſhall exalt himſelf 


is worſhipped; ſo as to fit in the 
temple of God, ſhewing himſelf 


wicked be revealed, whom the Lord 


© ſhall conſume with the ſpirit of his 
mouth, and ſhall utterly deſtroy with 


the brightneſs of his coming, even 
him whoſe coming is after the work- 
ing of Satan, with all power and 
ſigns, and lying wonders, and 
with all deceivableneſs 
righteouſneſs in them that periſh, 


of the truth that they might be 


© ſaved.” 


This terrible picture of antichriſt ſeem- 


ed ſo like Nero, that many of the 


antients thought this prince was Anti- 


| chriſt, or at leaſt his forerunner ; and 
that Antichriſt would appear very 


ſoon after him. Others were of opi- 


nion, that Nero would riſe again be- 
fore the conſummation of ages, to ac- 
compliſh all that was faid of Antichriſt 
in the ſcriptures; and St. Auſtin aſ- 
ſures us, that there were others who 
maintained, that Nero was not dead, 
but was hid in ſome unknown and in- 
acceſſible place, and that the effects of 
his cruelty would one day be felt by 


God's faithful ſervants. 


St. John in the revelations (xi. and xili.) 
deſcribes Antichriſt, under the name of 
the beaſt that ende out of the 
bottomleſs pit,” 


—and maketh 
war with the ſaints; as a beaſt riſing 
out of the ſea, with ten horns and den 


crowns upon his horns, and upon his 


heads the name of blaſphemy. In 
another place, he ſpeaks of the num- 


ber of the beaſt, and ſays, that it is 
The 


ſix hundred three ſcore and ſix. 
explication of this number has greatly 
puzzled the commentators; ſome take 


4 


F 


impious, cruel, ll 8 St. 


above all that is called good, or that 


that he is God. 3 ſhall that 


of un- 


becauſe they received not the love 


being 


it to be that of the letters in the word 8 


ANT 


Ax rTI-chRISTH ſet down according to 
their numerical value; others diſcover | 
this number in ſeveral other names, 


as in Diocleſian, Julian the apoſta 
Luther, &c. and it is well oa > 


the character given of antichriſt by 
St. Paul to 95 


Rome, who in regard to h 


* ſelf that he is God. 


St. John in his firſt epiſtle (ä. 18.) i in- 
forms us, that already in his time there 
were many Antichriſts. Little chil- 
dren,” ſays he, it is the laſt time; 
and as ye have heard that Antichriſt 
* ſhall come, even now there are 


; many Antichriſts, whereby we know 
„that it is the laſt time.“ 
chriſts here ſpoken of were no other 


than hereticks, and perſecutors. But 

Antichriſt, the true real Antichriſt, 
who is to come before the univerſal 
judgment, will in himſelf alone in- 


clude all the marks of wickedneſs 


which have been ſeparately diſcerned 
in different perſons, who for their 
1mpiety have deſerved the name of 
types, or forerunners of Antichriſt. 

As to the time when Antichriſt will 
make his appearance, it is far from 
agreed on; we only know in 


general, that he will precede the ſe- 


cond coming of Chriſt. But all thoſe : 


who have attempted to fix the year of 


his appearance have only difcovezed | 
their ignorance and raſhneſs. 


There 
have been impoſtures ever fince St. 
Paul's time, who have terrified be- 


lievers, by perſuading them that the 
day of the Lord was at hand. St. Paul 
warns the Theffalonians (in the chapter 


already quoted, verſe 12.) againſt any 


deceit of this kind. The heretics of 


that time were true ſigns of Antichriſt, 


but this ſtill ſhews, lays Calmet, that 
the Chriſtians of that time expected 


the coming of the Meffiah. 


The lame e opinions and diſpoſitions are 5 
obiervabl: ä 


own 
that ſome proteſtants have aſcribed 


e pope, or * of 
s preten- 
ſions to infallibility may be ſaid in the 
language of the apoſtle, © To ſit in 
© the temple of God, thewing hin- 


The Anti- 


ANT 
obſervable in the generality of the fa- 
thers of the firſt ages. The churches 
of Vienne and Lions in Gaul, ſeeing 
the violence of the perſecution which 
was ſet afoot by Marcus Aurelius, be- 
lieved they then beheld the preludes to 
the perſecution of Antichriſt. Judas 
Syrus, in the reign of the emperor 
Severus, aſſerted that Antichriſt would 
ſoon appear, becauſe the perſecution 


| was then carrying on with great heat 


againſt the church. Tertullian who 

| lived about the ſame time, and St, 
Cyprian who flouriſhed ſoon after, be- 
lieved the coming of Antichriſt was 

very near, St. Hilary was of opinion 
that the progreſs of Arianiſm was a 
forerunner of Antichriſt, St. Baſil 
the Great, St. Ambroſe, St. Jerom, 
St. Martin, St. Chryſoſtom, and * 
Dry the great, were of opinion, that the 

| 2 of eh, 04 was at hand, oy that 


the coming of Antichriſt could not be 


oe Can 
After the tenth age, which concluded 


the ſixth millenary, according to their 
opinion, who reckoned the birth of 
Chriſt to have happened about the five 


thouſandth year of the world, people 


. began to get the better of that appre- 


henſion they had been under of the 
appearance of Antichriſt, and the end 
of the world, which was to be, accord- 
ing to the antients, after the duration 
of 6000 years. They then began to 
build larger churches and edifices. St. 
Jerom's tranſlation of the ſcriptures 
which allowed the world to have ex- 
iſted not above- 4000 years before 
Chriſt, contributed likewiſe to per- 
ſuade men that the laſt period of the 
world, and the coming of Antichriſt 
| would not be ſooner. Notwithſtanding 
this did not hinder ſome from attempt- 
ing once more to fix the year of Anti- 
chriſt's appearance. The council of 

Florence, aſſembled in 110 . con- 
demned Fluentius biſhop of that city, 
for maintaining that Antichriſt wWas 
then already born. Abbot Joachim, 

Tho lived in the twelfth century, pre- 


[110]. 


that the reſt are no better 
nor at all more certain. | 


and Lybia, he will march 


a)... 
tended that Antichriſt was to appear 
in the ſixtieth year of his time; Ar- 


naud de Ville-neuve ſaid, he would come 
in 1326; Peter Dailly, in 1789; cardj- 


nal de Cuſa, in 1730; John Pico, of 
Mirandola, in 1994 ; Jerom Cardan, in 
1800, and Vincent Ferrier, who lived 


in the xvth century, wrote to pope 
Benedict xiji. that Antichriſt would 


appear in a very ſhort time, and that 
a holy hermit had informed him nine 
years before, that the enemy of God 


was then born. But as time has con- 
futed the generality of theſe predic- 


tions, we may ſafely venture to affirm, 
grounded, 


There is likewiſe a difference ſ among 
authors as to the manner of the birt] 

of Antichriſt. Some ſay, he will be 
begot by a devil upon ſome very cor- 
rupt woman. Others tell us, that 
Antichriſt will be a devil incarnate, 


and not a man; that as Jeſus Chriſt f 
was born of a pure virgin, Antichriſt will 
pretend to be ſo likewiſe: but whereas | 


the ſon of God aſſumed real fleſn, 
Antichriſt will take only the phantom 
and appearance of fell. There was 


a tradition received among the an- 


tients, that he ſhould be born of ſome 
Jewiſh. family, and proceed from the 


tribe of Dan, which is the reaſon, 


they ſay why St. John (Rev. vii. 5, : 


&c) in enumerating the | tribes of 
Iſrael, omits the name of Dan. 


As to the dominion or kingdom of 
Antichriſt, he is to lay the foundation 
of his empire in Babylonia, where he 


will be born; the Jews will miſtake 
him for the Meſſiah, and will be the 


firſt to declare for him. He will be- 


gin with attacking the Roman em- 
pire, which will then be divided 
among ten kings, according to the 
prophecy of Daniel. vii. 7—9, 24, 25. 

After he has ſubdued Egypt, Ethiopia, 
ainſt Je- 
ruſalem, and fix there the ſeat of his 

empire. Then, finding himſelf ma- 


ker of the eatery and weſtern * 


 tradift gach other, and which he has 


ANT 


| he will apply himſelf to the deſtruction 
of Chriſt's kingdom. Some of the 


antients believe, that he will be ſeated 


in the churches of Chriſtians, and there 
receive the adoration of numberleſs 
apoſtates from the chriſtian faith. The 


righteous, under the perſecution of 


_ Antichriſt, will retire to the mount of 
Olives, when they will be attacked 


by this enemy of God. Then Jeſus 


_ Chriſt will deſcend from heaven, at- 
tended by his angels, and preceded b 


himſelf will come to the top of mount 


Olivet, where he will be put to death 
in his own tent, and upon his own 


throne, „ 5 
The muſſulmen, as well as the Jews 


lating to Antichriſt; and upon the 


faith of this man they tell us, that 
Antichriſt muſt come at the end of 
the world; that he will make his 
entry into Jeruſalem, like Jeſus Chriſt, 
upon an aſs: but that Chriſt, who, 
as they will have it, is not yet dead, 
pill come at his ſecond advent to en- 
counter him, and that after having 
conquered him, he will then die indeed. 
Ferom, Auguſtine, Tertullian, Cyprian, 
8 L hryſoſtom, Bafil, Lactantius, | Hippo- 
” lytus, Aretas, Theodoret, Beda, &c. For 
| {ome farther particular opinions re- 
* lating to Antichriſt, ſee the article 


ANTILOGV. arriyia, a contra- 
* diction or oppoſition between twq ex- 
1 8 or paſſages in an auchor. | 
| FTirinys has publiſhed a large index 

of the ſeeming antilogies of the bible, 


that is of texts which apparently con- 


[11] 


tions all the . 
contribute to make the texts of ſcrip- 
ture obſcure, and occaſign that ap- 


21.) and in 


r 

explained and reconcilled in his com- 
ments on the Bible. And one Ma- 
bur a Malteſe, has attempted the like; 


but he has done little more than rehearſe 


what occurs of that kind in the prin- 
cipal commentators, It is certain that 
there are many ſeeming antilogies. or 


contradictions in the ſcripture, which 


interpreters and commentators have 
endeavoured. to recancile ; yet it js 


impoſſible that the holy ſpirit, which is 
y the author of the ſcriptures, ſhould 
2 flame which nothing will be able to 
extinguiſh. The angels will make 
ſuch a ſlaughter of the army of Anti- 
_ chriſt, that their blood ſhall flow like 
a torrent in the valley, Antichriſt 


contradi& himſelf, or that there ſhould 
be any xeal diſagreement in what he 


delivers: but the little knowledge we 


have of things divine and ſupernatural, 
our ignorance of the language, hiſtory, 
and cuſtoms of the Jews, the loſs of 
many antient monuments, the con- 
deſcenſion of God in being pleaſed to 
explain himſelf after a popular and 


human manner, whenever he ſpeaks 
and Chriſtians, expect another Chriſt, 

The muſſulmen call him Daggial, or 
Deggial, from a name which ſigniſies 
properly an impoſtor or a liar ; and 
they hold that their prophet Mahomet 
taught one of his diſciples whoſe name 
was Tamini-al-Dari, every thing re- 


of his divine 1222 and opera- 
e things, it is obſerved, 


pearance of antilogies and contradic- 


tions, which are indeed but appear- 
ances, and are wholly owing to our 
imperfect comprehenſion, and way of 


conceiving things; for there is nothing 
but truth in the ſacred writings, though 
they are in ſome places more clear or 


more obſcure than in other places. 


Calmet, &c, „ | Ep 

_ ANTIOCH. According to Mr. 
Wells, there were no leſs than ſixteen 
cities of this name in Syria and other 
countries: but the ſcripture ſpeaks 
only of the greater Antioch which was 
the capital of Syria; and of another 


Antioch of Piſidia; Antioch the ca» 
pital of Syria was frequently called 
Antiochia Epidaphne, from its neigh- 


the temple of Daphne ſtood. Antiach 
of Syria, if we believe St, Jeram, was 
formerly called Riblath or Riblatha, 
of which there is mention in the book. 
of Numbers, (xxxiv, 11.) in the ſecand 


book af kings, (xxiil, 33. Xxvii. 6, 29, 
3 XXXix. 5. li. 9. 
Tn 19, 


7 


10, 26, 27. Theodoret ſays, that in 
his time there was a city called Rib- 
lah, near Emeſa in Syria, which is 


very contrary to St. Jerom's opinion. 


However this may be, it is cer- 
tain Antioch was not known under 
this name, till after the reign of Se- 


leucus Nicanor, who built it; and 
Called it Antioch in memory of his 
father Antiochus, in the year 301 be- 


Fore the Chriftian zra. Hence there 
is no mention of this Antioch in 
ſcripture, but in the book of Macca- 


bees, and in the New Teſtament. 


Here the diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt were 
_ firſt called Chriſtians; (Acts xi. 26) and 
here the kings of Syria, ſucceſſors to 


Alexander the Great, reſided. Then 


| it was a beautiful, flouriſhing and il- 
luſtrious city, though at pretent ſcarce 


any thing remains but a heap of ruins. 


However the walls are ſtill ſtanding: 
but within theſe walls there is nothing 
but gardens, ruins and ſome bad 


houſes. The river Orontes runs near 
tiochus Epiphanes, who gave her the 


the city on the out fide. Antioch is 
the place where St. Peter had his firſt ſee. 
The biſhop of Antioch has the title of 
patriarch, and at all times has hada great 


ſhare in the affairs of the eaſtern church. 


The city of Antioch was in form almoſt 
ſquare; it had a great number of gates, 


and part of it upon the north fide was 


raiſed upon a high mountain. It was 
adorned with galleries and fine foun- 


tains. Ammianus Marcellinus fays, 


that it was celebrated throughout the 


world, and that no other city exceeded 
dreſs; ſome for their attire, and others 


it either in fertility of ſoil, or in rich- 
. neſs of trade. The emperor Veſpaſian, 


5 Titus, and others, granted very great 


privileges to it : but it ſometime after- 


Having been almoſt totally demoliſhed 
by two ſucceſſive earthquakes, one 
- whereof happened in the fourth, the 


other in the fifth centuries, In 548 it 


was taken and burnt bythe Perſians, and 
all the inhabitants put to the ſword; 
four years after this, Juſtinian rebuilt 


it in a more beautiful and regular man- 


ner than it was before. The Perſians 


% : 


miles diſtant 
A 


of the Gentiles had received the 
pel, raiſed a ſedition againſt St. 


ANT LI ANT 


however, took it aſecond time, in 5745 


and deſtroyed its walls. In 588 it 


ſuffered again by a dreadful earth- 


quake, whereby upwards of 60, ooo 


perſons periſhed.” It was once more 
rebuilt, but taken by the Saracens in 


637. Nicephorus Phocas retook it 


in 966, but afterwards it was taken 


by the Saracens, The Chriſtians in 
the croiſade took it in 1098, but it 


was taken and demoliſhed by the Sa- 
racens in 1268, As to its ſituation, 
Mr. Wells ſays; it lay on both fides 
the river Orontes, about twelve 
from the Mediteranean 


AN riocg of Piſidia mentioned 


in the Acts xiii. 14. St. Paul and 
Barnabas preached here; and the Jews, 


who were concerned to ſee that ſome 


. 
Paul 


and Barnabas; and obliged them to 
leave the ny „„ 
ANTIOCHIS, a concubine of An- 


revenues of the cities of Tarſus and 
Mallo. This diſpoſal of the revenues 


of theſe places by the king was re- 


ceived by the inhabitants of them as 


a mark of inſupportable contempt; 


wherefore they took arms againſt An- 
tiochus, who was obliged to march in 


perſon, in order to reduce them to 


obedience. 2 Macc. iv. 30. It was 
cuſtomary with the kings of Perſia to 
give their wives particular cities, ſome 
for their table, ſome for their head- 


for their girdſes. 
ANTIOCH US. There were many 


kings of this name in Syria, much 
wards underwent ſeveral revolutions; 


celebrated in the Greek and Roman 
hiſtories, after the time of Seleucus 
Nicanor, the brother of Antiochus So- 
ter, and reckoned the firſt king of Sy- 
ria, after Alexander the Great: but as 
it is not conſiſtent with our deſign to 
exhibit the hiſtories of all theſe princes; 
nor indeed of any one of them, far- 
ther than the tranſactionss of their 
lives are immediately connected with 
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tmis 
marched to attack the Jews in Baby- 
lonia, whoſe army conſiſted only of 
eight thouſand men reinforced with 
four thouſand Macedonians, (2 Macca- 
bees, viii. 20.) when the Jews fell upon 
them with ſuch vigour as to kill an 


ANT 


the books of the Maccabees, being 


the only part of ſcripture, either cano- 
nical or apocryphal, wherein their actions 


are recorded; and to ſuch of theſe 
actions as are foretold by the prophets. 


AN r IOC Hus Sor ER, the ſon of Seleucus 


Nicanor, was ſirnamed Soter, or Savi- 


our, for having hindred an attempt 
of the Gauls, who intended to invade 


Aſia. Some think, it was upon 
occaſion that the Galatians 


hundred and twenty thouſand of them: 


for which gallant action, it is believed, 
that Antiochus Soter had made the 
Jews of Aſia free of all the cities be- 
| longing to the Gentiles, and permitted 
them to live according to their own 
laws, as we are told by Joſephus. _ 
_ AnTiocavs Tareos, or the Gop, 
was the fon and ſucceſſor of Antiochus 
Soter. 
Daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
king of Egypt. Laodice hi wife, 
ſeeing herſelf deſpiſed, poiſoned An- 
tiochus, Berenice, and their ſon, who 


He 


married Berenice, the 


was deſigned for their ſucceſſor in the 


kingdom. After this, Laodice pro- 
cured Seleucus Callinicus her own ſon 


by the ſame Antiochus to be acknow- 


ledged king of Syria. Theſe events 
were foretold by Daniel (xi. 6.) in 
| theſe terms, And in the end of 
years, the king of Egypt, or of the 
South, and the king of Syria, or of 
the North, ſhall join themſelves to- 
_ © gether; for the king's daughter of 


the South ſha!l come to the king of 
© the North, to make an agreement: 


but ſhe ſhall not retain the power 
© of the arm, neither ſhall he ſtand, 


© nor his arm : but ſhe ſhall be given 


© up, and they that brought her, and 


* he that begat her, and he that 
SOL: 2. „ 


e 
the Jewiſh hiſtory, we ſhall confine 
our detail to fuch of them as occur in 


the Lord's houſe. 


ANT 


© ſtrengthened her in theſe times 


See the commentators on this place. 
_ ANTIOCHUS the Gre ar, was the 
ſon of Seleucus Callinicus, and brother 
to Seleucus Ceraunus which laſt he 
ſucceded in the year of the world 3781, 
He made war upon Ptolemy Philopa- - 
ter king of Egypt, but was defeated 


near Raphia, as related in the third 


book of Maccabees, chap. i. Thir- 
teen years after, Ptolemy Philopater 
being dead, Antiochus reſolved to 
make himſelf maſter of Egypt, and 
immediately ſeized on Ccelo-Syria, 
Phœnicia and Judea. But Scopas ge- 
neral of the Egyptian army having 
entered Judea, while Antiochus was 


taken up with the war againſt Atta- - 
lus, retook thoſe places which An- 
tiochus had uſurped : however, a few _ 


years afterwards, Antiochus recovered 


all that Scopas had retaken from him, 


as we are told in Tit. Liv. lib. xxxiii. 


Upon this occaſion happened what 


Joſephus relates concerning this 


- prince's journey to Jeruſalem. After 


the victory which Antiochus had ob- 
tained over Scopas near the ſprings 
of Jordan, he made himſelf maſter of 
the ſtrong places in Coalo-Syria and 

Samaria ; and the Jews ſubmitted 
freely to him, received him into their 


cities, and furniſhed his army plenti- 
fully with proviſions. As an acknow- 
ledgment of their affection, Antiochus . 
made a grant to them, according to 

Joſephus, of 20,000 pieces of ſilver, 
to purchaſe beaſts for their ſacrifices ; 


of 1460 meaſures of meal, and 375 
meaſures of 1alt, to be offered with the 
facrifices ; and of ſo much wood as 
was neceſſary to rebuild the porches of 
He declared it to 
be his will, that the ſenators, prieſts, 
{cribes, and ſinging men of the temple 
ſhould be exempt trom the tribute paid 
in the way of capitation tax. Laſtly, 


he gave the Jews liberty to live ac- 


cording to their own laws, over all his 
dominions. He alſo remitted the third 
part of their tribute, to indemnify 
” 20. 5 them 


AN T. 
chem for the loſſes Which they had 
ſuſtained during the wars; he forbad 
the Heathens from enterin 8 the temple, 
without being purified; or to bring 
into the city che fleſh of mules, alles, 
and horſes to ſell, under a a ſevere pe- 
nalty. 

In the year of hs world 3 3815, Ant- 
ochus was overcome by the Romans, 


and obliged to make a cefion of al! 
that he poſſeſſed beyond mount Tau- 


Tus. The Romans moreover impoſed 
'A great tribute on him, to ſatisfy 
which, he reſolved to carry off the large 


treaſures laid up in the temple of Be- 
Jus at Elymais, but the people of this 


country, being informed of his deſign, 
ſurprized him, and deſtroyed both 
himself and his army, in the year of 
the world 3817, He left two ſons 
Seleucus Philopater, and Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who both ſucceeded to the 
crown one after the other. 


ANTIOCHUS Epiyiantgs, the 


fon of Antiochus the Great, having 


continued an hoſtage at Rome for four: 
teen years, his brother Seleucus re- 
ſolved to procure his return to Syria, 
and ſent his own ſon Demetrius as an 
hoſtage to Rome in piace of An- 
tiochus: but while this Jak Was upon 
his journey, Seleucus died: fo that 
when he arrived in Syria, the people 
received him as ſome propitious deity, 

come to take upon him the govern- 
ment, and oppaie the enterpri 12 es of 
Ptolemy king OL Egypt, wio threatened 
to invade Syr ria. 
tiochus had the ſirname 
given him, which 5 Lliſricus, 
or one appearing, as it were , like Aa 
God, and manitefting himſelf to men. 
'This prince having ſacceede d his bro- 


Epiphanes 


ther in the yea ar 3831, thought be- 


times of poſſeſſing himſelf of "Epypt, 


Which was then enjoyed by Ptolemy 


Philometer his own nephew, ſon to 
his ſiſter Cleopatra, whom Antiochus 
the Great had mazried to Proſemy 
Epiphanes king of Egypt. To this 
end he ſent Apollonius cue, of his 


L 4414 


For this reaſon An- 


1 


ANT 


officers into Egypt under pretence of 
being preſent at Ptolemy's coronation; 
but 1n reality to obſerve how the great 
men in the kingdom were diſpoſed 
towards him; and to get intelligence 


how they were inclined to put the 
government of Egypt into his hands, 
during the minority of the king bis 
But 


nephew. 2 Macc. iv. 21, &c. 
Apollonius finding them no way diſ- 
poſed to truſt Antiochus, this prince 


thought it proper to make war againſt 
Being come to 


Ptolemy Philometer. 
Jeruſalem, in the firſt year of his reign, 
he was received there by 
whom he had fold the high prieſthood. 
He had then determined to attack 


Egypt, however, he returned without 


doing any thing. 
It is obſerved, 

thoſe Jews, who ſought after the high- 
prieſthood, and bought it of Antiochus 


Epiphanes, was the beginning of all 


thoſe calamities which overwhelmed 
their nation under the reign of this 
prince. Jaſon procured himſelf to 
be eſlabiiſhed in this dignity in 
the room of his brother Onias III. 


but Menelaus offering more, Jaſon 


was deprived of the prieſt- hood, and 
the other confirmed in his place. Theſe 
prof ners of the high prieſthood, to 


grat ity the Syrians, not only adopted 


all the manners of the Greeks, their 
games and exerciſes, but quite neglected 


the worſhip ot the- Lord, and the : 


In the mean 
time, the war break eing out between 


{ervice of the temple. 


Antiochus Epiphanes, and Ptolemy 


Philometer, Antiochus entered Egypt 
in 3833, aud reduced the greatelt part 
of that country to his obedience. id. © 
v. The next year he returned, and 
while he was taken up with the ſiege 


of Alexandria, a falfe report was ſprea 
of his death; and the inhabitants of 
Jeruſalem ſhewing their Joy on this 
occaſion, Antiochus, as he came back 
from Egypt, entered this city by force, 


treated the Jews as rebels, and com- 


manded- his troop to put all they met 
WIC 


Jaſon, to 


that the arabition of 
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ANT 
with to the: ford, Four-ſcore thou- 


ſand of the Jews were killed in three 
day's time; forty thouſand were made 


captives, and as many fold. He en- 
tered into the holy of holies in the 


temple, conducted by the pretended high 
prieſt Menelaus, and took and carried 


off the moſt precious veſſels of this 
holy place, to the value of 1800 talents. 


In 3835, Antiochus made a third ex- 
pedition againſt Egypt, wherein he 
ſubdued it entirely. The year follow- 


ing, he ſent Apolloniu- into Judea with 
an army of 20,000 men, (id. ibid. 24, 
Kc.) and gave him inſtructions to kill 
all the Jews who were in their prime 
of life; and to ſell all the women and 
young men; which orders Apollonius 
executed but too punctually. 


It was 
upon this occaſion that Judas Macca- 


bzus retired into the wilderneſs with 
his father and his brethren 
misfortunes were no more than pre- 
ludes to thoſe which the Jews ſuffered 

afterwards under this prince: for An- 

tiochus apprehending that the Jews 
would never be conſtant in their obe- 


: but theſe 


dience to him, unleſs he obliged them 


to change their religion, and embrace 


the ceremonies and worſhip of the 
Greeks, he commanded an edict to be 


| Publiſhed, enjoining them to conform 
| themſelves to the laws of other nations, 
and forbidding them to offer their 
_ uſual ſacrifices in the temple, and to 
celebrate their feſtivals and ſabbath. 
Many of the more looſe and profligate 
| fort of Jews complied with theſe or- 
ders; 
poſed them to the laſt. Mattathias 
and his ſons retired into the mountains; 
and old Eleazer and the ſeven bre- 
theren of the Maccabees, (id. vii.) 
ſuffered death, with great courage at 
_ Antioch, The ſtatue of Jupiter Olym- 
pus was placed upon the altar of the 
_ temple ; and the abomination of deſo- 
lation was ſeen in the houſe of God. 
Mattathias being dead, Judas Mac- 
cabæus put himſelf at che head of thoſe 
Jews who continued faithful to the 


but there were others Who op- 


Lord. He made war againſt the ge- 
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nerals, whom king Antiochus ſent into 
Judea, the ſucceſs of Which may be 
ſeen under the article Jupas Macca- | 


BUS. 


The king being informed of the 


valour of Judas, and the reſiſtance of 
the Jews, ſent new forces againſt 


them: but obſerving his treaſures to 
be exhauſted, (1 Macc. ili. 5—31. 
2 Macc. ix. 1, &c. and 1 Macc. vi. 1, 


&c. ) he reſolved to gohimſelf intoPerſia, 
there to levy the tributes due from the 
people; and gather large ſums of 
money which he was to pay to the 
Romans. Having learnt here that there 
was a great treaſure lodged in the 
temple of Elymais, he determined 
to carry it off with him: but the 
inhabitants of the country made 
ſo vigorous a reſiſtance, that he was 
forced to retreat towards Babylonia. 


When he came to Ecbatana, he re- 
ceived news of the defeat of Nicanor, 


and Timotheus; and that Judas Mac- 
cabæus had retaken the temple of Je- 

ruſalem, and reſtored the worſhip of 
the Lord there, with the uſual ſacri- 
fices. | 

The king tranſported with EIT WHY 
tion, upon this intelligence, com- 
manded the perſon who drove his 
chariot to make the horſes put on, 


and haſten his journey, threatening to 
make Jeruſalem a grave for the Jews. 


But the divine vengeance ſoon over- 
took him; for he fell from his cha- 
riot, and bruiſed all his limbs. This 
accident was attended with a moſt ex- 
cruciating pain in his bowels, which 


would allow him no reſt. Grief and 
vexation, at fo much ill ſucceſs, con- 
curring with his diſeaſe, reduced him 
ſpeedily to death's door. 
dition, he wrote to the Jews in a very _ 
ſubmiſſive manner, made them large 


In this con- 


promiſes, and even engaged to turn 
Jew, if God reſtored him to his health. 


He recommended his fon Antiochus 


to them very earneſtly, and intreated 


them to favour him, and continue 


faithful to him. He died overwhelmed 


with pain and grief in the mountains | 
1 2 N of 


NT 
of Paratacene, in the year of the 
World 3840. 5 
___ ANTIOCHUS Eur AT ER, fon of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was but nine 
years old when Epiphanes his father 
died, and left him the kingdom of 
Syria. Lyfias, who governed the 
| kingdom in the name of this young 
prince, led an army againſt Judea, 
(2 Macc. xiii. and 1 Macc. vi.) con- 
| liſting of 100,000 foot, and 20,000 
horſe, and thirty elephants. He laid 
| fiege to, and took the fortreſs of 
HBethſura, from whence he marched 
againſt Jeruſalem, notwithſtanding the 
valour and reſiſtance of the Maccabees. 
The city was ready to fall into the 
enemy's hands, when Lyſias re- 
ceived news, that Philip whom king 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a little before 
his death, had truſted with the regency 


of the kingdom, during the minority 


of young Eupater his ſon, was come 
to Antioch, to take the government 
upon him, according t. 
ment of the late king: whereupon 
| Lyfias propoſed an accomodation to 
the Jews, that he might return ſpeedily 


to Antioch, and watch the motions of 


Philip. Thus having made a peace 
with the Jews, he marched with the 
young king and his army into Syria. 
In the mean time, Demetrius Soter, 

© ſon of Seleucus Philonater, nephew of 


Antiochus Epiphanes, to whom by 
right of birth the kingdom belonged, 
(as may be {een in our account of An- 


tiochus Epiphanes) having made his 
eſcape from Rome where he was an 
| hoſtage, come into Syria, where fnd- 


ing the people diſpoſed for a revolt, 
he put himſelf at the head of an army, 


and marched directly to Antioch 


inhabitants ſaved him the trouble of 


befieging that city: for they not only 
opened the gates to him, but de- 


Aireted up Lyſias and the young king 
Antiochus Eupater into his hands: 
whereupon they were both put to 
death, by order of Demetrius; and 


thus died Antiochus Eupater in the 


1.206 J 


to the appoint- 


ANT 

year 3842 after a ſhort reign of two 
ears. 

_ ANTIOCHUS Tuxos, fon of 
Alexander Balas * Syria, was 


brought up by an Arabian prince, 
called Elmalchuel, or, as the Greek 


has it, Simalcue. 1 Mac. xi. 9, &c. 
Demetrius Nicanor, king of Syria, 

having rendered himſelf odious to his 
troops, one Diodotus, otherwiſe called 

Tryphon, took young Antiochus, with 
a deſign to place him on the throne of 
Syria; and having carried him thither, 


he crowned him. The troops which 
Demetrius had diſmiſſed, hearing of 
this, came and ſurrendered themſelves 
to Tryphon, who, having formed a 
powerful army, marched againſt De- 
metrius, beat him, and forced him to 
retreat to Seleucia : whereupon 'Try- 


phon ſeized his elephants, and made 


himſelf maſter of Antioch, about the 


**%® 


Antiochus Theos, to ſtrengthen him- 


ſelf in his new acquiſition, ſent letters 
to Jonathan Maccabæus, high-prieſt 
and prince of the Jews, whereby he 


confirmed him in the poſſeſſion of the 


high-prieſthood, granted him four to- 
parchies, or four conſiderable places 
in Judea, received him into the num- 


ber of his friends, ſent him veſſels of 
gold, permitted him to uſe a gold 


cup, to wear purple, and a golden 


Maccabzus the general command of 
all the troops upon the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, from 'Tyre as far as 


the frontiers of Egypt. Jonathan, en- 


gaged by ſo many favours, declared 
refojutely againſt Demetrius for An- 
tiochus, or rather for Tryphon who 


reigned under the name of this young 
Againſt Antiochus and Lyſias. But the 


prince; and on many occaſions at- 


tacked Demetrius's generals, who were 


ſtill poſſeſſed of ſeveral 
Jordan, and in Galilee. 5 
Tryphon ſeeing young Antiochus 


places beyond 


thus in peaceable poſſeſſion of the. | 
kingdom of Syria, reſolved to get rid 
of him, and mount the throne himſelf. 
was ne- 


ceſſar x 


To this end, 


he thought it 
2— — 


buckle; and gave his friend Simon 
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ANT Tay) 
ceſſary in the firſt place to ſecure Jona- 


than Maccabæus, who was one of the 
moſt powerful ſupports of Antiochus's 
throne. Having therefore come with 
an army to Jeruſalem, he invited Jo- 
nathan to Ptolemais, and there under 


| ſome frivolous pretence made him 
' priſoner. Simon Jonathan's brother 
headed the troops of Judea, and re- 
folved to oppoſe the deſigns of Try- 
phon, who intended to have made 
_ himſelf maſter of Jeruſalem. 1d. xii. 
iii. Tryphon being thus diſappointed 
in his hopes, put Jonathan to death 


at Baſſa or Baſcama, and returned into 


_ Syria, where, without delay, he ex- 
ecuted the deſign he conceived of 


killing Antiochus. To this end, he 


_ corrupted the phyſicians of the young 


prince, who, having publiſhed that he 


was tormented with the ſtone, mur- 
dered him, by cutting him for that 
diſorder, without any neceſſity. Thus 
Tryphon was left ſole maſter of Syria 
in the year of the world 3861. See 
CCG 


Ax rlochus SintTEs, SOTER, 


or EusEBES, was ſon of Demetrius 
Soter, and brother to Demetrius Ni- 
canor. Tryphon, the uſurper of the 
kingdom of Syria, having rendered 


himſelf odious to his troops, they de- 


ſerted him, and offered their ſervice 
to Cleopatra the wife of Demetrius 
Nicanor, who lived in the city Se- 
leucia, where ſhe was ſhut up 
her children, while her huſband De- 


metrius was a priſoner in Perſia, where 


he had married Rhodeguna the daugh- 
ter of Arſaces king of Perſia, ac 
cording to Joſephus, or Mithridates 
king of Parthia, according to others. 
Cleopatra ſent therefore to Antiochus 
Sidetes, her brother-in-law, and of- 
fered him the crown of Syria, if he 
would take her to wife; to which 
Antiochus conſented. This prince was 
then at Cnidus, where his father De- 
metrius Soter had placed him with one 


of his friends. He therefore came 


into Syria, about the year of the 
world 3865, and wrote to Simon 


with 


E . eee 


ANT 
Maccabzus (1 Macc. xv.) to engage 
him in his party againſt Tryphon. He 
confirmed the privileges and favours 
which the kings of Syria his prede- 
ceilors had granted him; permitted 


him to coin money with his own 
ſtamp; declared ſeruſalem and the 
temple exempt from all royal juriſ- 


diction ; and promiſed to add many 
other favours to theſe, as ſoon as he 


ſhould become peaceable poſſeſſor 


of the kingdom of his anceſtors. An- 
tiochus Sidetes having married Cleo- 
patra, Iryphon's troops deſerted to 
him in great multitudes, whereupon _ 


Tryphon perceiving _ himſelf aban- 


doned by his army, retired to Dora in 


Phœnicia, whither Antiochus purſued 


him by land, with an army of 120,000 
foot, and 8000 horſe ; and with a 
powerful fleet by ſea. Simon Mac- 
cabæus ſent to Antiochus 2000 choſen 
men: but that prince not only refuſed 
to receive the Jewiſh troops, but re- 


voked all the promiſes he had made 
to Maccabzus ; for he ſent Athenobius 
to Jeruſalem, with inſtructions to 


oblige Simon to reſtore to him Gazara 
and Joppa, together with the citadel 


of Jeruſalem; and to demand of him 
500 talents more in the way of repa- 


ration for injuries which the king had 
ſuffered, and as tribute money for his 


own cities; threatening to make war 
upon him if he did not comply with _ 
theſe demands. Simon ſhewed Athe- 


nobius all the luſtre of his wealth and 


power; told him that he had no place _ 


in his poſſeiſion which belonged to 
Antiochus; and as to Gazara and 
Joppa, which were cities that had 


done infinite damage to his people, 


he was willing to give the king the Y 
ſum of an hundred talents, providing 


the property of them might be con- 


tinued to him. NE 
Athenobius returned with great indig- 
nation to Antiochus, who was ex- 
tremely offended at Simon's anſwer. 
In the mean time, Tryphon having 
ſtolen privately from Dora, embarked 
on board a veſſel, and fled. Antiochus 
immediately 


„ 
immediately purſued him, and ſent Cen- 
debeus with troops into the maritime 
parts of Paleſtine, with orders to re- 
build Cedron; and reduce the Jews. 
| —_— having intelligence of the com- 
of Cendebeus, furniſhed his ſons 
1 1 Hircanus and Judas with troops; 
and ſent them aga ainſt Cendebeus, 
Whom they routed in the plain, and 

purſued as far as Azotus. See the 
article CENDEBE US, 


As for Antiochus he never left the 
Purſuit of Tryphon, till he drove him 


to the extremity of diſpatching him- 

ſelf, in the year of the world 3866; 
after which he thought of nothing but 
reducing thole cities to his obedience, 


- which, in the beginning of his bro- 


| ther's reign, had ſhaken off their ſub- 
jection. Some years after, Simon Mac- 
cabæus prince and high-prieſt of the 


Jews (id. xv1 ) having been treacher- 


ouſly killed by Ptolemy his ſon-in-law, 


In the caftle of Docus near Jericho, 
the murderer ſent immediately to An- 
tiochus Sidetes, to demand troops, 
that he might recover for him the 
country of Judea : whereupon An- 
tiochus came thither in perſon, with 
a great army, and laid ſiege to Jeru- 
ſalem. But John Hircanus defended 
this city with fo much vigour, that 
the ſiege laſted a long time. At 
length the king divided his army into 
ſeven parts, that he might poſſeſs all 
the avenues leading to the city: but 
the feaſt of tabernacles drawing near, 
the Jews deſired Antiochus to give 
them a truce of ſeven days to celebrate 
this feſtival. The king not only granted 
them this, but ſent them bulls with gilded 


filled with incenſe, to be offered in the 
temple ; and be ordered likewiſe ſuch 


| Proviſions to be given to the Jewiſh 
troops as they deſired. This courteſy 


of the king ſo won upon the Jews, 
that they ſent embaſſadors to treat of 
2 peace with him: and to deſire that 


cording to their own laws. Antiochus 


on his part inſiſted that they ſhould 


WW. = 


men, 


himſelf maſter of Babylon. 
Hircanus high-prieſt of the Jews ac- 
companied him in theſe expeditions, 
horns, and veſſels of gold and filver and it is believed that he had the fir- 
name Hircanus from ſome gallant 
action performed by him in this war. 


As Antiochus's army was too nume- 


place, he was obliged to 


in order to diftribute it into winter 


quarters: 
they might be permitted to live ac- 


ANT 


give up their arms, and demoliſh the : 
city-walls ; that they ſhould pay tribute 
for Joppa and the other cities they 


poſſeſſed out of Judea ; and laſtly, that 
they ſhould receive a garriſon into their 


city. 'The beſieged conſented to theſe 
conditions, the laſt only excepted : 
for they could not prevail upon them- 


ſelves, to ſee ſtrangers in their capital ; 


they rather choſe to give the king 
| hoſtages, and 500 talents of ſilver. 
The king therefore entered the city, 
beat down the breaſt-work, which was 
above the walls, and went back to 
Syria, in the year of the world 3870. 
Three years after this, Antiochus 
marched againſt the Perſians, or Par- 
thians (Juſtin lib. xxxviii. c. ꝙ and 10. 


Liv. lib. lix) demanding the liberty 


of his brother Demetrius Nicanor, or 


Nicator, who having been made pri- 


ſoner of war long before, as already _ 
related, was 
Perſian king deſigned to make uſe of 
him, upon occaſion, in ſtirring up 
a war againſt Antiochus, which this 
prince thought proper to prevent. 
Having therefore an army of 80,000, 
or, according to Oroſius, of 100,000 
towards 

Perſia; and no ſooner appeared upon 


detained, becauſe the 


Antiochus marched 


the frontiers of that country, than ſe- 


veral of the eaſtern princes, deteſting 
the pride and avarice of the Perſians, 
came and {urrendered themſelves to 


him. Antiochus, after this, havin 


engaged his enemies, defeated them : 


in three ſucceſſive battles and made 


John 


rous to be accommodated in any one 


but theſe troops behaved 
themſelves with ſo much inſolence, 
that they alienated the minds of all 
men; the conſequence whereof was 


Wat 


divide it, 


ANT 
that the cities privately ſurrendered to 
the Perſians, and all reſolved on one dav 
to attack each the particular garriſon 
lodged in it; that ſo the troops which 
were ſo much ſcattered, might not be 
able to aſſiſt one another. Antiochus, 
who was at Babylon, had intelligence 
of this defign, and. endeavoured to 


ſuccour his people with the few foldiers 


he had about him: but Phraates king 
of Perſia having attacked him by the 


way, Antigonus fought with great 


bravery, till being at laſt deſerted by 


his own forces, he was over powered 


and killed by the Perſians, or Parthians, 
according to the generality of hiſto- 
rians; though according to others, he 
Killed bimſelf; or, as lian has it, 


threw himſelf headlong from a pre- 


cipice. This happened in the year 
3874. Demetrius Nicanor, whom the 
king of Parthia ſent into Syria, to 
make a diverſion, mounted a ſecond 
time the throne of that kingdom upon 
the death of Sidetes 


There were two Weathers of the name 
of Antiochus, who, after the princes 


already mentioned, aſcended the throne 
of Syria, one whereof was Antiochus 
Gryphus, or Philometer, the fon of 
Demetrias Nicanor and Cleopatra; 
the other was Antiochus of Cyzicus, 
the ſon of Cleopatra and Antiochus 
Sidetes. But as there is no mention 
of either ans theſe princes in ine ſcrip- 
| tures, or apocryphal writings, let it 
ſuffice Eng them, that Antiochus 
 Gryphus, after he had revenged the 


death of his father on Alexander Ze. 
bina, mounted the throne of Syria, 


and lived 49 years, eleven of Which he 
reigned. alone, and nitcen in con- 
Junction with his brother Antiochus 
of Cyz zicus, but Was Killed 


conquered, and put to death by Se- 
leucus the ſon of Antiocus Gryphus, 
in the year 3910. N 
ANłTIPAS-HE ROD, or HERO PD/Ü 
ANTI PAS, the ſon of Herod the Great, 
by onc of his wives called Cleopatra, 


119. 


by his virtues. | 
guſtus gave him Galilee and Nerza; 


ſtill living. 


in the 
year 3907. Antiochus of Cyzicus was 


ANT 


a native of Jeruſalem. Herod the 


Great, in his firſt will, appointed An- 


tipas his ſucceſſor in the kingdom; but 

afterwards, altering that will, he named 
his ſon Archelaus his ſucceſſor, giving 
to Antipas the title only of tetrarch 
of Galilee and Perza. Archelaus 


having gone to Rome in order to 
perſuade Auguſtus to confirm his fa- 


ther's will, Antipas went thither like- 
wiſe; and the emperor gave Arche- 
laus one moiety of what had been aſ- 


ſigned him by Herod's will, with the 


quality of Echnarch; promiting to 


grant him the title of king as ſoon as 


he had ſhewn himſelf deſerving of it 
As to Antipas, Au- 


and gave to Philip Herod's other "36 
tne Batan Ka, Trachonitis, and Aura- 
nitis, and ſome other places. To/ep. 
Antiq, 

Antipas returning to Judea, took a 
great deal of pains in adorning and 
tortifying the principal places of his 
dominions. He married the daughter 


of Aretas king of A whom he 


divorced about the year of Chritt 33, 
to marry his ſiſter-in-law Herodias, 
wife to his brother Philip, who was 
St. John the Baptiſt ex- 
claiming continuall againſt this inceſt, 
was taken into cuſtody by order of 
Antipas, aud impriſoned in the caſtle 


of Machærus. Matt. xiv. 3, 4. Mark 


1.: 14. vi. 17s 18. Luke iii. 19, 20. 


Joſephus ſays, that Antipas cauſed St. 


John to be laid hold of, becaule he 
drew too great a concourſe of people 
after him; and that he was afraid leſt 


he ſhould make uſe of the authority 


which he had acquired over the minds 


and affections of the people, to in- 


duce them to revolt. But the evange- 
liſts who were better informed than 


Joſephus, as being eye witneſſes of 


what palled, and acquainted in a 
particular manner with St. John and 
his _ IGIPIES, aſſure us that the true 
reaſon of impriſoning St. John was, 


the averiion which Herod and Hero 


14 dia 


1 
dias had conceived againſt him, on the 
ſcore of that liberty he had uſed in 


ES cenſuring their ſcandalous marriage. 


Calmet s D:i#. 


The virtue and holineſs of St. John 


Were ſuch, that even Herod feared 


and reſpe&ed him, but his paſſion for 


Herodias had prevailed with him, 


to have killed that prophet, had he 


not been reſtrained by his apprehen- 
fions of the people, who eſteemed 
John the baptiſt as a prophet. Matt. 
Xiv. 5, 6. One day while the king was 
_ celebrating the feſtival of his birth, 


with the principal perſons of his court, 


the daughter of Herodias danced be- 
fore him; and pleaſed him fo well, 
that 
her whatever ſhe ſhould aſk of him. 


She went to her mother to aſk her 


what might be proper for her to de- 
| fire upon this A! 


- fore to the ball, ſhe addreſſed herſelf 
to the king, and ſaid, give me now 
the head of John the baptiſt in this 
charger. The king was vexed at 
this requeſt: but in conſideration of 


the oath which he had ſworn, and the 
perſons who were at table with him, 


he commanded John to be beheaded 
in priſon, and the head to be given 


= her. 98 


Aretas, king of Arabia, to revenge 


the affront which Herod had offered 


engagement. Joſephus aſſures us, that 


the Jews attributed the defeat of An- 


tipas's army to his having taken 
away the life of John the baptiſt. In 
the year of the chriſtian æra 39, He- 
rodias growing jealous of her brother 
Agrippa's good fortune, Who of a 
ptivate perſon was become king of 
Judea, perſuaded her huſband Herod- 
Ant pas to go to Rome, and ſollicit 
the emperor Caius for the ſame dig- 
nity; and moreover hoping that her 
own preſence would contribute to pro- 


cure the emperor's favour, ſhe reſolved _ 


T.ine't. . 


promiſed with an oath to give 


Ion; and Herodias 
adviſed her to aſk the head of John 
the baptiſt. At her return there- 


ANT 

to accompany her huſband to Rome: 
Agrippa, however, getting intelligence 
of this deſign, wrote to the emperor, 
wherein he charged his brother-in- 
law Antipas, with. divers accuſations. 
. meſſenger arrived at Baſe, 
where the emperor then held his 


court, juſt at the very time that Herod |? 
was receiving his firſt Audience. Caius, | 


on the delivery of Agrippa's letters, 
read them immediately ; and finding 
by them, that Agrippa had accu 


Herod-Antipas of having been a party 
in Sejanus's conſpiracy againſt 'Tibe- 


rius, and that he ftill carried on a 


correſpondence with Artabanus king 
of Parthia againſt the Romans, as a 
proof of which accuſation, he ſaid, * 


that Antipas had in his arſenal arms 
for ſeventy thouſand men, Caius de- 


manded to know of Antipas, if it was 
true, that he had ſuch- a quantity ; 
of arms? and the king not daring to 
deny it, was inſtantly baniſhed into 
As for Herodias he _ 


Lions in Gaul. 
offered to forgive her, in conſidera- 


tion of her brother Agrippa: but ſhe : 


choſe rather to follow her huſband, 


and ſhare in his bad fortune. 7p. 2 


Antg. I. xvili. c. | 


This Antipas is if Herod who, being 4 


at Jeruſalem at the time of our Saviour's 


paſſion, (Luke xx111.11.) ridiculed him, 
by drefling him in a white robe, and 
directing him to be conducted back to 
_ Pilate, as a mock king, whoſe ambi- 

to his daughter, declared war againſt 
im; and beat him in a very obſtinate 


tion gave him no umbrage. The time 


that Antipas died is not known: 
however, it is certain he died in exile, 
as well as Herodias. Joſephus ſays, 


that he died in Spain, whither Caius 


upon his coming to Gaul, the firſt * 
year of his baniſhment, might order 
him to be ſent. „% Le” 
AnTieas, the faithful martyr, men- 
tioned in the Revelations, (ii. 13.) is 
ſaid to have been one of our Saviour's 
firſt diſciples; and to have ſuffered _ 
martyrdom at Pergamus, whereof he 
was biſhop. His Acts relate that he was 


burn; in a brazen bull. 
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5 ATE 

ANTIPATER, the ſon of Jaſon, 
was ſent by Simon Maccabzus, upon 
2? a deputation to the Lacedæmonians, 
to renew the alliance with them. 
I Macc. xiv. 17—22. 


y a town of Paleſtine, antiently called 
Caphar-Saba, according to Joſephus, 


| 3 but named Antipatris by Herod the 


Great, in honour of his father Anti- 
pater. It was ſituated in a pleaſant 
valley, near the mountains, in the 
way from Jeruſalem to Cæſarea. 


ol ſeventeen miles from Joppa. 


ANTONIA, a tower or PIP of | 


7 Jeruſalem, firuated towards the welt 


| I and north angle of the temple, and 


built by Herod the Great, in honour 
of his friend M. Antony. It ſtood 


upon an eminence cut ſteep on all 
_ 123 ſides, and incloſed with a wall, three 
hundred cubits high. It was built in 

ſorm of a ſquare tower, with a tower 
2 at each corner, to defend it: 
Was a bridge or vault, whereby a com- 


there 


munication was kept up between this 
4 tower and the temple, fo that as the 


temple was in ſome ſort the citadel of 
4 | the town, the tower of Antonia was 
The Ro- 


the citadel of the temple. 
mans generally kept a garriſon in 


this tower; and from thence it was 
9 ! that the tribune ran with his ſoldiers 
to reſcue St. Paul out of the hands of 


the Jews, (Acts xxi. 31, 32.) who had 
> ſeized him in the temple, and 2 
to have put him to death, + 

= APE or Monkey, Seals, in 200- 


logy, a genus of quadrupeds of the 
order of the anthropomorpha, or quad- 7 
tlie tribe of Judah, where the Phili: 
tines encamped, when the ark was 

brought from Shiloh, Which was taken 
% „ 
It is thought to be 


rupeds that reſemble the human figure, 


the face whereof is naked, the claws 


rounded and flattiſh, and in a great 
meaſure like the nails on the human 


hand. This genus have both an upper 


and a lower eye- lid. Of all the ſpecies 


of the monkey-kind, the fatyr re-. 


ſembles mankind the moſt, its face is 
I | kirk? to be very like that of an aged 
3 unhandſome man; it has no tail, and 


2 in other "ens pony reſembles the 
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ANTIPATRIS, (Acts xxiii. 31.) 


: yo. 
ſephus places it at about the diſtance 


the Euphrates. 5 
with the other Samaritans, oppoſed 


2. Aphek in the valley 
where the Philiſtines encamped while 


APH 
human form : the moſt like next to 
this is the Ouran-Outang, or black- 


faced monkey, called the ſavage; and 


the next to that is the baboon, or 


whiſcered ape, with a ſhort tail; the 


reſt of the monkeys, of which there 
are a great many kinds, differing 
widely both in ſize and figure, have 


nevertheleſs ſomething of an human 


aſpect, and as they are tractable ani- 
mals, people make them walk ere& 
with a ſtaff, and perform many tricks 
in imitation of the human kind, to 
ſhew their ſagacity and reſemblance : 
but in general ſuch monkeys as have 


no tails have more of this likeneſs than ” 


thoſe that have. 8 
The Scripture (1 R X. 22.) fays, 
that Solomon's fleet, among other 
things, brought home ivory and apes. 
The antient Egyptians adored apes ; 
and they are {till worſh; pped in many 
Places of the Indies. . 
APELLES, one whom st. Paul 
ſpeaks of (Chap. xvi. 10.) in _ l 
epiſtle to the Romans, and calls 
proved in Chrift, The Greeks ths 
lieve that Apelles was one of the 
ſeventy-two diſciples, and made biſhop 
of Heraclea. 
APHARSACHITES, or 8 
sarHSHIT ES, people ſent by the 
kings of Aſſyria to inhabit the country = 
of Samaria, in the room of thoſe Iſ- 
raelites who had been removed beyond 
Ezra v. 6. They, 


the rebuilding of the walls of Jeruſa- 
lem. 26. iv. : | 
APHEK, the name of ſeveral cities 
ts Aphek in 


men tioned in ſcripture. 


by them in battle. 5 
the ſame with 
Aphekah mentioned in Joſh. xv. 53. 
of Jezreel, 


Saul and his army were near Jezreel, 
upon the mountains of Gilboa. 1 Sam. 
xxix. I, &c. 3. Aphek a city belonging 

0 


API 


to the tribe of Aſher, near the country 
of the Sidonians; (Joſh. xix 30 and xii. 
4.) and 4. Aphek a city of Syria, one 


dom, near which the battle was fought 
between Ahab and Benhadad, wherein 
the Syrians were worſted; and whereof, 
as they retreated with precipitation into 
the city, the walls fell upon them, and 
cruſhed in pieces ſeven and twenty 
' thouſand, 1 Kings xx. 26, & /eg. 


This city lay between Helipoli and 
A 


ſacerdotal family, out of the twenty- 
four which David choſe for the ſervice 
of the WP, 1 Chr. xxiv. 15. and 
. 33. 
APIS, 
was either an ox or bull. This ani- 
mal received extraordinary honours 


paid to him after his death : for then 


and his funeral was celebrated with 
extraordinary magnificence. Under 
Ptolemy Lagus, Apis being dead, 


to 500,000 crowns. After his death, 
the Egyptians looked out for a ſucceſ- 
ſor. The marks by which they diſtin- 


forehead, in the ſhape of a half moon; 
on his back the figure of an eagle, 
and on his tongue "that of a beetle. 
When they found a calf with theſe 
marks, their mourning was 
into joy; and they brought the new 


ſtalled with great ceremony. 
the choice of which, 
ſcrupulous, that if they found but a 
Angle black hair upon them, they 


N Were Judged i improper victims. Herod. 
| 


| lib. il. cap. 27, and hb. ii. Died. lib. 
4. and Plin. lib. viii. 

Under this animal the Egyptians pre- 
tended to have worſhipped Oſiris, be- 
cauſe his ſoul, they ſaid, migrated into 
KH a bull; and by a ſucceſſive tranſmigra- 


tion, paſſed from one into another, t 
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of the principal in Benhadad's king- 


tians to their God Apis. 


APHSES, head of the cightranch 


an egyptian 4 which 


during his life, but much more was 
the New Teſtament. 
according to Irenæus, about the year 
of Chriſt 96. in the iſland of Patmos, 
whither St. John had been baniſhed 


Egypt put on a general mourning, 


the expence of burying him amounted | 


Nero. 


guiſhed him were a white ſpot on his 


turned 


deity to Memphis, where he was in- 
The 
Egyptians ſacrificed bulls to Apis, 8 
they were ſo 


the Cziar.' 


come out of judea. 
alſo by the many apocalypſes alcribed 


+ #8 


which was the reaſon that, as een 
as one died, they looked out for ano- 
ther.. The golden calf which Aaron 
made for the Iſraelites in the wilder. 
neſs, and the calves ſet up by Jeroboam 
to be worſhipped by the ten tribes, 
were plainly borrowed from the ſu- 
perſtitious adoration paid by the Egyp- 


thought that the patriarch Joſeph was 
worſhipped by the Egyptians under 
the name Apis ; for the Egyptians fay, 
that Apis was a king of Memphis, 


who provided food for his ſubjects 
during a very great famine, which is 
thought to agree very well with _ 


tory | of Joſeph. 


APOCALYPSIS, a word that in ge- 
neral ſignifies a revelation, and in par- 
ticular is applied to the revelation 


which St. John had in the iſland of 


Patmos. 


by the emperor Domitian : but Sir 
Haac Newton fixes the time of Writing 
tnis book earlier, viz. in the time of 
In ſupport of this opinion he 
alledges the ſenſe of the earlieſt com- 
mentators, and- the tradition of the 
churches of Syria preſerved to this day 


in the title of the Syriac verſion of that 
| hook, which is this. 


* which was made to John the evan- 


*2 geliſt by God in the iſland of Patmos, 


0 which he was baniſhed by Nero 


us is farther ee, by the alluſions 


in the apocalype to the temple and 
altar, and holy city, as then ſtanding ; 


as alſo by the ſtile of it, which is 
fuller of Hebraiſms, than his goſpel ; 
whence it may be interred, 
was written when John was newly 
It is confirmed 


to the apoſtles, Which appeared in the 
apoſtolic age : for Caius, who was 
contemporary with Tertullian, tells us, 
that Cerinthus wrote his revelation in 

imitation 


Some have 


This is a canonical book of 
It was written, 


The revelation 


This opinion he tells 


that it 
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before St. John. 


APO 


imitation of St. John's, nd yet he 
hved ſo early that he oppoſed the 
apoſtles at Jeruſalem twenty-fix years 
before the death of Nero, and died 
To theſe reaſons he 
adds another, namely, that the apo- 
calype ſeems to be alluded to in the 


epiſtles of St. Peter, and that to the 
Hebrews ; and if fo, muſt have been 


written before them. The alluſions 
he means are the diſcourſes concern- 
ing the high-prieſt in the heavenly 
tabernacle; the cu, or the 


millenial reſt; the earth, whoſe end 
is to be burned,” &c. whence this 
learned author is of opinion, that Peter 
and John ſtaid in Judea and Syria till the | 
Romans made war upon their nation, 
that is till the twelfth year of Nero, 
that they then retired into Aſia, and 
that Peter went from thence by Co- 
rinth to Rome; that the Romans, 
to prevent inſurrections from the Jews. 
among them, ſecured their leaders, and 
baniſhed St. John into Patmos, where 
he wrote his apocalypſis; and that 
very ſoon after, the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, and thoſe of Peter were 
written to the churches, with reference 


to this prophecy, as what they were 


particularly concerned in. Some attri- 
bute this book to the arch-heretic Ce- 


rinthus : but the antients unanimouſly 


' aſcribe it to John the ſon of Zebedce, 
and brother of James. 


'The revela- 
tion has not at all times been eſteemed 


canonical. There were many churches 


of Greece, as St. Jerom informs us, 


which did not receive it; neither is it 
in the catalogue of the canonical books 
prepared by the council of Laodicea; 
nor in that of St. Cyril of Jeruſalem: 
but Juſtin, Irenæus, Origen, Cyprian, 
Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, 
and all the fathers of the fourth, fifth 
and following centuries, quote the 
revelations as a book then acknow- 
ledged to be canonical. 


gians, Marcionites, Cerdonians, and 
and even Luther himſelf rejected chis 
book: but the proteſtants have ſorſaken 


: Luther i in this particular, and Beza has 
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| Philadelphia, and Laodicea. 
teen following chapters contain the 
| perſecutions which the church was to 
ſuffer from the Jews, Heretics and 
Roman emperors, particularly Diocle- 


The Alo- 


APO 


ſtrongly maintained againſt his objec- 
tions, that the apocalype is authentic 
and canonical, _ 

It is a part of this place ſays 
Sir Iſaac Newton,” (on the prophecies 


page 251) that it ſhould not be un- 
derſtood before the lait age of the 


world, and therefore it makes for 
the credit of the prophecy that it is not 
yet underſtood. The folly of inter- 
preters has been to foretel times and 
things by this prophecy, as if God 
deſigned to make them prophets. 
By this raſhneſs, they have not only 
expoſed themſelves, but brought 
the prophecy alſo into contempt. 
The deſign of God was much other- 
wiſe, He gave this and the pro- 
phecies of the Old Teſtament, not 
to gratify men's curioſities, b 
abling them to fore-know th 
but that after they were ful 
they might be interpreted by : 
event, and his own providence, not 
the interpreters, be then manifeſted 
thereby to the world. There is 
already ſo much of the prophecy 
fulfilled, that as many as will take 


inſtances of God's providence. 
Among the interpreters of the laſt | 
age, there i, ſcarce one who has 


not made ſome diſcovery worth 


< knowing, and thence J gather that 


God is about opening theſe myſteries.” 


The apocalyphs couſiſts of twenty- 
two chapters. The three firſt are an 


inſtruction to the biſhops of the ſeven 


churche of Aſia-Minor, viz. Epheſus, 
Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, 


The fif- -- 


ſian, Maximian, Herculius, Severus, 


Maxentius, Maximinus, Licinius, and 


Julian the Apoſtate. Next St. John 
propheſies of the vengeance of God, 
which he will exerciſe againſt thoſe 


perſecutors, againſt the Roman empire, 
| and the city of Rome, which he de- 


ſcribes ; 


pains in this ſtudy, may ſee ſufficient 


© 
| 

L | 

K 
} 
5 
1 


fcribes under the name of Babylon, 


he great whore, ſeated upon ſeven hills. 


In the laſt place, the xix, xx, xx1, 


' xxX1i, chapters deſcribe the triumph of 
the church over its enemies, the mar- 
riage of the lamb, and the happineſs 
of the church triumphaant. 
Sir Ifaac Newton obſerves, that the 
apocalypſe of St. John is written in the 
ſame ſtile and language with the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, and hath the ſame 
relation to them which they have to 
one another, ſo that all of them toge- 
ther make but one conſiſtent pro- 
pPlhecy, pointing out the various re- 
volutions that would happen both to 
the church and the ſtate ; and at length, 
the final deſtruction and downfall of 


the Roman empire. There have been 


| ſeveral other apocalypſes, from time 
to time, uſhered into the world under 
various names, but they are all now 
looked upon as ſpurious, as the apo- 
calypſes or revelations of St. Peter, 
mentioned by Euſebius and St Jerom, 
and cited by Clemens of Alexandria 
in his Hypolypoſes but there is none 
of it remaining now that we know of. 
2. The apocalypſis or revelation of St. 


Paul is another apocryphal book in 


uſe among the Gnoſtics and Cainites. 
This book contained, as theſe here- 


ticks pretended, thoſe ineffable things 


which the apoſtle had ſeen during his 
extaſy, (2 Cor. xii. 4.) and which, as 
he tells the Corinthians, he was not 


permitted to divulge. 3. The apo- 


Calypſis of St. John, different from the 
true apocalypſe. It is ſaid that there 
is a manuſcript of it in the emperor's 


library. 4. The apocalypſe of Cerin- 


thus the arch-heretic, which he pre- 
| tended to have had, and wherein he 
ſpoke of an earthly kingdom, and parti- 
_ cular ſenſual pleaſures, which the ſaints 


ſhould enjoy for a thouſand years at 


Jeruſalem. It has been already ob- 
ferved, that ſome of the antients be- 
lieved Cerinthus to be the author even 


of St. John's revelation, perhaps for 


no other reaſon but the ill ute which 


AP O [14]. \ APO 


this heretic made of the apoſtle; 


words, the better to authoriſe his vi- 


ſions. 5. The apocalypſis of St. Tho- 
mas, known only by pope Gelaſius's 


decree, which ranks it among the apo- 


cryphal books. 6. The apocalypſis 


or revelation of Adam, forged by the 


Gnoſtics, in all probability from what 


is ſaid in Genefis,(ii. 21.) of the Lord's 


caufing a deep ſleep to fall upon Adam; 


or as the Septuagint have it, Excacu, 


an extaſy. 7. The apocalypſis of 


Abraham, a work which the Sethian 


heretics had in a hke manner forged, 
and which as Epiphanius informs us, 


abounded with filthineſs and abſurdi- 


ties. 8. The apocalypſis of Moſes, 


which Cedrenus ſays ſome authors will 


have to be the ſame book with Gengſis the 
44%, another apocryphal book, which 
the antients were well acquainted with. 
Syncellus, ſpeaking of this apocalypſe, 


ſays, that the following paſſage of St. 


Paul to the Galatians, (vi. 15.) Nei- 


ther circumciſion availeth any thing, 


© nor uncircumciſion, but a new crea- 
* ture', is taken from it. 9. The 
apocalypſis of Elias, from which St. 


Jerom tells us the following paſſage of 


St. Paul to the Corinthians (1Cor. 11.9.) 
is taken, Eye hath not ſeen, nor 
© hath ear heard, neither hath it en- 
© tered into the heart of man to con- 
* ceive, what God hath prepared for 
* thoſe that love him'. Origen in his 
citation of them, tells us, that they 


are no where to be found, but in the 
Jecret banks-of Blige, le nec nts 
__ APOCRYPHAL, an epithet given 


to ſuch books as are not admitted into 


the canon of ſcripture, being either 
not acknowledged as divine, or re- 


jected as heretical and ſpurious. The 


word is derived from the Greek 
dmoxgu leu, Which ſignifies to hide or 
conceal, Suidas and Euſtathius call the | 


beoks of the Phœnicians apocryphal 


books, that is, ſecret and myiterjous : | 
but it is not certain why thoſe books 
which are not comprehended in the | 
canon of ſcripture, and which never- | 
| == 05 theleſs 
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theleſs are eſteemed by ſome as ſacred, which yet in the language of the 
es are called apocryphal. St. Auſtin pre- article, © The church doth read for 


„i- tends that they are fo called, becauſe 
o- their original was unknown to the fa- 
S's thers of the firſt ages. St. Jerom calls 
0- thoſe books apocryphal, which do not 
fis belong to the authors, whoſe names 
he are prefixed to them, and which con- 
tain dangerous forgeries. In other 

d's places, he ſeems to reſtrain the word 
apocryphal to the books of heretics, 

and it is in this ſenſe pope Gelaſius 
of underſtands it in his decretal. Others 


example of life, and inſtruction of 
manners, but doth not apply them 
to eſtabliſh any doctrine.? 
It is not pretended that theſe books 
were ever received by the Jews, or 
ſo much as known to them. None of 
the writers of the New Teſtament cite, 
or mention them; neither Philo nor 
Joſephus ſpeak of them. The chriſtian 
church was for ſome ages an utter 
ſtranger to theſe books. Origen, Atha- 


an ſay, the apocryphal books were ſo naſius, Hilary, Cyril of Jeruſalem, 2; 
ed, called, becauſe they were concealed, and all the orthodox writers who have 

us, and not read commonly, or in public; Swen catalogues of the canonical - 
di- others, that they were ſo named, be- books of ſcripture, unanimouſly con- 
(es, cauſe they deſerve to be concealed, or Cur in rejecting them out of the canon. 

vill buried in oblivion. St. Epiphanius For an account of theſe books which 
the ſeems to have had a peculiar notion the Romaniſts reckon apocryphal. See 
ich the article BiBuz, s. x 


of the original of this title; when he 
ith. Þ ſays, That the books of Wiſdom and 


With regard to the yſe which we have N 


pſe, Eccleſiaſticus are not reckoned among made, or purpoſe to make, of the 
St. the ſacred writings, becauſe they aPocr yphal writings, in the courſe of 
lei- © were not depoſited in the ark of the this work, the reader 1s defired to ob- 
ng, | © covenant.* By the ark of the cove- ſerve, that we mean to take notice of all 
rea- nant, it is probable he means the ark or ſuch hiſtorical articles only as appear to 
The Þ cheſt in which the Jewiſh archives us of any importance throughout theſe 
St. were preſerved in the temple. Hence books; and theſe alone which ſome of 
e of | ſome have faid, that the apocryphal the chriſtian churches have received 
.9.) books are fo called, wr T1; xpuring, INtO their cannon ; and that where 
nor | becauſe they were not contained in the judged uſeful or neceſſary, we ſhalt 
en- ¶ cheſt in which the ſacred writings were quote them as we doJoſephus,and ſome- 
"SC . other authors of equal authority, 
for Þ The apocryphal books, according to Either to illuſtrate, or ſerve as a colla- 
1 his Þ the VIch article of the church of Eng- ter al teſtimony to the ſacred canonical | 
the The third book of Efdras. APOLLONIA, a city of Macedo- 
4 The fourth book of Eſdras. nia, through which and Amphipolis, 
iven | The book of Tobias. St. Paul paſſed in his way to Theſſa- 
into | The book of Juditn. bam. n m8 
ither The reſt of the book of Eſther..  APOLLONIUS, an officer belong- 
r re- | The book of Wiſdom. . ing to. Antiochus Epiphanes ; being 
The | Jeſus the ſon of Sirach. called Mifarches in the Greek, whom 
reek | Baruch the prophet,  Grotius believes to have been governor 
ze or The ſong of the three children. of Myſia. Antiochus having reſolved _ 
the The hiſtory of Suſanna, to draw large ſums from erulalem, 
/phal —— of Bell and the Dragon. ſent Apollonius thither, to execute 
jous: | The prayer of Manafſes. & this delign, at the head of two and 
zooks | The firſt book of Maccabees. twenty thouſand men. He had it re- 
1 the 


: | The ſecond book of Maccabees. 


ported, that he would continue there 
| without 
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without giving any diſturbance, and 
remained quiet until the ſabbath day: 
when falling upon the people, he put 
2 numbers of them to the ſword, 
urnt and pillaged the city, and carried 
away ten thouſand captives. 
1 30, 31, ind 2 Macc. v. 2%, &. 
Two years after this, that is, about the 
Fear of the world 3838, Judas Mac- 
cabæus having gathered together an 
army of fix thouſand Jews, Apollo- 


! Macc. 


Nius, who was at that time in Sama- 
ria, marched againſt him, but was 


killed in the engagement, and his army 
either diſperſed or cut to pieces. 
— 8 

AxrolLoxlus Daus, governor of 
Cclo-Syria, having abandoned the 


party of Alexander Balas, and gone 


over to Demetrius Nicanor, put him- 
ſelf at the head of a powerful army, 
in order to compel the Jews to de- 
clare for Demetrius. Having en- 
camped at Jamnia, he wrote to Jona- 


en- 


than Maccabzus, (1 Macc. x 69, 


Ke.) challenging him to deſcend into 
the plain, and reproaching him for 
continuing among the rocks and moun- 
_ tains, for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
he was afraid to encounter him in the 


open field. Jonathan ſtung with theſe 


reproaches, took his brother Simon 


with him, and ten thouſand choſen 


troops, and fat down before Joppa. 


The 


garriſon, which was compoled 


of Apollonius's troops, ſhut the gates 
againſt him; but the citizens finding 
that Jonathan was preparing to force 

_ them, opened the gates and received 
J 0 Eon 75 
Apollonius being informed, that Jona- 


than had made himſelf maſter of Jop- 


pa, advanced as far as Azotus, with 
three thouſand horſe, and eight thou- 
ſand foot; having beſides left a thou- 
ſand horſe in ambuſcade, near a brook 
to fall upon the Jews in their rear. 


But Jonathan having intelligence of 
the deſign, ranged his troops in ſuch 
a manner, that they could face the 


enemy upon every ſide; and ordered 


them not to ſtir out of their ranks, 


Gt, 
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but to ſtand firm and receive the fir 


A P O 


onſet of the enemy. Apollonius's 
horſe having fatigued themſelves all 
day with throwing darts and arrows 
againſt Jonathan's troops, who re- 
ceived them on their bucklers, and 
were very little incommoded by them ; 
towards the evening, Jonathan gave 


orders to charge the enemy; who be- 


ing intirely routed, thoſe who eſcaped 


threw themſelves into the temple of 


Dagon, near Azotus : thither Jona- 
than purſued them, and burnt them 


with the temple ; and having likewiſe 
taken the city of Azotus, he pillaged 
and ſet it on fire. In this action Apol- 


lonius loſt about eight thouſand men. 
See DEMETRIUS, JONATHAN, &c. 

APOLLOPHANES was killed with 
his brother Chæreas and Timotheus, 
in the fortreſs of Gazara, by twenty 
of Judas Maccabæus's ſoldiers. 2 Macc. 
Xx. 37. | OR 


 APOLLOS, a Jew of Alexandria, 


who came to Epheius during the ab- 
ſence of St. Paul, who was gone to 


Jeruſalem. Acts. xviii, 24. Apollos, 
who was an eloquent man, and mighty 


in the ſcriptures, was inſtructed in the 


way of the Lord ; and as he ſpoke 


with zeal and fervour, he taught dili- 


gently the things of the Lord, knowing 
only the baptitm of John, ſo that he 


was no more than a catechumen, or one 
of the loweſt order of chriſtians; and 
did not as yet diſtinctly know the 
_ myſteries of the chriſtian doctrine. 
However, he knew that Jeſus Chriſt 
was the Meſſiah, and declared him- 


ſelf openly to be his diſciple. When 


therefore hg was come to Epheſus, he 


began to ſpeak boldly in the ſyna- 


gogue, and to ſhew that Jeſus was 
the Chriſt. Aquila and Priſcilla having 


heard him, took him home with them; 


inſtructed him more fully in the ways 


of God, and baptized him, probably 
in the name of Jeſus Chrift. | 
Sometime after this, he had a mind to 


g0 into Achaia, and the bretheren 


having exhorted him to undertake 
this journey, they wrote to the diſ- 


Cijples, 


APO" 
les, deſiring them to receive him. 
9 Ie arrived at Corinth, and was there 
cry uſeful in convincing the Jews 
ut of the ſcriptures, and demonſtrat- 
ing to them, that Jeſus was the Chriſt. 
Thus he watered- what St. Paul had 
ſplanted in this city, (1 Cor. ili. 6.) 


have produced a ſchiſm ; ſome © 
ing, Lam of Paul; others.” I am of 
„Apollos, I am of Cephas.“ How- 
ever, this diviſion, which St. Paul 
ſpeaks of in the chapter laſt quoted, 
did not prevent that apoſtle and Apollos 
from being cloſely united by the bands 
of charity. Apollos, hearing that the 


lum, and was there when St. Paul 
1, rote the firit epiſtle to the Corin- 


ty | thians, wherein he teſtifies, that he 
Ic. : had earneſily entreated Apollos to re- 
turn to Corinth, but hitherto had not 
ia, be en able to prevail with him; that, 
b- nevertheleſs, he gave him room to 
to hope, that he would go when he had 
os, an opportunity. St. Jerom ſays, that 
ty Apollos Was ſo diſſatisfied with the 
he diviſion which had happened upon his 
ke account at Corinth, that he retired 
li- into Crete with Zena, a doctor of the 
ng law; and that this diſturbance having 
he been appeaſed by the letter which St. 
ne Paul wrote to the Corinthians, Apollos 
nd returned to this city, and was biſhop 
he thereof. The Greeks make him biſhop 
1e, | of Duras ; others ſay, he was biſhop * 
iſt at Iconium in Phrygia; and others, 
m- that he was biſhop at Cæſareèa. 
en APOLLYON, a greek word that 
he ſigniſies the deftioyer, and anſwers to 
la- | the Hebrew 4baddon. St. John in the 
as Þ Revelations (ix. 11.) ſays, that an 
ng angel having opened the bottomleſs 
m; pit, a thick ſmoke iſſued out of it; 
ys and with this {moke locuſts, like horſes, 
fly prepared for battle, and commanded 
by the angel of the bottomleſs pat, 
to | calied in Hebrew Abaddon, but in the 
en Greek Apollyon. = 
ke ; APOSTCLE, in the tba ſenſe 
li. of the word, one commiſſioned by Jeſus 
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but the great fondneſs which his diſ- 
Iciples had for his perſon, had like to 
ſay⸗ 


{apoſtle was at Epheſus, went to meet 


APO 
Chriſt himſelf, to preach his goſpel, . 


and propagate his religion in the 
world, being a word derived from the 
Greek verb amore to ſend on a meſ> 
auge. Our bleſſed Lord ſelected twelve 
out of the number of his diſciples, to 
be inveſted with the apoſtleſhip. 
Matt. x. 1. Mark vi. 7. Luke ix. 1. 
Their names were Simon Peter, An- 
drew, James the greater, John, Philip, 
Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, 


James the leſs, Jude ſirnamed Lebbeus | 


or Thaddeus, Simon the Canaanite, 
and Judas Iſcariot. Of theſe Simon, 
Andrew, and James the greater, and 


John, were fiſhermen, and Matthew a 
publican or receiver of the public re- 
venues: 


of what profeſſion the reſt 
were, we are not told in ſcripture, 
though it is probable that they were 
üſhermen: however, we ſhall give 
ſome account of the life of each apoſtle 
in particular, under their ſeveral names 
in the courſe of the work. 

There are various conjectures as to 


the reaſon of our Saviour's making 


choice of twelve apoſtles. The moſt 
probable is, that it might be in alluſion 
to the twelve patriar chs, as the foun- 
ders of their ſeveral tribes, or to the 
twelve chief heads, or rulers of thoſe 
tribes, of which the body of the Jewiſh 
nation conſiſted. This opinion, ſeems 
to be countenanced, by what our 
Saviour tells his apoſtles, (Math. xix. 
28.) That when the ſon of man ſhall 
* tit in the throne of his glory, they 


3, « ſhall alſo fit upon twelve thrones 


« judging the twelve tribes of Iſrael.“ 
Our Lord's firſt commiſſion to his 
apoſtles, was in the third year of his 


public miniſtry, about eight months 


after their ſolemn election, at which 
time he ſent them out by two and two. 
They were to make no proviſion of 
money, for their ſubſiſtence in their 
journey; (Matt. x. 5, &c.) but to 
expect it from thoſe to whom they 
preached. They were to declare that 
the kingdom of heaven, or the Meſ- 


ſiah was at hand, and to confirm their 


dottrine by miracles. They were to 


avoid 
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APO 


avoid going either to the Gentiles, or 
the Samaritans; and to confine their 


preaching to the people of Iſrael. In 


obedience to their maſter's directions, 
the apoſtles went into all parts of Pa- 
leſtine inhabited by the Jews, preach- 
ing the goſpel and working miracles. 
Mark vi. 12. The evangelical hiſtory 
zs ſilent, as to the particular circum- 
ſtances attending this firſt preaching 
of the apoſtles; and only informs us, 
(Luke ix. 10.) that they returned, and 
told their maſter all that they had 
done. Their ſecond commiſſion, juſt 
before our Lord's aſcenſion into hea- 
ven, was of a more extenſive and par- 
ticular nature. They were now not 
to confine their preaching to the Jews, 
but (Matt. xxviii. 19, 20.) © to go and 


© teach ALL nations, baptizing them 


in the name of the father, and of 
the ſon, and of the holy ghoſt”? 


Accordingly they began publicly, 


after our Lord's aſcenſion, to exerciſe 
the office of their miniſtry, working 
_ miracles daily, in proof of their miſ- 
ion, and making great numbers of 
converts to the chriſtian faith. Acts i. 
2, 3. This alarmed the Jewifſh ſanhe- 
drim, whercupon the apoſtles were ap- 
prehended; and, being examined be- 
fore the high-prieſt and elders, were 
commanded not to preach any more 
in the name of Chriſt. Acts iv. But 
this injunction did not terrify them 
from perſiſting in the duty of their 


calling, for they continued daily in 


the temple, and in private houſes, 
teaching and preaching the goſpel. _ 
Aſter the apoſtles had exerciſed their 
miniſtry for twelve years in Paleſtine, 
they reſolved to diſperſe themſelves in 
different parts of the world; (Clem, 
Alex. Apolion.) and agreed to deter- 
mine by lot, what parts each ſhould 


take. According to this diviſion, St. 


Peter went into Pontus, Galatia, and 
other provinces of the Leſſer- Aſia; 
St. Andrew had the vaſt northern 

countries of Scythia and Sogdiana al- 
lotted to his portion. St. John's was 
parti the lame with St. Peter's, namely 
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the lefſer Aſia, St. Philip had the 


1 on 
The ſeveral apoſtles are uſually repre- 
ſented with their reſpective badges or 


APO 


upper Aſia aſſigned to him, with ſome 
parts of Scythia and Colchis. Arabia- 
Felix fell to St. Bartholomew's ſhare, 


St. Matthew. preached in Chaldza, 


Perſia, and Parthia. St. Thomas preach- 
ed likewiſe in Parthia, as alſo to the 
Hyrcanians, Bactrians and Indians. St. 
James the leſs continued in Jeruſalem, 
of which church he was biſhop. St. 
Simon had for his portion Egypt, 
Cyrene, Lybia, and Mauritania. St. 


Jude, Syria and Meſopotamia ; and St. 


Matthias, who was choſen in the 


room of the traitor Judas, Cappadocia 


and Colchis. Thus by the diſperſion 
of the apoſtles, Chriſtianity was very 


early planted in a great many parts of 


the world. We have but a very im- 
perfect account of their travels and 


actions, but ſuch accounts as can be! 


moſt depended on, ſhall be deliverd 


concerning each of them under his 


proper name, 


In order to qualify the apoſtles for the 
- arduous taſk of converting the world 


to the chriſtian religion, they were in 


the firſt place miraculouſly enabled to 


ſpeak the languages of the ſeveral 


nations, to whom they were to preach; 
(Acts ii.) and in the ſecond place, 


were endowed with the power of 
working miracles, in confirmation of 
the doctrines they taught; gifts which 


were unneceſlary, and therefore ceaſed 


in the future ages of the church, when 
Chriſtianity came to be eſtabliſhed by Þh 


attributes, St. Peter with the keys; 


St. Paul, with a ſword ; St. Andrew, 


with a crols ; St. James the leſs, with 
a fuller's pole ; St. John, with a cup 
and a winged ſerpent flying out of it; 
St. Bartholomew, with a knife; St. 
Philip, with a long ſtaff, whoſe upper 


end is formed into a croſs ; St. Tho- 


mas, with a lance ; St. Matthew, with 
a hatchet ; St. Matthias, with a bat- 


tle-ax ; St. James the greater, with a 


pilgrim's ſtaff and a gourd-bottle; St. 
| | | 2 Simon, 


e 
Simon, with a ſaw; and St, Jude, 
with a club. 1 4's 
The Jews gave the name of apoſtles 
alſo to ſuch officers as they ſent into 
any part, by way of viſitors or com- 
miſſaries, to receive the money col- 
lected for the reparation of the temple, 
and the tribute payable to the Ro- 
mans. Theod. Cod. lib, xiv. 


© APOSTLES CREED, a formula, 


or ſummary of the Chriſtian faith, 
drawn up, according to Ruffinus, by 
the apoſtles n Mo who during 
their ſtay at Jeruſalem, ſoon after our 
Lord's aſcenſion, agreed upon this 


creed, as a rule of faith; and as a 
word of diſtinction, by which they 
were to know friends from foes. Ba- 


ronius and ſome other authors con- 
jeckure, that they did not compoſe it 


till the ſecond year of the reign of 
Claudius, a little before their diſper- 
ſion. 


it, ſome fancy that each apoſtle pro- 


nounced his article, which is the rea- 
ſon of its being called Symbolum apofto- 


licum; it being made up of ſentences 
jointly contributed after the manner 


of perſons paying each their club 
( mbolum) or ſhare of a reckoning. 


But there are reaſons, which may in- 


duceus to queſtion, whether the apoſtles 
compoſed any ſuch creed as this. 


Theſe reaſons, according to Du Pin, 
are as follow. Firſt, neither St. Luke in 
the Acts, nor any other eccleſiaſtical 
writer before the fifth century, make 
any mention of an aſſembly of the 
apoſtles, in order to the compofing of 
of a creed. Secondly, the fathers of 


the three firſt centuries in diſputing 
againſt the heretics, endeavour to 


prove that the doctrine contained in 
this creed was the ſame which the 


apoſtles taught: but they never pre- 
tend that the apoſtles compoſed it. 


Thirdly, if the apoſtles had made this 
creed, it would have been the fame in 


all churches, and in all ages; and all 
authors would have cited it, after the 


ſame. manner. But the caſe is quite 
otherwiſe. In the ſecond and third 
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ages of the church, there were as 


APO 


many creeds as authors; and one and 
the ſame author ſets down the creed 
after a different manner in ſeveral 
places of his works, which is an evi- 
dence that there was not at that time 
any creed that was reputed to be the 


_ apoſtles. In the fourth century, Ruf- 
finus compares together the three an- 


tient creeds of the churches of Aqui- 


leia, Rome, and the Eaſt, which dif- 


fer very conſiderably in the terms. 


Beſides, theſe creeds differed not only 
in the terms and expreſſions, but even 
in the articles, ſome of which were 


omitted in one or other of them, ſuch 


as thoſe of the © deſcent into hell,” the 
* communion of ſaints,* and the © life 


s everlaſting. From theſe reaſons it 


may be. gathered, that though this 
creed may be ſaid to be that of the 
apoſtles, in regard to the doctrines 
As to the manner of compoſing 


contained therein, yet it is not to be 


referred to them, as the authors, and 
firſt compoſers of it. Who was the 


true author of it is not eaſy to deter- 
mine, though its great antiquity may 
be inferred from hence, that the 


whole form, as it now ſtands in our 


liturgy, is to be found in the works 


of St. Ambroſe and Ruffinus, the 
former of whom flouriſhed in the third 
century, and the latter in the fourth 

century. 5 © 


 APOSTOLICAL CANONS, rules, 


or laws, for the government of the 


chriſtian church, ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have been drawn up by the apoliles 

themſelves. 
rejected the laſt thirty-five as apocry= _ 


Baronius and Bellarmin 


phal, but admitted the firſt fifty as 
genuine. Dr. Beveridge is of opinion, 


with others, that though theſe canons _ 


were not written by the apoſtles, yet _ 


that they were very antient, and were 


properly a collection of the canons of 


ſeveral churches held before that f 


Nice. Mr. Daille pretends that theſe 
canons are of a more modern date, 
and were not collected till about the 
latter end of the fifth century. 


72, all 


* 


..* ver > 
© baſkets of ſilver.“ 
theſe golden apples are prob abl 
_ oranges, or citrons. The firſt fruits, as 
„ rabbins ſay, were carried in ilver | 
\ baſkets to the temple. 


APP 


Du Pin obſerves, that they contain a 


great many things which never could 
have been eſtabliſhed by the apo- 
ſtles; particularly, the grit canon 


orders, ſhall not be 


that a biſhop 


orädained, but by two or three biſhops; 
whereas in the apoſtles days, one bi- 
ſhop was ſufficient to ordain another. 


In the 34th and 35th, mention is made 
of the juriſdiction of metropolitans, 


Which order was not eſtabliſhed in the 
time of the apoſtles. 
againſt the error of the desen 
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and Novatians, and many of them re- 


late to queſtions, which could not 
have been debated till many years after 
the death of the apoſtles. 


APPLE, pomum, a well-known fruit; 


conſiſting of a rind, pill or ſkin, and a 
pulp or parenchyma, the branchery or 
ſeed-veſſels, and the core; produced 


by a tree of the ſame name. The 


apple however, is an appellation given 
to ſeveral other fruit, on account of 
their reſemblance to the common apple. 
There is frequent mention of this fruit 


in the ſcriptures. Solomon (Prov. 

xxv. ii.) ſays, that a word fitly ſpoken 
« is like apples of gold in pictures of 
though the Hebrew ſays, 
It is obſerved, that 


The ahple-tree, malus, is, Accor ding to 


Linnzus, a ſpecies of the pyrus, or 


pear-tree, the generical characters of 
which are as follow : It is a genus of 
the icoſandria pentagynia claſs of 


plants, the calyx of which is a perma- 


nent perianthium, compoſed ori ſingle 


leaf, hollow and divided into five 


patent ſegments ; the corolla conſiſts of 


five large, roundiſh, hollow petals, 


inſerted into the calyx, and {horter 
than the corolla ; the antheræ are 
imple; the germen ſtands under the 
receptacle; che ſtyles are five, filiform, 


Aud of . length of the ſtamina; ihe 


[130] 
To prove that theſe canons aid not 
proceed from the apoſtles themſelves, 


army in the expedition. 
y tians upon this, being reſolved to 


to ſappreis it, 


SEM 


ſtig mata are © mp! the fruit is an 8 


umbilicated apple, of a figure ap- 


proaching to round, fleſhy and con- 


taining five cells, formed by mem- 
branes; the ſeeds are oblong, obtuſe, 


acuminated at the baſe, convex on 


one ſide, and plain on the other. 
Linn. Gener. Plant. 


The ſpecific characters are, that the 


apple-tree is the ſerrated-· leaved pyrus, 


with fruit hollowed at the baſe. 


The ſpouſe, in the Canticles, (ii. 3.) 


ſays, © As the apple-tree among the 


© trees of the wood, fo is my beloved 


among the ſons.“ There is mention 


of this tree 76. chapter viii. 5. and in 


Joel i. 12. 


APRIES, a king of Woot, called 


Pharaoh Hophra in the ſacred writ- 
Jerem. xliv. 30. Apries was the 
ſon of Pſammis, and grand ſon of 
Necho, or Nechao, who made war 
_ againſt Joſiah king of the-Jews. He 
reigned five and twenty years, and 


ings. 


for a long time was looked upon as 


one of the happieſt princes in the world. 
He carried his arms into Cyprus, be- 


fieged the city Sidon by ſea and land, 
took it, and made himſelf maſter of 


all Phœnicia and Paleſtine. But having 


equipped a fleet, in order to reduce 
the Cyrenians, he loſt almoſt his whole 
The Egyp- 


make him reſponſible for their ill- ſuc- 
ceſs, rebelled againſt him, and pre- 
tended that he undertook this war only 
with a deſign to get rid of his ſubjects, 
and govern the remaining part of them 
with a more abſolute authority. 
Apries hearing of this rebellion diſ- 
patched Amaſis, one of his officers, 
and force the rebels to 
return to their allegiance. But the 
moment Amaſis began to make his 
peech, they clapped a helmet upon his 
head, in token of the exalted dignity 
to Which they intended to raiſe him, 
and proclaimed him king. Amaſis, 
having accepted their offer, ſtaid with 
the mutineers, and confirmed them in 


their rebellion, 


Amaſis, 
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the end of the 
Jeruſalem. 2 Chr. xxxvi. 17. 
'XXXIX. 1. lit. 4. Zedekiah defended 
himſelf there for a long time, that he 
might give Apries time to come to his 


APR 
Amaſis then putting himſelf at the 
head of the rebels, marched againſt 


Apries, defeated him, and at length 
intirely routed his army, and took 


him priſoner. 


ner wherein Amaſis uſed this prince, 


took him out of his hands, and ſtrangled 
him. Such was the end of Apries ac- 
| cording to Herodotus. Jeremiah (ibid.) 


threatened this prince with being put 


into the hands of his enemies, as he 


had delivered Zedekiah, king of Judah, 


into the hands of Nehuchathezzar | 


king of Babylon, in the mannner fol- 
lowing © Apries having made a league 


with Zedekiah, (Ezek. xvii. 15.) and 


promiſed him his aſſiſtance, the king 
of the Jews relied ſo upon the forces 
of Egypt, that he revolted from Ne- 
buchadnezzar king of Babylon, who 


in the following year 3414, marched 


againſt Judea : but as there were ſome 


other nations in Syria, who had ſhaken 


off theip obedience, he proceeded firſt 
to attack them, and reduce them to 
their duty; and having done fo, in 
year, he laid ſiege to 


aſſiſtance. 


wherein they themſelves had involved 


bim. Ezekiel (xxix.) reproaches them 
ſeverely with their baſeneſs; and alſo 
threatens them, ſince, ſays that pro- 
| phet, they bad been a ſtaff of reed 


© to the houſe of Iſrael, and an occa- 


ſion of falling; for when they took 


hold of thee by the hand, thou didſt 
break and rent all their ſhoulder.” 
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He propheſies that Egypt ſhould be 


He, however, treated 
Apries with a great deal of kindneſs, 
but the people, not fatisfied at the man- 


Jerem. 


in his name. 


AR 


reduced to a deſart, that God would 
ſend the ſword againſt it, which 


would deſtroy man and beaſt in it. 


And this was afterwards executed, firſt 
in the perſon of Apries, who was de- 


prieved of his kingdom by Amaſis; 
and next, by the conqueſts which the N 


Perſians made of Egypt. 


AQUILA, a native of Pants. in 


Aſia-Minor, was converted by St. Paul, 
together with his wife Priſcilla to the 
chriſtian religion. As Aquila was by 


trade a tent- maker, (Acts xviii. 2, &c.) 


as well as St. Paul, the apoſtle lodged 


with him at Corinth. Aquila came 
thither, not long before, from Italy, 

e Rome upon the 
edict which the emperor Claudius had 
publiſhed, baniſhing all the Jews from 


being obliged to 


that city, St. Paul afterwards quitted 


Aquila's houſe, and abode with Juſtus, 
near the Jewiſh ſynagogue at Corinth; 
probably, as Calmet thinks, becauſe 2 
Aquila was a converted Jew, and 
Juſtus was a convert from Paganiſm, | 
that in this caſe the Gentiles might 
come and hear him with more liberty. 
When the apoſtle left Corinth, Aquila 


and Priſcilla accompanied him as far 


as Epheſus, where he left them with | 
that church, while he purſued his 


journey to Jeruſalem. They did him 
Apries left Egypt with a 


powerful army, whereof the king of 
Babylon having intelligence, raiſed 
the ſiege of Jeruſalem, and marched 
to meet him: but Apries and his 
people not daring to run the hazard 
of a battle with the Chaldæans, re- 
treated into Egypt, and abandoned f 
Ziedekiah to all the dangers of a war 


very great ſervices in that city, ſo far 
as to expole their own lives to pre- 
ſerve his. They were returned to 


Rome, when St. Paul wrote his epiſtle 


) wherein he 
them with os kindneſs. - 


to the Romans, (xvi. 4 
ſalutes 
Laitly, they were come back to Ephe- 
ſus again, when St. Paul wrote his 


ſecond epiftle to Timothy, (iv. 19.) 


wherein he deſires him to ſalute them 


is not diſtinctly known. 


ano oſtle. 


% 


What became of them 
from this time to that of their death, 

The Greeks 
give Aquila the title of 3 and 


AR, ABIEL of Moab, or 1 
paTi-Moasp, (Numb. xxi. 28. Ia, 
XXIX. 1. Deut. iii. 11, &c.) the ca- 
1 pital 


ARA 


the river Arnon, which divided it in 
two. St. Jerom ſays that this city was 
entirely deſtroyed by an earthquake, 
when he was a young man. 5 
ARAB, a city belonging to the tribe 
of Judah, en. xv. 5 . 
ARABAH, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Benjamin. Joſh. xviu. 28. 
ARABIA, a country of Aſia, having 
judea on the North, Perſia and the 
gnlph of Perſia on the caſt, the Indian 


Ocean on the ſouth, and the Red-Sea 


and the Iſthmus of Suez on the welt ; 


a country of a very great extent, and 
diſtinguiſhed into three grand diviſions ; 
 Arabia-Deſerta, Arabia-Petræa, and 


Arabia-Felix. Arabia-Deſerta is fitu- 
ated between the Euphrates on the 


eaſt, and the mountains of Gilead on 


the Weſt. It comprehends the countries 


of the Itureans, the eaſtern part of that 

of the Edomites, that of the Nabathæ- 
ans, of the people of Kedar, and ſe- 
veral others who wander from place 


to place, to find paſture and water for 


their cattle; having neither cities, 
houſes, nor any fixed habitations. 


\ This country ſeems more generally to 


be deſcribed in ſcripture under the 
name Arab, which in Hebrew ſignifies 


1 


properly the * | 
together. They may have taken the 


name of Arabim, or weſtern, from their 


| Htvation to the weſt of the Euphrates. 
In Euſebius, and moſt authors ſince his 


time, the greateſt part of the cities be- 


yond Jordan, and what they called the 
third Paleſtine, are comprehended as 
parts of Arabia. 1 8 


Edomites, the Amalekites, the Cuſhims, 
called Ethiopians by interpreters, and 
_ tome other nations, ſuch as the IIivites, 
the Meonians, or Maonims. Theſe 


people are at preſent known only un- 
der the general name of Arabiaus, 


But it is of conſequence to take notice 
wf chic antient inhabitants of thete can- 


- 


%, or people gathered 


F192] WHAM 


pital of the Moabites, fituated upon 


tons, as they are ſet down in the text 
of ſcripture. In this country was: 
Kades-barnea, Gerar, Beerſheba, La- 
chiſh, Libnah, Paran, Arad, Haſmo- 


na, Oboth, Phunon, Dedan, Segor, 
&c. here laſtly is mount Sinai, where 


the law was given to Moſes. 


Arabia-Felix lies more towards the 
ſouth. It is bounded on the eaſt by 
the Perſian gulph, on the ſouth by the 


ocean, and on the weſt by the Red- 


fea, As this part of Arabia did not 
immediately border on the country 
of the Hebrews, there is not ſuch fre- 
quent mention of it in ſcripture. It 
is thought that the queen of Sheba, 


who came to viſit Solomon, was queen 
of Arabia-Felix. This country abounds 


with many valuable commodities, and 


in particular with odoriferous ſpices. 
The ſcriptures make frequent mention 
of the Arabians, as a powerful people, 


who valued themſelves much upon 


their wiſdom; "Their riches conſiſted 
principally in flocks and cattle, They 


paid king Jehoſhaphat an annual tri- 
bute of {even thouſand ſeven hundred 
ſheep, and as many goats. 2 Chr. xvii. 

11. The kings of Arabia furniſhed 


Solomon with a gteat quantity of gold 


and ſilver, 7b. ix. 14. They loved war, 
but carried it on rather like thieves 
and plunderers, than a people under 


diſcipline, and accuſtomed to military 


exerciſes. 16. xxii. 1. Their abode 
was generally under tent: ; they lived 
at liberty in the field, concerned them- 
ſelves little about cultivating the earth, 
and were not very obedient to their 
2 50. -. OS; : ilk. aill.- 20. bi the 
Arabia Petrza is ſituated immediately 

ſouth of Paleſtine ; the capital of this 
Country ĩs Petra. It contains the ſouthern 


idea which the ſcripture gives us of the 
antient inhabitants of Arabia. The 


people who inhabited Arabia, before 


Abraham came into the land of Pro- 
miſe, were deſcended from Ham. 
i Chr. iv. 40, We find the Midianites 


there of the race of Cuſh, among 


whom Moſes retired. Abimelech king 


of Gerar, is known to have lived there 
in the time of Abraham, and the Ama- | 
lekites in the time of Moſes. The 


Hivites, 


which may 
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nians, or Mahonians, extended them- 


ſelves a great way into Arabia-Petræa; 
the Horims in the mountains which lie 


to the ſouth of the Land of Canaan, 
and to the eaſt of the Dead-Sea. The 


Rephaims, Emims, Zuzims and Zam- 
zummims, inhabited the country called 
afterwards Arabia-Deſerta, which was 
peopled by the Amorites, Moabites, 
and Edomites : Gen. xiv. 5+ and Deut. 
ii. By Ys K. | 


As to Arabia-Petrza, * Atabia-Fe e- 


lix, they were poſſeſſed by the de- 


ſcendants cf Iſhmael, who were more 


particularly known by the name of 
| Arabians, 
LITES, 
The firſt people of Arabia, according 
to the hiſtory 
what the preſent inhabitants call the 
pure and unmixed Arabians, deſcended 


See the article ISHMAE- 
of that country, were 


from Cahtan, or Foktan, the ſon of 
Eber, and brother of Peleg, who 


after the diviſion of languages, came 


and inhabited this peninſula of Aſia, 


hamat, called Arabor. The ſecond 
8 who ſucceeded theſe are the 


deſcendants of Iſhmael, who came and 


ſettled among the pure Arabians, and 


were the anceſtors of the mixt Ara- 
bians, or Mota-Arabes, or Moſta- 
Arabes, or Iſhmaelites, very different 


from the e Moſarabians or Mo- 


ſtarabians. 
The pure and antient Audi were 


divided into tribes, as well as the de- 


ſcendants of Iſhmael, ſome of which 


tribes are {till in being in Arabia, 
though the greateſt part are extinct, 


Beſides the deſcendants of Iſhmael, 


who peopled the greateſt part of Ara- 
bia, it muſt be acknowledged likewile, 
that the ſons of Abraham and Keturah, 
of Lot and Eſau, and ſome of Nahor's 


_ deſcendants dwelt in the ſame country, 


and extirpated part of the old inhabi- 


tants. The preſent inhabitants of that 
9 are divided into ſuch as dwell 
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 Yivites, the Amorites, Kenites, Meo- 


towns and cities. 
farther divided into Gentiles and Muſ- 


ARA 

in cities, and thoſe who live in the 
open fields; the latter have cheir 
abodes continually in tents and deſart 
places, and are called Bedoui or Arabi⸗ 
being a much more ſimple and honeſt 
ſort of people, than thoſe that live in 


ſulmen; the former preceded Maho- 
met, and are called Arabians in the 
days of ignorance; 
thoſe who have received the doctrine 
of the unity of God, as taught by Ma- 
homet. 


the greateſt part of Aſia and Africa, 


with ſeveral large provinces in Europe; 
who founded the four great monarchies 
of the Turkiſh, Perſian, Morrocco, 


and Mogul empires; beſides ſeveral 


ho N 80 them i in the In- 
dies. | 
Arabia Felix, or Arabia "the happy; 

is called Yeman, and Arabia the De- 
fart is called Hegiaz, and is become, 

have derived its name 
from Jarab the ſon of Joktan, or from 
a wide plain in the province of Ta- 


for a long time, the moſt celebrated 


part of all Arabia, by reaſon of the 
cities of Mecca, and Medina, which 
are fituated in this country. Arabia- 


Petræa, or the Stony, goes at preſent 
by the name of Hagar or Hagiar, 
which ſignifies a ſtone. 

The Arabians in general are a cunning, 


witty and ingenious people, great 


lovers of eloquence and - piety : but 
then they are very ſuperſtitious, vin- 


dictive and ſanguinary. Calmet's Die. 


ARAb, a city lying to the ſouth of 
Judah and the land of Canaan, in 
Arabia Pætrea. The Iſraelites having 
advanced towards the land of Canaan, 
(Numb. xxi. 1.) the king of Arad 
oppoſed their paſſage, defeated them, 


and took a great booty from . 
But they devoted his country as 


thing accurſed, and deſtroyed all Fig - 


cities thereof as ſoon as they became 
maſters of the land of Canaan. Numb. 


xxxili. Arad was rebuilt, and Euſebius 
places it in the reighbourhood of 
- Kades, at the diſtance of wy miles 
E 18 | 


The Arabians are 


the others are 


Theſe are called Moſ-lemoun | 
or Muſſulmen, that is to ſay believers. 
They are the people who conquered - 


from 
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ſon of Aſher. 


name in ſcripture. 
or Syria of the two rivers, that is Me- 
ſopotamia; Aram of Damaſcus, Aram 
of Soba, Aram of Bethrohob, Aram 


did the Hebrews out of Egypt: 


one knows. 


ARA 


The Iſraelites in their 
paſſage through the wilderneſs, having 


' departed from Sepher, came to Arad, 
and from thence to Makkelath. 


ARAH, the ſon of Ullah, and grand- 
1 Chr. vii. 
ARA, the deſcendants of whom 


returned from, Babylon to the number 
of ſeven hundred and {eventy-bve. 


Ezra. ii. 5. 

ARAM, the fifth ſon of Shem, 
(Gen. x. 22.) was the father of the 
Syrians, who from him were called 
Aramzans or Aramites. There are 
many countries diflinguiſhed by this 
Aram Naharim, 


of Maachah, becauſe the cities of Da- 


maſcus, Soba, Bethrohob, and Maa- 
chah, were in Syria; or, at leaſt, be- 


cauſe Syria contained the cantons or 
provinces of Soba, Maachah, &c. 


Homer and Heſiod call theſe Aramæ- 
ans, whom the Greeks of more mo- 


dern times call Syrians, The pro- 


phet Amos (ix. 7. ) ſeems to ſay, that 


the firſt Aramæads ( liyrians) dwelt in 


the country 0: ir in Iberia, and that 


God brought them from hence as he 
but 
when this tranſinigration happened no 
It muſt be very antient, 
fince Moies always calls the Syrians and 
people of Meiopotamia, 


David ſubdued 


authority over them; but after the 
appear that the Syrians were general] 


perhaps under Jeroboam the ſecond, 
who reſtored the kingdom of Iſrael to 
its antient boundaries. 
25. | 

Aram or Ram, was IG the fon of 
Eſrom, and father bf Amminadab. 
Ruth iv. 19. Matt. i. 4. Luke iii. 33. 

ARARA T, a famous mountain in 


1 134 } 


to have reſted after the deluge. Genel. 


near it on any fide. 
lib. x. c. 2.) fays, that the remains of 


Aramites. 
8 people of Syria often made war 
againſt the Hebrews. 
them, and obliged them to pay him 
tribute. Solomon preſerved the ſame 


y there. 
ſubject to the king's of Ifrael, unleſs 


2 Kings XIV. 


. 
Armenia, on which Noah's ark is ſaid 


viii. 4. It is affirmed, but without any 


good proof, that ſome remains of 


Noah's ark are ſtill to be een upon 


the top of this mountain. John Struis, 


in his voyages, aſſures us, that he 
went up to the higheſt part of it, and 
that an hermit who abode there de- 


clared to him, that ſome broken pieces 
of the ark were to be ſeen there; and 
at the ſame time preſented him with 3 


croſs made out of the wood belonging 
to this famous veſſel. 


But M. de 
Tournefort, who was upon the ſpot, 
aſſures us, that there was nothing of 


the kind to be ſeen there; that the 


top of mount Ararat 1s inacceſſible, 
both by reaſon of its great height, 


and of the ſnow which perpetually 
covers it. 


This mountain is ſituated 
twelve leagues eaſt of Erivan, in a 
vaſt plain, having no other mountain 


Joſephus (Ant. 


Noah's ark were {till to be ſeen in his 
time, in the canton of Adiabene, called 


Czron, a country remarkable for pro- 


ducing great plenty of Cinnamon. 

That | part of the mountains of Ararat, 
whereun the ark reſted, is called by 
many of the eaſtern nations Ar-dag, 
or Parmak-dagh, the finger mountain; 
becauſe it ſlands upright by itſelf, ike 
a finger, when held up. It is ſo high 
as to be ſeen at the diſtance of ten 


days journey, according to the ſtages 
of the caravans. 


The city of Tauris 
is near this mount. 


it Mereſoullar, becauſe the ark ſtopped 
R 1%; it were, taken off 
from the other mountains of Armenia, 
Which make a long chain, and from 
the middle to the top of it, 1s often 


covered with ſnow tor three or four 


months of the year. There are ſome 


authors however, that are of opinion, 
that the ark reſted on a mountain 


near Apamea in Phrygia. Calmet's 
Dictionary. 


ARAUNAH, 


Tavernier ſays, 
that there are many monaſteries upon 


mount Ararat; that the Armenians call 
ſeparation of the ten tribes, it does not 
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havock among the people. 
offered him not only the threſhing- floor, 
but likewiſe wood and oxen for 2 
burnt: ſacrifice. 


6 


5 


RE 28, 
SEND 


nothing. David, 


ARB 
ARAUNAH, (28am. xxiv.16—18.) 


or ORN AN, (1 Chr. xxi. 18, &c.) a Je- 


buſite whoſe /hre/hing floor was ſituated 
on mount Sion, where the temple of 
Jeruſalem was afterwards built. 'This 
Araunah or Ornan was probably an 


_ old inhabitant of Jeruſalem, whote ha- 
| bitation and threfhing-floor was upon 
mount Moria. 
angel of the Lord there, preparing to 
afflict the city of Jeruſalem with the 
plague; and having underſtood like- 
wiſe that this was the place whereon 


David having ſeen the 


the Lord had directed to have his 


worſhip eſtabliſhed, went immediately 
towards the place of Araunah's abode, 
with a deſign to execute the Lord's 
orders. 


As Toon as Araunah perceived 
him, he ran out to meet him, and 
threw himſelf proſtrate before him, 


and aſked what it was he deſired of 
him? David told him, he came to 
buy his threſhing-floor, with an inten- 
tion to erect there an altar to the Lord, 


that ſo he might be pleaſed to put a 
ſtop to the plague, which made great 


But the king would 


not receive them, till he told him what 
for he 


the price of them ſhould be: 
ſaid, God forbid that I ſhould offer 
unto the Lord of that which coſt me 
therefore, bought 
the threſhing-floor and the oxen for 


fifty ſhekels of filver, as the book of 


Samuel has got it, or for ſix hundred 
ſhekels of gold, as the Chronicles im- 
port, concerning which diverſity the 


expoſitions of i Ay may be con- 


- ſulted. 


ARBACES, governor of Media, 


2 under Sardanapalus king of Aſſyria. 


Arbaces ſeeing the ſoftneſs and effemi- 
nate manner of Sardanapalus, could 


not prevail with himſelf to obey him 
any longer; wherefore having entered 


into a cloſe confederacy with Beleſis, 


or Baladan, as the ſcripture calls him, 


the governor of Babylon, to depoſe 


the preſent emperor, they both toge- t 


11 


ther attack him, with an army of 


Araunah 


ARC 


400,000, men. They were worſted 


in the three firſt battles which they 


fought with the king: but in the 


fourth, the Bactriaus coming over to 


them, they ſuddenly fell in the night 


upon Sardanapalus, drove him from 
his camp, and forced him to retreat 


within the walls of Nineveh; where, 


after having beat Salamenes, his wiſe's 


brother, Who commanded his army, 


in two battles, the conſpirators be- ; 


ſieged him in that city, which, after a 


ſiege of three years, they took. Ar- 
baces having rewarded his followers _ 
according to their merit, made Beleſis 


governor of Babylonia, Chaldæa and 
Arabia; and took the reſt of the em- 
pire to himſelf. After his death, there 


was an interregnum which laſted for 


O 


ſev years, when Dejoces was ac- 
Knowledge king of the Medes: how- 
ever, this is related with ſome varia- 
tion under the article AssVKTA, See xi 


alſo the article BA LA DAN. 


ARCHELAUs, 


related under the article Ax TI PAS. 


After the death of Herod, Archelaus 
ordered his will to be read, wherein 
he was declared king, upon condition 
nevertheleſs that Auguſtus agreed to it. 
Hereupon the whole aſſembly cried out, 
* Long live, king Archelaus' ; and the 
ſoldiers promiſed to be as faithful to him, 
as they had been to his father. 
Archelaus had buried his father, in a 


very magnificent manner, he came to 
Jeruſalem, and there mourned ſeven 
days, according to the cuſtom of the 
Jews, after which he gave a very 
iplendid entertainment to all the people. 


He went to the temple, harangued 


the multitude, promiſed them ali 
© Uh 4 | manner 


the ſon of Herod 
the Great, by Malthace his fifth wife. 
Herod having put to death his ſons 
Alexander, Ariſtobulus, and Antipater, 
as will be ſhewn under the article 
Hero, and expunged Herod Anti- 
pas out of his will, whom at firſt he 
had declared king, ſubſtituted in his 
room Archelaus, and gave Antipas the 
title of tetrarch only, as was already 


After 
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this affair at that time. 
ter this, the Jews ſent a ſolemn em- 


ARC 
manner of good treatment, and de- 
clared that he would not take upon 
himſelf the title of king, till the em- 
peror had confirmed it to him. Theſe 
things happened in the firſt year of 
Chrilt, according to the vulgar zra, 


_ Notwithſtanding the people declared 
ſo readily for Archelaus, yet they aſ- 
ſembled in a tumultuous manner, de- 
manding to have thoſe put to death, 
who had adviſed Herod to execute 
certain zealots, that had pulled down 
a golden eagle, which was fixed upon 
one of the temple-gates : they more- 
over required Archelaus, to diveſt 
Joazas of the high-prieſthood, and 


loaded the memory of the late king 


with reproaches and ill language. 


Archelaus finding himſelf thus treated, 


ordered ſome troops, to march againſt 
the ſeditious multitude, of whom they 
killed near three thouſand about the 
After this he embarked at 
 Cztarea, and ſailed for Rome, in or- 
der to beg of Auguſtus the confirma- 
tion of Herod's will, whereby he was 


declared king of Judea. Antipas his 


brother went to Rome likewiſe, with 
an intention to diſpute the kingdom 
with him, pretending that Herod's firſt 
will, by which he was appointed king, 
ſhould be preferred to the laſt that was 
made by him, when there was reaſon 
ol ſuſpect that his intellects were im- 


Paired. See the article Ax TIP As. 


Ihe two brothers Archelaus and Anti- 
pas procured able orators, to ſet forth 
their reſpective pretenſions before the 
emperor, and when they had done 
 tpeaking, 
the feet of Auguſtus, who raiſing him 
up, gently told him, that he would 
do nothing contrary to Herod's in- 
tention, or his intereſt. 


Archelaus threw himſelf at 


retuſcd to decide any thing concerning 
Not long af. 


baſſy to Rome, deſiring Auguſtus, that 


he would permit them to live accord- 
ing to their own laws, and continue 
them upon the footing 

province, without being ſubject to the 


1361 
kings of Herod's family, but only to 


Hcwe er, he 


of a roman 


ARE 


the governors of Syria; Auguſtus 
gave them audience, and heard like- 
wiſe what Archelaus had to ſay againſt 
this; then broke up the ä 
without declaring himſelf. 


At length, after ſome days, he ſent 


for Archelaus, gave him the title not of 
king, but of Ethnarch, with only one 


moiety of the territories which his fa- 
ther Herod had enjoyed. However, 
he promiſed him the crown, if it ap- 
peared by his good conduct that he 
deſerved it. 


Archelaus, upon his re- 
turn to Judea, deprived Joazas of the 


high-prieſthood, under pretence that 
he had countenanced the ſeditions that 
were raiſed againſt him, and gave this 


dignity to his brother Eleazar. He 
governed judea with ſo much violence, 
that ſeven years after his return from 
Rome, the chief of the Samaritans and 
Jews accuſed him before Auguſtus. 
The emperor immediately ſent for the 


agent employed by Archelaus in Rome; 
and without condeſcending ſo much as 
to write to that prince, he commanded 
the agent to ſet out inſtantly for Judea, 
and enjoin Archelaus from him, to 
come ſpeedily to Rome, and there 


give an account of his conduct. 


Opon the arrival of this prince at 3 
Rome, the emperor ordered his ac- 2 
cuſers to appear againſt him, and | 


permitted him to deiend himſelf, but 


tis defence was ſuch, that Auguſtus 


baniſhed him to Vienne in Gaul, where 


he continued in exile to the end of his 


life; the year whereof is not very well 
known. Joſeph, 


22.) he was afraid to go thither; not- 


withitanding, being warned by God 


in a dam, he turned aſide into the 


parts of Galilee, and dwelt in the city 
of Nazareth. 


ARCHI, a city in | the tribe of 


Manaſleh, 


be youd Jordan, 
XVI. 2. 


Joſh. 
ARCHIPPUS, 


upon his return 
from Egypt, wich the young child 
Jeſus and his mother, having heard 
that Archelaus reigned in 


Judea, in 
the room of his father Herod, (Matt. . 


ARC 
ARC HIPPUS, one whom St. Paul 
ſpeaks of in his epiſtle to the Coloſſians, 
(iv. 17.) who according to ſome writers 
was biſhop of Coloſſe, though others 
will have it, that he was prieſt only, 


or deacon of this church. | 
ARCHISYNAGOGUS, chief of 
the ſynagogue, the title of an officer 


among the Jews. There generally 


were ſeveral men of eminence who 


3 preſided in the ſynagogues, and in all 


the aſſemblies that were held there; 
their number was not fixed, nor equal 
in all places: this depended upon the 
extent of the ſeveral cities they were 

in, or the number of the people who 


came to their ſynagogues, there were 


perhaps ſeventy elders, who preſided ; 
others perhaps had but ten, others 
nine, others four or five only, or no 
more than one head, or archiſyna- 
gogus. They are ſometimes called 
the angels or princes of the ſynagogue, 
and ſometimes they were called the 


viſe, They preſided in religious aſ- 


ſemblies, invited thoſe to ſpeak who 


were thought capable of it, judged of 
affairs relating to money, of thefts, 
and other matters of the like nature. 
They were inveſted with a power of 
having thoſe perſons whipt, or other- 


wiſe puniſhed who were convicted of 


acting contrary to the law. They had 
a power likewiſe to excommunicate, | 


and expell from the ſynagogue ſuch 
perſons as had deſerved that fort of 


2 puniſhment. Ba/nage's Hiſtory of the 


Feaur, Ke. 


given to a ſtar of the firit magnitude 
in the northern hemiſphere, towards 


the pole. It is placed at ſome diſtance 
from the great bear, and is between 


ine thighs of Bootes. Arcturus riſes. 


about the twelfth of September, and 


{ets about the twenty-fourth of May; 
and has been ſuppoſed rarely to ap- 


Pear without bringing ſome ſtorm, 


2 Job, (ix. 9.) ſpeaking of the power of 


God, faith, * Which maketh Arcturus, 
Orion, and Pleiades, and the cham- 
nes Of the ſouth;' and again in chap, 
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xxxviii. 32. © Canſt thou guide Are- 
c turus with his ſons.” Whence ſome 


Numb xxvi. 40. 


ARCTURUS, wy Ha/ch, a name 


A R E 


commentators are led to think, that 


from this term of ſons, Pleiades muſt 


be the conſtellation meant in this laſt 
paſſage, which our tranſlators have 
rendered Arcturus, from the Hebrew 
word Haſch. e 


ARD, the name of three different 


men mentioned in ſcripture; as Ard, 


the youngeſt ſon of Benjamin. Gen. 


xlvi. 21. And, the ſon of Gera, the 
fon of Benjamin; (76:4.) and Ard the 
ſon of Bela, of the tribe of Benjamin, 


head of the family of the Ardites- 

 AREOPAGUS, Apnoe, a ſove- 
reign tribunal at Athens, famous for 
the juſtice and impartiality of its de- 
crees, to Which the gods themſeves 
are ſaid to have ſubmitted their diffe- 
rences. | | | 


Authors are divided as to the reaſon 
and origin of this name. Some ima- 
gine Areopagus the proper name of the 
court of juſtice, which was fituated on 
a hill in Athens, and that in this 
court the ſenate of that illuſtrious city 
aſſembled ; others ſay, that Areopagus 
was the name of the whole ſuburbs of 
Athens, wherein ſtood the hill on 
which the court was built. Authors 


are not better agreed about the num- 
ber of judges that compoſed this auguft 
court; ſome reckon thirty-one, others 
fifty-one, and others, five hundred. 


In effect, their number ſeems not to 
have been fixt, but to have been more 


or leſs in different years. At firſt this 


_ tribunal conſiſted only of nine perſons, _ 
who had all diſcharged the office of 
Archons, had acquitted themſelves 
with honour in that truſt, and had 


likewiſe given an account of their ad- 


miniſtration before the Logiſtæ, and 
undergone a rigorous examination. 


Their ſalary was equal, and paid out 


of the treaſury of the republic; they 


had three oboli for cach cauſe. The 


Areopagites were judges for life; thoy 
never ſat in judgment, but in the 


open air, and that in the night- time, 
3} 1 0 
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uncertain when this court was infti- 
tuted, ſince Demoſthenes himſelf is at 
a loſs upon the point; ſome think 
that it was inſtituted by Solon: but 
others carry it much higher, and aſſert 
It to have been eſtabliſhed by Cecrops, 


about the time that Aaron died. 


St. Paul (Acts xvii. 19, Kc.) having 


carried before the Areopagites, as the 
introducer of a new religion. 
poke on this occaſion with ſo much 
_ wiſdom that he converted Dionyſius 
one of his judges, and was diſmiſſed 
without any farther trouble. 

ARE TAS, a king of Arabia. There 


He 


have been many princes of this name 


that reigned in Arabia; but the only 


one who occurs in ſcripture under this 


name, is Aretas who had formerly 


been called Aneas, and ſucceeded 
Obodas in the kingdom of Arabia ; 


and whoſe dauzhter Herod Antipas 


had married. One Syllzus, as we are 


told. by Joſeſ has, having prepoſſeſſed 


the 


letter to Vitellius, who was then go- 
vernor of Syria, commanding him to 


make war upon Aretas, whom if he 


could take alive, he was to have ſent 


to Rome; if not, he had orders to 


ſend his head to the emperor. 
Vitellius took the field, and advanced 


as far as Ptolemais, and the Jews in- 


ſtandards; he marched his army through 
the great plain, with a deſign, in all 


probability, to paſs the Jordan at Scy- 


thopolis. As to himſelf, he went with 


his friends to Jeruſalem, where he 


war, without orders from the new em- 
peror. The following 


Paul who had been for ſome time at 
goſpel | 
with F 


Damaſcus, and preached the 


A 7 


832 


continued three days. During his 
ſtay here, news was brought of Tibe- 
rius's death, and Calus's elevation to 
the imperial dignity ; whereupon Vi- 
tellius commanded his army to re- 
turn, being unwilling to begin this 


— 6 ? 
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[3 _ preached at Athens againſt the plura- treating him not to paſs through their | 
Wt | lity of Gods, whom the Athenians country with his troops, by reaſon of 
5 adored without knowing them, was the images which they bore in their 


year, being 


41ſt of Jeſus Chriſt, the apoſtle | 3 


to the intent that their minds might Auguſtus againſt Aretas, by accuſing | I on 
be the more preſent and attentive, and him of aſſuming the crogyn of Arabia, b 
that no object of pity or averſion without waiting for the emperor's con- 85 
might make any impreſſion on them; ſent, he was for ſome time very much 1 
and all the pleadings before them were perplexed ; not being within the di- bi 
| to be in the ſimpleſt and moſt naked ſtance to be heard, and confute the p 
| terms. At firſt they took cognizance calumnies of his enemy. But the em- 8 
5 of criminal cauſes only, but in courſe peror having at length diſcovered the , 
ſi of time their juriſdiction became of treachery of Syllæus, confirmed Are. , 
1 great extent. das in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom. , 
i Mr. Spon, who examined the anti- Herod Antipas having divorced the 12 
4 quities of that illuſtrious city, found daughter of Aretas, to make room f 
1 fome remains of the Areopagus ſtill for Herodias his ſiſter-in-law, as was t 
FI _ Exiſting in the middle of the temple of already related under the article An- 
T8 Theſeus, which was heretofore in the TI As-HERO D, the Arabian princeſs | 
{8 middle of the city; but is now without retired to her father's court, who be-| 2 
* the walls. The foundation of the ing provoked at the treatment of his“ |; 
4 1 Areopagus is a ſemi-circle, with an daughter, declared war againſt Anti- 5 
5 eſplanade of 140 paces round it, which pas, under pretence of ſome difficultie, ; 
5 properly made the hall of the Areopa- concerning the limits of Gamala. in; 
bl gus. There is a tribunal cut in the this war Antipas being frequently) 
15 middle of a rock, with ſeats on each worſted, wrote to Tiberius an account: 
1 ide of it, where the Areopagites ſat of what happened, at which the em 
p a expoſed to the open air. It is very peror was ſo provoked, that he ſent a 
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chey had laid for him. 


ART 


with much zeal there, was perſecuted 
by the Jews of that city, which was 
then under the government of Aretas. 
They prevailed with the governor to 
keep the gates ſhut day and night, to 

revent Paul from making his eſcape. 
But he being informed of this deſign, 
conſented to the requeſt of the bre- 
theren, and by them was let down in 
a baſket from the city walls, (Acts ix. 
23, 24, &c. 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33.) and 


ſo happily eſcaped the ſnares which 


ARGOB, a canton lying beyond 


Jordan, in the half tribe of Manaſſeh, 


and in the country of Baſhan, one of 


the moK fruittul on the other fide of 


Jordan. In the region of Arpob there 
were nity cities, called Baſhan-havoth- 
Jair, wich had very high walls and 
ſtrong gates, without reckoning many 
villages and hamlets, which were not 
inctoted, Deut in. 4. 14, and 1 Kings 
iv. 13. But Argob was more parti- 


cula ly the name of the capital city of 


the region of Argob, which Euſebius 

ſays was fifteen miles weſt from Ge- 

%% IE EE; 
 ARIDAI, the ninth ſon of Haman, 


(Eſth. ix q) who was hanged upon a 


gibbet with his nine bretheren. 


ARIDATHA, the ſixth fon of Ha- 


— 7 4 

ARIEL, or Ax, the capital city of 
Moab, frequently mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture. See che article Rx 
AkIEIL, is likewiſe taken for the 
altar of burnt-offerings, or for the 


N 3 City of Jeruſalem. Iſai. xxix. 1, 2, 7. 
and Ezek. xl. 15, 16. Ariel literally 


ſignifies a lion. See 1 Chr. xi. 22. 
_ ARIMATHEA, the city of Joſeph, 
the counſellor, who begged the body 
of Jeſus (Luke xxiii. 50, &c ) from 
Pilate, and who, having taken it down 


from the croſs, wrapped it in linen, 
and laid it in a ſepulchre that was 


hewen in ſtone, wherein never man 
before was laid. St. Jerom places this 
city between Lydda and Joppa. 

ARIOC IH, king of Ellaſar, a coun- 
try whereof we have no ſort of know- 


[ 139]. 


ARI 
ledge, was in league with Cheder- 


laomer, &c. and joined them in the 
war againſt the kings of Sodom and 


Gomorrha. See Geneſ. xiv. 1, 2, 


3, CC. | | 3 
Ak loch, was alſo general of king 


Nebuchadnezzar's troops. This prince 


having had a dream which he could 


not recollect, was determined to com- 


pel the magi and the interpreters of 
dreams, who had been at Babylon. 


not only to interpret the dream which 
he had, but likewiſe to recal it to his 
memory; and as this exceeded the 
power of the magi to perform, Re 
commanded Arioch to have them all 
Put to death. Daniel (ii. 15.) having 
underſtood the king's orders from 


Arioch, required time for delibera- 
tion, and ſoon after diſcovered to the 
king both the dream and the ſigniſica- 


tion of it. See the article DAN IEI. 
_ ARISAL, the ſeventh ſon of Ha- 


man, who was hanged with his father 


and and his bretheren. Eſth. ix. . 


ARISTARCH US, ſpoken of by 
St. Paul in his epiſtles to the Coloſſians 
(iv. 10.) and Philemon (v. 24.), and 
often mentioned in the Acts of the 
apoſtles, was a Macedonian and a na- 
tive of Theſſalonica. He accompanied 
St. Paul to Epheſus, and there con- 
tinued with him for the two years of 


his abode in that place, partaking with 
him in all the dangers and labours of 


the apoſtleſhip. Acts xix. xx. and 
xXXvii. He was very near being killed 
in a tumult raiſed by the Epheſian 
goldſmiths. He left Epheſus wich the 
apoſtle, and went with him into 
From thence he followed 
him into Aſia; from Aſia into Judea, 
and from judea to Rome. Ado and 
the Roman martyrology make him 


Greece. 


biſhop of Theſſalonica: but the Greeks 


ſay, that he was biſhop of Apamea in 


Syria, and that in the reign of Nero, 


he was beheaded with St. Paul at 
Rome, continuing to the laſt con- 
ſtantly attached to that apoſtle. 
ARIS LOBULUS, of whom St. Paul 
makes mention in his epiſtle to the 


Romans, 


wit 
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FF the Great 
| Berenice Toſeph' s daughter, and He- 

rod the Great's ſiſter. 
ſons and two daughters; viz. 


A R K 


Romans, (xvi. 11.) was, according to 


the modern Greeks, brother to St. Bar- 


nabas. They ſay that he was one of 


the ſeventy difciples, and that he was 


ordained biſhop by St. Barnabas, or 


by St. Paul, whom he followed in his 
travels; and that he was ſent into 


Britain, where he laboured very much, 


made many converts, and at laſt ended 
| his life. 
ſtobulus whom St. Paul ſpeaks of was 
a Chriſtian, becauſe that apoſt e does 
not ſalute him, but thoſe only who 
| were at his houſe. 


Others doubt whether Ari- 


 ARISTOBULUS, 
and Mariamne, married 


1. He. 
rod, who was king of Chalcis; 2. A- 


grippa, who was king of the Jews, 


and firnamed the Great; and 3. Ari- 


ſtobulus, who married Jotape daughter 
to the king of Emeſa. The daughters 
were, 1. Herodias, who married He- 
rod, ctherwiſe called Philip, her uncle, 


and then Antipas. 2. Mariamne, 
who married Antipater, her uncle by 
the father's ſide. 


Ariſtobulus the fa- 
ther of theſe children was put to death 


by order of his own father Herod the 
Great, together with his brother Alex- 
ander, as ſhall be related under the 


article HEROD. _ 
ARK, or Nea#'s An K, a floating 


veſſel built by Noah, for the preſerva- 
tion of his family, and the ſeveral 
| Jpecies of animals, during, the de- 


luge. See Geneſis vi. 14, &c. 


The word Thebath, which we retider 


Ark, is only read here, and in another 
place, where Moſes, when an infant, 


is ſaid to have been put into one made 
of bulruſhes. Ex. ii. 3. 
poſed to come from a root which ſig- 


nifies to dwell or inhabit, and may 


therefore here denote a houſe or place | 


of abode. And indeed if we conſider 


the uſe and deſign, as well as the 


form and figure of this building, we 


can hardly ſuppoſe it to be lan ark 


or cheſt, Wherein we ulucily Kore lum- 
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the wn of Herod 


ARK 


ber, and put things out of the ways 


but rather like a tarm-houſe, ſuch as 


are in ſeveral countries, where the 
cattle and people live all under one 
roof. Le Clerc's Comment, in loc. 

The ark has afforded ſeveral points of 


curious inquiry among the critics and - 8 
: naturaliſts, relating to the form, capa- F 
city, materials, time of building, place 


of reſting after the flood, &c. See the 
article Noa. 


Interpreters cally agree that the 


ark was 120 years a building, though 


ſome allow no more than 78 years, 


and ſome but 52 years; and others 


much leſs time for this building. 


Orig. contr. Celſ. lib. iv. Aug uſt. de Civ. 
He left three 


Dei. lib. xv, &c. Fa. Fournier, in his 


 Hyarography, gives into the opinion 


of the fathers ; noting that the hands 


employed in it were only Noah and 


his three ſons. To this purpoſe, he 


alledges the inſtance of Archias of Co- 


rinth, who, with the help of three 
hundred workmen, built Hiero's great 
ilip in one year. Add that Noah's 


eldeſt fon was not born, till about the 
time when the ark was begun, and 

the younger {ometime after, ſo that it 
was a long time before they could be 


D 


of any ſervice to their father in this 


work : however, for ſo large a build- 


ing, a prodigious number of trees muſt 
have been required, which would em- 
ploy a great number of workmen to 
hew, were it poſhble for three men to 
have lain them? | 
The wood whereof the SE was 
built, is called in the Hebrew, Wy 

N15) Gopheraveod, and in the Sep- 


tuagint, s οπο e TeTpAYwIe, Square tim- 


bers. Some tranſlate it cedar, others 
pine, others box, &c. Pelletier prefers 


It is ſup- 


cedar, on account of its incorruptibility, 
and the great plenty of it in Aſia; whence 


Herodotus and Theophraſtus relate, 


that the kings of Egypt and Syria built 


whole fleets thereof, inſtead of deal; 
and the common tradition throughout = 
the eaſt imports that the ark is pre- 


ſerved intire to this * on mount 
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ARK 


Our learned countryman Mr. Fuller, 


in his Miſcellanies, has obſerved, that 


the wood whereof the ark was built, 
was nothing elſe but that which the 
Greeks call Kvrzpiooo;, or the Cypreſs 


tree; for, taking away the termination, 
D cupar and gopher differ very little in 


ſound. This obſervation the great 
Bochart has confirmed, and ſhewn 
very plainly that no country abounds 


ſo much with this wood as that part 


of Aſſyria which lies about Babylon. 

In what placeNoah built and finiſhed his 
ark is no leſs made a matter of diſputa- 
tion; one ſuppoſes that he built it in Pa- 
leſtine, and planted the cedars whereof 


he made itin the plains of Sodom. Ano- 


ther takes it to have been built near 
mount Caucaſus, on the confines of 


India; and a third, in China, where 


he imagines Noah - dwelt before the 
flood. But the moſt probable opinon 


is, that it was built in Chaldza, in the 


territories of Babylon, where there 


was ſo great a quantity of Cypreſs in 
the groves and gardens in Alexander's 
time, that that prince built a whole 


fleet out of it, for want of timber. 


And this conjecture is confirmed by 


the Chaldzan tradition, which makes 


Xithurus (another name for Noah) ſet 


{ail from that country. Univerſe Hiſt. 
EESCS ooo ofa 


The dimenſions of the ark, as given 


by Moſes, are 300 cubits in length, 
50 in breadth, and 30 in heighth, 
which ſome have thought too ſcanty, 


conſidering the number of things it 


was to contain; and hence an argu- 
ment has been drawn againſt the au- 


thority of the relation. To ſolve this 
difficulty many of the antient fathers, 
and the modern critics, have been put 


to very miſerable ſhifts : but Bureo 
and Kircher have proved geometri- 


cally, that taking the common cubit 
of a foot and a half, the ark was abun- 


dantly ſufficient for all the animals 


ſuppoſed to be lodged in it. Snellius 


computes the ark to have been above 


half an acre in area, and father Lamy 
ſhews, that it was 110 feet longer than 


[11] 


Ea. 
the church of St. Mary at Paris, and 


64 feet narrower ; and if fo, it muſt 


have been longer than St. Paul's church 
in London, from weſt to eaſt; and 


broader than that church is high in 
the inſide, and 54 feet of our meaſure 


in height; and Dr, Arbutnnot com- 


putes it to have been 81062 tuns. 


The things contained in it were, be- 


ſides eight perſons of Noah's family, 


one pair of every ſpecies of unclean 


animals, and ſeven pair of every ipecies 


of clean animals, with proviſions for 
them all during the whole year. The 
former appears, at fiſt view, almoſt 
infinites but if we come to a caicula- 
tion, the number of ſpecies of animals 
will be found much leis than is gene- 
rally imagined, not amounting to an 
Hundred ſpecies of quadrupeds, nor to 
two hundred of birds; out of which, 


in this caſe, are excepted ſuch animals 
as can live in the water. Zoologiſts 


uſually reckon but an hundred and 
ſeventy ſpecies in all; and biſhop 
Wilkins ſhews, that only feventy-two 
of the quadruped kind needed a place 


in the ark. 


By the deſcription Moſes gives of the 


ark, it appears to have been divided 


into three ſtories, each ten cubits or 
fitteen feet high; and it is agreed on, 


as moſt probable, that the loweſt ſtory 


was for the beaſts, the middle for the 
food, and the upper for the birds, 
with Noah and his family; each flory _ 
being ſubdivided into different apart- 
ments, ttalls, &c. Though Joſephus, 
Philo, and ocher commentators, add a 
kind of fourth ſtory under all the reſt; 
being, as it were, the hold of the 
veſſel, to contain the ballaſt, and re- 
ceive the hith and fæces of ſo many 
animals: but F. Calmet thinks, that 
what is here reckoned a ſtory, was 
no more than what is called the keel 
of ihips, and ſerved only for a con- 
ſervatory of freſh water. Drexelius 
three hundred apartments, 
F. Fournier three hundred and thirty- 
three; the anonymous author of the 
qustlions on Geneis, four hundred; 


makes 


Buteo, 
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as there were different forts of ant- 
mals. Pelletier makes only ſeventy- 


two, viz. thirty-fix for the birds, and as 


many for the beaſts ; his reaſon is, that 


if we ſuppoſe a greater number, as 333, 
or four hundred, each of the eight 


perſons in the ark muſt have had 


thirty-ſeven, forty-one, or fifty ftalls' 
to attend and cleanſe daily, which 
he thinks impoſſible to have been 
done. But it is obſerved, that there 
3s not much in thisz to diminiſh the 
number of ftalls without a diminution 
of animals is vain; it being perhaps 


more difficult to take care of three 
hundred animals in ſeventy-two ſtalls, 
than in three hundred, As to the 


number of animals contained in the 


ark, Buteo computes that it could not 
be equal to five hundred horſes; he 


even 3 the whole to the dimen- 
ſions of fifty-ſix pair of oxen. F. Lamy 
enlarges it to fixty-four pair of oxen, 
or an hundred and twenty-eight oxen, 
ſo that ſuppofing one ox equal to two 
horſes, if the ark had room for two 
hundred and fifty fix horſes, there 
muſt have been room for all the ani- 
mals. But the fame author demon- 
trates that one floor of it would ſuffice 
for five hundred horſes, allowing nine | 
| ſquare feet to an horſe. 
As to the food in the ſecond fiovy, N 
is obſerved by Buteo from Colani, | 
that thirty or forty pounds of hay 
ordinarily ſuffices tor an ox a day, 
and that a ſolid cubit of hay, as P | 
preſſed down in our hay-ricks, weighs 
about forty pounds; ſo that a ſquare 
cubit of hay is more than enough for 
one ox in one day. Now it appears 


that the ſecond ſtory contained 150,000 


ſolid cubits, which divided between 
two hundred and fix oxen, will afford 
each more hay by two thirds, than he 
can eat in a year. Biſhop Wilkins 
- computes all the caruivorous animals, 
__ equivalent, as to the bulk of their 
bodies, and their food, to twenty-ſeven 
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Buteo, Temporarius, Arias Monta 
nus, Hoſtus, Wilkins, Lamy, and 
others, ſuppoſe as many partitions 


two, it appears much more difficult to 


things to anſwer the capacity of the 


loſophy, were more obnoxious to 
vulgar prejudices than now; ſo that 
had it been an human invention, it 


to thoſe wild apprehenſions which» A 
ariſe from a confuſed and general vie IO 
of things, as much too big, as it bal l 
been repreſented too little. 4 
But it muſt be obſerved, that beides 2 
the places requiſite for the beaſts and 5 


ARK 


wolves; and all the reſt to two bun- F 
dred and eighty beeves. For the 
former he ow 1825 ſheep, aud for 
the latter, 109500 cubits of hay, all 
which will be eaſily contained in the ame 
two firſt ſtories, and a deal of room to foſe. 
ſpare. As to the third ſtory, no body 4 * u 
doubts of its being ſufficient for the 

fowls; with Noah, his ſons and 
daughters. Upon the whole, the 
learned biſhop remarks, that of che 
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aſſign a number and bulk of neceſſary 


ark, than to find ſufficient room for 
the ſeveral ſpecies of animals already 
known to have been there. This he 
attributes to the imperfe tion of our liſt 
of animals, eſpecially thoſe of the 
unknown parts of the carth; adding 
that the moſt expert mathematician at 
this day could not aſſign the propor- 1 


tion of a veſſel better iccommodatedif vat 
to the purpoſe than is here done; and 


hence finally concludes, that the capa- 
city of the ark, which had been made 
an objection againſt ſeripture, ought to I 
be eſteemed a confirmation of its divine 
authority, fince in thoſe ruder ages, 
men, being leſs verſed in arts and phi- 


would have been contrived according 


1 * 
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birds, and their proviſions, there was 
room required for Noah to lock op Ti 


 houſhold utenſils, tlie inſtruments of tu 


huſbandry, grains and ſeeds, to o . 
the earth with after the deluge ; for FW 
which purpoſe it is thought that he Y th 
might ſpare room in the third 40 E 
for ſix and thirty cabbins, beſides a *' 


kitchen, a hall, four chambers, and b 


a ſpace about eight and forty cubits 

in length to walk in. See dan 4 0 

The mahometans ſay, that Noah 0 
tad 


„Ja but two years allowed him for 
e Milding the ark. They add that God 
r ewed him the tree he was to build it 
11 &, which in twenty years time be- 
e ame large enough for that pur- 
o Woſe. They alſo add, that Noah climb- 
g up to the top of the ark, cried 
ut to the incredulous, In the 
name of God, embark;* that the 


ie rk was then moving forwards, but 
ze Wopped at the invocation of the name 


to f God. The, mahometans believe, 

ry Wat, beſides the eight perſons whom 
10 e ſuppole to have been ſaved in the 
or Ark, there were ſeventy-two more 
ly ho entered; and that of all Noah's 
ie Mamily, his grandſon Canaan was the 
if @nly one who refuſed to go into the 
he Ark; and that he periſhed in the 
10 Wood. „„ ht 

at Wome rabbins inform us, that a certain 
r- 4 cing of Baſan was preſerved from the 
ed Vaters of the deluge, by getting upon 
ad Porſe- back, upon the top of the ark. 
a- Others affirm, that Philemon an Egyp- 
de tian prieſt and his family retired thither 
to zvith Noah. The paraphraſts, Onkelos 


ne and ſonathan, ſay, that Noah, embarked 
5, near the place where Babylon was ai- 
1i- erwards built; others will have it, 
to that he embarked in the Indies; and 
at that during the continuance of the 
it flood he failed quite round the world. 
ag The ark reſted on the mountains of 


Ararat, when the deluge was over: but 
"Fpeooraphers are indeed not agreed in 


"Mains of Ararat, as may be ſeen under 


es che article Ararat. 
nd Ark of the Covenant, a {mall cheſt 


or cofer, three feet nine inches in 


up 9 length, (Prideaux Con, part I. B. III.) 


two feet three inches in breadth ; and 
W two feet three inches in height, in 
or which were contained the golden pot 
he that had manna, and Aaron's rod, 
ry and the tables of the covenant, (Numb. 

a JF xvii. 10. Hebr. ix. 4.) as well the 
nd broken ones (according to the rabbins) 
its as the whole. This coffer was made 
E. of ſhittim-wood, and was covered 
ah (Ex. xxv. 17—22, &c.) with the mercy 


pande 


whole circumference of the mer 


hat the ſcriptures mean by the moun- 


«a 
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ſeat, which was of ſolid gold; at the 

two ends whereof were two cherubims 

looking toward each other, with ex- 
k wings, which embracing the 


ſeat, met on each fide in the middle. 


The whole according to the rabbins 


was made out of the ſame maſs, with- 


out joining any of the parts by Solder, 
Here it was that the Shecinah or divine 
preſence reſted, both in the taber- 


nacle and in the temple, and was 
viſibly ſeen in the appearance of a 


cloud over it. Lev. xvi. 2. And from ö 15 


hence the divine oracles were given 


cout by an audible voice, as often as 
God was conſulted in the behalf of his 
people. Hence it is, that God is ſaid 
in ſcripture, to dwell between the che- 
rubims, on the mercy ſeat, becauſe- 


there was the ſeat or throne of the 
viſible appearance of his glory among 

them. 2 Kings xix. 15. 1 Chro. xii. 
6. Pfal. Ixxx. 1, &c. And for this rea- 


fon, the high; prieſt appeared before the 
mercy ſeat, once every year, on the 
yr day of expiation, at which time 


e was to make his neareſt approach 


to the divine preſence, to mediate and 


make attonement for the whole people 


of Iſrael. On the two fides of the 
ark, there were four rings of gold, 


two on each ſide, through which 


ftaves overlaid with gold were put, by 
the help whereof they carried it as 
they marched through the wilderneſs, 
&c. on the ſhoulders of the Levites. 


Ex. xxv. 13, 14, and xxvii. 5. Numb. 


5 iv. 1—6, &c. After the palſage 5 i 
Jordan, the ark continued for ſome _ 
time at Gilgal, from whence it was 
removed to Shiloh. From this place 


the Iſraelites carried it to their camp, 


where, in an engagement with the Phi- 
liſtines it fell into the enemies hands. 


The Philiſtines having detained it 
were ſo afflicted with emrods, on that 


account, that they afterwards returned 


it wich divers preſents; then it was 


lodged at Kirjath-Jearim, and after- 


wards at Nob. David conveyed it to 
the houſe of Obededom, and from 
I 2 -_ thence 
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thence to his palace at Sion; and laſt 
of all, Solomon brought it into the 
temple, which he had built at Jeruſa- 
lem. It remained in the temple with 


all' ſuitable reſpect, till the times of the 
laſt kings of Judah, who gave them- 


ſelves up to idolatry, and even dared 


to place their 1dols in the very holy 
place itſelf. The prieſts being unable 


to bear this prophanation, took the 


ark, and carried it from place to place, 


to preſerve it from the hands ot theſe 


— Impious princes, Joſiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 
3.) commanded them to bring it back 

to the ſanctuary, and forbad them to 
carry it as they had hitherto done into 
the country. What became of the 
ark on the deſtruction of the temple 
by Nebuchadnezzar, is a diſpute 
among the rabbins. Had it been 


carried to Babylon with the other 


_ veſſels of the temple, it would in all 
Probability haye been brought back 
with them, at the end of the captivity, 
But that it was not ſo, is agreed on all 
hands: whence it is probable that it 
was deſtroyed with the temple The 
Jews contend that it was hid and pre- 
ſerved by Jeremiah. Some will have 
it, that king Joſiah, being foretold b 


had been cut with an iron- tool. From 


that time, a dark cloud ſpread over 


the name of God, and has kept it con- 


cealed to this very day. They believe, 


le tells us, that at the reſurrection, 
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ARK 
the ark ſhall be raiſed, and come forth 
from the rock, and be placed on mount 
Sinai, and that all the ſaints ſhall be 
aſſembled about it. | 

The ark of the covenant was, as it 
were, the center of worſhip to all thote 
of the Hebrew nation, who ſerved 


God according to the Levitical law; 


and not only in the temple, when 
they came thither to worſhip, but 
every where elſe in their difperſton 
throughout the whole world ; when 
ever they prayed, they turned their 
faces towards the place where the ark 
ſtood, and directed all their devotion 
that way. Dan. vii. 10. Whence the 
author of the book of Coſri juſtly ſays, 
that the ark with the mercy-ſeat and 
cherubims, were the foundation, root, 


heart, and marrow of the whole temple, 


and all the Levitical worſhip performed 


therein; and therefore had there been 
nothing elſe wanting in the ſecond 
temple, but the ark only, this alone 


would have been reaſon enough for 


the old men to have wept, when they 


remembered the firſt temple in which 
it ſtood; and for the ſaying of Haggai 


(ü. 3 chat the ſecond temple was as 


y nothing compared to the firſt ; ſo great 
Huldah the 33 that the temple 


ſoon after his death would be deſtroyed, 
cauſed the ark to be depoſited in a 
voault, which Solomon, foreſeeing this 
deeſtruction, had built on purpoſe for 
the preſervation of it. 
St. Epiphanius relates, without doubt 
from ſome antient tradition of the 
Jews, that Jeremiah foreſeeing the 
deſtruction of the temple, carried the 
ark of the covenant into a cave, and 
by his prayers prevailed that it might 
be ſwallowed up in the rock, ſo that it 
was never afterwards ſeen. Jeremiah 
at the ſame time ſealed the ſtone, 
Writing on it with his own finger the 
name of God, in like manner as if it 


a ſhare had the ark of the covenant in 
the glory of Solomon's temple. How- 


ever the defect was ſupplied as to the 
_ outward form, for in the ſecond temple 
there was alſo an arl: of the ſame di- 
menſions with the firſt, and put in the 


ſame place : but it wanted the tables 


of the law, Aaron's rod and the pot 


of manna; nor was there any ap- 


pearance of the divine glory over it ; 


nor any oracles delivered from it. 


The only uſe that was made of it was 
to be a repreſentation of the former, 
on the great day of expiation, and to 
be a repoſitory of the holy ſcriptures, 


that is of the original copy of that col- 
lection of them made by Ezra, after 


the captivity. In imitation of Which 


the Jews in all their Synagogues have 


a like ark or coffer in which they 


keep their ſcriptures. Lightfoot if the 
Tangle. 
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The place of the temple where the ark 


Rood, was the innermoſt and moſt 
Tacred part, called the Holy of Holies, 
and ſometimes, the Moſt holy place, 


which was made on purpoſe for its 


reception. This place or room was of 
an exact cubic form, being thirty feet 
ſquare and as many high. In the cen- 


ter of it, the ark was placed upon a 


ſtone, ſay the rabbins, riſing three 


fingers breadth above the floor. On 
the two ſides of it ſtood two cheru- 


bims fifteen feet high, at equal di- 
ſtance between the center of the ark, 
and each ſide of the wall, where hav- 
ing their wings expanded, with two 
of them they touched the ſide walls, 
wailſt the other two met, and touched 


each other exactly over the middle of 


the ark. 


The Mahometans ſay, that beſides the 
tables of ſtone, Moſes's ſhoes, which 


he pulled off before the burning buſh, 
were preſerved in the ark, as alſo 
| Aaron's pontifical tiara, and a piece of 
wood called Alouah, which Moſes 
made uſe of when he ſweetened the 


waters of Mara. They add, that the 


ark was given by God to Adam ready 


made, and that it paſſed from hand to 
hand, and from patriarch to patriarch, 
down toMoſes ; that all the portraitures 


olf the patriarchs and prophets were to 


be ſeen about it; that in times of war 


aan impetuous wind ruſhed out of it, 


of Iſrael, and entirely defeated them; 
and that for this reaſon they carried 


which blew fiercely upon the enemies 


| ” the ark of the covenant at the head 


of their armies. The heathens like- 


wiſe had their religious cheſts, or Ci, 


8 in which they depoſited their moſt 


ſacred things. In certain proceſſions 
made in Egypt, there was an officer 


whoſe buſineſs it was to be cheſt- 


bearer; he carried a box wherein were 


kept the moſt valuable things for re- 


ligious uſes. We read likewiſe of a 
cheſt in which the Trojans locked up 


their myſteries, and which, being taken 
at the ſiege of Troy, fell to the ſhare 
of Euripilus. The ſame euſtom pre- 
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vailed likewiſe among the Greeks and 
Romans. Apul. de Afino Aureo, Plat, de 
Hide et Oftride. Panſan. lib. vii. 


ARM, is often nfed figuratively in 


ſeripture, to denote power or ſtrength. 


God delivered his people from E p- 
tian bondage, with a ſtretched-ouf, 
arm.“ Deut. v. 15. I will cut off 
by thine arm, and the arm of thy fa- 
© ther's houſe,” (1 Sam. ii. 31.) ſays the 
Lord to the high-prieſt Eli. Curſed 


be the man that truſteth in man, and 
* maketh fleſh his arm.” 


terally ſignifies the mountain of Maged- 


don or Megiddo, a city ſituated in the 
great plain at the foot of mount Carmel, 
where the good king Johah received 
his mortal wound, in the battle againſt 
Necho king of Egypt. At Arma- 
geddon, the three unclean ſpirits, com- 
ing out of the dragon's mouth, ſhall 


gather together the kings of the earth 


to the battle of the great day of God 
Almighty. Rev. xvi. 13, 14. 


The word armageddon, according to 
Mr. Pool, does not ſignify any parti- 


cular place, but is here an alluſion, as 
ſome think, to that of Megiddo, 
mentioned Judges v. 19. where Ba- 
Tak overcame Siſera with his great 


army, and where Joſiah was lain. 


2 Kings xxiii. 30. Others tranſlate this 
word, the mountain of the goſpel, and 
others, the mountain of apples, or fruits. 
ARMENIA, a province of Afia, 
conſiſting of the modern Turcomania, 
and part of Perſia; having Georgia 


on the- north, Curdiſtan the antient 
Aſſyria on the ſouth, and Natolia or 


the leſſer Aſia on the weſt, This pro- 
vince includes the ſources of the Tigris 


L 


„ 
The arm of the wicked ſhall be dried 
up.“ Zach. xi. 17, &c. Iſaiah, (ix. 20.) 

to expreſs a great famine, ſays, That 
every one ſhall eat the fleſh of his o .-. 
arm. In Daniel (ix. 31.) arms abſo- 
lutely taken, denote ſtrong and power- 
ful men. And arms ſhall Rand on his 
part, and they ſhall pollute the ſanc 
* tuary of ſtrength.” | 
ARMAGEDDON, a place ſpoken 
of in the Revelations (xvi. 16.), which H- 
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ARMILLUs, a name whereby the 
Jews denominate Antichriſt. See Ax- 
_ TICHRI1ST. The Jews think that Anti- 
Chriſt is to iſſue from the conjunction 
of certain villains of different nations, 


= ARM 
and Euphrates, the Araxes and Phaſis ; 


and here alſo the province of Eden, 

| where paradiſe was ſituated, is ſup- 
poſed to lie. The name Armenia is 
thought to be derived either from 
Aram the father of the Syrians, or 
from Harminni the mountain of the 
M.ineans. Moſes (Genel, viii. 4.) ſays, 
that the ark reſted upon the mountains 


of Armenia, according to the Vulgate : 
but it is the mountains of Ararat by 


the Septuagint and Hebrew reading. 
In the ſecond book of Kings, (xix. 37, 

and Iſaiah (xxxvii. 38.) it is ſaid that the 
two ſons of Sennacherib, after having 


killed their father, eſcaped into Ar- 


menia; 


with the ſtatue of a very beautiful 
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ARMON, or Ax Mort, the ſon of 


Saul and Rizpah. He was hanged 


with his brethren by the Gibeonites, 
2 Sam. xxi. 8. n Os: 
ARMS of the Hebrews, The He. 
brews made uſe of all the arms which 
were employed by other people of 
their time and country, ſuch as ſwords, 


darts, lances, javelins, bows, arrows, 
and flings. For defenſive arms, they 


had helmets, cuiraſſes, bucklers, and 
armour for their thighs. It is ob- 
ſervable that at particular times, eſpe- 


cially of oppreſſion and ſervitude, 
whole armies of Iſraelites were without 
any good weapons. In the war which 
Deborah and Barak carried on againſt 
Jabin, there were neither ſhields nor 
lances in an army of Iſraelites, which 
conſiſted of forty thouſand men. Judges 
v. 8. Saul engaged the Philiſtines 
(1 Sam. viii. 22.) when there was none 
in all Iſrael beſides Saul and Jonathan 


virgin that ſhall happen to be at Rome. that was armed with a ſword and 
. The ſtature of Antichriſt will be pro- ſpear, the reaſon whereof was that the 
1 digious. He ſhall proclaim himſelf Philiſtines, who were maſters of the 
the Meſſiah, and the God that ought country, had forbidden the Hebrews 
to be adored. All the poſterity of to ule the trades of ſmiths and farriers; 
Eau, for thus they call the Romans, and obliged them to go down into their 
' ſhall ſubmit to his laws. Nehe- territories to ſharpen their tools of 
miah the fon of Joſeph, the firſt Meſ- huſbandry, but would make no arms 
Nah, for they expect two, will make for them. 
war with him, and march againſt him Arms were antiently made indifferently 
at the head of 30,000 Jews. Armil- either of braſs or iron. We meet witng ! 
lus ſhall be defeated, and 200,000 men accounts in ſcripture of brazen ſhields, 
fall in the battle: he will rally his helmets and lances. Goliah wore an 
=. forces, and after ſlaughtering an in- helmet of braſs ; his greaves and tar- 
finite number of ſoldiers, will unknow- Ih were of the ſame metal. 'The He- 
_ ingly kill the Meſſiah Nehemiah. The brews were both expert archers and 
Jews will be diſcouraged hereby, ſlingers: we know in what manner 
and betake themſelves to flight. At David uſed his fling againſt Goliah. 
length they will recover themſelves. The Benjamites were ſo ſkilful in 
I The arch-angel Michael will ſound the flinging, that they could caſt ſtones at 
i trumpet three times; immediately the an hair's breadth, without miſſing. The 
Mueſſiah, the fon of David, ſhall! ap- ſcripture adds, that for the moſt part 
pear, together with the prophet Elias: they uſed both hands alike. 1 Kings 
* the Jews will gather about him, and xiv. 27. 1 Sam. xvi. 5, 0, 7. Judges 
| make war with Armillus, who ſhall be xx. 10. C 
ſlain in the battle: after this will fol- For a more particular account of the 
low the reign of the Meſſiah, and the ſeveral inflruments of war employed 
intire deſtruction of chriſtians and in- by the Hebrews, ſee each under its 
fidels, Hui/ius de Theol, Jud. lib. I. 55 „ reſpective 
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ARM 
reſpectire head, Sword, Buckles, 
SHIELD, &C. | ; 
It was a cuſtom to hang up arms on 
the towers of. ſtrong places: there is 
mention in the Canticles of bucklers 
hung up on David's tower. Ezekiel 
(xxv1i.. 10.) ſpeaks of the bucklers and 


helmets which the Tyrians, Perſians, 


Libyans, and Lycians N upon the 
walls of Tyre. The Maccabees having 
purified and dedicated the temple 
a- new, adorned the portal of it with 


golden crowns and bucklers, 1 Macc. 


IV. 57. Simon Maccabzus embelliſhed 
the mauſolæum erected for his breth- 


ren, with arms and ſhips carved upon 
the ſtone. 76. xiii. 29. St. Paul, in al- 


moſt all his epiſtles, has alluſions to 
arms, war, military exerciſes, and thoſe 
of wreſtlers at the publick games. He 
requires chriſtians (Epheſ. vi. 11, 12, 
&c.) to uſe their members as the 
armour of righteouſneſs, for the ſer- 
vice of God, not as the armour of ini- 


quity for the committing of fin ; that 
© they ſhould put on the armour of light, 
or bright and ſhining armour; that 
they are not to engage with mortal 
enemies made up of fleſh and blood, 
but with the rulers of darkneſs, with 


the powers of the air, with devils : 
for this reaſon, ſays he, (1 Theſ. v. 8.) 
* Take the armour of God, put on the 


: breaſt-plate of righteouſneſs, and 


have your feet ſhod with the prepa- 


ration of the goſpel of peace; take 
© the helmet of falvation, &c.” and in 
another place, (2 Tim. xi. 5.) Let 
us put on the breaſt-plate of faith 
and love, and for an helmet, the 
hope of ſalvation. They who com- 


© bat in the publick games abſtain and hath not eaten of it? let him 1 8 


alſo go and return to his houſe, leſt | . 
he die in the battle, and another 


from many things, to obtain a pe- 


© riſhable crown, &c. 


ARMY. The Lord frequently af 


ſumes throughout the ſcriptures the 
name of the God of Hoſts, or of 


armies. The Hebrew word MN AT. 


Zebaoth which ſignifies armies, is often 
underſtood to mean flocks of ſheep, 
and in ſeveral places of the ſacred vo- 
lume, armies are compared to flocks : 


I 147 J 
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Pſal. Ixxvii. 20, &c. The Hebrew ) 
nation in a great number of places are 


called the army of the Lord, by reaſon 


that God was looked upon as their 


head and general. It was he who 
named the captains of their armies, 


and who ordained war and peace. 

His prieſts were with them. They 
ſounded the trumpets, and gave the 
ſignal of battle; and their wars were 


generally attended with prodigies. 
The armies of Iſrael were not com- 
poſed of regular troops kept in pay; 


the whole nation conſiſted of fighting 
men, ready to march againſt the enemy, 
as ſoon as either neceſſity or the orders 
of God required it. The army ex- 
pected no other reward beſides the glory 
of conquering, nor any other ſalary than 
the ſpoils taken from the enemy, which 


were divided by the chief officers. 
Every one furniſhed himſelf with arms 


and proviſions, and their wars were ge- 
nerally but of a ſhort duration. They 
fought on foot, and there were no 
horſe in their army, till the reign of So- 


lomon. David 1s the firſt who had re- 


gular troops; his ſucceſſors for the moſt | 
part had none but militia, excepting 


their body guards, which were 8 171 


numerous. e 

When they were ready to engage in 
battle, proclamation was made at the 
head of every battalion in the terms 


following, (Deut. xx. 5, &c.) What 
man is there that has built a new 
houſe, and hath not dedicated it? 
Let him go and return to his houſe, 
leſt he die in the battle, and another 
man dedicate it. And what man is 
he, that hath planted a vineyard, 


man eat of it. And what man is 
0 
and hath not taken her? let him go 
© and return unto his houſe, leſt he 
« die in the battle, and another man 
* 

L 

* him go and return unto his houſe, 


© left 


there that hath betrothed a wife, 


take her. What man is there that 
is fearful and faint-hearted ? Let 
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© as his heart.“ At the ſame time, 
the prieſt put himſelf at the head of 
the army, and ſaid unto the people, 


Hear, O Iſrael, thou art this day to 


give thine enemy battle; fear not, 


© of thine enemies.” 


The ark of God was Sensi Donne 
in the army, it was not once out of 
the camp of Iſrael, during the whole 


time of their travelling in the wilder- 
neſs. Joſhua ordered it to be carried 


_ almoſt always with him in the ſeveral 
wars which he made upon the Ca- 
The Iſraelites being put to 


naanites. 
flight before the Philiſtines, in the time 


of Eli the high-prieſt, they ſent for 
the ark, upon the coming whereof 
they were filled with joy, and terror 
Was ſpread throughout the camp of 
the Philiftines, 4 Sam. 
David commanded it to be carried to 
the ſiege of Rabbah, before which the 
army of Iſrael then lay, and this prince 
being compelled to fly before his ſon Ab- 


W.. 4, 5. 


ſalom, the high. prieſt Zadok brought 
the ark to him: but David ordered it 


to be carried back to Jeruſalem, The 
Iſraelites of the ten tribes, in imita- 
tion of thoſe of Judah, carried their 


golden calves with them into their 


camp, and the Philiſtines their idols, 
Calmet's Dit, 


ARNON, a river or 19 38 whereof 


there 3 is frequent mention in the ſcrip- 
| tures : its ſpring-head is in the moun- 
_ tains of Gilead, or of the Moabites, and 
it diſcharges itſelf into the Dead-Sea. 
\_ AROER, a city in the tribe of Gad, 
(Deut. ii. 36, &c.) fituated on the 

northern banks of the brook Arnon, 


at the extremity of that country which 


the Hebrews poſſeſſed beyond Jordan. 


Euſebius ſays, that in his time Aroer 


was leated on a mountain. 
There appears to have been ſeveral 
towns of this name in Paleſtine. dee 


[ 148 i: 
, leſt his brethren's heart faint as well 


be diſmayed, nor give. 

ground, for the Lord thy God is in 
© the midſt of thee, to fight for thee, 
and to deliver thee out of the hands 


ARP 


Joſhua xiii. 25. n ii. 3 3: 1 Sam: 
XXX, 28, &c. 


" ARPAD is thought to have been 
a city of Syria. It was always placed 


with Hamath, 2 Kings xvii. 34. 


ix. 13. Iſai. x. 9, xxxvi. 19. xxxvii, IB 
13. Jerem. xlix. 23. Sennacherib 
boaſts of having reduced Arpad and 
Hamath, or of having deſtroyed the 
 Hamath FY 
Is known to be the ſame with Emeſa; 


gods of theſe two places. 


and it is thought that Arpad is the 


ſame with Arad or Arvad, as it is 
ſometimes called in Hebrew, See 


AR PHAXAD, ths bn f Gem 1 
and father of Salah. Arphaxad was born 
in the year of the world 1658, a year 
after the deluge, and died in the year 
of the world 2096, at the age of four | 
hundred and thirty- eight years. See 


Geneſ. x1. 12, &c. 


of Media: but both Prideaux and 
primate Uſher are of opinion, that this 


Arphaxad was the perſon whom pro- 
fane hiſtorians call Dejoces, the firſt 


king of the Medes, and founder of 
Ecbatana. However, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that the account which the book 
of Judith gives of Arphaxad, ſeems to 


be more applicable to what Herodotus 
relates of Phraortes his fon and ſuc- 


ceſſor: for as the book of Judith in- 


forms us, thatArphaxad built Eebatana, 


and was defeated in the great plains 
of Kagau, or thoſe probably about the 


city of Rages in Media, ſo Herodotus 


(lib. I.) tells us, that Phraortes having 
ſubdued the Perſians and made them 


part of his empire, he ſoon overcame 


the reſt of the people of the Upper- 


Alia, (7, e. all that lay north of mount 


Taurus, to the river Halys) paſſing 


from nation to nation, and always at- 


tended with, victory, until coming 


with- an n afmy 1 the a with 


ARPHAXAD,'a king of the Medes, - 
of whom thore is mention in the book 
of judith i. 1. Calmet takes this 
prince to be the ſame with Phraortes, 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Dejoces king 
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an intent: to beſiege Nineveh their ca- 
vital, he was vanquiſhed and ſlain in 


the two and twentieth year of his 


reign. Dejoces, indeed, is faid by 
Herodotus to have been the firit 
founder of Ecbatana: but as the un- 
dertaking was very great, it is not 
improbable that he left enough for his 
ſucceſſor Phraortes to complete, fo that 


all the. works which the author of 


Judith aſcribes to Arphaxad, might 


be his. See the article EcBaTAaNna, 


AR ROW, a miſſive weapon of of. 
fence, ſlender, pointed, and barbed, 


made to be caſt or ſhot with a bow. 
The Iſraelites ſeem to have learned 


the uſe of the bow firſt from the Phi- 


likines, in whoſe armies or battles we 
find no mention of this kind of weapon, 
before that engagement wherein Saul 
was killed: here (1 Sam. xxxi. z.) 


the archers. are ſaid to have followed 
hard upon Saul; and .doubtleſs they 


were of great advantage to the Phi- 


liſtines, in making their attack. 1. Be- 


cauſe an aſſault with this kind of 


weapon was new and ſurpriſing, and 
therefore, generally ſucceſsful ; and 


ſecondly, becauſe the arrews deſtroy- 


ing the children of Iſrael at a diſtance, 


before they came to cloſe fight, threw 
them naturally into terror and confu- 


ſion. And for this reaſon, ſome think 


that when David came to the throne, 
he taught the Iſraelites the ule of the 
bow, (2 Sam. i. 18.) that they might 
not be inferior to the Philiſtines, nor 


fall into the like diſaſter that Saul had 


done; and for this reaſon it certainly 


was, that, when he had made a peace 
with the Philiſtines, he took ſome of 
their archers, who are frequently men- 
tioned under the name of Cerethites, 


to be his body guard, Patrick's Com- 


: mentary, and the Hiſtory of the life Us 


king Dawid. „ 
Divination with arrows was a method 
of preſaging future events, practiſed 
by the antients. Ezekiel (xxi. 21.) in- 
forms us that Nebuchadnezzar putting 
himſelf at the head of his armies, to 


march againſt Zedekiah king of the 


149 
Jews, and againſt the king of the am- 
monites, ſtood at the parting of two 


ARR 


ways, to mingle his arrows together in a 
quiver, in order to divine from thence 
Which way he ſhould march; that he 
conſulted the teraphim, and inſpected 


the livers of beaſts, to collect from 
thence what reſolution he ſhould take, 


and which of the two he ſhould attack, 


Zedekiah, or the king of Ammon. 


St. Jerom, Theodoret, and the mo- 


dern commentators after them, believe 
that this prince took ſeveral arrows, 
and upon each of them wrote the 
name of the king, town, or province 
which he was to attack, for example, 
> Jeruſalem, upon another 
Rabbah, the capital of the Ammonites, 


upon one 


upon another Egypt, &c. After having 
put theſe into a quiver, that he ſhoo 


them together, then drew them out, 


and that the arrow which came out or 
was drawn, declared the will of the 
gods to attack firit that city, province, 


or kingdom, with the name whereof 


it was inſcribed. _ 


The antient Arabians had a method of 
divination by arrows, betore the time 
of Mahomet, and theſe arrows they 
conſulted upon all occaſions, but more 
eſpecially upon their marriages, the 
circumciſion of their children, their 


journies, and warlike expeditions ; but 
Mahomet in his Alcoran expreſly 
forbids all divinations of this kind. 
The arrows they made uſe of upon 


theſe occaſions were without either 
iron or feather. They were three in 
number, and ſhut up in a ſack which 
Was in the hands of the diviner. Upon 
one of the arrows was written, Cem- 
mand me, O Lord; upon another, ur- 
bid me, O Lord; and upon the third, 
there was nothing at all in writing. 
If the diviner drew out the arrow with 


the command on it, the Arabian im- 


mediately ſet about the affair; if that 


with the prohibition appeared, he de- 


ferred the execution of his deſign for a 


whole year; and if the arrow without 
any inſcription came out, he was to 
draw again, | „ 
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M. Thevenot informs us, that, in the 
Levant abundance of theſe diviners are 
{till to be ſeen, who are ſeated on the 
ground, upon a ſmall carpet, in the 
corners of the ſtreets, with a great 
number of books before them ; they 
take four arrows, and place them one 


againſt another, and make two per- 


ſons hold them ; then they put a naked 


| ſword before them on a cuſhion, and 
read a certain chapter in the Alcoran. 
If they defire to know whether the 


Turks or Chriſtians, for example, 


| ſhall have the advantage in any war 
which they propoſe to undertake, two 
of theſe arrows have the name of 
Chriſtian ' given them, and the two 
others that of Turk. As the diviner 
reads his Alcoran, the arrows are in 
motion, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours of thoſe who hold them to keep 
them ſtill; and theſe motions, ſays 


our author, appear as if they were 


beating each other, and as if they 
were actuated by thought; thoſe ar- 
rows who beat down the others, and 
mount upon them, are the conquerors, 
and foretell certain victory to thoſe 
whom they repreſent, Whether Turks 
J PE 29 
The antient Germans and Scythians 
had ſome ſuperſtitious cuſtoms nearly 


of this kind : but they were ſuch as 
merit no farther relation. 


AkRSACEs, otherwiſe MiTarIDa- 
Es, a king of the Parthians, ſpoken 
of in the firſt book of Maccabees. 
_ xiv. 2. He conſiderably enlarged the 
kingdom of Parthia by his good con- 
duct and valour. Demetrius Nicanor, or 
Nicator, king of Syria, having invaded 
his country with an army, at firſt obtain- 
ed ſeveral advantages. Media declared 


for him, the Elymzans, Perfians, and 
Bactrians revolted from Arſaces, and 


joined Demctrius. He won many 
battles and at firſt was very ſucceſsful: 
but Arſaces, having ſent one of his 
officers to attend him under a pre- 


tence of treating with him about 


peace, he fell into an ambuſcade, 


which was prepared for him: his army 


[ 156 3 WS 4. 


was cut in pieces by the Perſians, and 
he himſelf fell into the hands of Ar- 


ſaces. To/eph. Ant. lib. xiii. c. 9. 


Tuſtin, lib. xxxvi. | 


ARSENAL, a royal and public 
magazine, or place appointed for the 
making and keeping of arms, neceſſary 


either for defence or affault. The 


antient Hebrews had every one their 


own arms, becauſe they all went 


to the wars; but they had no arſenals 
or magazines of arms, becauſe they 
had no regular troops nor ſtanding 
There were therefore no arſenals in 
Iſrael till the reigns of David and Solo- 
mon. David made a large collection 
of arms, and conſecrated them to the 


Lord in his tabernacle. The high- 


prieſt Jehoiada took them out of the 


treaſury of the temple, to arm the 
people and Levites upon the day that 


the young king Joaſh mounted the 

throne. 2 Chr. xxiii. 9. Solomon laid 
up a great quantity of arms in his 
palace called the foreſt of Lebanon, 


and had well provided arſenals in all 


the cities of Judah which he had forti- 
„ 16, and XC -12. He - 
| ſometimes laid an obligation upon the 
conquered and tributary nations, to 
forge arms for him. 1 Kings x. 25. 
King Uzziah not only furniſhed his 
arſenal with ſpears, helmets, ſhields, 
cuiraſſes, ſwords, bows, and ſlings; 


hed. . x; 


but lodged ſuch machines there alſo 


as were proper for forming and car- 
rying on ſieges. 2 Chr, xxvi. 14. He- 
zekiah had the ſame precaution, he 
made up ſtores of arms of all ſorts. 5. 
xxxii. 27, Jonathan and Simon Macca- 


bæus had arſenals ſtored with good 


arms, not only ſuch as had been taken 


from the enemy, but with others which 
they had purchaſed, or appointed to 
be forged for them. 


ARTAXERXES, or AnaSUERUS, ; 
a king of Perſia, the huſband of 


Eſther, who in the opinion of the 


learned Uſher, and F. Calmet, was : 


the Darius of profane authors, and 


whoſe hiſtory upon that ſuppoſition _ 
| JJ... 
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of Eſther always calls him in the 
Hebrew and Vulgate, though the Sep- 
tuagint aways give him the name 
%%% 

Ak TAxXERXESG LoxIMAN us, ſup- 


poſed by Dr. Prideaux to be the Aha- 


ſuerus or Artaxerxes of Eſther, for the 


reaſons already advanced under the 


article Au As UERUSs, was the ſon of 


Xerxes, and grandſon of Darius Hy- 
ſtaſpes; he reigned king of Perſia 
from the year of the world 3531, to 
3579. He permitted Ezra (vii. viii.) 
to return into Judea with all thoſe 
who were inclined to follow him, in 
the year of the world 3537. After- 
wards Nehemiah (i. 11.) alſo obtained 
leave to return, and rebuild the walls 
and gates of Jeruſalem, in the twentieth 


year of the reign of this prince. The 
eaſtern writers believe that Artaxerxes 
had the ſirname of Longimanus, by 
*Z reaſon of the extent of his dominions ; 


it being commonly ſaid, that kings 
have long hands: but the Greeks 
maintain, that this prince had really 


when he ſtood upright, . he could touch 
his knees with his hands. He is more- 
over ſaid to have been the hand ſomeſt 
man of his time. The hiſtory of his 
acceſſion to the throne is as follows. 
Kerxes his father was privately mur- 
dered by Artabanus, the captain of his 
guard, who having formed a deſign 


Or placing himſelf on the throne of 


_ Perſia, reſolved alſo to murder the 
three ſons of Xerxes. The firſt of theſe 
was Darius, who in courſe was to 
ſucceed to the crown ; the ſecond was 


_ Hyſtaſpes, and the third Artaxerxes 


_ Longunanus, Artabanus, therefore 
having diſpatched Xerxes, came to 
Artaxerxes, and told him that Da- 
rius his eldeſt brother had done it, to 
make his way to the throne, and had 
a deſign likewiſe to cut him off, to ſe- 
cure himſelf in it. This Artaxerxes 
believing, went immediately to his 


To = . FI 1 
we have exhibited under the name 
AHasSUERT'S, that whereby the book 


BG 
brother's apartment, and, by the aſ- 


ſiſtance of Artabanus and his guards, 
ſlew him, thinking all the time that 


he acted in his own defence. Hy- 


ſtaſpes, the ſecond ſon of Xerxes, to 
whom, on the death of his father and 


elder brother, the crown now belong- 


ed, was in Bactria, and conſequently | 
at a great diſtance. Artabanus, with- 
out troubling himſelf at all about 


this, took Artaxerxes and placed him 


on the throne, with a deſign to pull 
him down as ſoon as matters were 
Tipe for his own aſcent. But this 
prince having diſcovered the conſpi- 
racy, prevented it, and put Artabanus 
himſelf to death, before his treaſon was 
come to maturity. But notwithſtand- 


ing this, he was not altogether ſettled 
on the throne : the friends and rela- 
tions of Artabanus formed a powerful 
party againſt him, levied troops and 


gave him battle, which they loſt, He 
afterwards marched againſt his brother 
 Hyſtaſpes governor of Bactria. He 
made war againſt him for two years 


DS 


ſucceſſively, and in the ſecond defeated 
| him ina bloody engagement. By this 
longer hands than common; and that 


victory he became pcaceable poſſeſſor 


of the empire, put new governors in 


moſt of the provinces, and uſed great 
application in reforming the diſorders 


and abuſes of the preceding govern- 
ment, whereby he gained the eſteem 


and friendſhip of his people. 
About three years after this, the 


Egyptians, growing weary of the Per- 
ſian yoke, rebelled againſt Artaxerxes, 
and choſe Marus prince of the Libyans 
for their king. They invited the 
_ Athenians to aſſiſt them, who at that 
time had a fleet of an hundred fail in 
the iſland of Cyprus: Upon the news 
of this revolt, Artaxerxes levied _ 
an army of zoo, ooo men, with a re- 
ſolution to march againſt Egypt: but 
his friends having adviſed him not to 
hazard his perſon, he truſted the care 
of this expedition to Achemenides, 


one of his brothers, or as others will 
have it, his uncle, Upon his arrival 
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in. Egypt, he was defeated by the 
Egyptians, ſupported by the Athe- 


nians, who were come to their aſſiſt- 
ance. 'There were 100,000 Perſians 


computed to have been killed in this 
battle, and they who eſcaped retired 


to Memphis: thither the conquerors 
purſued them, and immediately made 
themſelves maſters of two parts of the 
city. But the Perſians fortifying 
themſelves in the third, called the 
White-wall, maintained 3 there 
of three years, with great 
After which time Artaxerxes ſent two 
of his generals Megabyſus and Arta- 
haſus to their aſſiſtance, who delivered 
them, defeated Inarus's army, and 
ſubjected Egypt once more to the 


dominion of the Perſians. 


In the mean time, the Athenians, who 
had kept up the rebellion of the 
Egyptians, ated offenſively againſt 
the Perfians, and did them very con- 
ſiderable damages on many occafions, 
which obliged Artaxerxes at laſt to 


make peace with them, upon the con- 


ditions following. 1. That all the 
Greek cities of Aſia ſhould have li- 
berty, and the choice of the ſeveral 
laws and government under which 
they were inclined to live. 2. That 


no Perſian veſſel of war ſhould enter 
the ſeas from the Euxine as far as the 


coaſt of Pamphylia. 3. That no Per- 
ſitan commander ſhould come nearer 


with his troops than within three days 
march of theſe ſeas. 4. That the 


Athenians ſhould no more attack any 


of the lands belonging to the king's 
VVV 
Artaxerxes, after having for five years 
reſiſted the prayers ik. 1mportunitics 
of his mother, who defired Inarus of 


him, and thoſe Athenians that had 
been taken with him in Egypt, that 
the might ſacrifice them to the manes 
of her {on Ackemenides, at laſt gave 


them up to her. This inhumanity fo 


exaſperated Megabyſus, who, after 


the victory obtained over them, had 
given them his word for their ſafety, 
that he left the court, and retired to 


1 152 } 


ravery. 


ART 
Syria, whereof he was governor, and 
there levied an army in order to take 
his revenge. The king ſent Oſiris 
againſt him with an army of 200,000 
men : but Ofiris was beaten, wounded, 
and taken priſoner by Megabyſus. 
The next year, he ſent another army 
againſt him, under the command of 


Menoſſanes one of his generals: but 


he too was overcome, and put to 


flight by Megabyſus. At length Ar- 
taxerxes pardoned Megabyſus, af- 
ter which he returned to court, 
Artaxerxes having reigned ſeven and 


world 3579. 


ARTAXERXES. Ezra gives this 


forty years, died in the year of the 


name to the Magus, called byJuſtin, o- 
_ ropaſtes ; by Herodotus, Smerdis ; by 
 Zichylus, Mardus; by Cteſias, Sphen- 


dadates : This Magus, after the death 
of Cambyles, uſurped the empire of 
the Perſians, pretending to be Smierdis 


the ſon of Cyrus, whom Cambyſes 


had put to death. The hiſtory of this 


Magus is more particularly related 


under the article Au AsUERUSs, the 
huſband of Eſther, whom we have 
ſuppoſed to be Darius the ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes. This is ſuppoſed to be 


the Artaxerxes Who wrote a letter to 


his governors beyond the Euphrates, 
(Ezra iv. 17, &c.) ſignifying to them, 
that having received the advice which 


they had given relating to the Jews, 


he had ordered the records to be con- 
ſulted, and had found that Jeruſalem 


was formerly a powerful city, which 
had revolted from the kings of old, 
that therefore he required them to ac- 


quaint the Jews with his commands, 


to deſiſt from their undertaking to re- 


build Jeruſalem, till they ſhould re- 


ceive further orders. 


Crete in the room of Titus, (iii. 12.) 
while he continued with, St. Paul at 
Nicapolis, where he paſſed the winter, 
We know nothing particularly, of the 
life or death of Artemas ; but the em- 


ployment to which he was appointed 
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ARTEMAS, St. Pauls diſciple, 
who was ſent by that apoſtle into 
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ASA 
by the apoſtle is a proof of his great 
R TICLESGC of Faith, among the 


Jews, are theſe articles, which were 
prepared by Maimonides in his expla- 
nation of the Miſna ; they are reckoned 


® thirteen in ee de and are received 
by all Jews without e or 
4 contradiction. 

* ARUBOTH, or Ananotu, a city 
or country belonging | 
Judah, (1 Kings iv. 10.) the true ſitu- 
. ation whereof is not known. 


ARUMAH, a city near Sechem, 


(Judges ix. 41) where Abimelech 
8 dwelt. _ 


ARZA, governor of Tirza; fix 
merly the capital of all the kingdom 


belonging to the ten tribes of Iſrael. 
In the houſe of Arza it was, that Zimri 
killed Elah, king of Iſrael, (1 Kings 
vi. 9.) in the year of the world 30/5, 
before Chriſt 929. 


ASA, the ſon of Aim king of 


1 Judah, ſucceeded his father in the 
year of the world 3049, before Chriſt 
955. Hereigned one and forty years 
in Jeruſalem, and his mother was 
Maachah the daughter of Abiſhalom. 
2 1Kings xv. 8. & /eg. and 2 Chr. xiv. 
1, 2. Aſa as he enjoyed the felicity 
= of a ſettled peace, for the firſt ten 
years of his reign, he wilely made 
2 ule of it in reforming many abuſes 
that had been tolerated in former 
= reigns, 
broke down the idols, and demoliſhed 
| their altars, in all the cities of Judah: 


He expelled the ſodomites, 


but we are told, (1 Kings 16. 14.) that 


he had not power or authority enough 
to deſtroy the high-places : however, 


we find this ſeemingly contradicted by 
a paſſage 1 in Chron. Liv. 3. here we 
are told, That Aſa took away the 
* altars of the ſtrange gods, and the 
: high-places,” For the right under- 
landing and reconciling this ſeeming 
antilogy, Patrick and Calmet in their 
commentaries on theſe pallages ob- 
ſerve, that there were two 


[153] 


to the tribe of W 


kinds of. 
-high-plages, the one tolerated for re- 


AS A, 
ligious pu 
from their firſt inſtitution; the one 


frequented by devout worſhippers, 5 | 
other made the receptacle of the 
wicked and 1dolatrous only. Now 


theſe laſt were the altars and high- 


places which Aſa took away, where | 


the people facrificed to ſtrange gods : 


but thoſe where God alone was wor- 
ſhipped, had obtained ſo long, and 
were looked upon with fo ſacred a 
veneration, that he could not, without 
Pa giving a general offence, aboliſh them, 
tho! he knew they were contrary to 
a divine injunction; nor was there 
any prince that had the courage to de- 


molith them, till Hezekiah made a 


thorough reformation in the religious 43 


worſhip of his country. 


The veſſels of gold and filver which 

both he and his father had conſecrated to 
the ſervice of the temple, he preſented: 
to the prieſts; and, by all the en- 


forcement of the royal authority, com- 


pelled his ſubjects to be religious. 
This time of peace he likewiſe made 
uſe of to fortify ſeveral cities on the 
frontier parts of his kingdom, and to 


© 


train up his ſubjects in the art of war; 
inſomuch that in a ſhort time he had 
an army of three hundred thouſand 
men of Judah, armed with ſhields 
and two hundred and 
| fourſcore thouſand men of Benjamin, 


and pikes; 


armed with ſnields and arrows, all 
perſons of courage, and reſolved to, 
defend their country. 


In this ſituation of affairs, Zerah king 
of Ethiopia, or rather of Cuih, which 
is that part of Arabia which joins to 


Egypt, invaded Judea, with a mil- 


lion of foot, and three hundred cha- 
riots, and advanced as far as Mare- 5 


ſhah : but he was vanquihed by Aſa 


with a much inferior force: for as 


ſoon as che battle began, Aſa havin 


prayed uato the Lord, he ſtruck the 


Arabians with ſach a pa: ne fear, that 
tiey began to fly; and Aſa and his 
army, ha aving purſued them, took the 
ſpoil of their camp, carried away their 

3 | Cattle, 


urpoſes, the other abominable, 


cattle, ſmote the cities that were in 


league with them, and fo returned in 


triumph to Jeruſalem. 


After ſo ſignal a victory, Ala con- 


tinued in peace for the ſpace of five 
: youre more, in which time he thought 


ſelf obliged both in gratitude to 
God, and in compliance to the en- 
couragement which his prophet Aza- 
riah had given him, (2Chro.xv. 1, &c.) 


to ſet himſelf about a thorough refor- 


mation in religion. To this purpoſe, 


de executed all that could be convicted 
of ſodomy. He deſtroyed all the idols 
that were to be found, not only in 
Judah and Benjamin, but in any of 
che conquered countries likewiſe. He 
_ repaired the altar of burnt-offerings, 
and ſummoned not only natives, but 
ſtrangers alſo to the worſhip of the 
true God. On a ſolemn feſtival which 
he had appointed, he ordered ſeven 
hundred oxen, and ſeven thouſand 
| ſheep, part of the ſpoil which he had 
taken from the Arabians, to be ſacri- 
ficed; and, at the ſame time, en- 
gaged in a covenant with his ſubjects, 
Which was confirmed by oath, that 
_ whoever 
worſhip of God, ſhould have the 
ſentence of the law executed upon 
him; and that he ſhould infallibly be 
put to death. He deprived his own 
mother of the ſovereign authority, and 
took from her the marks of royalty, 
| becauſe ſhe had erected an idol in a 


ſhould forſake the true 


grove conſecrated to ſome obſcene 


_ deity, which ſome will have to be 
Aſtarte, and others Priapus, in the 
ſacrifices of which laſt deity, according 
to the Vulgate tranſlation of this — 


ſage, (1 Kings xv. 13. 2 Chr. xv. 16.) 


this queen-mother was the high- 
prieſteſs. However this might be, 
due burnt both the idol and the grove, 
nin the valley of Hinnom, and threw 
their aſhes into the brook Kidron, as 
_ Moſes did before the golden calf. Ex. 


XXXU. 20. ; | 1 
The fame of this reformation, and the 


bleſſings wherewith God had hitherto 


© 


J TX 5 
diſtinguiſhed Afa's reign, made the 


ſubjects of Baaſha, mow king of Iſrael, 
come over 1n great numbers to Jeru- 


ſalem, which Baaſha perceiving was 


reſolved, if poſſible, to put a flop to, 
and therefore he fortified Ramah, a 
town in the tribe of Benjamin, ſo con- 


veniently ſituated, by keeping a good 


garriſon there; that he might hinder all 
paſſing to and fro without leave; and ſo 


cut off all communication between his 
people and thoſe of Judah. 2 Chro. 


xvi. Aſa, hearing of this, and knowing the 
intent and purpoſe of the ſtratagem, was 
reſolved to give him a diverſion, if he 


poſſibly could, on the other ſide. TO 


this end, in the thirty -ſixth, or, accord- 
ing to chronologers, the twenty- ſixth 
year of his reign, Aſa took all the 
ſilver and gold that was in the temple, 
as well as what was found in his own 
exchequer, and ſent it as a preſent to 
Benhadad king of Syria, requeſting 
his aſſiſtance againſt Baaſna. The 
largeneſs of the preſent ſoon had its 


effect, for Benhadad immediately at- 


tacks ſeveral cities in Iſrael with ſuch 


ſucceſs, that Baaſha was forced to 


abandon his new deſign of fortifying 


his frontiers towards Judah, in order 


to defend the other parts of his king- 


dom that were thus furiouſly invaded, 


which gave Aſa an opportunity to de- 
moliſh the works that were begun at 


Ramah; and with the materials that 
Baaſha had prepared, to build him 


two cities in his own dominions, 

Gedan and Mizpan, Eo: 
This application however to Ben- 
hadad for aſſiſtance, was in Aſa a 
thing inexcuſable. It implied a diſ- 
truſt of God's power and goodneſs to 
help him, of which he had ſo lately 
ſo large an experience, and therefore 
the prophet Hanani was ſent to re- 


prove him for it: but inſtead of re- 
ceiving his reproofs with temper and 


_ thanktulneſs, he was ſo exaſperated 
with them, that he put the prophet in 


chains, and gave orders at the ſame 
time, for the execution of ſeveral of 


his 
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his ſubjects. The truth is, towards book of the law, which had been 
the latter part of his life, he grew found in the temple. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20. 
very peevith and paſſionate, and un- ASAPH, the ſon of Berachiah, 
eaſy with thoſe that were about him, (1 Chr. vi. 29.) of the tribe of Levi, 
which charity would be apt to think and the father of Zaccur, Joſeph, Ne- 
proceeded from his diſtemper, a ſevere thaniah, and Afarelah, (6. xxv. 2.) 
gout in all probability, whoſe humour was a celebrated muſician in David's 
= riſing upwards, killed him in the time. In the diſtribution of the Le- 
year of the world 3090, and in the vites, which this prince made for the 
one and fortieth year of his reign. ſervice of ſinging in the temple, he 
The ſcripture reproaches him with appointed thoſe of Kohath's family to 
having recourſe to phyſicians rather be placed in the middle, about the 
than to the Lord. He was ſucceeded altar of burnt-ſacrifices ; thoſe of Me- 
by his ſon Jehoſhaphat : but inſtead of rari's family had the left; and thoſe 
being interred, as the manner of the of Gerſhon's the right. Aſaph, who 
= Jews then was, he ordered his body was of this Jaſt family, preſided over 
to be burnt with great quantities of that band whoſe ſtation was appointed 
= perfumes and ſpices, and his bones to the right; and his deſcendants kept 
and aſhes to be collected and buried the ſame place, and had the ſame 
in a ſepulchre, which he had pro- rank in the temple. We find ſeveral 
= vided for himſelf in the city of Pſalms with Aſaph's name in the title, 
Dl 22s the hftieth, feventy-third, -and the - 
It is, however, matter of doubt with ten following pſalms, the ſtile whereof 
= ſome annotators, whether the body of is more lofty and elevated than that 
Aſa was actually burnt, or only ſome of the pſalms of David. But it is ob- 
ſpices and odoriferous drugs, to pre- ſerved, that Afaph can hardly be ſup- 
vent any bad ſmell that might attend poſed to have written all the pſalms 
the corple. The words of the text which are inſcribed with his name, 
are, (2 Chr. xvi. 14.) They laid becauſe ſome of them relate to the 
© © him on the bed which was filled Babyloniſh captivity. See PsaLMs. 
with ſweet odours and divers kind Asarn was allo the father of Joah, 
Hof ſpices prepared by the apothe- who was ſecretary to king Hezekiab. 
= © caries art; and they made a great 2 Kings xvii. 18. „„ 
burning for him.” For the different ASCENSION of our Lord, a feſtival 
opinions of writers on this head, ſee of the church, in memory of Jeſus _ 
Patrick's and Calmet's Commentaries on Chriſt's aſcending up into heaven 
the text. Forty days after his reſurrection, in his 

ASAHEL, the ſon of Zeruiah, and human nature, and in the preſence of 
brother of Joab, was killed by Abner his diſciples. Our Saviour having 
in the battle of Gibeon, (2 Sam. ii. converſed with his apoſtles, for forty 
18, 19.) while he obſtinately perſiſted days after his reſurrection, and ſuf- 
in the purſuit of that general. To re- ficiently inſtructed them, led them 
venge his death, Joab his brother, ſome from Jeruſalem as far as Bethany and 
= years after (16. iii. 26, 27.) treacherouſly the mount of Olives, at half a league's 
= killed Abner, who was come to wait diſtance from Jeruſalem, -Luke xxiy, 
on David at Hebron, in order to pro- 50. and Acts i. 4, &c. Then lifting | 
cure him to be acknowledged by all up his hands to bleſs them, he was 
Irael, in the manner already related raiſed up to heaven in their fight, and 
under the article AEX. ſet down at the right hand of his fa- 
* ASAIAH, a ſervant of king Joſiah, ther, there to continue till he ſhall 
| who was ſent by that prince to conſult deſcend at the laſt day to judge the 

Huldah the propheteſs, concerning the quick and the dead, and render to 


every. 


an 


ASE 
every. man 2 to his works. 
It is believed by Euſebius and ſeveral 
others, that our Saviour did eat with 
his diſciples in a cave of mount Olivet, 

before he ſeparated from them; and 
that there he communicated to his diſ- 
ciples the moſt hidden myſteries of his 

doctrine before his aſcenſion. Several 
of the antients affirm, that Jeſus Chritt, 
when he aſcended up into heaven, 


left the print of his feet on the ground, 
and that the marks continued ever af- 
ter, notwithſtanding that the faithful 
every day carried away the earth of 


the place, to preſerve it out of devo- 
tion. To this miracle another is added, 
which is, that the empreſs Helena 
having built the magnificent church of 
the Aſcenſion, in the midſt of which is 
this ſpot of ground, when the Work- 


men would have covered it with a 


marble pavement, like the reſt, they 


could not effect it; whatever they laid 


upon the place immediately quitting 


it. The original of this feſtival was 


ſo antient that St. Auſtin could de- 
rive it from no other fountain but 


either apoſtolical inſtitution, or the 


general agreement of the church, in 
Gre Z 
AsSENATH, the daughter of Po- 


tiphar, and wife of the patriarchJoſeph, 
and the mother of Ephraim and Ma- 
naſſeh. Gen. xli. 45, 50. xlvi. 20. 


It is a queſtion whether Aſenath be 
the daughter of the ſame Potiphar 


who bought Joſeph, and afterwards, 
being impoſed on by his wife's flanders, 
_ threw him into a dungeon. The He- 

| brews, cited in Origen, relate, that 


Aſenath diſcovered: to her father Poti- 


tus, and ſome others are perſuaded 
that Aſenath 1s the daughter of Poti- 
phar, Joſeph's firſt maſter. But the 
generality of the fathers and expoſitors 
are of a contrary opinion, for reatons 


Wis 


— 


1 


"I 
which will be taken notice of. under 
me oct To rirday. © ND 5 


There are ſeveral fabulous relations of 
the rabbins concerning the manner 


wherein Aſenath became Joſeph's wite, 
for a detail of which, if any perſon is 
curious to read, he may conſult Vicen- 
tii Beluacenſ. Speculi. t. 4. J. I. c. 118. 


AsHAN, a city of the tribe Judah. 


Joſh. xv. 42. 

ASHBEL, the ſecond ſon of Ben- 
jamin. 1 Chr. viii. 1 Numb. xxvi. 
39 NS 


the Vulgate, or Azorus accordin 


to the Greek, a city which was aſſigned 


by Joſhua (xv. 47.) to the tribe of 


Judah,” but was poſſeſſed a long time 


by the Philiſtines, and rendered famous 
for the temple of their god Dagon. 
It lies upon the Mediterranean-Sea, 
about nine or ten miles north of Gaza, 
and in the times when chriſtianity 
flouriſhed in thoſe parts, was made an 
epiſcopal fee, and continued a fair vil- 


lage till the days of St. Jerom. See 


Wells's Geography of the Old and New 
Teſtament. „ „„ 
Asubop, AzoTH, or Azorus, 
was one of the five governments be- 


longing to the Philiſtines. Herodotus 
ſays, that Pſammetichus king of Egypt 
lay nine and twenty years before Azo- 


tus; ſo that of all the cities we know 


of, none ever maintained fo long a 


ſiege. Judas Maccabæus (Macc. ix. 


18.) was killed on mount Azotus. 


ASHER, the fon of Jacob, and 
Zilpah, his wife Leah's ſervant. Gen, 
XXX. 13. We know nothing particu- 


| larly of the life or death of this pa- 
phar what pailed between Joſeph and 
her mother; and convinced him that 
there was no ground for the ſuſpicions 
which he had conceived againit his 
_ ſervant. St. Jerom, Rupert, Toſta- 


triarch, as there 1s no credit to be 
given to what is ſaid concerning him 


in the Teſtament of the twelve patri- 


archs, where we find a long diſcourſe 
concerning Ather, and a prediction of 
the captivity of his tribe, its deliver- 
ance by Jeſus Chriſt, and of his burial 


at Hebron. Aſher had four ſons and 


one daughter. And (644: xlix.) the in- 
ritance belonging to his children lay 


ASHDOD, Azorn according to 
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24.) with Phœnicia to the weſt of it, 
mount Libanus to the north, mount 
Carmel and the tribe of Hachar to the 
ſouth, and the tribe of Zebulun and 
Naphthali to the eaſt. The tribe 
of Aſher never poſſeſſed=the whole 
extent of ground which was al- 
ſigned to it; its allotment was to 


reach Libanus, part of Syria and 
Phænicia: but either its weakneſs, its 


negligence, or its fins, or all theſe put 
together, ſays F. Calmet, were the 


cauſe that it could never get poſſeſſion 
JJ; TO... 
AsHHEsS, Cineres, the terrene, or 


earthy part of wood, and other com- 
buſtible bodies, remaining after they 
tre burnt, or conſumed with fire. ' Se- 
veral religious ceremonies depend 
5:5 the uſe of afhes. St. Jerom 
T 

themſelves in aſhes, as a ſign of mourn- 
ing. To' repent in fackcloth and 
aſhes is a W inet e in ſcri p- 
ture, for mourning and being afflicted 
for our ſins. There was a ſort of lye 


and luſtral water made with the aſhes 


of an heifer ſacrificed upon the great 


day of expiation ; the aſhes whereof 


were diftributed to the people, and this 
water was uſed in purifications as often 
#5 any touched a dead body, or was 
1 funerals. Numb. xix. 17. 
Tamar, after the injury received from 
her brother Amnon, covered her head 
with aſhes. 2 Sam. xiii. 19. The 
Pſalmiſt in great forrow ſays, that he 
had eaten athes as if it were bread. 


Pf. cii. 9. However this is to be con- 


ſidered as an hyperbole. He fat on 


aſhes, he threw aſhes on his head, his 
food, his bread was ſpoiled with the 
_ aſhes. wherewith he was covered. 


Jeremiah, in his Lamentations, (ili. 16.) 


introduces Jeruſalem ſaying, that the 
Lord had fed her with aſhes. God 
_ threatens his people with ſhowering 
duſt and aſhes upon the lands inſtead 


of rain, Deut. xxviii. 24. I am duſt 


; and aſhes, ſaid Abraham to the lord; 
| (Genel, xvili. 27.) and Job (xxxiv, 15.) 


SP +91. is 
in a very fruitful country, (Deut. xxxiii. declares that man, who is but duſt and 


ates, that the Jews in his time rolled 


ASH. 


aſhes, ſhall again turn to duſt. 


'The antient Perſians had a fort of 


puniſhment for ſome great criminals, 
which conſiſted in executing them in 
aſhes. 'The criminal was thrown head- 
long from a tower fifty cubits high, 
which was filled with aſhes to a par- 


ticular height. 2 Macc. xiii. 5,6. The 


motion which the criminal uſed to 
diſengage himſelf from this place, 
plunged him ſtill deeper into it, and 
this agitation was farther increaſed by 


a wheel which ſtirred the aſhes con- 
tinually about him, till at laſt he was 
ſtifled. See the article PuniSHMENT. 

AsSHIMA, the name of an idol 


worſhipped by the people of Hamath. 


2 Kings xvii. 30. Some of the rabbins 
Tay, it had the ſhape of an ape, others 


that it was repreſented under the form 


of a lamb, a goat, or a ſatyr. Selden 


ingenuouſly confeſſes, that he is wholly 
ignorant what this deity Was: Some 
conceive him to be the ſame as Mars, 
becauſe AS. among the Greeks ſtood 
for "Apys, and Schemah they ſay means 

hearing, and being obedient, and from 


hence they conclude him to be the 


got whom the Romans called Heſus. 


But the moſt probable conjecture is, 


that Aſhima is the diety whom the 
Hebrews call Haſhem : and Ebenezra, 
in his preface to the book of Eſther, 
ſays, that he ſaw in a Samaritan pen- 


tateuch, the word Bara Aſhima ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of Bare Elhim, 


that is the idol of Aſhima, put inſtead 


of the true God, Bochart cenſures 
this as falſe, and we have authentic 
copies of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
which prove it to be ſo, Aſhima 
may perhaps be derived from the 


Perſian 4/uman, which is the name of 


a genius preſiding over every thing 
which happens on the twenty-ſeventh 
day of every ſolar month, _ | 


- ASHKENAZ, the eldeſt fon of 


Gomer, Gen. x, 3, Calmet is of 


opinion, that he is the father of the 
Aſcantes, people, who dwelt about 
Tanais, and the Palüs Mæotis. | 


„  ASHNAH, 


ASH 


Judah. Joſh. xv. 33. | 
ASHPENAZ, intendant or gover- 
nor of king Nebithadnezzar's eunuchs. 
Dan. i. 3. He it was (ibid. 6.) that 
_ Changed the name of Daniel into that 


of Belteſhazzar, that of Hananiah into 
Shadrach, and that of Azariah into 


Abednego. Daniel having formed a 
reſolution to eat nothing dreſſed after 
the gentile manner, intreated Aſhpe- 
naz (ibid. ii.) to permit him and his 


companions to be ſerved with pulſe 


only, and ſuch other proviſions as 
were allowed of by the law of Moſes : 
but Aſhpenaz did not dare to ſuffer it, 
lleſt the king ſhould perceive it by the 
meager air of their countenances. 
| Notwithſtanding, Melzar, whom Aſh- 
penaz had appointed to be their go- 
vernor, privately gave them leave, and 
by the permiſſion of God this diet was 
fo far from impairing their good com- 
plections, that it rather increaſed the 
ſtrength and fulneſs of their perſons. 
ASHUR, the ſon of Shem, who 
3 his name to Aſſyria. It is be- 


lieved that Aſhur e ee 


the land of Shinar and about Baby- 


lonia, but that he was compelled by 


the uſurper Nimrod to go from thence, 
and ſettle higher towards the ſprings 


of Tigris, in the province of Aſſyria, 
ſo called from him, where he built 


the famous city of Nineveh, and thoſe 


of Rehoboth and Calah and Reſen. 


This is the ſenſe which is generally 


put upon theſe words of Moſes, (Gen. 
KX. 11, 12.) * Out of that land (Shinar) the planet Mars by his name, and 
went forth Aſhur and builded Ni- 


© neveh, and the city of Rehoboth, and 


| © Calah and Reſen, between Nine- 
32 i we ard once gh 


in a different manner. He under- 
ſtands it of Nimrod, who left his 
own country and attacked Aſſyria, 
which he made himſelf maſter of, and 


there built Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, 


and Reſen : here he eſtabliſhed the 
| ſeat of his empire, and became the 


moſt powerful, and probably the firlt 


; FE 2158] 
AsHNAH, a city in the tribe of 


that Moſes is not ſo exactly methodi- 
cal, but that upon mentioning Nim- 


pened to be led by a perſon of ano- 


land of Aſhur and the land of Nimrod 
are mentioned as two diſtinct countries 
in Micah; (v. 6.) and that if Nim- 


have been but one empire: nor could 


the Aſſyrians conquered the Babylo- 


and Aſſyria were two diſtinct king- 


monarch of the eaſt. Our author does ; 


not think it probable that Moſes 
ſhould give an account of the ſettle- 
ments of one of the ſons of Shem, 
where he is expreſly diſcourſing of 
Ham's family : he therefore . 
the text Out of that land went forth 
« Aſhur : he, 7. e. Nimrod,” went forth 
into Aſſyria.“ But others imagine 


rod and his people, he might hint at 
a colony which might depart from un- 
der his government, Hough it hap- 


ther family : add to this, that the 


rod had built Nineveh, and planted 
Aſſyria, Babylon and Aſſyria would 


the one be ſaid to have conquered the 


other with any propriety, whereas we 


are expreſsly told by Diodorus, that 


nians, and may thence infer- that be- 
fore Ninus united them, Babylonia 


doms, and the plantation of one and 
the ſame founder. Shuckford's Con- 
mee EEE Ci: 
Suidas, John Malala, and Cedrenu 
relate, that Thuras reigned at Nine“ 
veh after Ninus. He made war upon 
Caucaſus of the rage of Japhet, con- 
quered and killed him. After the 
death of Thuras, the Aſſyrians called 


adored him, under that of Baal, which 
in their language ſignifies the God of 


War. Daniel ſpeaks of this God Baal, 
who was worſhipped at Babylon. 80 


But Bochart explains the text of Moſes much we learn from Suidas. It is gene- 


rally believed that Thuras and Aſhur 
were the ſame perſons; and that the 


Baal of the Aſſyrians and Babylonians 


was their firſt King, and the founder 


of their monarchy. But inſtead of 

making Thuras the ſon and ſucceſſor 

of Ninus, Calmet obſerves, that, on 

the contrary, Ninus ſhould be ales 
2 . t 
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; Ninus the ſon of Belus. 


ASH 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Thuras, or 


N Aſnur, otherwiſe called Baal, or Be- 


Ius. For hiſtorians all agree in making 


ſome who confound Ninus with Aſhur, 
others make him the ſon of Nimrod; 


and in a matter of ſuch antiquity we 
indeed can hope to receive very little 
light from profane authors. But it 
is obſerved, that care ſhould be taken 
do diſtinguiſn between the old Belus, 
who is probably the ſame with Evo- 
chous king of Chaldæa; and Belus 
the Aſſyrian, the father of Ninus. Evo- 
chous, reigned at Babylon 440 years 
before Belus the Aſſyrian. The em- 
= pireof the Aſſyrians is thought to have 
been the moſt antient in the eaſt. The 
foundation of it is aſcribed to Aſhur, 
or Nimrod, or Belus, or Ninus. He- 
rodotus, who is generally followed in 
tis matter, ſays, that Ninus the ſon 
of Belus founded the Aſſyrian empire, 
| which ſubſiſted five hundred and twenty 
1 N in upper Aſia. Uſher fixes the 


eginning of this empire to the year 


of the world 27 37, before Jeſus Chriſt 
1267. The ſcripture in the place 
already quoted, ſpeaks of the founda- 
tion of the Aſſyrian empire by Nimrod 
long before Ninus, that is, about the 
time that the tower of Babel was 
built, in the year of the world 1757, 
before the taking of Babylon by Alex- 
ander the Great 1903 years. From 


this time the Babylonians continued 


to make their obſervations of the 
© heavens; and thoſe which were ſent 
by Calliſthenes to Ariſtotle, had a re- 
troſpect of 1903 years. Dionyſius 
© Halicarnaſſeus obſerves very well, 
that the Afyrian empire was at its 


beginning of very ſmall extent, and 


this ſufficiently appears from the kings 
of Shinar, Elam, Chaldza, and Ella- 
= far, (Gen. xix.) coming to attack the 
kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, and the 
neighbouring cities, at.the time when 
the Aſſyrian empire founded by Nim- 
rod muſt have long ſubſiſted; and be- 
fore Ninus the ſon of Belus founded, 
or father aggrandized, the only empire 
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But there are 


from north to ſouth. 


Aſia Major and Africa. 
the world, and even Aſia-Minor, were 


ASI 
of Aſſyria, which was known to pro- 
fane authors : for they had no notice 
of that which was eſtabliſhed by Nim- 

rod. See the article AssYRIA. 
ASIA, one of the four grand divi- 
ſions of the earth, ſituated between 
25 and 148 degrees of longitude caſt 

from London, and between the equa- 
tor, and 72 degrees of north latitude z 
bounded by the frozen ocean on the 

north, by the Pacific ocean on the 
caſt; by the Indian ocean on the 
South, and by the Red-Sea on the 
ſouth-weſt, and by the Mediterranean 


and Euxine ſeas, &c. on the weſt and 


north-weſt ; being 4800 miles long, 
from eaſt to welt, and 4300 broad, 


This quarter of the world is divided 
into the caſtern, middle, and weſtern 
diviſions ; the firſt comprehending the 
empire of China, Chineſe Tartary, 
and the oriental iſlands, lying ſouth 
and eaſtward of China. The ſecond, 
or middle diviſion, comprehending 
India, Uſbec Tartary, Calmuc Tar- 


tary, and Siberia; and the third or 


weſtern diviſion comprebending Perſia, 
Arabia, Aſtracan, and Circaſſian Tar- 
tary, and Turky in Aſia. 5 
The word Aſia when put alone, un- 


leſs otherwiſe determined by the con- 


text, ſignifieth one of the four quarters 
of the world. That part of it which 


lies between mount Taurus on the 


eaſt, and the Helleſpont on the weſt, 


is called the Leſſer Aſia, or Natolia; 
and that part of the Leſſer-Aſia which 


fell to the Romans by Attalus's will, 


was the Proper Alia, Prideaux's Con- 


, 
The antient Hebrews: were ſtrangers 


to the diviſion of the earth into three 


or four parts, and we never find the 
name Aſia in any book written in the 
Hebrew. This nation ſeemed to think 
that the continent conſiſted only of 

The reſt of 


comprized under the name of the iſles 
of the Gentiles, (Gen. x. 5.) We are 


unacquainted with the true etymology 


i of 


* 


„ 
of the word Aſia. We find it in no part 
of the Old Teſtament: but in the books 

of the Maccabees, and in the New 

Teſtament, it frequently occurs. Aſia 

zs looked upon as that part of the 
world, which, of all others, has been 
moſt peculiarly diſtinguiſhed by heaven. 
There it was the firſt man was created; 
there the patriarchs lived, the law was 
given to Moſes, and, the greateſt and 

_ Moſt celebrated monarchies were 
Formed ; from thence the firſt founders 
of cities and nations in other quarters 
of the world brought their colonies. 
Laltly, in Aſia Tels Thrift appeared, 
there it was that he wrought the ſal- 
vation of mtinkind, that he died and 

| roſe again, and from thence it is that 
dhe light of the goſpel was diffuſed 
over all the world, Laws, arts, 
Tiences, and religion almoſt all had 

| their original in Aſia. RS nt al 
©. ASKELON, a city in the land of 
ce Philiſtines, ſituated between Azoth 
and Gaza, upon the coaſt of the Me- 
diterranean-Sca, about 520 furlongs 
From jeruſalem. It is iaid to have 
been of great note amongſt the Gen- 
tiles for a temple didicated to Derceto, 
the mother of Semeramis, here wor- 
ſhipped in the form of a mermaid; 
and for another of Apollo, where 
Herod the father of Antipater, and 
grandfather of Herod the Great, 


| Terved as prieſt. The tribe of Judah 


after the death of Joſhua (Judges i. 
18.) took the city of Aſkelon; being 
one of the five governments belong ing 
to the Philiftines. The place at this 


day is very inconfiderable. There is 


much mention of the wine of Aſkelon, 


and the cypreſs-tree, a ſhrub that was 


very much eſteemed, and was very 


common in this place. Calmet's Dict. aud 


Wellis Geography of the Old Teftament. 


_  ASMODEDUS, a certain evil ſpirit 


that beſet Sarah, the daughter of Ra- 
auel, and killed her ſeven firſt huſ- 
bands, which ſhe had before Tobias; 


(Tobit vi. 14. iii. 8.) but was after- 


Wards expelled by the help of ſmoke 


ariſing from the gall of a fiſh, and 


| [ 160 |] 


The rabbins fay, that Aſmodeus was 


temple at Jeruſalem ; that by ſome 


ſmoke arifin 
which Tobias burnt, refted intirely 


dæmons being ſubſtances. purely ſpi- 


upon in that manner; that ĩt deadened 
plaincd in an allegorical ſenſe, as ſig- 


Egypt. See Calmet's Difſertation on 


AsMONEAN S, 
the Maccabees, the deſcendants of 


=. = 
bound by the angel Raphael in the 
defarts of Upper Egypt. 76. viii, 2, 3, 
born in an inceſtuous manner of Tubal- 
Cain and Noema his ſiſter ; and that 
it was his love of Sarah that made 
him kill thoſe who married her. The 
rabbins farther relate, that Aſmodeus 
drove Solomon 'out of his kingdom, 
and took his place : but that Solomon 
returning dethroned him, and loaded 
him with fetters. They pretend like- 
wiſe, that this prince forced Aſmo- 
deus to afift him in building the 


ſecret he learned of the dæmon, he 
built it without hammer, ax, or any 
irol.- 001; (1 Kings vi. 7.) making ule 
of the ſtone Schamir, which cuts ſtone 
as a diamond does glaſs. As to the 
manner of driving away this evil fpirit 
from Sarah, the learned father Cal- 
met {uppoſes, that the effect of the 
from the fiſh's gall, 


on the ſenſes of Tobias and Sarah; 
ritual, and therefore not to be wrought 


the ſenſe of pleaſure and all luſtful in- 
clinations in them; and that the 
chaining up Afmodeus is to be ex- 


nifying God's order declared to him 
by Raphael, obliging him to come no 
more near Sarah, nor appear hereafter 
any where, but in the utmoſt parts of 


Ajmodeus before Tobit. See alſo the 
article To BIAS. . 


a name given to 


Mattathias. The family of the Aſmo- 
neans became very illuſtrious in the 
latter times of the Hebrew common- 
wealth ; it was the ſupport both of 
the religion and liberty of the Jews; 
and was poſſeſſed of the ſupreme au- 
thority from Mattathias to the reign 
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of Herod the Great, for the ſpace of 


128 years. See MaccaßzESS and 
KinGs Of THE JEW. | = 
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ASP 


Tt is no where aid, whether the Aſmo- 


næans were of the race of Jozadack, 


in whoſe family the office of high- 
prieſt continued in a lineal deſcent till 
Alcimus was promoted to this dignity. 
This is certain of the Aſmonæans, that 
they were of the race of Joarib, which 
was the firſt claſs of the ſons of Aaron; 
and therefore upon the failure of the 


former pontifical family(which had then 
happened by the fiight of Onias, the 
ſon of Onias, into Egypt) they had 
the beſt right then to ſucceed. Ard 
with this right, Jonathan took the 


office, when nominated to it by the 


king then reigning in Syria; and alſo 


elected thereto by the general ſuffrage 
of all the people of the land. Pri- 
, 
ASNAPPAR, king of Aſſyria, who 
ſent the Cuthzans into the country 


belonging to the ten tribes, Ezra iv. 


10. Many take this prince to be Sal- 
maneſar ; but others, with more pro- 
bability, take him for Efar-haddon. 
ASP, a imall poiſonous kind of 
ſerpent, which gives a ſpeedy but 


_ ealy death. The ſcripture otten * 


of the aſp. The moſt remarkable 
place wherein it is mentioned, is where 


it is ſaid to ſtop its ears, that it may 
not hear the voice of the charmer. It 
is affirmed with great confidence, that 


this animal fops its ears to prevent its 
hearing any one who would charm it. 
Virgil's Marrubian prieſt excelled in 


this art, 


| Marrubia wenit de gente ſacerdos, 


Vipereo generi & graviter ſpirantibus 


Sparg ere qui ſoninos cantuque manugue 


| ſalebat. hs Lneid. VII. 750. 
and the Pſalmiſt (Pfal. Iviii. 5.) alludes 


to this, when he ſays, That the fury 


of the wicked is like that of the 


* ſerpent and deaf adder' (or wall 


Properly aſp, as the Septuagint any 


ulgate render the original 53H) 
which ſtoppeth its ears that it may 


not hear the voice of the charmer.' 


Vor. I. 


1 * 
Some are of opinion that there is a 
ſort of aſp that really is deaf, which 
of all others is the moſt dangerous; 


ASP 


and that the Pſalmiſt here ſpeaks of 
this. Others will have it, that the 


aſp proving old, becomes deaf of one 
ear, and ſtops the other with earth 


that it may not hear the voice of the 
charmer. 


This ſpecies of ſerpent is frequently 
mentioned by authors, but ſo care- 


leſsly deſcribed, that it is not eaſy to 
determine which, if any, of the ſpecies 
known at preſent, may be called by 
this name. It is ſaid to be common 
in Africa, and about the banks of the 
Nile. 
Naturaliſts however mention three 
ſpecies of aſps, the firſt called Cherſæa, 


See Ray's Syn, Anim. p. 288. 


the ſecond Chelidonia, and the third 
Ptyas ; being the moſt fatal of all. 
It is with tne aſp that Cleopatra is ſaid 


to have diſpatched herſelf : but the 
fact is conteſted, and Brown places it 
among his vulgar errors. Lord Bacon 
makes the aſp the leaſt painful of all 
the inſtruments of death: he ſuppoſes 


the poiſon to have an affinity with 


opium, but to be leſs diſagreeable in its 
operation, though this does not agree 
with the deſcriptions given by Dioſco- 
rides and others. 
the bite, the ſight becomes dim, a 
ſenſible tumor ariſes; a moderate 1 
2- 


Immediately after 


is felt in the ſtomach; though 


thiolus will have the ſymptoms to be 


more violent, and even attended with 
convulſions. The bite of an aſp is 


{aid by Ariſtotle to admit of no re- 
medy; and Pliny and Ægineta allow 
of no other cure, but to cut off the 
M | wounded 


Laftly, authors again pre- 
tend, that the aſp, as well as other 
ſerpents, hears very well, but that 
when any one would charm it, it ſtops _ 
its ears by applying one very cloſe to 
the earth, and ſtopping the other with _ 
the end of its tail. With regard to 
the charming of ſerpents, the reader 
may conſult Bochart, and F. Calmet's 
diſſertation written expreſly on this 
ſubject, and placed at the beginning 
of the firſt volume on the Pſalms. 
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Simon his brother retire 
| fart of Thecoe, near the lake Aſphar. 
Calmet thinks it probable, that this 


' wounded part, However the ſkin and 
exuvia of this creature had a place in 
the materia medica of the antients, 


- ASPHAR, a lake mentioned in 


the firſt book of Maccabees, (ix. 33.) 
where it is ſaid, that 8 and 
into the de- 


lake is the ſame with the /acus Aſp hal- 


tites, or the lake of Sodom, which, we 
are told by Maundrel, the preſent in- 


habitants adjacent to this lake call the 


lake of Lot. It had the name of La- 


cus Aſphaltites given it, on account of 
the great quantity of aſphaltus, or bi- 


tumen in it; being in ſuch quantities 


that no fiſh can live in the waters; nor 
can a man without difficulty ſink in 


them, by reaſon of their weight and 


denſity. Sometimes there are pieces 
of bitumen to be ſeen on the top of 
the waters, as large as a boat, or ſome 
ſuch veſſel: this the Arabians make 
much uſe of in their medical prepa- 


rations, but more - eſpecially in em- 


| balming dead bodies. As the He- 
- brews call nitre and bitumen ſalt, the 


| Dead-Sea is called by them the Salt- 


Sea. Galen ſays, that it is not only 
falt to the taſte, but bitter too; and 
ſo impregnated with falt, that they 


Who {ſink deep in it, come out all 


covered with brine; and that falt 


thrown into it will ſcarce melt at all. 


It is ſuppoſed to be called the Dead- 
| Sea, becauſe no animal can live in it; 


though Maundrel ſeems to ſuſpect the 


truth of this; having obſerved among 
the pebbles on the ſhore, two or three 
ſhells of fiſh reſembling oyſter-ſhells. 


According to Joſephus's account, the 


lake of Sodom is 580 furlongs long, 
from the mouth of the river Jordan 
to Zohar, and 150 furlongs broad. 

The lake Aſphaltites receives all the 
waters of Jordan, of the brooks Arnon 
and Jabbok, and other waters which 
deſcend from all the neighbouring 
mountains; and notwithſtanding it has 
no viſible outlet, it does not overflow. 
It is however believed, that it diſ- 


9 


ASS 

charges itſelf by ſome ſubterraneous 
channels into the Mediterranean. See 
SODOM. | | | 

The aſphaltus or bitumen of Judea, or 
the Dead-Sea, riſing at particular ſea- 
ſons from the bottom of the lake, and 
appearing npon the water in a 3 
quantity together, is thought to be 
the beſt of any that is known: it is of 
a ſhining purple colour, very weighty, 
and of a ſtrong ſmell: but that now 
in the ſhops, fold under the name of 
the judea- bitumen, is no more than 
a compoſition of oil, brimſtone, and 


pitch, there being none brought hither 


from Judea. 5 VN 

ASRIEL. This is the name of two 
different men mentioned in ſcripture; 
one whereof is the ſon of Gilead and 
head of the family of the Aſrielites; 
(Numb. xxvi. 31.) the other, the ſon 
of Manaſſeh, Joſh. xvii. 2. 1 Chr. vii. 


ASS, a quadruped of the horſe- 


kind, with a long head, long ears, a 


round body covered with a ſhort and 
coarſe hair, generally of a pale dun 
colour, with a ſtroak of black running 
down its back, and acroſs the ſhoul- 


ders; and a tail not hairy all the way, 


as in a horſe, but only at the end. 


The horſe and aſs are fo nearly allied, 


that they will copulate together, and 
the produce is a mule, a creature of a 
middle nature between its two parents, 
but incapable of propagating its ſpecies, 
ſo careful is nature to avoid filling up 
the world with monſters. Hills Hiſt. 


/ Anim, | 


'The aſs; whereof there is frequent 
mention in ſcripture, is an animal fit 
for domeſtic uſes. Le Clerc obſerves, 
that the Iſraelites having but few cha- 
riots, were not allowed to keep many 


horſes: wherefore the moſt honourable 


among them were wont to be mounted 
on aſſes, which in the eaſtern coun- 
tries were much bigger and more 
beautiful than they are with us. De- 
borah, in her ſong, deſcribes thoſe of 
the greateſt power in Iſrael by theſe 
words, * Ys that ride on white aſſes. 
— EE Judges 


Judges v. 10. Jair of Gilead (ib. x. 
4.) had thirty ſons who rode on as 
many affes, and commanded in thirty 
cities. Abdon, one of the judges of 


Iſrael, (76. X11. 14.) had forty ſons and 
thirty grandſons, who rode on ſeventy 


aſſes; and Jeſus Chriſt made his ſolemn 
entry into Jeruſalem riding upon an 


aſs. John x11. 14. 55 

The aſs was declared an unclean crea- 
ture by the law, and no one was per- 
mitted to taſte of the fleſh of it, be- 


cauſe it did not chew the cud. Lev. 
xi. 26. To draw with an ox and an 
aſs together was prohibited. Deut. 
JJ (( 

The Jews were accuſed by ſome Pa- 
gans with worſhipping the head of an 
aſs. Appion the grammarian ſeems 
to have been the author of this ſlander. 
He affirmed, that the Jews kept the 
head of an aſs in the ſanctuary of the 
temple, and that it was diſcovered 
there, when Antiochus Epiphanes took 


into the moſt private part of this ſacred 


place. He added, that one Zabidus, up- 
on a certain day, having ſecretly got into 


their temple, carried off the aſs's head, 
and conveyed it to Dora. Suidas ſays, 


OY 


1G). 


the temple of Jeruſalem, and entered 


that Damocritus the hiſtorian averred, 
that the Jews adored the head of an 


aſs made of gold, and ſacrificed a man 
to it every three, or, as he ſays elſe- 


where, every ſeven years, after having 


cut him in pieces. Plutarch and Ta- 
citus were impoſed on by this ca- 


lumny; they believed that the He- 
brews adored an aſs, out of gratitude 
for the diſcovery of a fountain which. 
was made to them by one of theſe 
creatures, in the wilderneſs, at a time 
when they were parched with thirſt, 
and extremely tired. The Heathens in- 


deed would accuſe the Chriſtians of the 
ſame ſpecies of worſhip. Audio Cbriſtia- 


nos, ſays Cæcilius, tur piſſimæ pecudis aſiui 


caput conſecratum inejta neſcio quam 


perſuaſione venerari. Tertullian, much 
to the ſame purpoſe, ſays, Næm & 


guidam ſomniaſtis caput afininum e(/e 
Veum noſtrum. Chriſtians for this 
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reaſon were called Afinarii ; but it is 
obſerved, that there is nothing in their 


religion, or in the hiſtory of the pri- 
mitive church, which could make 
way for ſuch a calumny ; and as the 


Chriſtians of the firſt ages were accuſed 
very groundleſsly of . worſhipping an 
aſs, it may likewiſe be ſaid tov of the 
Jews, that they were accuſed of the 
ſame thing with as little foundation. 
Thoſe learned men, who have endea- 
voured to ſearch into the original of 
this ſlander, are very much divided in 
their opinions, concerning it. But F. 
Calmet obſerves, that though their 
ſeveral explications are very ingenious, 


yet there is no ſolidity at all in them, 
and that it is very probable no man 


will ever be able to give a good reaſon 
for any thing ſo ridiculous as this . 
accuſation : however, in his opinion, 
Le Moine ſeems to have hit it off 


beſt : he ſays, that, in all probability, 


the urn of gold wherein the manna 
was incloſed, and which was preſerved 
in the ſanctuary, was taken for the 
head of an aſs, 1 7 that the 25 


omer of manna, might have been con- 


founded with _the Hebrew nor 


M Chamor, which fignifies an aſs. 
Under the articleBaLaam, may be ſeen 
what paſſed between him and his aſs, 


when that animal was miraculouſly 


enabled to ſpeak to her maſter: 
however, it may not be improper 
here, to enquire into the opinions of 
commentators, concerning this fact, 
whether it really and literally hap- 


pened as Moſes relates it; or whether 


it be an allegory only, or the mere 

imagination or viſion of Balaam. This 
indeed is ſo wonderful an inſtance that 
ſeveral of the Jewiſh doctors, who, 


upon other occaſions are fond enough 


of miracles, ſeem as if they would 
hardly be induced to affent to this. 
Philo, in his Life of Me/+s, paſſes it over 


in filence, and Maimonides pretends, 


that it happened to Balaam in a pro- 


phetic vition only. But St. Peter (2 Pet. 


Ii. 16.) ſpeaks of this fact as literal 
and certain, and ſo all interpreters 
explain 
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ASS 


ſtands it exactly according to the let- 


ter, finds nothing in the whole ac- 


count more ſurprizng, than the ſtupi- 


dity of Balaam, who heard his aſs 
| ſpeak to him and anſwered it, as if he 
talked with a reaſonable perſon. He 
is of opinion, that this diviner was 


accuſtomed to prodigies like this, or 


that he was ſtrangely blinded by his 
avarice, not to be ſtopped by an event 
of ſo extraordinary a nature. Le Clerc 
thinks, that Balaam might probably 
Have imbibed the doctrine of tranſmi- 
gration of fouls, which was cer- 
| tainly very common in the eaſt, and 


from thence might be the leſs aito- 


niſhed at hearing a brute ſpeak. And 


Dr. Patrick thinks, that Balaam was 
in ſuch a rage and fury at the ſuppoſed 


perverſeneſs of his beaſt, cruſhing his 
foot, that for the preſent he could 
think of nothing elſe; though the 
conciſeneſs of Moſes's relation, that 
muſt be preſumed to have omitted 
many circumſtances, which, if rightly 
known, would diſpel this and many 
more difficulties that may be imagined 
In this tranſaction, does certainly fur- 
niſh us with a better and more ſatiſ- 


factory anſwer. St. Auſtin is of opi- 


nion, that God had not given the af; 
a reaſonable foul, but permitted it to 
' pronounce certain words, in order to 
reprove the prophet's covetouſneſs. 


Gregory of Nyſla ſeems to think, 


that the aſs did not utter any word 
articulately, or diſtinctly; but that, 
having brayed as uſual, the diviner 


whoſe practiſe it had been to draw pre- 


| ſages from the cries of beaſts, and ſinging 


of birds, comprehended eaſily the ales 


meaning by its noiſe; Moſes deſign- 
ing to ridicule this ſuperſtitious art of 
augurs, and ſoothſayers, as if the aſs 


really ſpoke in words articulate. 
We mult own, ſays Calmet, that this 


is a miraculous fact related by an in- 
8 ſpired writer, whoſe authority we are 


not allowed to call in queſtion in the 


Jeaſt particular: but we ſhould ſtudy 


5 ſuch Ways of explaining it as are 


VU» 


explain it. St. Auſtin, who under- 


moſt canformable to reaſon and moſt 
proper to ſolve the difficulties of it, 
without attacking the truth of the 
hiſtory. Now it is very poſſible for 
God to make an aſs ſpeak arti- 


culately ; it is indeed miraculous and 


above the ordinary faculty of this ani- 
mal, but not againſt the laws of na- 


ture. | 


The aſs is wild in many warm coun- 
tries, and particularly in Africa. It 
was formerly very common in Pale- 
ſtine, and is frequently ſpoken of in 


ſcripture. The wild aſs is the Zebra, 
aſinus Africanus, or tranſverſſy ſtreaked 


Equus of naturaliſts. It is an ex- 
tremely beautiful animal, and though 
in colouring ſo vattly different from 
all the other varieties of the horſe- 
kind, it agrees with it in every other 
reſpect: the ſize is much about that 
of the common aſs, but of a much 


more elegant figure; the whole ani- 
mal is parti- coloured or beautifully 


ſtriped, in a tranſverſe direction, with 


long and broad ſtreaks, of a deep 


glofly and ſhining brown, and whitiſh, 
with ſome abſolutely black. There 
are uſually ſeen great numbers of them 
together in manner of flocks of ſheep, 
and they are extremely ſwift of foot. 
Ray's ſ;nops. Animal. 5 
From the particulars related of this 
animal in Job xi. 12. xxxix. 5, Pfal, 
civ. 11. and Jer. xiv. 6. we learn, 
that it lives in the moſt remote deſarts, 
is very jealous of its liberty, can 
hardly endure thirſt, and draws a 
great number of females of its own 
jpecies after it. Calmet is of opinion 


that theſe are what the ſcriptures term 


the white aſſes, which the princes of 
JJ 
AsSSIDEANS, or rather Chaſi— 
deans, which in Hebrew ſigniſies p:ous 
or merciful, were a kind of religious 
ſociety among the Jews, whoſe chief 
and diſtinguiſhing character was, to 
maintain the honour of the temple, 
and therefore they were not only con- 
tent to pay the uſual tribute for the 
reparation of it, but charged themſelves 
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reſt, 


Judah. . 
This was alſo the name of a ſon of 
. 


ASS 


count ; for every day, except that of 


the great expiation, they ſacrificed a 


lamb, (beſides thoſe of daily oblation) 
which was called the ſin- offering of 


the Aſſidæans. They practiſed greater 


hardſhips and mortifications than the 


by the temple, for which our Saviour 


reproves the Phariſees, (Matth. xxiii. 
16.) who had learned that oath of 


them. From this ſect the Phariſees 
ſprung, which produced the Eſſenians. 


'The Aſſidæans are repreſented (1 Mac. 


11. 42.) az a numerous ſect, diſtin- 


guilned for its valour, as well as its 
zeal for the law. A company of them 


reſorted to Mattathias, to fight · for 
the law of God, and the liberties of 


their country. Scaliger in Elench. 


Triher:fii c. Prideaux's Connect. and 


| Calmet's Comment. 


' ASSIR, the fon of Jeconiah king of 
UE 015, 


Korah, of the tribe of Levi. 
W % cr is 

 ASSOS, a ſea-port town, ſituated 
on the ſouth-weſt part of the province 
of Troas, and over againſt the iſland 
of Leſho-. St. Luke and others of 
St. Pau!'s companions in his voyage 
(Acts xx. 13, 14.) went by ſea from 


Troas to Aſſos: but St. Paul went by 
land thither, and meeting them at Aſios, 
they all went together to Mytelene. 
© ASSYRIA>, an antient kingdom of 


Aſia, comprehending thoſe provinces 
of Turky and Perha, which are now 
called Curd iſtan, Diarbec, and Iraca 
Arabic ; being bounded by Armenia 


on the north, Media and Perſia on 


the eaſt, Arabia on the ſouth, and the 


river Euphrates, which divides it from 


Syria and Aſia-Minor, on the welt. 


Under the article As HUx, from whom 
Aſſyria is ſuppoſed to have derived 


its name, we have delivered the opi- 
nions of authors with regard to the 


2 firſt planting of this country, and the 
= antiquity, duration, and extent of the 
Aſſyrian empire. After the time of 


att 
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with farther expence upon that ac- 


and their common oath was 


R853 + 


Nimrod we hear no more in the ſacred 
records of the Aſſyrian empirg, till 


about the year 3234, when we find 
Pul invading the territories of Iſrael, 
and making Menahem tributary to 
It is 
granted indeed, that the four kings 
who in the days of Abraham invaded 
the ſouthern coaſts of Canaan, (Gen. 
xiv.) came from the countries where 


him. 2 Kings xv. 1 Chr. v. 


Nimrod had reigned, and perhaps 
were ſome of his poſterity who had 


ſhared his conqueſts : but theſe ſeem 7 


to have been of ſmall conſequence. 


And though Nineveh, in the time of 
Joaſh king of Iſrael, was become a 
large city, yet it had not acquired that 


ſtrength as not to be afraid (acc@ding 


v4 


to the preaching of Jonah iii.) Bf be. 
ing invaded by its neighbours, and 


deſtroyed within forty days. Not long 


before this, it had freed itſelf; indeed 
from the dominion of Egypt, and 
had got a king of its own, (Neawwtor's 
Chronology, Chap. iii.) but what is 
very remarkable, its king was not as 
yet called the king of Aſſyria, but 
only the king of Nineveh. Nor was 
his proclamation for a faſt publiſhed in 


ſeveral nations, nor in all Aſſyria, but 


only in Nineveh, and perhaps the 
villages adjacent, whereas when once 
they had eſtabliſhed their dominion at 
home, ſecured all Aſlyria, properly 
ſo called, and began now to make 
war upon their neighbouring nations, 


their kings were no longer called the 


kings of Nineveh, but had the title of 
kings of Aſſyria, which inſtances, with 
ſeveral others that might be produced, 
are ſufficient arguments to prove, that 
the Aſſyrians were not the great people 
| ſome have imagined in the early times 
of the world; and that if they made 
any figure in Nimrod's days, it was 


all extinguiſhed in the reigns of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, and never revived until God, 


as a puniſhment for the wickedneſs of his 


people, was pleaſed to raiſe them from 


obſcurity, and, as the ſcripture expreſſes 
| « {tired up the ſpirit of Pul, and 
the ſpirit of Tiglath-Pilneſer king of 


M 3 | 6 Aſiyria,” 
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Aſſyria.“ As indeed the hiſtory of the 
Aſlyrian empire, as delivered by profane 
writers, is ſo incredible, romantic, 
and defective, we think it only ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve here, that Ninus, 
the ſon of Belus is by profane writers 
affirmed to have founded the Aflyrian 
empire, which ſubſiſted five hundred 
and twenty years in upper Aſia. This 


ramis, who reigned two and forty 


reigned nine and thirty years. 
ſaid to have a ſeries af fix and thirty 


are ſet down, together with the dates 
and durations of their reigns, to Sarda- 
napalus. Arbaces governor of Media 
having obſerved with diſdain the effe- 
minacy of this prince's life, which he 
poaſled in the moſt retired parts of his 
court, confederated with Beleſis go- 
vernor of Babylon, and reſolved to 
ſhake off the Aſſyrian yoke, and ſet 


Aſter ſeveral battles, Sardanapalus was 
conſtrained to ſhut himſelf up in Nine- 


veh, and in the third year of the ſiege, 
the Tigris having overthrown the city 


walls, for twenty furlongs in length, Sar- 
With his wealth, his eunuchs, and his 


Beleſis and Arbaces aſſumed each the title 
of king, ſet the Medes and Chaldæans 
at liberty, and diſmembered the antient 


ticles Ax BAC ERS and BEL ESIS. 
This Arbaces Dr. Prideaux takes to be 
_ the Tiglath Pileſer, mentioned in ſcrip- 


Ahaz kin g 


of Judah, and overcame 
had the larger ſhare of the empire, and 


where the former Aſfyrian kings uſed 
to have their reſidence; and there 


nineteen years. He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Salmanaifer ; Sennacherib 
the ſucceſſor of Halmanaſſer is much 
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celebrated in ſacred and profane writ. 


Ninus was ſucceeded by his wife Semi- 


years; and after her Ninyas her ſon 
He is 


kings for his ſucceſſors, whoſe names 


the Medes and Chaldæans at liberty. 


danapalus burnt himſelf in his palace, 


concubines. I hus the city being taken, 


empire of the Afſfyrians. See the ar- 


the kings of Iſrael and Damaſcus. He 


therefore fixed his feat at Nineveh, 
governed his new erected empire for 
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ings. He was ſucceeded byhis ſon Efar- 
haddon, who after he had reigned 
ſome years, made himſelf maſter of 
Babylon; and Efarhaddon by Saoſ- 


duchinus, called in the book of Judith 


Nebuchodonoſor; Saoſduchinus by 
Chynaladanus; Chynaladanus by Na- 
bopolaſſar, who being governor of Ba- 
bylon, and joining his forces with 


Aſtyages the ſon of Cyaxares, flew 
Chynaladanus and deſtroyed Nineveh, 


and tranſlated the empire to Babylon, 
Nabopolaſſar was ſucceeded - by his 
ſon Nebuchadnezzar the Great, who 
took Jeruſalem ; Nebuchadnezzar the 
Great, by his fon Evilmerodach, Evil- 


merodach by Belſhazzar, in whom the 


empire of the Affyrians and Babylo- 
nians terminated by Darius the Mede's 
taking poſſeſſion of the empire. Hi- 


therto we have the authority of ſcrip- 


ture, which clearly points out Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Evilmerodach, Belfhaz- 
zar, and Darius the Mede : ſome a& 


count of each of theſe princes may be 
ſeen under their ſeveral names. 


But profane authors relate the ſeries of 
Evilmerodach's ſucceſſors in a different 
manner. Megaſthenès ſays, that Evil- 
merodach was put to death by Neri- 
gliſlor, his brother-in-law, who reign- 
ed four years; he was ſucceded by 


Labaſſoaraſchus who was killed by a 


confpiracy ; that Nabonidas one of the 
conſpirators ſucceeded to the crown, 
in whole time Cyrus made himſelf 


maſter of the Chaldæan empire, and 
united the empires of 
dæa, and Perſia. 

ire, (2 Kings xv. and 1Chr. x. Chr. 
XXviii.) who came to the aſſiſtance of 


Aſſyria, Chal- 
AS TARO TH, or As 


the fecundity of theſe animals, which 
in Syria continue to breed a long 
time, the Sidonians formed the no- 


tion of a deity which they called Aſta- 


roth, or Aſtarte. See the next article. 


ASTARTE, 


. ASHTAROTH, 
the plural of Aſtarte, a goddeſs of the 
Sidonians, 1 Kings xi. 33. Aſtaroth 
in the Syrian language ſignifies ſheep, 
particularly ewes, when their dugs 
are turgid, and they give milk. From 
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AsrTARTE the ſingular of Aſta- 
roth, a goddeſs of the Phœnicians. 
This deity is in ſcripture (Jerem xii. 
18.) called © the queen of heaven. 


Solomon, who had married many 


foreign wives, introduced the worſhip 
of Aſtärte in Iſrael: but it was Jeze- 


bel principally, daughter to the king 
= of Tyre, and wife to Ahab, who firſt 


brought the worſhip of this deity into 
Paleſtine. See AHAB, &. 
Aſtarte had many prieſts attending on 
her rites. Jezebel had no leſs than 400 
of them in her ſervice: (1 Kings xviii. 
7.) the was ſerved with much form and 


pomp, and the women were employed 


her. 2 Kings xxiii. 7. When ſhe was 


in weaving hangings or tabernacſes for 
_ adored as queen of heaven, they of- 


fered up cakes to her; the children 


gathered the wood, and the fathers 

© kindled the fire, and the women 
© Eneaded the dough, to make cakes 
for the queen of heaven.“ The Afri- 
_ cans, who were deſcended from the 
Pheœnicians, maintained Aſtarte to be 
Juno, as we learn from St. Auſtin. 
But Lucian, who wrote particularly 
concerning this goddeſs, ſays expreſoly, 


| that ſhe is the moon. Aſtarte is not 


always repreſented alike ; ſometimes 


ſhe is in a long, at other times, in a 


hort habit; ſometimes holding a long 
Rick with a croſs on the top of it; 
ſome medals repreſent her with a crown 
of rays; in others ſhe is crowned with 
battlements; Sanchoniathon ſays, that 
ſhe was repreſented with a cow's head, 


the daughter of Agenor king of the 


P hœnicians, and deified after her 


death, to comfort her father for the loſs 
of her. See BAAL. | it 


A modern author who has endeavoured 


to trace moſt of the Pagan divinities 
in the ſcripture, upon a ſuppoſition 


that the Phcenicians had deitied ſeve- 


ral of the Canaanites, and eſpecially 


_ ASTYAGES, iſe 
RES, king of the Medes, and ſucceſſor 
to Phraortes, reigned forty years, and 


1307] . AST 


the deſcendants of Abraham, takes 
the Phœpician Aſtarte or Aſtaroth, 
which figniſies ſheep, to be the Rachel 
of the Bible, that word being of the 
ſame ſignification in the Hebrew. 
Milton ( /ee Paradiſe Loft, book I. . 


437.) mentions Aſtarte among the 
fallen Angels. Aſtarte is faid to have - - 
conſecrated the city Tyre, by 3 : 
ing in it a fallen ſtar, Hence perhaps, 


according to Bochart, came the notion 


of a ftar or globe of light, which at 
certain times darted down from the 
top of mount Libanus, near her temple 


at Aphac, and plunged itſelf into the 
river Adonis, and was thought to be 
Venus. Her temple at Aphac upon 
mount Libanus, was a perfect fink of 


lewdneſs, a very ſchool of the moſt 
beaſtly luſts, which were permitted 
here, becauſe Venus was ſaid to have 


had her firſt intercourſe in this place 
with her beloved Adonis. Broughton's 
Dict. of Religions. | | 2 


a a 


otherwiſe Cr axa- 


\.. 


died in the year of the world 3409. 
He was father of Aſtyages, otherwiſe 
called Darius the Mede. He had 


two daughters, Mandane and Amyit 2 


Mandane married Cambyſes the Per- 


ſian, and was the mother of Cyrus. 


Amvit_ married Nebuchadnezzar, the 
ſon of Nabopolaſſar, and was the mo- 
ther of Evilmerodach. g. 


 AsTYaAGEs, otherwiſe called Ana- ; 


|  SVERUs, (Tob. c. ult. v. ult. in the 
the horns emblematically deſcribing - 
the moon. Cicero calls her the fourth 
Venus of the Syrians. Lucian tells us, 
that he had learned from the Phœni- 
clan prieſts, that Aſtarte was Europa, 


Greek, and Dan. ix. 1.) or AgTa- 


XERX Es, (Dan. vi. 1. in the Greek) 


or DaRIius the Mog, (Dan. v. 31.) 
or CY az66&%£5 in Xenophon, or APAN- 


Das in Steſias, was appointed, by his 
father Cyaxares, governor of Media, 


and ſent with Nabopolaſſar king of 


Babylon againſt Saracus, otherwiſe 


called Chynaladanus king of Aſſyria. 
Theſe two princes beſieged Saracus 


in Nineveh, took the city, and diſ- 


membred the Aſſyrian empire. Aſty- 
ages was with Cyrus at the conqueſt _ 


of Babylon, and ſucceeded Belſhazzar 


A+: king | 
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8 
king of the Chaldzans, as is expreſly 
mentioned in Daniel (v. 30, 31.) in 

the year of the world 3447. After his 


death, Cyrus ſucceeded him in the 


year 3456. See Vul. Bible Dan. xii. 


AsSVYLUM, a ſanctuary, a place of 
refuge or protection, whither unhappy 


people might retreat, to ſave them- 


ſelves from the violence of their ene- 
mies; and whence no one muſt force 

them. The antient Hebrews, as well 
as the Heathens, had their aſyla: the 
moſt remarkable of the Jewiſh aſyla 
were their cities of refuge, (Ex. xx1. 
13. Numb. xxxv. 11.) in order to pro- 


vide for the ſecurity of thoſe who by 


chance, #hd without any deſign, hap- 
pened to kill a man, They were fix 
in number, three on each ſide Jordan, 
They 


were commanded likewiſe, 
when they ſhould enlarge their bor- 


ders to add three more; but as this 
command was never complied with, 
the rabbins ſay, the Meſſiah, when he 
comes, will accompliſh it. See City 
IR En TE ni nm, 
| Beſides the cities of refuge, the temple, 
and eſpecially the altar of burnt-offer- 
ings, enjoyed the privilege of an aſy- 


lum. This privilege began to be en- 


joyed by the Chriſtian churches, about 
the time of Conſtantine : but whatever 
intention it was deſigned to anſwer, 
or whatever the laws concerning it 
might be, it is obſerved, that the 
modern aſyla of the chriſtian church, 
in giving protection to almoſt all forts 
of criminals, and thus diiappointing 
the end of all civil laws, are a great 
abuſe of the antient inſtitution of that 
_ privilege in the church © | 

© ASYNCRITUS, mentioned by St. 


„ 


Paul, (Rom. xvi. 14.) is ſuppoſed by 


the Greek church, to have been biſhop 
of Hircania : but we have no accounts 
that can be depended on relating to 


to this ſaint. 


ATAD's Threſhing-floor, the place 
where the ſons of Jacob, and the 


* 


Egyptians who accompanied them, 


mourned for this patriarch, and which 


T4 
4 


468 


* 


„ 

was afterwards called Ahel-mizraim, 
(Gen. I. 11.) St. Jerom fixes * place 
between Jordan and Jericho, two 


miles from the river, and three from 


Jericho, the place where afterwards 
Beth-agla was built. * : 
_ ATAROTH, the name of tw 
cities mentioned in ſcripture, one 
whereof is in the tribe of Gad, be- 


yond Jordan, (Numb. xxxii. 34.) 


thought to be the ſame with Ataroth- 
Shophan, which was given to the 
tribe of Gad; (76. 3 5 and another 


upon the frontiers of Ephraim, be- 
tween Janohah and Jericho, (Joſh xvi, 


7.) thought to be the ſame with Ata- 


roth-Addar, mentioned in Joſh. xvi. 


ATER. His children, to the num- 
ber of four ſcore and eighteen, re- 
turned from Babylon. Ezra ii. 16. 


_» ASTHACH, a city in the tribe of 


Judah. 1 Sam. Xxx. 30. 


_ ATHALIAH, the daughter of 


Omri king of Samaria, and wife to 


Jehoram king of Judah. This prin- 
ceſs being informed that Jehu had 
flain her fon Ahaziah, reſolved to 
take the government upon herſelf; 


(2 Kings x1. and Jolep. Antiq.) which 
that ſhe might effect, without oppo- 
ſition, ſhe deſtroyed all the children 


that Jehoram had by other wives, and 


all their offspring. But Jehoſheba 
the ſiſter of Ahaziah, by the father's 
ſide only, was at this time married to 


Jehoiada the high-prieſt ; and while! 


Athaliah's executioners were murder- 
ing the reſt, ſhe ſtole away Joaſh the 
ſon of Ahaziah, and kept him and his 


nurſe concealed in an apartment of FE 
the temple, for the ſpace of fix years. 
In the ſeventh year, his uncle Jehoiada 


being determined to place him upon 
the throne of his anceſtors,. and pro- 
cure the deſtruction of Athaliah, he 
engaged the prieſts and Levites, and 
the leading men in all the parts of the 
kingdom in his intereſt; and. in a 
publick aſſembly produced him, and 
made them take an oath of fecrecy 
and ckelt r do him 

os rj Then 
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5 Then putting himſelf in a proper 
poſture of defence, he diſtributed arms 
4 among his people, whom he divided 
into three bodies, one to guard the 


s perſon of the king, and the other two 

to ſecure the gates of the temple. At- 
o ter this, he brought out the young 
e prince, ſet the crown on his head, put 
the law-book into his hand, anointed 


him, and with the found of the trum- 
pet proclaimed him, which was ſe. 
conded with the joyful ſhouts and ac- 
dclamations of the people. Athaliah, 
© hearing the noiſe, made all the haſte 


to her great ſurprize, ſhe ſaw the 
young king on a throne ; ſhe rent her 
cloaths, and cried out, treaſon; but 
EZ Jenoiada ſoon ſilenced her, for having 
© commanded the guards to ſeize, and 
carry her out of the temple, and put 
all to the ſword who ſhould pretend 
to reſcue or aſſiſt her: they immedi- 


her out of the ſacred ground, brouglit 
her, without any oppoſition, to the 
table gate, belonging to the palace, 


EZ after a reign of fix years. 

BY ATHAR, a city in the tribe of 
WE Simeon, Joſh xix. 7. 

= ATHENOBIUS, the fon of De- 
© metrius, was ſent by Antiochus Si- 
detes, king of Syria, to Simon Mac. 
cabæus, to command him to ſurren- 
der the cities of Joppa, Gazara, and the 


EZ OCHUS SIDETES. 

ATHENS, a celebrated city of 
Greece, formerly a moſt powerful and 
flouriſhing commonwealth, which emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed itlelf in war, but 


it acquired from the learning, elo- 
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habitants made profeſſion. As it would 
enter upon an hiſtorical detail of this 


md obſerve in this place, that St. Paul 


cy ming. tuther in the year of Aru | 
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ſſe could to the temple: but when, 


= ately executed their orders, and taking Eg 


and there ſlew her, in the year 31 26, 


fortreſs of Jeruſalem. See ANT I- 


quence, ' and politeneſs whereof its in- 
be inconſiſtent with our purpoſe to 


once tamous republic, we ſhall only 
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AUG 
52, found the inhabitants deeply 
plunged in idolatrys- and much di- 


vided in their opinions concerning 


the true religion, and ſupreme hap- 


pineſs. The apoſtle therefore having 
taken an opportunity to preach Jeſus 
Chriſt there, was carried before the 
Judges of the Areopagus, as we have 


"elated already under the article ARE 0- 


PAGUS. There St Paul converted 


Dionyſius the areopagite, who was 
_ ordained the firſt biſhop of Athens, 
and who, it is believed, ended his 
life there by an honourable martyr- 


dom. 


ATHLAI, the ſon of Belai, Rented 


his wife, becauſe ſhe was not an Ifrae- : 
lite Exzra. x. 28. 


ATTALIA, a city of 8883 


ſituated on a fair bay, whither St. Paul 
and Barnabas (Acts xiv. 25.) went to 


preach the goſpel in the year of 
Chriſt 45. 


ATTALUS, the name of foveral 


kings of Pergamus. The Attalus, : 


mentioned in the firſt Maccabees, (xv. 


22.) to whom the Romans wrote in 
favour of the Jews, is that Attalus 
ſirnamed Philadelphus, who governed 


the kingdom in the room of his ne- 


phew Attalus III. Philometor, fon of 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus. This 
laſt Attalus was he who left the people 


of Rome heirs to all his riches; which, 


as they pretended, was to be under- 
ſtood as including his kingdom too. 
The arrival of the Jewiſh embaſſadors 
at Rome, to renew their alliance, in 
conſequence whereof the Roman 
ſenate wrote to Attalus, is fixed to 
the year of the world 3865; and Atta- 
lus Philadelphus began to reign in 
was ſtill more illuſtrious by the glory 


3845. He reigned till the year 3866, 


when he put the kingdom into the 
hands of Philometor his nephew, to 
whom of right it belonged. Attalus 
Philometor died without children in 


the year 3871. 


AUGUSTUS, emperor of ” Sor T 
and ſucceſſor to Juliug Cæſar. The 
battle of Actium Which he fought 


with 
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hundred of his guards. 
pleaſed to undertake the care of the 


was kind enough to examine into the 
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adulteries an 
made her life infamous; at which her 
father was ſo provoked, that he once 
refolved to put her to death: but, 


A 6 


him maſter of the empire, happened 


fifteen years before the birth of Chriſt. 


This was the emperor who appointed 


the enrolment mentioned by St. Luke, 
(ii. 1.) which obliged Joſeph and the 
virgin Mary, to go to Bethlehem the 
place where Jeſus Chriſt was born. 
Auguſtus procured the crown of Judea 
or Herod, from the Roman Senate. 


After the defeat of Mark Antony, 


Herod adhered to Auguſtus, and was 
always very faithful to him. Auguſtus 
loaded him with honours and riches, 


and when this monarch undertook to 


ſubje& Arabia to the Roman empire, Augvſtns, after the 


Herod gave Ælius Gallus, who had 
the charge of this expedition, five 


Auguſtus was 


education of Herod's two ſons Alex- 


ander and Ariſtobulue, and when He- 


rod fell out with his ſons, the emperor 


grounds of the quarrel, and once 


effected a reconciliation between them. 
He afterwards very much diſapproved 
of the rigorous method Herod had 
taken, by putting Alexander and Ari- 
| Robulus, and lait of all Antipater to 


death. Upon this 


ccaſion the em- 


peror merrily obſerved, that to be 
Heraod's hog, was greatly drama | 
to that of being his child. 
; Towards the concluſion of Auguſtus's 
reign, he met with great afflictions | 
from his own family, and eſpecially 


from his daughter Julia, who, by her 
4 nocturnal revels, had 


upon further conſideration, baniſhed 


| her; as he afterwards did her daugh- 
ter, who was convicted of the ice 


crimes; and in the ſpace of a few 


years after, young Agrippa, his only 
ſurviving grandſon, by his daughter 
Julia, whom he had lately adopted 
_ for his own ſon, by his ſcandalous life, 
5 became ſo odious to che emperor, that 


[150] 


with Mark Antony, and which made he baniſhed him likewiſe ; afterward 


either of theſe undutiful children, 
three biles or impoſthumes) he would 


0 heaven I had Feen without a 


making ſuch ſtrict laws againſt 2 
lewdneſs and adultery, and concerning 


marriages and divorces : and encou. 
raging matrimony, abſtinence, and 


the Romans. 


gave ſome ſanction to the ſtory men- 
tioned by Suidas, that Auguſtus ſend- 


who ſhould ſucceed him, was anſwered 
by that Dæmon, that an Hebrew 
child, Lord of the Gods, had com- 
8 manded him to return to hell, and 
5 that no farther anſwer was to be ex- 


altar in the capitol Primogenito Dei, 
to the firſt-born of God.“ 


to them: but 8 dente to leave 


AUG 
whenever any mention was made of 
(whom he uſually denominated his 
often, with a deep ſigh, ſay, would 


© wife, or died without children? 
This depravation in his own family, 


it is preſumed, was one reaſon for i 


cath of Lepidus 
aſſumed the office of high- prieſt among 
This dignity; ga ve him 
an inſpection over ceremonies and 
matters relating to religion. One of 
his firſt concerns was to order an exa. 
mination into the books of the Sy bil- 
line prophecies : thoſe that were ge. 


nuine he repoſited in the capitol; Bait 


the ſpurious he condemned to the 
flames; and it is generally ſuppoſed, 


that upon his peruſal of theſe prophe- 
cies, foretelling the appearance of 3 
greater prince, to whom all the world 
mould pay adoration, he utterly re- 
fuſed the title of Lord, 


which the 
people unanimouſly offered him. And 
it is obſerved, that this by the bye 


ing to the Pythian oracle to enquire 


* pefted.” whereupon he erected an 


Auguſtus, now grown old, being near 
Capua, and Roots himſelf danger- 
oully ill, ſent for Tiberius, whom ke 
had appointed his ſucceſſor, and his 
moſt intimate friends, and recom- 
mended many wiſe and uſeful things 


che 
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che world with the triumphs of a 7 that is called Amariah 


gan philoſopher, he ordered himſelf 


to be dreſſed very ſmartly, and then, 
as if he had been an actor upon the 
ſtage, aſked his friends, whether he 
© had played his part well?“ and, 
upon their anſwering that he did, he 
cried, plaud te; and fo expired in the 
arms of his beloved wife Livia, in the 
-5th year of his age, and 41ſt of his 
reign, to the unexpreſſible grief of all 
his ſubjects. 


AIM, a city in the tribe of Ben- 


jamin. Joſh. xviii. 23. 


_ AVIMS, people deſcended from 


Hevæus, the ſon of Canaan. This 
people dwelt at firſt in the country 


which was afterwards poſſeſſed by the a 
Caphtorims, or Philiſtines. The ſerip- 


ture ſays expreſly, that the Caphtorims 
drove out the Avims, who dwelt in 
Hazerim even into Azzah. Deut, 11. 
23. There were alſo Avims, or 
Hivites at Schechem or Gibeon, and 
conſequently in the center of the pro- 
miſed land: (Joſh. xi. 19.) for the in- 


| habitants of Schechem, and the Gi- 


beonites were Hivites. Laſtly, there 


were ſome of them beyond Jordan, 


at the foot of mount Hermon. Bo- 
ducted a colony of Phœnicians into 
Greece, was a Hivite. His name 
Cadmus comes from the Hebrew 
Kedem the eaſt; becauſe he came 
from the eaſtern parts of the land of 
Canaan. The name of his wife Her- 
mione was taken from mount Hermon, 


at the foot whereof the Hivites dwelt. 
The metamorphuſis of Cadmus's com- 
panions into ſerpents, is founded upon 


the ſignification of the name of Hi- 


vites, which in the Phoenician lan- 
"guage ſigniſes ſerp ent. 
AVIIH, the capital of Hadad 


king of Edom. Geneſ. xxxiv. 35. 


AZ ARIAH, the name of ſeveral 
high; prieſts among the Jews. 1. Az- 


ariah, the high- prieſt, ſucceeded Ahi- 


maaz, (1 Chr. vi. 9.) and was himſelf 


ſucceeded by Johanan. It is con- 
jectured that this Azariah was the 


Hanan, high-prieſt 


the ſon of Jehoiada, killed in 


of Hilkiah. 


| father. 
chart thinks that Cadmus, who con- 


(2 Chr. xix. 11.) and lived under Jeho- 
ſhaphat king of Judah, about the year 
3092. 2. Azariah, the ſon of Jo- 
of the Jews, 
(1 Chr. vi. 10.) it is thought, may 
have been the ſame with Zechariah, 
3104. 
3. Azariah a high-prieſt of the Jews 
in the reign of Azariah, otherwiſe 
called Uzziah king of Judah. This 
prince having undertaken to offer in- 
cenſe to the Lord, the high; prieſt 
oppoſed him with great reſolution: 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 17.) and the hand of 
the Lord fell heavily on king Uzziah, 
and ſmote him with a leproſy, as will 
be more particularly related under the 
name of that prince in the courſe of 


this article. 4. Azariah high-prieſt 


of the Jews in the reign of Hezekiah. 
2 Chr. xxxi. 10. He was the father 
5. Azariah lived under 
the laſt kings of Judah : he was the 

father of Seraiah, the laſt high-prieſt 
of the Jews before the captivity. 


2 Chr. vi. 14. 6. Azariah, ſon to the 


high-prieſt Zadok. 1 Kings iv. 2. 
We do not read that he ſacceeded his 


Az ARIAH was alſo the name of 


ſeveral laymen among the Jews, thus 
1. Azariah, or Uzziah, king of Ju- 


dah, ſon of Amaziah, began to reign 


at the age of ſixteen years, and he 
reigned to and fifty years at Jeruſa- 


lem; his mother's name being Jecho- 
liah. 2 Kings xv. Azariah did that 
which was right in the fight of the 
Lord; nevertheleſs he did not deſtroy 
the high-places; and the people, 


againſt the expreſs prohibition of God, : 


continued to ſacrifice there. This 


prince is called Uzziah in the Chro- 


nicles ; (2 Chr. xxvi.) he having taken 
upon him to offer incenſe in the temple, 
which office was reſerved in particular 
to the prieſts, was ſtruck with a le- 
proſy in the year 3221, and continued 
without the city ſeparated from other 
men until the day of his death. Jo- 
{epuus 1ays, that, upon this occaſion, 
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a great earthquake happened ; and 


that the temple opening at the top, 


a ray of light darted upon the king's 


| forehead, the very moment he wg 
the cenſer in his hand, whereupon h 


inſtantly became a leper; nay, that 


this earthquake was ſo very violent, 
that it tore aſunder a great mountain 
towards the weſt of Jeruſalem, and 


rolled one half of it over and over, 


the matter of four furlongs, till at 
length it was ſtopped by another 
mountain, which ſtood over againſt it: 

but choaked up the highway and 
covered the King's gardens all over 
with duſt, This is what Joſephus 
adds to the hiſtory related in the 
Chronicles: but it may be juſtly ſuſ- 
| pected. We know indeed, that there 
Was a very great earthquake in the 
reign of Uzziah: Amos (1. 1.) and 

CZachariah(xiv. 5.) make mention of: * 
however it 


happened at the very time that Uzziah 


15 not certain that. 


fook upon him to offer incenſe. See 


Calmet s  Commentar, Y en 2 Chr. N. 

4s. 

During the time that bn was a 
leper, his ſon Jotham as his father's 
 vice-roy, took the public adminittra- 
tion upon himſelf, and ſucceeded him 
after his death, which happened in 
the 5 2d year of his reign. and in the 
year oo; the world 3 
| buried in the royal "fepulchres, but in 
the ſame field, at ſome diſtance from 
them, becauſe he was a leper. 


246. He was not 


The firſt part of Uzziah's reign was 
he obtained great 


monites and Arabians. He made ad- 


ditions to the fortifications at Jeruſa- 
lem, and always kept an army on foot 


of 307000 men and upwards; (2 Chr. 
Xxvi.) and he had great magazines 
very well ſurniſhed with all ſorts of 


arms, as well offenſive as defenſive ; 
and as he was a great lover of agricul- 


ture, he had a vait number of hutband- 
men in the plains, vine-dreſſers in the 


mountains, and Kerber in the val- 


lies. 


% 
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of Solomon's guards. 


remaining idols in his 


AZ A 
2. Azariah, the ſon of Nathan, captain 


1 Kings iv. 5 
3. Azariah, a prophet, the ſon of 
Oded, went by God's appointment to 


meet Aſa king of Judah, (2 Chr. xy, 


1, &c.) as he returned after his ſucceſs 


againſt Zerah king of Ethiopia. Aza- 


riah addreſſed himſelf to Ala and his 
people ſaying, The Lord is with 
5 you, while ye be with him, and if 


ſeek him, he will be found of 
you: but if ye forſake him, he will 
forſake you. Now for a long ſeaſon, 
Iſrael hath been without the true 
God, and without a teaching prieſt, 
and wide law ; but when "they i in 
their trouble did turn unto the Lord 
God of Iſrael, and fought him, he 
was iound of them. And in thoſe 
times there was no peace. to him 
that went out, nor to him that came 
in, but great vexations were upon 
all the inhabitants of the countries. 
And nation was deſtroyed of nation, 
and city of city, for God did vex 
them with all adverſity. Be ye 
ſtrong therefore, and let not your 
© hands be weak, for your work thall 
© be rewarded.” Theſe words inſpired 
Aſa, and he began to deſtroy all the 
dominions, 
This is all we know of this prophet. 
See the article As a. 
4. Azariah, the ſon of Obed, one of 
thoſe to whom the high- prieſt Jehoiada 


diſcovered that the young prince Joali 
was living, whom likewiſe he ſent 


throughout all the land, to gather the 


Levites together, in order to place 


this young prince upon the throne of 
his anceſtors. 


2 Chr. xxu1. 
See ATHALIAH and Joasn. 1 
5 Azariah the name of two ſons of 


Jehoſhaphat, king of Judah. 2 Chr. 


"bs 2, &c. 


a 

6. Azariah, the ſon of Hoſhaiah, ac- 
cuſed the prophet Jeremiah of de- 
ceiving the people, (Jer. xliii. 2) be- 


cauſe he advited the Jews that re- 


mained behind after the captivity, 


againſt going into Egypt. Azariah, 
ſupported by Johanan, the ſon of 
Kariahy 
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Kariah, and ſome others, carried 
away Jeremiah and Baruch into Egypt 
with the reſt of the people. | 

7. Azariah, otherwiſe called Abed- 
nego. See the article ABEpNEGoO. 
This was the name of ſome other 
men among the antient Hebrews, of 


related. 

AZARIAS. The angel Raphael 
aſſumed this name, when he engaged 
to conduct Tobias to ages. 1b. 


AZARIAS was left by Judas Mac- 


cabæus, with another captain whoſe 
name was Joſeph, to guard Jeruſalem: 


when they both heard how ſucceſsful 
Judas had been, they had a mind to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, by engaging 


with the enemy. They marched 


therefore with this deſign, (1 Macc. v. 

bo.) but were defeated by Gorgias, 

near Jamnia, and loſt 200 men. 
AZAZEL, NY, or Hazazel, a 


word that relates to the ceremony of 


the ſcape-goat, under the Jewiſh re- 
Jigion. Some call the goat itſelf by 
this name, as St. Jerom and 'Theodo- 
ret. D. Spencer ſays, the ſcape-goat 
was to be ſent to Azazel, by which 
is meant the Devil. Mr. Le Clerc 


tranſlates it præcipitium, making it to 
be that ſteep and inacceſſible place, to 


which the goat was ſent, and where 


= GOAT. 


it was ſuppoſed to Periſ See SCAPE- 
AZAZIAH, 2. Lev te Ee AR ne 


the law of the Lord. 
13. 
AZ BUR, the father of Nehemiah”: 


he lived at Jeruſalem in the time of 
Nehemiah. Ji. 16. 


2 Chr. xxxi. 


AZ EK AKH, a city in the wide. of 
Judah. Joſh. xv. 35. The Philiſtines, 


in whoſe army was Goliah, were en- 
camped at Shocoh and Azekah, 
(1 Sam. xvii. 1.) which lay to the 
ſouth of Jeruſalem, and the eaſt of 
Bethlehem, about four leagues from 
the former, and five from the latter, 


' AZEM, a city in the tribe of si- 
meon-. jon. Nik. 3. 

AZM AVETH, or nr ns- 
VETH, (Nehem. xii. 29, and vii. 28.) 
a citꝶ thought to be in the tribe of 


Judah, adjacent to Jeruſalem and 
Anathotu. 


= whoſe life there are no . | 


AZMAVETH, I ſon of Bernd, | 


one of the thirty gallant men belong- 


ing to David's army, 2 Sam. xxiii. 31. 
"This was alſo the name of a ſon of 
Jehoadah, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and family of Saul; (1 Chr. viii. 30.) 


and alſo the name of a ſon of FOG 


[CAD XLS. 

AZNOTH- TABOR, (Joſh. xix. 
34.) or ſimply AzanoTH, or Az- 
NOTH, a city which Euſebius places 
in the plain not far from Diocæſarea. 

AZ OR, the ſon of Eliakim. His 
name is to be found in the genealogy 
of Jeſus Chriſt, as man. Matth. i. 13. 

"AZOTH, Azorus, or ASHDOD.. 


| See AsHDoD. 


AZRIEL, of the tribe of ManaC. | 


ſeh, one of che brave officers in Da- 
vid's ſervice. 1 Chr. v. 24. He was 


made intendant of the tribe of Dun. 
ib. Xxvii. 22. | 
This is the name * two PW men 
among the Jews, whereof we know i 


no farther particulars. 


AZRIKAM, the name of four . 
veral men mentioned in ſcripture, one 


Whereot was maſſacred by Zichri. 5 


2 Chr. xxviii. 


AZUBAH, ae name of two wo- 


men mentioned in ſcripture, one 
whereof was wife of Aſa king of 
Judah, and mother to king Jehoſha- : 


phat. 1 Kings xxii. 42. 

AZUR. Two men of this name oc- 
cur in ſcripture, one whereof was fa- 
ther to the falſe prophet Hananiah ; | 
(Jer. xxviii. 1.) and the other the father 


of Jaazaniah prince of che People. 
Eze K. x1. 1. 

AZ Z AN, the PIPES of Paltiel 4 
prince of the tribe of the children of 
Iſſachar. Numb. KxxIVe"20,— | 
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of the Chaldzans, Phoenicians, 
or Canaanites. The word Baal 
ſignifies Lord, Mater, or Huſbana, 


and doubtleſs was ſome time made 
uſe of to ſignify the ſupreme Deity, 


the Lord and maſter of the univerſe ; 
often joined with the 


Baal and 


great reaſon thought, that Baal is 


put for the ſun. See ASTA ROTH 2 


AST ARTE. 


The truth is, * name * Baal Is: 
uſed in a generical ſenſe for the great 


© 


God of the Phanicians, Chaldzans, 
Moabites, &c; Joſephus will lrave it, 
that the-Chaldzans worſhipped Mars 
Some learned men 
think, that the Baal of the Phoenicians 

is the Saturn of the Greeks, which is 
probable enough from the human 
facrifices offered to Saturn, and thoſe 
which the ſcripture tells us were offered 


under this name. 


to Baal. Others are of opinion, that 


Baal was the Phoenician or T yrian Her- 
cules, a god of great antiquity in 
Pheœnicia: 


however this may be, it 
would appear more probable from 


frripture, that the Phœnicians or Ca- 
nmaanites worſhipped the ſun, under 


the pame of Baal: 


neſs of Manaſſeh, 


Baal, and all the hoſt of heaven, 


put to death the idolatrous priefis 
to the 


© that burnt incenſe unto Baal, 
* ſun, and to the Moon,” (2 Kings“ 


"XXII; 5 11.) and* to the planets, 


© and to all the hoſts of heaven. He 
5 likewiſe took away the horſes that 


5 the ſun with fire.“ 


god, as 
berith, Baal-peor, Baal-zebub, 
| Baal-gad, Baal zephon. 
Aſtaroth are commonly joined toge- 
ther; and, as it is believed that Aſta- 
roth denotes the moon, it is with 
in groves, upon high places, and 
upon the teraſſes of houſes. 


plrieſts and prophets: conſecrated to 
his ſervice. 


and | 
mitted in the feſtivals of Baal and 


xviii 22. 2 Kings x. 19. 1 Kings xiv. 


7. Hoſea iv. 14. 


which ſignifies places incloſed with 
walls, in which was kept a perpetual 
fire. Maundrel, in his journey from 


footſteps of thoſe incloſures in Syria. 


for Joſiah willing 
to make ſome amends for the wicked- 
in worſhipping | 


worſhip. obterved by the prieſts of Baal, 
their odd geſticulations, &c. ſee the ar- 


lations conſecrated to this idol. Ar- 


B A A 


© the kings of : Judah ha given to 
© the ſun, and burnt the chariots of 
Here the wor- 
ſhip of the ſan is particularly de- 
ſcribed; and. the ſun itſelf is often 
called by the name of Baal. This 


great luminary was adored over all 


the eaſt, and is the moſt antient deir; WE 8 
the worſhip whereof is acknowledged 1 
among the Heathens. 860 
The Hebrews often imitated the ido- n 


latry of the Canaanites, in adoring 
Baal. They offered human ſacrifices 
to him; they erected altars for him, 


Baal had 


All forts of infamous 
immodeſt actions were com- 


Aſtarte. 


See Jer. xxxii. 35. 
xvii. 


16. XXIII. 


115 
4, 5, 12, 1 Kings 


24. XV. 12 and xii. 47. 2 Kings xxiii. 


The temples confecrated to this god 
are called in ſcripture Chamanim, 


Aleppo to Jeruſalem, obſerved ſome 


In moſt of them there were no ſtatues, 
in others there were ſome; but of no 
uniform ficure. For the manner of 


ticle Euijan. 

This falſe deity is frequently n mention- 
ed in ſcripture in the plural number, 
(Baalim) which may intimate, that ei- 
ther the name Baal was given to ſeve- 
ral diife rent gods, Or that there were 
many ſtatues bearing different appel- 
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E nobius tells us, that Baal was of an 
uncertain ſex, and that his votaries, 
when they called upon him, invoked 


him thus, © Hear us, whether thou art 
a god or a goddeſs. Milton, in his 
ne of fallen angles, mentions 
W chis deity (in the plural number) and 
W the 1 LIRA worſhip 2. it by 


che liraeltos, See Paradi/e Loft, Book l. 
L- I; in, 41 9. 

Several critics have thought, the Belus 
Jol the Chaldæans and Babylonians to 


be no other than Nimrod their firſt 
king; whereas others have taken him 
for Belus the Aſſyrian, father of Ninus; 


and g others again for one of the ſons of 
Semiramis; and finally, many have 


85 ſuppoſed Belus to be the ſame with 


Jupiter. As to the Chaldæans and Ba- 
byionians, it is very probable that Be- 
lus was one of their firſt kings; whe- 


ther that Belus was Aſhur, or Nimrod, 
or Thuras, or Belus the father of Ni- 


nus, or Belus the ſon of Semiramis; but 
among the Phœnicians and Canaanites, 
Faal was certainly worſhipped for the 
ſun. See the article BET. 
There were many cities in Paleſtine 
= whole names were compounded of 
Baal and ſome other word; whether 
it was that the god Baal was adored in 
them, or that theſe places were looked 
upon as the capital cities of their re- 
ſpective provinces. f 
BAALAH, otherwiſe called * 

: JATHJEARIM, Joſh. xv. 9. and 1 Chr. | 
xi. 6. See R1R)JATHJEARIM, | 


BAALATH, a city in the tribe of 


Dan. Joſh. xix. 44. and 1 Kings ix. 18. 
This is alfo the name of a city which 


was built by Solomon. See 2 Chr. 


viii. 6. 
BAAL- BEER, a: city lying to the 


& fouth of the wribe of Simeon. Joſh, 


xix. 8. 
„BAA -BERITH, the god of the Sche- 
chemites, to whom the idolatrous 


Iſraelites, after the death of Gideon, 


proſtituted themſelves, (Judg. vili. 33. 


and ix. 4.) and whom they made their 
= god. There was a temple at Sche- 
chem conſecrated to Wat Berith, Where 


they laid up that money which they 


gave afterwards to Abimelech the 
{on of Gideon. Bochart conjectures, 


that Berith is the ſame as Beroe, the 
daughter of Venus and Adonis, who 
was given in marriage to Bacchus; 


and that ſhe gave her name to the city 5 
of Berith in Fhœnicia, and became af- 


terwards the goddeſs of it. Baal-Be- 


rith ſigniſies Jord of the covenant, and 
may be taken for the god who pre- 
ſides over alliances and oaths, in like 
manner as the Greeks had their Zeug 


op4©-, and the Romans their Deus Fi- 


dius, or Jupiter Piſtius: but the late 
Mr. Hutchinſon will have it, that the 


word Berith, which is generally tran- 
ſlated covenant, ſignifies Soap. 5 


BAAL-GAD, a city ſituated at the | 


foot of mount Hermon, (Joſh. xi. 1 
and xii. 7.) which lies to the ſouth of 
Libanus and Damaſcus, and to the 
north of mount Libanus. 
BAAL-HANAN, the fon of Ackbos: 
ſucceeded Shaul in the kingdom of 
Edom, and was the ſeventh king of 1 it. 
Gen. xxxvi. 38. 1 Chr. i. 49. 


Ephraim, where Abſalom kept his: 
flocks. 2 Sam. xiii. 23. 
Baal-HERMON is generally placed 


northward of the tribe of Iſſachar and 


the great plain. 1 Chr. v. 23. 


BAALIM, the plural number of 


Baal, ſignifies the gods in general. 


over the remnant of the Jews, who 


were not ſent l to. Babylon. FE 
Jer. xl. 14 fg 

BAALMEON, a city in the tribe 
: of Reuben. Numb. xxxii. 38. 1 Chr. 
v. 8. The Moabites took Baal-meon 
from the Reubenites, and they were 


maſters of it in the time of Eackiel. 
55 | 
BAAL-PEOR, Or 3 HE GOR, or 


BeEL-PHEGOR, an idol of the Moa- 


bites and Midianites. We are told, 
(Numb. xxv. 3.) that Iſrael joined 


himſelf to Baal-Feor; z and (1 Kings xi. 
8 7. * 


BAAL-HAZ OR, à city in the ide . 


BAALIS, king of the Ammonites, 
who ſent Iſhmael the ſon of Nethaniah, 
to kill Gedaliah, who had been ſet 
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7.) that Solomon erected an altar to 
this idol upon the mount of Olives. 
What this Baal-Peor was, is a queſtion 


that has been much diſputed. The 


antient Jews ſuppoſed him to be no 


other than a Priapus, or the idol of 
turpitude, and that the worſhip of 
him conſiſted in the moſt obſcene prac- 
_ tices. Maimonides ſays, that they diſ- 
covered their ſecret parts before this 
idol; and Solomon Jarchi goes fo far 
as to ſay, Baal-Peor was fo called, eo 
gued diftendebant coram eo foramen po- 


dicis, & flercus offerebant, i. e. becauſe 


they diſtended their fundament before 


him, and offered him their own dung. 


imagined, that Peor being the name of 


Some have thought, that, as Baal is a 
general name ſignifying Lord, Peor 


may be the name of {ome great prince 
deified after his death; and others have 


a mountain in the country of Moab, 


on which the temple of Baal was built, 


| Baal-Peor may be only another name of 
thatdeity taken from the fituation of his 

temple, as Jupiter is ſtiled Olympius, 

| becauſe he was worſhipped in a temple 


built on mount Olympus. Selden, who 


is of this latter opinion, conjectures 
likewiſe, that Baal-Peor is the ſame 
with Pluto, and this he grounds upon 
_ theſe words of the Pſalmiſt, They 


joined themfelyes unto Baal-Peor, 
© and eat the offerings of the dead,” 


Pſal. cvi. 28. But Voſiins obſerves, 
that by the ſacrifices or offerings of the 
dead in this paſſage, may be meant no 
More than ſacrifices or offerings made 
do idols or falſe gods, who are very 
properly called /e dead, in contradi- 
ſtinction to the true God, who is ſtiled 


In ſcripture the living Gd. 


Several have aſſerted, that this god was 


the ſame with Saturn, a deity adored 
in Arabia: nor is it unlikely, as it is 
obſerved that the adventure related of 


Saturn, and his caſtration by his own 


* 


ſon, may have introduced the obſceni- 


ties pracliſed in the worſhip of this 


idol. But F. Calmet maintains, with 
great aſſurance, that Peor was the ſame 


with Adonis, whoſe feaſts were cele- 


„„ 
brated in the manner of funerals; ob. 
ſerving, that the people who celebrated 


life again. See the article Apoxis, 
BAAIL-PERAZ I, the place wherein 


Gibeah. 
BeLzEBUB, J)) Y, the god of flies, 
this idol came to obtain that name, is 
not an eaſy matter to diſcover. Some 
of heaven ; but that the Jews, by way 
of contempt, gave him the name of 
ſon, believe that he was ſtiled the god 
of flies by his votaries, becauſe he de- 
fended people from the flies, (a trou - 
hot countries) in like manner as the 
| appelation of ATopuiogy the # chacer. 
of Achor, the god invoked at Cyrene 


againſt flies, comes from Accaron (or 
Ekron) the city where Baalzebub was 


deity is called the prince of devils, 


the god of hell. Ahaziah king of 1rael, 1 N 


B AA 


theſe feaſts, committed a thouſand diſ. 
ſolute actions, particularly when they 
were told that Adonis, whom they had 
mourned for as dead, was returned to 


norman oli n)); — 
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David put to flight the Philiſtines, 


2 Sam. v. 20, It cannot be far from 
Jeruſalem, ſince it lay in the valley of 


Rephaim. 5 | 

_ BaaL-$HALISHA, (2 Kings iv. 42.) 
a place which, according to St. Jerom 
and Euſebius, is ſituated at the dil. 


| tance of fifteen miles north of Dioſ- 
1 e Sora 


BaAaL-TAMAR, the place where the 
children of Iſrael engaged thoſe of the 
tribe of Benjamin, (Judg. xx. 33.) 
which, according to Euſebius, was near 


BAAL-ZEBUB, BzzLzE BUB, or 


an idol or deity of the Ekromtes. How 
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commentators will have it, that this 
god was called Baal- ſamin, or the Lord 


Baalzebub: others, with greater rea- 
bleſome and deſtructive inſect in ſome 3 


Eleans worſhiped Hercules under the 


And Pliny is of opinion, that the name 


worſhipped, and where he had a famous 
temple and oracle. In ſcripture, this 


(Matth. xii. 24. and Luke xi. 15.) for 
which reaſon Patrick and Le Clerc 
think, that he is the ſame deity with 
the Pluto whom the Heathens made 


having fallen from the terraſs of his 
— bouſe 


Jewiſh Rabbins, 


BAA 


houſe into a lower room, and being dan- 
gerouſly hurt, ſent to conſult this deity, 
to know if he ſhould be cured of his 
wounds, as related under the article 
Agazianh. _ 


The worſhip of this falſe deity muſt 
have prevailed in our Saviour's time, 
ſince the Jews accuſed him of driving 


out devils in the name of Belzebub, 
their prince. Under what form this 


deity was repreſented, is uncertain, 


Some place him on a throne, i in the at- 
tire of a king ; 
paints him e the figure of a fly. 


BAAL-ZEPHONis ſuppoſed by the 
and after them by 


Grotius, to have been an idol ſet up to 
guard the confines of Egypt, . 92 


or Zephon ſignifying to contemplate 


or obſerve: but others take it to be 
the name of a town, on account that 


the Hebrews (Exod. xiv. 2, 9.) having 


left Egypt, are ſaid, after three days 
march, to come to Baal-zephon. If this 
be the name of a town, it ſeems to 


have been wholly unknown to the ; an- 


tient geographers. _ 
_ _ BAANA, the fon of Ahilud, gover- 
nor of Taanach, Megiddo, and . 


ſhean. 1 Kings 1 iv. 12. 


BAANAH, an officer belonghig: to 
- Iſhiboſheth the ſon of Saul, who, with 
Rechab, another of that prince's offi- 
cers, ſecretly entered his houſe, while 
he was ſleeping at noon-day, cut off his 


head, and carried it to David. (2 Sam. 
iv.) This prince, inſtead of reward- 
ing them as they expected, gave or- 
ders for cutting off their hands and 
feet, and hangin them over the pool 
of Hebron for fo paſe an action. 

 BAASHA, t 


of Iſrael. Baaſha killed his maſter 
treacherouſly at the ſiege of Gibbe- 


thon, a city of the Philiſtines, in the 
year 3051, and uſurped the crown, 


which he poſſeſſed four and twenty 
years; (1 Kings xv. 27, &c.) and to 


maintain himſelf in that uſurpation, he 
Put every one that was related to his 
bade, 


Vor. I. 


I 
predeceſſor to death; which was | 
very wicked and barbarous act, thou 55 


and Procopius Gazeus 


ner of 1 


ſon of Ahijah, eom- 
A nder in chief of the armies belong- 
ing to Nadab the fon of Jeroboam king 


BAA 


it proved the accompliſhment of 
prophecy which Abijah had denounced 
againſt Jeroboam's houſe. See the ar- 
ticles Anijak and JeROBOAM, 


Wherefore the Lord ſent the "prophet | 
Jehu, the fon of Hanani, to Baaſha, 


to tell him as follows: (ib. xvi. 1, &c.) 


* Forasmuch as I have exalted thee 
© out of the duſt, and made thee prince 
* over my people Iſrael, and thou haſt 
* walked in the way of Jeroboam, and 
_ © haſt made my people Iſrael to fin, to 
* provoke me to anger, with their fins, 
© behold I will take away the poſterity 
of Baaſha, and the 
* houſe, and will make thy houſe like 
© the houſe of Jeroboam the ſon of 
Nebat. 
jn the city, ſhall the d 
him that dieth of his in the fields, 
© ſhall the fowls of the air eat. Here 
it may not be improper to point out 
the great difficulty in this prophecy, re- 
garding Baaſha; and that is, how 
Baaſha s exaltation to the kingdom of 
Iſrael can be aſcribed to God, when it 
is manifeſt that he got it by his o.õ n 


Him that dieth of Baaſha 


treachery and cruelty. But to this it 


may be replied, that though the man- 
ding the kingdom was from 
himſelf and his own wicked heart, yet 


the tranſlation of the kingdom from 


Nadab to Baaſha, ſimply conſidered, 
was from God, who by his decree and 
providence ordered it, and diſpoſed of 
all occaſions, and of the heart of all the 
ſoldiers and the people, ſo that Baaſha 
ſhould have opportunity of executing _ 
his judgments upon Nadab ; and ſuch 
ſueceſs thereupon as ſhould procure 
him a preſent and quiet poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom: ſo that his acceſſion to 


the kingdom was from the divine de- 


cree, but the form and manner of his' 


ceflion was from himſelt, from his 
own ambition and covetouineis ; and, 


as it was wicked and cruel, is therefore 
charged upon him as a wiltul murder. 


Pool 's Annotations ye wy w— a 


poſterity of his 


ogs eat, and 
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Baaſha, inſtead of being ſeriouſly con- 

verted at this reprehenſion, and mak- 
ing a good uſe of theſe admonitions, 
was ſo tranſported with rage againſt 
the prophet, that he killed him, ac- 
cording to the reading of the vulgate. 
See the article I RRV. . 
The expedition of this prince againſt 
Aſa king of Judah, in order to build 
Ramah, (2 Chr. xvi.) has been already 
taken notice of under the article As A. 


Baaſha died and was buried in Tirza, 


which was then the capital of the ten 
tribes, and his ſon Elah ſucceeded him. 
B ABEL, or BaBYLON, a term which, 
in the original import of the word, ſig- 

nifies confuſion, and therefore uſed for 


the name of the city and province 


_ wherein the famous tower of that name 
was building, when God confounded 
the language of thoſe men who were 


employed about this edifice, ſo that 


they could no longer underſtand one 
another. Geneſ. xi. 9g. See the article 
Various are the ſentiments of authors 
concerning the manner wherein the 
confuſion of languages at Babel was 


effected: but as a diſquiſition of that 


kind is a matter of mere curioſity and 
conjecture, and no part of the proper 
ſubject of the preſent article, we muſt 
refer the curious reader to the com- 
mentators for their expoſition upon 
this point. No leſs different are the 


principal authors apprehended to have 
; pe nes re the conſtruction of this tower 

nor are the motives that 
might have induced them to the un- 
dertaking leſs diſputed. It is thought 


of Babel; 


that Nimrod, the ſon of Cuſh, was the 


chief promoter of this deſign. He de- 
ſigned, ſays Joſephus, to raiſe a tower 


ſo high, as might ſecure him from a 


new deluge, and put him in a condi- 
tion to revenge the death of his anceſ- 


tors, Cauſed by a general inundation 


over the world. The {cripture ſays. 


no more upon the authors of, or mo- 
tives to, this enterprize, than that the 


undertakers coming from the eaſt into 


the land of Shinar, 1aid one to another, 
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AS - 
Let us make a city and a tower, 
* whoſe top may reach unto heaven, 
* and let us make us a'name, before 
* we are diſperſed over all the earth, 
* Now God obſerving that they had 
begun this work, and were reſolved 
not to quit it till they had finiſhed 


it, deſcended from heaven, and con- 


founded their language, ſo that they 
were compelled to ſcatter themſelves 
throughout the earth, and abandon 
their undertaking.” Whoever were 
the ringleaders in this Work, or what- 
ever might be their motives for the 
execution of it, it is plain from the 


Moſaic account, that the whole race of 


mankind then in being were actually 
combined in building the tower and 


city of Babel. There is a tradition in 


the eaſt, that they were three years 
burning bricks for this work, and that 
it was carried on two and twenty years. 
It is farther added, that every brick 
employed in this building was thirteen 
cubits long, and five thick. However 
this might be, we are certain that the 
materials of this building were brick 
and ſlime, which was made uſe of in- 


was bitumen, which is a pitchy kind 
of ſubſtance brought from ſome place 
in the neighbourhood of Babylon. 

Wi. know nothing about the height to 
which this tower was raiſed ; for we 
find nothing in antient authors con- 
cerning it that deſerves any credit. 
Many have thought that the tower of 
Belus, mentioned by Herodotus, and 
which was ſtill in his time to be ſeen 
in Babylon, was the tower of Babel, or 
at leaſt was built upon the old foun- 
dation. The learned Bochart is of this 
opinion, and thinks that whatever we 
read of the tower encloſed in the tem- 
ple of Belus, may very properly be ap- 
plied to the tower of Babel. This 
tower, ſays Herodotus, was compoſed 
of eight towers placed one upon ano- 
ther, decreaſing gradually in their ſize 
from the firſt to the laſt. Above the 
eighth was the temple of Belus, the 
Paſlage to which, continues our author, 
| 4 was 


ſtead of ſtone and mortar : the ſlime 
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was 4 circular or winding way, carried 
round the outſide of the building. This 
way was, ſo exceeding broad, that it 
afforded ſpaces for horſes and carts, 
&c. to meet and turn; and the towers, 
which looked like ſo many ſtories over 
one another, were each of them 75 feet 
high : however, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that our author's text in this 
particular is not very clear, radis x; To 
wnx®- x) To evpog, Whence the Latin ver- 
ſion makes the loweſt of theſe towers 
to be a furlong thick and a furlong 
high: from whence ſome authors, giv- 


ing each of the towers the ſame height, 


will have the whole edifice to be a mile 


high: but it is plain that Herodotus | 


meant no ſuch thing; but only that 


this lower tower was a furlong in 


breadth, and as much in lengyh ; or 
that the baſis of the whole ſtructure 


was a furlong every way, without men- 


tioning any thing of its height; and 


in this ſenſe Strabo underſtood Hero- 
dotus, making 


a furlong high, would render the rela- 


tion incredible. Nevertheleſs, St. Je- 
rom ſays, upon the report of others, 
who pretend to have examined the re- 
mains of it carefully, that it was no 


leſs than four miles high; and others 
make it ſtill higher. See the article 
Belus king of Babylon, by whoſe di- 
rections the building of the tower 


which Herodotus ſpeaks of is ſaid to 


have been undertaken, lived long after 
Moſes; whether by this Belus we mean 


Belus the father of Ninus, or Belus the 
ſon of Semiramis: for the father of 


Ninus is by primate Uſher made con- 


temporary with Shamgar, judge of 


Iſrael, about the year of the world 2682. 
Some modern travellers pretend to 
have found out the true ruins of this 
renowned ſtructure; but they differ 


much in their accounts concerning the 
Some think that 


ſituation of chem. 
they have met with theſe ruins about 


eight or nine miles to the north-weſt | 


of Bagdad; while others pretend to 
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the whole building a 
furlong high; for to make every tower 
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have found them thirty-ſix miles to the 
ſouth-weſt of that city, upon the Eu- 
phrates. 
conſiderably lower upon that river: 
they vary no leſs in their deſcriptions 
of theſe ruins; and indeed by their 


ſeveral accounts of them, it is ob- 
ſerved, that none of them appear to 
be the remains of the original tower 


of Babel. 27 | 


BABYLON, the capital of Chal- 
dæa, built by Nimrod (Gen. x. 10.) 
in the place where the tower of Babel _ 

was begun, Babylon being the capi- 
tal of Nimrod's empire, its antiquity 
is not to be queſtioned ; and indeed 
profane authors themſelves, who knew 
nothing of the ſcriptures, make the ſon _ 
of Belus, whom they will have to be 
the founder of Babylon, to have lived 
two thouſand years before Semiramis. 


Others aſcribe the foundation of it to 


Belus the Aſſyrian, father of Ninus; 
and others to Semiramis. Marſnam 
brings down the foundation of this 


city ſo late as the time of Nabonaſſar. 


But the opinion moſt generally follow- 


ed, and beſt grounded, is, that Nim- 


rod founded it, Belus enlarged it, and 
Semiramis added ſo many great works 
to it, and otherwiſe adorned it, that 
ſhe might not improperly be called the 
foundreſs of it: but Nebuchadnezzar 
was the perſon who put the finiſhing 
hand to it, and made it one of the 


great wonders of the world. | 


The ſcripture ſpeaks of Babylon in 


very many places, particularly after the 
reign of Hezekiah, who, upon his re- 
covery from his indiſpoſition, was vi- 
ſited by the ambaſladors of Berodach- 
baladan king of Babylon. 2 Kings xx. 
12. Iſaiah, who lived at the ſame time, 
ſpeaks often of the calamities which 
the Babylonians ſhould bring upon Pa- 


leſtine ; of the captivity of the He- 


brews ; of their return from Babylon; 


of the fall of this great city, and the 
taking it by the Perſians and Medes. 


The prophets who lived after Ifaiah's 


time, as Jeremian, Ezekiel, and Daniel, 


who were living in the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 


Others again look for them 
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The ſacred author 
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chadnezzar, and ſaw the extreme miſ- 
- fortunes of ſeruſalem, and the diffolu- 


tion of the kingdom of Judah, are ſtill 


more taken up with the grandeur of 
| Babylon, and its cruelty, and the evils 


with which God at laſt would over- 
— Os 


© Is not this great Ba- 


© power, and for the honour of my 


* majeſty? ſaid Nebuchadnezzar, 
Dan. iv. 30. Beroſus, Megaſthenes, 


and Abydenus aſcribe to this prince the 


walls of Babylon, and almoſt all the 
other prodigious works in this city, 


which ſome aſcribe to Semiramis: but 


Herodotus tells us, that the bridge, the 


river-banks, and the lakes, were the 


work of Nitocris, Nebuchadnezzar's 
C 
Though the Babyloniſh. monarchy is 
perhaps the moſt antient in the world, 
_ eſpecially if we ſuppoſe that Nimrod 
began his reign at Babylon, neverthe- 
| leſs we do not fee either in ſcripture, 
or in profane writers, that this empire 
was of any great conſequence in the 
world till long after the time of Nim- 
rod. In Abraham's time, we obſerve 
that there was a king of Shinar. Gen. 
xiv. Babylon was in the land of Shi- 
nar, but it may be doubted whether 
the king of Shinar was king of Baby- 
_ Jon; and ſuppoſing he was, the figure 
which he made in Chedorlaomer's ar- 
my, where he was only as an auxiliary, 
does not give us any great idea of him. 
juulius Africanus fays, that Evechous, 
who is probably the ſame with Jupiter 
Belus, began to reign over the Chal- 
dæœans two hundred and twenty-four 
years before the Arabians, or about 
the year of the world 2242, about the 
time of the patriarch Ifaac. The Ara- 


bians having declared war againit Chi- 


nizitus king of Babylon, deprived him 
of his crown, and Mardocentius rei 
ed there in his ſtead, about the year 
« 2466, and the 4oth year of Moſes, 


DO 
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and 216 years before Belus the Aſfy. 


s ſpeak of it as one of 
the greateſt and moſt powerful cities 
in the world. 
_ © bylon that J have built for the houſe 

bv of the kingdom, by the might of my 


an- 


BAR 


rian. This laſt prince began to reign 
in Babylon in the year 2682, in the 
time of Shamgar judge of Iſrael. This 
Belus was ſucceeded by Ninus, Semi- 
ramus, Ninyas, and others, whoſe 
names are not tranſmitted to us by hiſ- 
torians, down to Sardanapalus the laſt 
of the Aſſyrian kings, during the ſpace 
of 526 years, from the time Ninus be- 


gan to reign, moſt part whereof the 


city and province of Babylon were un- 
der a governour appointed by the king 
of Aſſyria; and among all theſe princes, 


there is no notice taken of any in ſerip- 


ture, at leaſt under the title of king 


of Babylon; and indeed of all the great 


number of Aſſyrian monarchs who 
reigned at Nineveh, the ſcriptures ſpeaks 
only of Pul, whom ſome take to be the 
father of Sardanapalus the laſt of the 
Aſſyrian kings who were ſucceſſors to 
Ninus. 3 88 a | 


Under the article AssYR1Aa, we have | 
ſhewn how Arbaces and Beleſis hav- F 
ing conſpired againſt Sardanapalus, 
and reduced him to the neceſſity of de- 
ftroying himſelf, divided the Affyrian 


monarchy between them; and Beleſis 


got the kingdom of Babylon for his | 


ſhare of the Aſſyrian empire. This is 
the Nabonaſſar from whoſe reign be- 
gan the famous aſtronomical epocha at 


Babylon, called from him the æra of 


Nabonaſlar. In the ſacred writings, 


this prince 1s called Baladan, and his | 


fon who ſucceeded him, Berodach-ba- 
ladan. This is the prince who ſent 
ambaſſadors to Hezekiah, to congra- 


tulate him on the recovery of his health, 
2 Kings xx, 12. After him there 
reigned ſeveral other kings at Baby- 


lon, of whoſe hiſtory we are pertectly 


ignorant: however, we know that in! 
the reign of Eſarhaddon, king of Aily- .þ © 

ria, the royal family of Babylon be- WW 

coming extin, an interregnum of eight 
years, full of troubles and commotions, 
enſued; whereof that prince taking 
the advantage, made himſelf maſter of Þ 
Babylon, and united the two kingdom 
of Babylon and Nineveh. He and his- 


ſiucceſſor 


\ 


t , c 


Gnigl of the Aſſyrian monarchy, Ni- 


2 The following is a deſcription of Ba- 


BAB 
ſuceeſſors Saoſduchinus, called in ſcrip- 
ture Nebuchadnezzar, or Nebuchodo- 


[ 283 } e 
25 the other, directly crofling each 
other at right 1 and beſides theſe 
noſor, and Chynaladanus, otherwiſe there were alſo four half ſtreets, which 
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called Saracus, poſſeſſed the united” had houſes only on one ſide, and 


kingdoms of Babylon and 1 * till 
Nabopolaſſor, governor of 

and Aſtyages, the ſon of Cyaxares, 
king of Media, took arms againſt Chy- 
naladanus, killed him, divided his do- 
minions, and utterly deſtroyed the Aſſy- 


rian empire in the year 3378, from 


which time Babylon became the only 


neveh being deſtroyed, 


: |  Nabopolaſlar was father to the great 
Nebuchadnezzar, the deſtroyer of Je- 


ruſalem, and the moſt magnificent king 


7 of Babylon that we know of. Evil- 
merodach ſucceeded Nebuchadnezzar, 


and Belſhazzar Evil-merodach. 


bylon in its greateſt ſplendor, chiefly 
collected from Herodotus, who was 


e [ upon the ſpot, and is the oldeſt and 
moſt reputable author that has treated 


of this matter. The whole city, which 
ſtood on a large plain, conſiſted pro- 


1 perly of two parts, which were divided 


by the river Euphrates, The walls 
were every way prodigious; they were 


nin thickneſs 87 feet, in height 350, and 
in compaſs 480 furlongs : theſe walls 


were drawn round the city in form of 


an exact, ſquare : they were ſurround- 


ed on the outſide with a vaſt ditch full 


of water, and lined with bricks on both 


des. In every ſide of this great ſquare 
were 25 gates, that is an hundred in 


5 all, which were made of ſolid braſs ; 


between every two gates there were 


three towers, and four more at the four 


corners, and three between each of 


|: theſe corners and the next gate on ei- 


was 10 feet higher than the walls. 


From theſe 25 gates, in each ſide 


of this great ſquare, went 25 ſtreets 
in ſtraight lines to the gates which 


were directly over againſt them in the 


Oppoſite fide ; fo that the whole num- 
ber of ſtreets were 50, each 15 miles 
long, whereof 20 went one way, and 


abylon, | 


was begun to 


the wall on the other: theſe went 
round the four ſides of the city next 
the walls, and were each of them 200 


feet broad, and the reſt about 150. By 
theſe ſtreets thus croſſing each other, 


the whole city was cut into 676 ſquares, 


each of which was four furlongs and 
an half on every fide. Round theſe 


ſquares, on every fide towards the 


| ſtreets, ſtood the houſes. The ſpace 
within, in the. middle of each ſquare, 
was all void ground, employed for 
yards, gardens, and other ules. ir 
A branch of the river Euphrates ran 


croſs the city, from the north to the 


ſouth ſide ; on each fide of the river 
was a key, and an high wall of the 
ſame thickneſs with thoſe of the city. 
In theſe walls, over-againſt every ſtreet 


that led to the river, were gates of braſs, 


and from them deſcents by ſteps to the 
river. The bridge was not inferior to 
any of the other buildings, either in 
beauty or magnificence; and before it 
De built, they turned the 
courſe of the river Euphrates, and laid 
its channel dry, as well for the purpoſe 


of laying the foundation more conve- 


niently, as to raiſe artificial banks on 
both ſides the river, to ſecure the coun- 
try from thoſe annual inundations 
whereby it overflows its banks in like 


manner as the Nile does in Egypt. 
The river, being turned out of its courſe 


to facilitate theſe works, was received 
into a prodigious artificial lake, dug, 

for that purpoſe, to the welt of Baby- 
lon : this lake was 52 miles ſquare, 
and 35 feet deep, according to Hero- 
dotus, and 75 according to Megaſthe- 
nes. Into this lake was the whole river 
turned by an artificial canal, till all the 
work was finiſhed. Then it was made 

to flow into its former channel. But 
that the Euphrates, in the time of its 
increaſe, might not overflow the city 

through the gates on its ſide, this lake, 


with the canal from the river, was ſtill 


N 3 | preſerved. 
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Preſerved, © The water received into 
the lake, at the time of theſe overflow- 
ings, was kept there all the year, as in 
a common reſervoir, for the benefit of 
the country, to be let out by ſluices at 
all convenient times, for the watering 


of the lands below it. At the two 
ends of the bridge were two palaces, 
which had a communication with each 


other by a vault built under the chan- 


nel of the river: the old palace, which 
ſtood on the eaſt fide of the river, was 


30 furlongs in circumference ; and the 


new palace, which ftood on the other 
| fide of the river, was 60 furlongs in 
 compals. It was ſurrounded with three 


walls, one within another, with - ſome 


_ conſiderable - ſpaces between them. 


Theſe walls, as alſo thoſe of the other 


| palace, were embelliſhed with an infi- 
nite variety of ſculptures, repreſenting 
all kinds of animals to the life. In this 
laſt palace were the hanging gardens, 


ſo much celebrated in hiſtory : theſe 


were of a ſquare form, every fide of 
which was 4oc feet long: they were 
carried up into the air in the manner 
_ of ſeveral large terraſſes, one above ano- 
ther, till the height equalled that of 
the walls of the city. The aſcent was 
from terraſs to terraſs by ſtairs ten feet 


wide; and the whole pile was ſuſtained _ 


by vaſt arches raiſed upon other arches, 
one above another, and ſtrengthened by 
a wall ſurrounding, 1t_on every fide 22 


feet thick. On the top of theſe arches 
were laid large, flat ſtones 16 feet long, 


and 4 broad: theſe were lined with 


| bricks cloſely cemented together with 


platter; and that covered with ſheets of 
lead, upon which lay the mould of the 
garden. Another of the great works 


at Babylon was the temple of Belus, 


mentioned already in the preceding ar- 
ticle, and ſuppoſed to be the tower of 
Babel built there at the confuſion of 
languages. Ihe riches of this tem- 


ple in ſtatues, tables, cenſers, cups, and 
other ſacred veſſels, all of maſſy gold, 


were immenſe: among other images 


| there one of _—_ feet t high, week 
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it in the e 


8 A B 

weighed 1000 Babyloniſn talents of 
. 

Such were the chief works which ren- 
dered Babylon ſo famous, moſt of which 


are aſcribed by es authors to e. 


miramis. 
From the Affyrians, as was already ob- 


O14 


ſerved, this great and noble city came 


into the hands of the Perſians, and 
from them into the hands of the Ma. 
cedonians ; and here it was that Alex- 
ander the Great died. But not long 


after his death, the city began to de- 


cline apace, by the building er Seleu- 


cia about forty miles above it, by Se- 
leucus Nicanor, who is ſaid to have 
erected this new city in hatred to the 


Babylonians, and to have drawn out 
of Babylon 500,000 perſons to people 
it; ſo that the antient city was in the 
time of Curtius the hiſtorian leſſened 
one fourth part, in the time of Pliny 
reduced to deſolation, in the days of 
St. Jerom turned into a park wherein 
the kings of Perſia were accuſtomed 
to hunt, and, according to the relation 
of ſome late travellers, is now reduced 
to one tower only, called the tower of 
Daniel, from whence may be ſeen all 
the ruins of this once vaſt and b vr 
City. 
Mr. Renwoll EY in 1 574 paſſed 
through the place where this once fa- 
mous city ſtood, ſpeaks of the ruins of 
manner. * The 
village of Elugo, lays he, is now ſitu- 
ate where heretofore Babylon of 
Chaldæa ſtood. The harbour where 
people go aſhore in order to proceed 
by land to the city of Bagdad, 1s a 
quarter of a league diſtant from it. 
The ſoil is ſo dry and barren, that 
they cannot till it, and fo naked, that 
I could never have'believed that this 
powerful city, once the moſt ſtately 
and renowned in all the world, and 
ſituated in the fruitful] country of 
Shinar, could have ſtood there, had 
I not ſeen by the ſituation of the 
place, by many antiquities of great 
beauty which are to be ſeen round 
| | | 8 1285 
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<about, and eſpecially by the old 


© bridge over the Euphrates, whereof 


ſome piles and arches of incredible 


« ſtrength -are ſtill remaining, that it 
certainly did ſtand there. The whole 
front of the village Elugo is the hill 
upon which the caſtle ſtood, and the 
ruins of its fortifications are ſtill viſi- 


ble. Behind, and ſome little way 


c 

4 

4 « beyond, 15 the tower of Babylon, 
© which is half a league diameter, but 
© ſo ruinous, fo low, and fo full of 
© yenomous creatures, which lodge in 
© the holes which they make in the 
© rubbiſh, that no one durſt approach 
© nearer to it than within half a league, 

© except during two months in the 
winter, when theſe animals never 
© ſtir out of their holes. 

Now the reader may compare Iaiah's 

deſcription of the condition to which 
Babylon ſhould be reduced after its fall, 

with the account given of its preſent 
And Baby- 

* lon the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees excellency, 
© ſhall be as when God overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; it ſhall not 
* be inhabited, neither ſhall the Ara- 
s bian pitch his tent there, neither ſhall 
© the ſhepherds make their fold there. 
But wild beaſts of the deſart ſhall lie 


And the wild beaſts of 
ry in their deſolate 
gons in their pleaſant | 


Iſai. xii. 19. & eg. 


7 houſes, and dra 
* palaces,” 


 BABYLONIA, a province of Chal- 


dæa or Aﬀyria, whereof en was 


1 the capital. 


BACCEIDES, governor of Meſo- 


potamia, and general of the troops be- 


longing to Demetrius Soter, king of 
Syria, Bacchides (1 Mace. vii.) was 


ſent by Demetrius, together with the 


high prieſt Alcimus, to examine into 
the depredations which Judas Macca- 
bæus was accuſed of committing in the 


country, He came therefore with a 


great army to Jeruſalem, and ſent a 


183 


them, threw them into a well. 
done, he put the whole province into 


B AC 

deputation of ſome perſons to Judas 
Maccabæus and his brothers, with frau- 
dulent propoſitions of peace, to which 
neither Judas nor his brethern gave any 
credit. After this, Bacchides left Je- 

ruſalem, and incamping at Bezeth, 


he gave directions to apprehend ſome 
of choſe who had deſerted the party of 


the Syrians, and having murdered 
This 


the hands of Alcimus, whom he left 


with troops for his defence, and ſo re- 
turned to Antioch, where the es. 2 


was. Sometime after; towards the end 


of the ſame year, Bacchides returned 
again into Judea, with ſome of the 
king's choiceſt troops, to put a ſtop to 
the progreſs which Judas was making, 


who had obtained a ſignal victory over 

Nicanor, Bacchides went directly to 
Jeruſalem, thinking to find Judas there, 
but he had retreated to Laiſa, or Leſen, 
whither Bacchides went in ſearch of 


him. 767d. ix. Judas's army conſiſted 


of no more than three thouſand men, 
whereas in that of Bacchidesthere were 


twenty thouſand foot, and two thou- 
ſand horſe. 


their enemies had over them, deſerted 


in great numbers, ſo that not above 
there, and their houſe ſhall be full of 
doleful creatures, and the owls ſhall 
© dwell there, and the fatyrs ſhall 
dance there. 


the iſland ſhall c 


eight hundred men were left. With 
theſe, however, he encountered Bac- 


chides, broke his right wing, and pur- 
ſued him as far as mount Azotus : but 
the left wing of Bacchides's army hav- 
ing hemmed in Judas and his little 
_ troop, this hero was borne down by 
the multitude of the enemy and killed 

on the ſpot, in the year of the world © 


3843. 


The whole country. after this beit 8 


ted to Bacchides, and he gave the go - 


vernment of it to a ſet of wicked men. 


who exerciſed their cruelty upon the 


friends of Judas Maccabaus. But all che 


people having choſen Jonathan to ſuc- 
ceed his brother Judas, Bacchides uſed 


his utmoſt endeavours to lay hold of him 


and put him todeath; which Jonathan be- 
ing informed of, retired to Thekoe, near 


N 4 1 | Jaw 


1 


The el of Judas being 
intimidated by the great ſuperiority 


* 


B A L. 
Jeruſalem, and from thence paſſed the 
river Jordan. Bacchides purſued him, 
and incloſed him in a place where behind 
him he had the river Jordan, and 
woods on each ſide of him, ſo that there 
was a necei ty in all appearance either 
to conquer or die. He fought valiant- 
ly with his troops for a long time, but 
being overpowered by the great num- 
ber of his enemy, he threw himſelt in- 
to the river and ſwam over it, with his 
people, Bacchides left a thouſand of 
2 men dead upon the ſpot, and after- 
wards returned to Jeruſalem. He for- 
tified ſeveral places in the country, took 
the children of the chief men in Iſrael 
for hoſtages, ſecured them in the for- 
treſs of Jeruſalem, and, Alcimus dying 
ſoon after, left Judea and returned to 

Antioch. _ A 

Two years after, Bacchides being re- 
Called by a wicked party of the Jews, 
came with an army, and ſollicited thoſe 
in his intereſt to ſeize Jonathan; but 
de avoided the ambuſcades they laid 


for him, and retired to Bechbaſi, 
wjz)ich he fortified, and abode there 
5 with his brother Simon. Bacchides, 


upon notice of this, beſieged him: but 
N after he had defended him- 
elf tor a long time, left his brother 
Simon in the place, and himſelf took 
the field at the head of ſome troops. 
Simon, in the mean time, on his part, 
made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies on the 
enemy, burnt their machines, and com- 
pelled them to raiſe the ſiege. In ſhort, 
Jonathan having ſent to demand peace 
of Bacchides, it was granted him, the 
priſoners were reſtored, and he return- 
ed to Antioch, from whence he made 
10 mare expeditions into Judea. This 
is all we know concerning the hiſtory 
CV 
BAKBAKKER, a levite employed 
in building the temple at Jeruſalem. 
1 Chr. ix. 15. ae Fe re 
 BALA, otherwiſecalledZox ar, acity 
of che tribe of Simeon. Joſh. xix. 3. 
BALAAM, a prophet and diviner of 
the city of Pethor upon the Euphrates. 
- Moſes informs us, (Numb, xxii.) that 


4 


Balak king of the Moabites, having 
ſeen the great multitude of the Iſrae- 
lites, was afraid that they would fall 
upon his country ; and perceiving that 
he was not ſtrong enough to reſiſt them 
with his arms, he reſolved to ſend for. 
Balaam, the ſon of Beor, the magician, 
that he might devote and curſe them, 
according to a very antient ſuperſtition 
in uſe among the Heathens. There- 
fore he ſent deputies to this Balaam to 
Pethor, deſiring him to come and curſe 
the Iſraelites. The deputies having 
carried with them wherewithal to pay 
the diviner, and declared to him what 
they were commiſſioned to ſay, he de- 
fired them to continue with him there 


that night, and that he would anſwer 


them the next day as the Lord ſhould 
ſpeak to him. In the night, the Lord 
appeared unto Balaam, and faid, what 


men are theſe with thee ? Balaam re- | 


plied, they are envoys from Balak king 
of Moab, who requeſted of me to go 
and curſe a certain people which co- 
vereth the face of the earth, and are 
now upon the frontiers of his domi. 
nions. The Lord ſaid unto him, Have 
care how you go and curſe this peo- 
ple, for they are bleſſed. Balaam ri» 
ling in the morning, delivered his an- 
ſwer to the princes of Moab and Mi- 


ſaid he, for the Lord hath forbidden 
me to go with you. Balak ſuppoſing 
that either the number and quality of 
his meſſengers did not aniwer Balaam's 
ambition, or the value of the preſents 
his covetouſneſs, ſent meſſengers of a 
more honourable rank with large pro- 


poſals, and promiſes of high promo- ' 


tion, if he would but gratity him in 
this one thing. To theſe meſſengers 
| Balaam anſwered, If Balak would 
give me his houſe full of gold and 
ſilver, I cannot go beyond the word 
of the Lord my God, to do leſs or 
more. I defre you therefore to con- 
tinue here this night, that I may know 
the will of the Lord. The night 
following the Lord appeared to him, 
and ſaid; If the men come to call 


dian. Return into your own country, 
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thee, riſe up and go with them: but 


yet the word that 1 ſhall ſay unto thee, 


that thou ſhalt do. Balaam therefore 
aroſe, took his aſs, and went with the 
meſſengers. But God, who ſaw the 
evil diſpoſitions of his heart, was angry 


with him, and an angel ſtood in his 
way to prevent his going farther, 


whom, though he perceived not, his 
aſs plainly faw, and therefore turned 
aſide into the field, to avoid him. 
With much ado Balaam beat his aſs 


into the road again: but when the 


angel ſtood in a narrow paſſage be- 
tween two walls that encloſed a vine- 


yard, the aſs for fear ran againſt one 


of the walls, and cruſhed Balaam's 


leg, which provoked him ſo, chat he 


beat him again. At laſt the angel re- 
moved, and ſtood in a place ſo very 
narrow, that there was no poſſibility 


of getting by him, whereupon the aſs 


fell down under his rider, and would 


go no farther. This enraged the pro- 


phet ſtill more, and as he was beating 
and belabouring the poor creature 
moſt unmercifully, the Lord opened 


unto Balaam, What have I done ? 
why haſt thou ſmitten me theſe three 
times? Balaam anſwered, becauſe 


thou haſt deſerved it and mocked me, 
IT would I had a ſword to kill thee. 


The aſs anſwered, am not I thine als, 


upon which thou haſt riddea ever 


ſince I was thine? was I ever wont 
to do ſo unto thee ? he ſaid, Never. 
Then the Lord opened the eyes of 
Balaam, and he perceived the angel 
in the way, with a drawn ſword in 


his hand, and he bowed down his 


head and fell flat on his face. And 
the angel ſaid, Wherefore haſt thou 
{ſmitten thine aſs theſe three times, 


behold I went out to withitand thee, 


becauſe thy way is perverſe before 


me: unleſs thine aſs had turned out of 


the way, ſurely now had I ſlain thee. 


Balaam anſwered, Ihave ſinned unto the 
Lord, for I knew not that thou ſtoodeſt 


in the way againſt me. Now there- 


86 1 


fore if it diſpleaſe thee, I will get mo 


back again; and the angel ſaid unto 


him, Go with the men, but the word 


only which I ſhall ſpeak unto thee, 
that ſhalt thou ſpeak. He continued his 
journey therefore with Balak's de- 


puties; and this prince upon notice 


of his coming, went to receive him 
upon the confines of his dominions, 
and having in a friendly manner blam- 
ed him, for not coming at his firſt meſ- 
ſage, which Balaam excuſed by in- 
forming him of the reſtraint God had 
laid upon him, he conducted him to 
his capital city Kirjath-huzoth, and 
there entertained him publicly with 
his princes and nobles that day, and 
the next day carried him to the high- 


places conſecrated to Baal, that from 
thence he might take a view of the 
whole extent of the Iſraelitiſn camp. 
Whilſt they were here, the prophet 


ordered ſeven altars to be erected, 


(Numb. xxiii.) and ſeven oxen and 


ſeven rams to be got ready, and hav- 
ing offered an ox and a ram on each 
altar, he left Balak to ſtand by the 
the mouth of the aſs, and ſhe ſaid ſacrifices, while himſelf withdrew to 
conſult the Lord. God having im- 
mediately appeared to Balaam, the 
prophet ſaid, I have prepared ſeven 
altars, and on each have offered a 


bullock and a ram. Then the Lord 


put a word into his mouth, and bid 
him return to Balak, whom he found 
ſtanding by the ſeven altars, with the 
princes of Moab about him; upon 
which the prophet took up his pa- 
rable and faid, Balak king of Moab, 
hath brought me from Aram, out of 
the mountains of the eaſt and ſaid, - 
Come curſe me Jacob, come deſie 


Iſrael. How ſhall I curſe whom God 


hath not curſed ? how ſhall I defie 
whom the Lord hath not defied ? From 
the top of the rocks, I ſee him, and 
from the hills, I behold him. Lo the 


people ſhall dwell alone, and ſhall not 
be reckoned amon 


ang the number of the fourth 


the nations. 
Who can count the duſt of Jacob ? 
part of 
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FALL [46]. 
| Tſrael? Let me die the death of the 
Tighteous, and let my laſt end be like 


his. | 22 
Balak, at theſe words, expreſſed no 


mall ſurprize: but ſtill, not diſcou- 
raged, he hoped that the change of 
the place might poſſibly produce ſome 


better luck, and therefore taking Ba- 


am to the top of mount Piſgah, he 
_ erected ſeven altars, and offered a 
| bullock and a ram on each. Where- 
upon the prophet went aſide to ſeek 
the Lord; and the Lord put a word 
in his mouth, and ſent him back 
to Balak, 
the Lord had faid, was anſwered 
nin the following terms; Riſe up, 
_ © Balak, and hear, God is not a man 
_ © that he ſhould lie, neither the ſon of 


who, enquiring what 


* man that he ſhould repent ; hath 
* he faid, and ſhall he not do it? or 


_ © hath he fpoken, and ſhall he not 
_ © make it good? Behold I bave re- 
_ © ceived commandment to bleſs, and 
© he hath bleſſed, and I cannot reverſe 
© it, He hath not beheld iniquity 
© m Jacob, neither hath he ſeen per- 


© yerſeneſs in Iſrael. The Lord his 


God is with him, and the ſhouts of 


* a king is among them. God brought 


© them out of Egypt; he hath, as it 
were, the ſtrength of an unicorn. 
© Surely there is no enchantment 
_ © againft Jacob, neither is there any 
_ © divination againſt Iſrael; according 


© to the time it ſhall be ſaid of Ja- 


cob and of Ifrael, What hath God 

__ © wrought? Behold the people ſhall 
© rite up as a great hon, and lift up 
© himſelf as a young lion; he ſhall 
© not lie down until he eat of the 
p prey, and drink the blood of the ſlain.“ 
Then Balak ſaid unto Balaam, Neither 
curſe them at all, nor bleſs them at 


all: but Balaam anfwered, Did I not 
tell thee, ſaying, All that the Lord 
ſpeaketh that I muſt do. Balak in or- 

der to ſee whether God would at laſt 
- Inſpire the prophet with ſomething 
_ elſe, brought him to the top of mount 
Peor, and there erected ſeven altars 
2s before, but Balaam now perceiving 


many waters. His king ſhall be 


bim out of Egypt, he ſhall eat up 
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that God was reſolved to continue 
bleſſing Iſrael, without retiring as 
aforetimes, under pretence of conſult. 
ing God, at the firſt caſt of his eye 
upon the tents of Iſrael, began to 
ſpeak after this manner. 76. xxiv. 
* Balaam the ſon of Beor hath ſaid, 
and the man whoſe eyes are open 
© hath ſaid, he who heard the words 


1 of God, who faw the viſion of the 1 
© Almighty falling into a trance, but 


having his eyes open”; (he alludes to- 
what happened when his aſs fell |* 
under him) How goodly are thy tent, 
O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 0 
* Ifrael! As the valleys are they, 
* ſpread forth, as gardens by the river. 

* fide, as the trees of lign-aloes, 
which the Lord bath planted, and 
© as cedar-trees befide the waters. 
He ſhall pour the water out of his 
* buckets, and his ſeed ſhall! be in 


dom ſhall be exalted. God brought | 3 


* the nations his enemies, and ſhal! 
© break their bones, and pierce thghem 
through with arrows. He couched, |} 
© he lay down as a lion, and as a great 
lion: who ſhall ſtir him up? Bleſſed 


« 

L 

< 

c 

higher than Agag, and his king- | 1 l 
64 

4 

c 

N 

« 


ais he that bleſſeth thee, and curſed / 


is he that curſeth thee. Fr 
By this time Balak, enraged to hear fe 
Balaam, whom he had ſent for to 
curſe the children of Iſrael, thus thre m 
times ſucceſſively bleſs them, could uv 
no longer contain himſelf: but ſmit- th 


ing his hands together, he bad him B 


haſte and begone, ſince by his foolim V 


adherence to God's ſuggeſtions, he w 


had both abuſed him and defrauded ea 
himſelf. Balaam anſwered, Spake 1 th 
not alſo to thy meſſengers, which thou id 
ſendeſt unto me, ſaying, If Balak th 
would give me his houſe full of ſilver pr 
and gold, I cannot go beyond the 
commandment of the Lord, to do 
either good or bad of my own mind. 1 


Nevertheleſs before I return, I will 
ly 


1 
will inform you what this people Py 3 0 
| 25 | | E 82 


adviſe you what you have to do, and 


BAL 


the latter days will do to yours. Then 


reſuming his prophetic ſtyle, he con- 


tinued his diſcourſe in this manner : 
I ſhall ſee him, (meaning the great 
king, the Meſſiah ſo muchdeſired,) © but 
not now, I ſhall behold him, but not 
© nigh : there ſhall come a ſtar out of 
Jacob, and a ſcepter ſhall riſe out of 
« [ſ{rael, and ſhall ſmite the corners of 
© Moab, and deſtroy all the children of 
© Sheth. And Edom ſhall be a poſſeſ- 


3 | © fjon; Seir alſo ſhall be a poſſeſſion for 


his enemies, and Iſrael ſhall do va- 
« liantly. Out of Jacob ſhall come he 
© that ſhall have dominion, and ſhall 


: | © deſtroy him that remaineth of the 


© city.” Then looking on Amalek, he 
« ſaid, Amalek was the firſt of the na- 
tions; but his latter end ſhall be, that 
« he periſh for ever.” And he looked 
on the Kenites and ſaid, * Strong is 


2 «© thy dwelling place, and thou putteſt 
2 © thy neſt in a rock: nevertheleſs the 
2 © Kenite ſhall be waſted until Aſhur 


© ſhall carry thee away captive. Alas, 


7 « who ſhall live when God doth this! 


People ſhall come from the coaſt of 


= © Chittim” (which Calmet takes to be 
Macedonia) who ſhall overcome the 
Aſſyrians, and at laſt ſhall them 
2 © ſelves periſh.” 

After theſe predictions, Balaam re- 
turned into his own country; but be- 


fore he left the land of Moab, as if 


vexed at his own diſappointment, in 
miſſing the reward he expected, and 


1 with a purpoſe tO revenge himſelf on 
the Iſraelites, as the occaſion of it, 


Balaam inſtructed the Moabites and 
Mlidianites in a wicked device, which 


was to ſend their daughters unto the 


eamp of the [fraelites, in order to draw 
them firſt into lewdneſs, and then into 
2 idolatry, the ſure method to deprive 
them of the aſſiſtance of that God, who 
protected them. Thisartifice ſucceeded; 
for as the Ifraelites lay encamped at 
2 Shittim (76. xxv. 1, 2 and 3. and xxxi. 


16. Mich. vi. 5. Peter ii. 5. Jude. 2. 


3 Rev. ii. 14.) many of them were de- 
2 luded by theſe ſtrange women, not 
3 enly io commit whoredom with them, 
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but to aſſiſt at their ſacrifices, and wor- 
ſhip their god Baal-Peor, God com- 
manded Moſes to avenge this crime. 
He therefore declared war againſt the 
Midianites, killed five of their princes, 


and a great number of other perſons 


without diſtinction of age or ſex, and 
Balaam himſelf was involved in this 
misfortune. This is what we learn 
from ſcripture concerning Balaam, 
but the rabbins and mahometans re- 


late many particulars of his life and 


perſon, which being altogether fabu- 
lous and conjectural, we ſhall not 
trouble the reader about them: how- _ 


ever, we mult obſerve, that it is a 


queſtion much debated among divines, 
whether Balaam was a true prophet of 
the Lord, or no more than a magician, 
or fortune-teller. The Jews indeed 
are generally of opinion, that he was 


a buly and pretending aſtrologer, who 


obſerving when men were under a_ 


bad aſpect of the ſtars, pronounced a | 


curſe upon them, which ſometimes 


coming to paſs, gained him in ſome 


neighbouring nation a reputation in 
his way. Several of the antient fathers 
ſuppole him to be no more than a 

common ſooth-ſayer, who undertook 


to tell future events, and diſcover ſe- _ 


crets, and by no very juſtifiable arts. 

Origen will needs have it, that he was 
no prophet, but only one of the Devil's 
ſorcerers, and that of him he went to 
enquire, but that God was pleaſed to 

prevent him, and put what anſwers 
he pleaſed into his mouth. It cannot 


be denied however, that the ſcripture 
expreſly calls him a prophet(Pet.76. cit.) 


and therefore ſome later writers have 
imagined that he had once been a 


good man, and true prophet, till lov- 


ing the wages of iniquity, and pro- 
ſtituting the honour of his office to 
covetouſneſs, he apoſtatized from God, 
and betaking himſelf to idolatrous 
practices, fell under the deluſion of 


the Devil, of whom he learnt all his 


magical enchantments, though at this 

juncture when the preſervation of his 

people was concerned, it might be 
conſiſtent 
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eonſiſtent with God's wiſdom to ap- 
pear to him, and vouchſafe his re- 
velations. For the opinion of com- 
mentators upon the miracle of giving 
Balaam's aſs the faculty of ſpeech. 
JJ 
BALADAN, the ſcripture name 


for a king of Babylon, (Iſai. xxxix. 1. 
2 Kings xx. 12.) called by prophane 


authors Belefus, or Beleſis, Nabonaſſar 
or Nanybrus. Baladan at firſt was no 
more than governor of Babylon: but 


entering into a confederacy with Ar- 
baces governor of Media, and rebell- 


ing againſt Sardanapalus king of Aſ- 


 ' AFfyria, theſe two generals marched 


_ againſt him with an army of 400,690 


men, and were beat in three different 


battles. But the Bactrians deſerting 
the king, and coming over to Baladan 
and Arbaces, the rebels attacked the 


Enemy in the night, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of his camp. Aſter this 


_ misfortune, Sardanapalus retreated to 
Nineveh, and left the command of his 


army to his brother-in-law Salamenes. 


The conſpirators attacked Salamenes, 


Aa and defeated him in two great battles, 


after which they laid ſiege to Nineveh. 
Sardanapalus ſuſtained the ſiege for 
chree years, but the Tigris, in the third 

year, overflowing its banks, beat down 
twenty furlongs of the walls ; where- 
upon the conſpirators entered the city 
and took poſſeſſion of it, after Sarda- 


napalus had burnt himſelf and all his 


moſt valuable effects upon a funeral 
pile erected for that purpoſe in his 
1 * Baladan was acknowledged 
ing of Babylon, as Arbaces was of 


Media. Berodach-baladan, who ſent 


embaſſadors to Hezekiah (2 Kings xx.) 
was the ſon of Baladan. _ 
— BALAK, the ſon of Zippor, king 
of the Moabites, ſeeing the multitude 
of Iſraelites who were encamped upon 
the confines of his country, and ap- 
— they would attack him as 
hey had the Amorites, ſent deputies 
to Balaam the diviner, deſiring him to 


to come and curſe or devote this people. 


| Yee the article BALAAM. 


t6.. 


ſacrament of baptiſm had its 9 7. 


BAP 


We know nothing concerning the 


death of Balak, as God did not per- 
mit the Ifraclites to attack - the 


Moabites, by reaſon that their father 
Lot was Abraham's brother. | 


BAMOTH. Moſes fays, (Numb. 


xxi. 19, 20.) that the Hebrews went 
from Nahaliel to Bamoth, and from 
Bamoth to the valley which is in the. 
country of Moab. Euſebius ſays, Ba- 


moth 1s a city of Moab upon the river 
VVV 

BamoTH-BAAL, a city beyond or- 
dan, which was given to the tribe of 


Reuben. Joſh. xii. 17. Euſebius ſays, 


it is ſituated in the plain where the 
river Arnon runs. 


BANI. The children of Bani . 


turned from Babylon to the number of 
ſix hundred and forty two. Ez. ii. 
This was alſo the name of a ſon of 
Shamer, a Levite, of the famliy of Me- 


rari. 1 Chr. vi. 46. It was alſo the 


name of a Gadite, one of the heroes in 
David's army. 2 Sam. xxiii. 36. 


BAPTISM, the ceremony of waſh- 


ing, dipping, or plunging ; reckoned 
among the rites of the Jewiſh religion. 


We read that Aaron and his ſons were 


initiated into the prieſthood by bap- 
tiſm; (Ex. xxix. 4.) and Spencer 


proves that long before our Saviour's. 


time, the Jews received proſelytes into 


their church by baptizing them. Some 
indeed reckon this ceremony of initi- | 
ation into the Jewiſh religion among 


the inventions of the Talmudiſts : but 
When it is conſidered that the Jews 
always held the practices of the Chriſ- 


tians in abhorrence, it will appear 
highly probable, that this rite was de- 
_ rived to them from the uſage of their 


anceſtors, before the coming of Chriſt. 
It is farther probable that, as the 
other ſacrament of the chriſtian church 


(the Lord's Supper) is plainly derived 


from the Jewiſh paſſover, the twin 
likewiſe in the rites of the Jewiſh re- 
bon, 1 


Grotius is of opinion, that the rite 
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of baptiſm had its original from the 
time of the deluge ; immediately af- 


ter which he thinks it was inftituted, 


in memory of the world's having been 
urged by water. Some learned men 
Min „it was added to circumciſion, 


ſoon after the Samaritan ſchiſm, as a 


mark of dinſtinction to the orthodox 
Jews. Spencer, who is fond of de- 


riving the rites of the Jewiſh religion, 


from the ceremonies of the Pagan, 
hays it down as a probable ſuppotition, 
that the Jews received the baptiſm of 


| proſelytes from the neighbopring na- 


tions, Who were wont to prepare can- 


of their religion, by a ſolemn ablution; 
that by this affinity of facred rites, 
they might draw the Gentiles to em- 
brace their religion, and that the pro- 
ſelytes, in gaining of whom they were 


extremely diligent, (Math. xxiii. 15.) 
might the more eaſily comply with 
the tranſition, from Gentiliſm to 


udaifſm. In confirmation of this opi- 
nion he obſerves, firſt, that there is 


no divine precept for the baptiſm of 
proſelytes; God having injoined only 


the rite of circumciſion, for the ad- 
miſſion of ſtrangers into the Jewiſh re 

ligion, Exod. xii. 48. Secondly, that 

among foreign nations, the Egyptians, 

Perſians, Greeks, Romans, and others, 
it was cuſtomary that thoſe who were 

to be initiated into their myſteries or 

facred rites, ſhould firſt be purified, 

by dipping their whole body in 

water. That learned writer adds, as 

a farther confirmation of his opinion, 

that the cup of bleſſing, (Matth. xxvi. 
27.) likewiſe added to the paſcal ſup- 
per, ſeems plainly to have been derived 

from a Pagan original: for the Greeks 

Lad one cup called 

ToTngiov aycals Jaiuors the cup of the 


good Demon, or God, which they 


drank at the concluſion of their en- 


tertainment, when the table was re- 
moved, Since then a rite of Gentile 
original was added to one of the 
Jewiſh Sacraments, viz. the paſſover, 


chere can be no abſurdity in ſuppoſing 


[19]. 
that baptiſm, which was added to the 


BAP 


other Sacrament, namely, circumciſion, 
might be derived from the fame 
ſource: In the laſt place, he obſerves, 


that Chriſt in the inſtitutions of his 
ſacraments paid a particular regard to 
thoſe rites which were borrowed from 
the Gentiles ; for rejeQing circum- 
ciſion and the paſchal ſupper, he 


adopted into his religion baptiſm and 


the ſacred cup; thus preparing the 


way to the converſion and reception 
of the Gentiles into his church. Sel- 


den obſerves, that the proſelyte was 
not to be baptiſed till the wound of 
didates for the more ſacred functions 


circumciſion was perfectly healed ; that 


then the ceremony was performed by 
plunging him into ſome large natural 


receptacle of water; and that bap- 


tiſm was never after repeated in the 
ſame perſon, or in any of his poſterity, 
who derived their legal purity from 


the baptiſm of their anceſtor, 


When St. John the baptiſt began to 
preach repentance, he inſtituted a fort 
of baptiſm which he gave in the wa- 
ters of Jordan. He did not attribute 
the virtue to it of forgiving fins, but 


made uſe of it as a preparation only 


for the receiving baptiſm at the hands 


of Jeſus Chriſt, (Mark i. 4, Matth, 
ili. 2.) and remiſſion of fins by peni- 


tential acts, wherewith he required 
this ceremony to be attended. He 
did not exact only ſorrow for fin, but 
a change of life, and ſuch practices 
as might attone for the commiſſion f 
ſins. The baptiſm of John was much 
more perfect than that of the Jews, 
but leſs perfect than that of Jeſus 
Chriſt. It was, ſays St. Chryfoſtom, 
as it were a bridge which from the, 
| baptiſm of the Jews, made. a way to 


that of our Saviour, and was more 


exalted than the firſt, but inferior to 
the ſecond. That of St. John pro- 


miſed what that of Jeſus Chriſt ex- 


ecuted. After the baptiſm of John, 
that of Jeſus Chriſt was till neceſſary, 
to receive, ſays St. Auſtin, forgiveneſs 


of ſins and the grace of ſanctification. 


Notwithſtanding that St. John did not 
2 enjoin 
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enjoĩn his diſciples to continue the 


baptiſm of repentance, which was of 


his inſtitution, after his death, becauſe 


after the manifeſtation of the Meſſiah, 
and theeſtabliſhment of the holy Ghoſt, 
it became of no uſe; yet there were 
many of his followers, who ſtill ad- 
miniſtered it, and ſeveral years after 


the death and reſurrection of Jeſus 


Chriſt, did not ſo much as know that 


there was any other baptiſm than that 


of John. Of this number was Apol- 


los, a learned and. zealous man who 


was of Alexandria, and came to Ephe- 


ſus twenty years after the reſur- 


rection of our Saviour. Acts xviil. 25. 
And when St. Paul came after Apol- 
los to the ſame city, (ib. xix. 1.) there 
pere ſtill many Epheſians who had 
received no other baptiſm, and were 
not informed that there was any Holy 
Ghoſt which was received by baptiſm 
in Jeſus Chriſt. As to this laſt bap- 
tiſm, our Saviour ſending his apoſNes 
to preach, the goſpel throughout all 
the world, ſaid, © Go teach all nations, 


« baptizing them in the name ofthe Fa- 


ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt,” 
But as the doctrine of baptiſm, or the 
ceremony of performing it, as taught 
in different churches by different ſects 
of Chriſtians, makes no part of the 
profeſſed deſign of this work, we ſhall 


not here enlarge upon that ſubjet. _ 


The word baptiſm is often taken in 
the ſcripture for ſufferings : for ex- 
ample, Can ye drink of the cu 


that I drink of, and be baptiſed 


with the baptiſm which 1 am 
© baptiſed. with? Mark x. 38. I 
have a baptiſm to be baptized with, 
and how am I ftraitened till it is ac- 
© compliſhed?* Luke xu. 50. 


Ex- 
preſſions like theſe we find ſome foot- 


ſteps of in the Old Teſtament alſo, 


where waters denote often tribulations, 


and where to be ſwallowed up by the 


waters, and to paſs the great waters, 


ſignify to be overwhelmed with mi- 

_ ſeries and misfortunes. . _- 
The words of St. John the baptiſt, 

(Match. iii. 1 1.) intimating that, for his 


3 
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art, he baptized only with water, 
but © that he who was to come after 
* him would baptize with the Holy 
* Ghoſt, and with fire,” have given 
occaſion to a great variety of expo 

ſitions upon the ſubject of Chriſt's 


baptiſm. | 
believed, that all the faithful before 
they entered paradiſe would paſz 
through a certain fire, which would 
purify them from the pollutions that 


might till remain with them to be 


expiated. This opinion is propoſed, 
but with ſome difference, by. the ge- 
nerality of the antients: it is founded 
upon what is ſaid in Geneſis, (iii. 24.) 
concerning the cherubims being placed 
at the entrance into paradiſe, with a 
flaming ſword, and upon the following 
words of St. Paul, (1 Cor. iii. 12. 18.) 
* Now if any man build upon this 


foundation, gold, filver, precious 


© ſtones, wood, hay, ſtubble, every 
© man's work ſhall be made manifeſt, 


for the day ſhall declare it: becauſe 
it ſhall be revealed by fire, and the 


fire ſhall try every man's work of 
what fort it is.“ Other fathers ex- 
plain this fire by that of hell; others 


by the fire of tribulations and tempta- 
tions; others by an abundance of! 
Faces others ſuppoſe it to mean the 


eſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoſtles, in the form of fiery tongues. 
Laſtly, others have pretended that the 
word fre is an addition in this place, 


p and that we are to read no more than 


the following only, as found in ſome 


copies of St. Matthew. I baptize 
© you with water, but he that hall 
come after me will baptize you with 
© the Holy Ghoſt.“ It is certain that 


the word fire is not to be met with 


in ſeveral manuſcript copies of St. 


Matthew ; but we read it in St. Luke 


Matthew. CO ny Oren 
Some old heretics, ſuch as the Seleuci- 


ans and Hermians, underſtood this“ 
literally, and maintained that material 
fire was neceſſary in the adminiſtration 


of baptiſm ; but they do not tell us 


either 


Many of the old fathers 


and in all the oriental verſions of St.! 
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BAP 
either how, or to what part of the 
body they applied it, or whether they 
were fatisfied with obliging the bap- 
tized to paſs over, or through the 
flames. Valentinus rebaptized thoſe 
who had received baptiſm out of his 


ſect, and drew them through the fire; 


and Heraclion, who is cited by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, ſays that ſome 


applied a red-hot iron to the ears of the 
baptized, as if they were to impreſs | 


ſome mark upon them. 
From what has been ſaid we may in- 
fer, that the church never approved 
of thoſe who underſtanding the words 


of the goſpel literally, aſſerted fire to 
be neceſſary in the ceremony of Chri- 


ſtan baptiſm : but has left people at 
liberty to explain this fire, as mean- 
ing either the abundance of graces, 


poured forth into our ſouls by bap- 


tiſm, or the fire which accompanied 


the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt on the 
2 apoſtles; or the fire of tribulations, 


grief and repentance, which ought 
always to go along with baptiſm. 


many difficulties have alſo been raiſed 
with relation to the following words 
of St Peter in the Acts of the apoſtles, 


| 3 = (i. 38) © Repent and be baptized 


every one of you, in the name of 


: E! * Jeſus Chriſt for the remiſſion of 


nf 


„ — — Yo 2 


3 


2 © fins:? and again, the following of 
St. Luke (76. viii. 16.) © For as yet 
> © the Holy Ghoſt was fallen upon 
none of them, only they were bap- 
> © tized in the name of the Lord Jeſus.” 
Hence have ariſen matters of diſpute 
> whether baptiſm ever was adminiſtered 
in the name of Jeſus Chriſt only, with- 
out making expreſs mention of the 
bother perſons in the trinity ? and whe- 


| ther ſuch baptiſm is valid or lawful ? 


3 Many of the fathers and ſome councils 
believed, that the apoſtles ſometimes 


. had baptized in the name of Jeſus 


D 4 IL l 


[5 


bs. 
» 


1 Chriſt only; and herein, ſays St. Hi- 


lary, we are not to charge them with 
prevarication, nor condemn the ſcrip- 
tures, as if they were ſelf-contradict- 


ing, becauſe they enjoin baptiſm to be 


Fe: performed in the name of the Father, 
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Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; and neverthe- 


BAP 
leſs informs us, that the apoſtles bap- 
tized in the name of Jeſus only. An old 
author, who wrote againſt St. Cyprian 


on the ſubje&t of baptiſm, believes, 
that baptiſm adminiſtered in the name 
of Jeſus Chriſt only, is not ſufficient, 


without confirmation,wherein the Holy 


Ghoſt is received. St. Ambroſe aflerts 
that though one perſon only of the 
trinity were expreſſed, the baptiſm is 
perfect, becauſe that whoever names one 
perſon of the trinity means the whole. 
Several others of the fathers, many 
councils, and eminent ſchool-men, be- 
lieve that the apoſtles ſometimes bap- 
tized in the name of Jeſus Chriſt alone, 
and that this baptiſm was good and 


lawful. But as this opinion is founded 


only on a dubious fact, and an obſcure 
text, F. Calmet thinks, that it is not 


at all improbable, but that the fathers 


and doQors, and even the particular 
councils that have declared for this 
opinion, might be miſtaken, firſt as 
to the fact and explanation of the, 
text of St. Luke, and afterwards in the 


conſequences which they drew from 


it. Beſides, it is certain, that the Latin 
authors and councils here produced, 


reſted principally upon the authority 


of St. Ambroſe, who to them ſeemed 
deciſive for the validity of this bap- 
tiſm; and our author has ſhewn, 
1. That the text in the Acts of the 
apoſtles is not any way clear for this 
opinion. 2. That it is very dubious 
whether the apoſtles ever baptized in 
the name of Jeſus Chriſt only; and 
3. That even St. Ambroſe is not 
favourable to this opinion. See Cal- 
-met's Dir i . 
St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 29.) endeavouring 
to prove the reſurrection of the dead, 
among ſeveral other reaſons in ſupport 
of that doctrine, ſays, If the dead 


« riſe not at all, what ſhall they do 
© who are baptized for the dead of 
Hence the queltion is, what is here 


meant by this baptiſm for the dead? 
It is obſerved that the firſt thought 1 
which occurs to the mind on this oc- 


caſion 
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| eafion is, that they whom St. Paul 


wrote to, procured themſelves to be 


baptized for their friends and rela- 


tions, who died without m_ 


ceived baptiſm, hoping that the bap- 
tiſms received for them would be 


ferviceable to them in another life. 


No one pretends to ſay that the 


apoſtle here approves this practice or 


authoriſes theſe opinions. It is ſuf- 


 keient that there were people who 
thought and acted according to theſe 


nciples : this will juſtify the apoſtle 


| For producing this argument : he does 
not fay th: 
themſelves to be baptized for the 
dead, but what ſhall they do who are 
| baptized for the dead? How will they 
| _—_ this practice? Upon what 


that the Corinthians cauſed 


they ſupport it, if the dead do 


not riſe again? And if the ſouls of 


the departed do not ſubſiſt after their 


 deceaſe? 


It is certain that there were perſons 
at this time who called themſelves 
Cbriſtians, that had themſelves bap- 
_ tized for the dead, that is, for the ſer- 
vice, relief and advantage, as they 
imagined, of dead perſons. At this 
time ſeveral heretics were in being, 
ſuch as the Simonians, Gnoftics, and 
Nicolaitans, who denied the real re- 

ſurrection of the dead, and acknow- 
ledged no other beſides that which 
was received in baptiſm by the ſancti- 


fying grace of this ſacrament. We 


know farther that the Marcionites, 
who appeared ſome time after, em- 
| braced the ſame principles, denied 
dme reſurrection of the dead, and what 
is more particular, received baptiſm 


for the dead. This we learn from 


Tertullian, When he tells the Mar- 
cionites that they ought not to make 
uſe of St. Paul's authority for eſtab- 
liſhing their practice of receiving bap- 
tiſm for the dead; and that if the 
apoſtle takes notice of this cuſtom, it 
is with a deſign of proving the reſur- 
rection of the dead againſt themſelves. 


In another place he ſays that in St. 


region. 
fixed to St. Paul's Epiſtles. 


the fe 


© liver unto you, 


of Jehoiada. 
that this Barachias was the father of 
Zacharias the laſt of the twelve ſmall 


of; and in ſome old apoc 


Paul's time there were people who 
were baptized a ſecond time for the 
dead, with hopes that it would be 
of ſervice to others, as to their reſur. 
See Calmet's Diſſertation pre. 


 BARABBAS, a notorious robber, 


guilty alſo of ſedition and murder, 


who was preferred to Jefus Chriſt by 
the . when Pilate aſked them at 

t of the paſſover, which of the 
two they would have delivered to 


them, Jefus or Barabbas. John xviii. 


40. Origen fays that in many * 
arabbas was likewiſe called Jeſus. 


The Armenian copy has the following 


reading; Whom will ye that I de- 
Jeſus Barabbas, or 
© Jeſus who is called Chriſt ?? Matth. 
xxvii. 17. V'! 

BARACHIIAS, the father of Za. 
charias mentioned in St. Matth. xxiii. 
35. ſlain between the temple and 
the altar. There is a great diverſity 


of opinions concerning the perſon of 


this Zacharias the ſon of Barachias. 
Some take him to be Zacharias the 


fon of Jehoiada, who was killed by 


Joafh's orders between the temple and 


the altar, 2 Chr, xxiv. 21. They pre- 
tend that Jehoiada had two names, 


Barachias and Jehoiada; and in the 
ſpel of the Nazarens quoted by St. 
3 inſtead of Zacharias the ſon 
Barachias, was put Zacharias the ſon 
Gthers are of opinion 


prophets : (Zach. 1. 1.) but we have 
no proof of this Zacharias's having 
died a violent death; nor that he was 
killed in the temple, between the 


_ altar of burnt-offering, and the porch 


of the temple. Several of the antients 
have thought that Zacharias the fa- 


ther of St. John the Baptiſt, was the 


ſon of Barachias, who is here ſpoken 


it was faid, that in effect Zacharias 
was killed in the temple, becauſe he 


found a way to ſecure his ſon from 


ryphal books 
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of Bethlehem. But nothing can be 


more uncertain than this ſtory. There 
is a Zachariah the ſon of Barachias 


(or Jeberechiah) to whom the prophet 


Iſaiah addreſſed himſelf, to be witneſs 
to the prophecy he was then writing, 
concerning the birth of the Meſſiah. 


But we know nothing for certain, 


either of the life or death of this Ba- 
EZ rachias or his ſon Zacharias. Laſtly, 


ſeveral of the moderns conjecture that 


thisBarachias was no other thanBaruch, 


the father of Zacharias mentioned by 


' Joſephus, in the hiſtory of the Jewiſh 
war. Zachariah was killed between 
the porch and the altar, by the zealots, 


a little before the taking of Jeruſalem 
„„ 
This was alſo the names of a ſon of 


Zerubbabel ; (1 Chr. ili. 20.) of the fa- 
ther of Aſaph the Levite; (1 Chr. vi. 


39.) and of a ſon of Aſa a Levite. 
1 Chr. 1x. 16. 8 


| BARAK, the fon of Abinoam, who | 
= having been choſen by God to deliver 


the Hebrews out of that ſtate of bon- 


z dage under which they had been held, 
buy Jabin king of the Canaanites, re- 
fuſed to obey the Lord's orders which 


were ſignified to him by Deborah the 


propheteſs, but upon condition that 
the propheteſs would accompany him 


in his march againſt the enemy. Go, ſays 


Deborah, lead the army to mount Ta- 
bor, take ten thouſand men of the tribes 

of Zebulun and Naphtali; (Judges iv. 
4, &c.) and at the river Kiſhon I will 


bring Siſera, the general of Jabin's 


army, and will deliver him into your 
hands Barak anſwered, If you will 


go with me, I will go, if not, I will 


not go. Iwill ſurely go, ſaid Deborah: 
but the honour of the victory will not 
be yours, for the Lord ſhall fell Siſera 
into the hands of a woman; whereby 

> ſhe meant either Jael, Who killed Si- 
E ſera ; or herſelf, who had the greateſt 


ſhare in the ſucceſs of this expedition. 


Deborah therefore immediately de- 


parted, and marched with Barak to- 
T_T: 


f 
the fury of Herod, when he gave 
orders for the maſſacre of the children 


BAR 


wards Kadeſh the capital of Naphtali 1 | 


and having got together ten thouſand 


men, they advanced towards mount 


Ä E847 5 
Siſera receiving intelligence of this, 
gave orders for his army to march 


with nine hundred chariots of war, 
and incamped near the river of Ki- 
ſhon. Then ſaid Deborah to Barak, 
This is the day in which the Lord 

hath delivered Siſera into thine hands. 
At the ſame time Barak deſcended 


from mount Tabor, and the Lord 
having ſpread a terror through Siſera's 


army, Barak eaſily defeated it, and 
obtained a compleat victory. Siſera, 
diſordered by his fears, left his cha- 


riot, that he might be ſwifter in oe 


flight, and coming to the tent o 


Heber the Kenite was kiiled by Jael 
the wife of Heber, as ſhall be more 
particularly related in another place, 
Barak, ſome little time after, came to 

Jael's tent, who ſhewed him the body 
of Siſera dead upon the place. Thus 
was Iſrael delivered from the ſervitude 


of Jabin king of Hazor. Barak and 


Deborah hereupon compoſed an hymn 
of thankſgiving to the Lord, and the 
land continued in peace for forty years, 
(ib. v.) from the year of the world 


2719, to 2759. 


Some have been of opinion that Ba- 
rak was the ſon of Deborah; others, 
that he was her father; others again, 
that he was her huſband, and that Ba- 


rak and Lapidoth are the ſame per- 
ſons. But St. Jerom maintains that 


it is a great argument of ignorance, 
to ſay that Deborah was a widow, 
and that Barak was her ſon : for it is 
certain from the text that Deborah 
was marned to Lapidoth ; and there 
is no appearance of Barak's having 
been any relation to her. See DE- 


1111 ns 8 
ma BARBARIAN, a name given by 
the antient Greeks to all thoſe who 
were not of their own country, or 
who did not {j 


peak their own language, 


in which ſenſe the word fignified with 
them no more than foreigner. ov | 
OT wo 3 
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Barbarians. 


BAR 


word is to be met with but once in 
the Greek or Latin tranſlations of the 
ſacred books, written in Hebrew; and 
this is in Pſalm cxiv. 1. E, ech lo- 
porn 58 Alyb us, 0X8 TanC 7 r N Ca- 
Caps. In exitu Iſrael de Egyplo, domus 
Jacob de populo barbaro. The word 
J, which is rendered barbarian, in 


the Hebrew ſenſe of it fienifies a 
| ſtranger, who knows neither the holy 
language, nor the law of God; and 
| anſwers to the notion the Greeks had 
of the word barbarian: 
was already obſerved, applied it to 
all thoſe who did not ſpeak the Greek 
language, or were not governed by 
laws like thoſe of the Greeks: thus 
the Perſians, 

Arabians, Gauls, Germans, and even 
the Latins were in their ſenſe Barba- 
rians. St. Paul, for example, com- 
prehends all mankind under the names 


Egyptians, Hebrews, 


of Greeks and Barbarians. Rom. 1. 14. 


He ſays, I am debtor both to the 
© Greeks, and to the Barbarians, to 


© thewiſe and to the unwiſe.” St. Luke 


calls the inhabitants of the iſland of 
Malta (Acts xxviii. 2. 4.) Barbarians, 
St Paul in his epiſtle to the Coloſſians 
(iti. 11.) uſes the terms Barbarian 


and Scythian, as if they were almoſt 
of the ſame ſignification; and in the 


firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, (xiv. 


11.) he ſays, That if he who ſpeaks 
a "ſtrange language in an aſſembly, 


be not underſtood by thoſe to whom 
he is diſcourſing, with reſpect to them, 
5 he will be a Barbarian ; and recipro- 
cally, if he underſtand not thoſe who 
| ſpeak to him, they to him will be 
therefore is 
uſed for every ſtranger who does not 


Barbarian 


ſpeak our language, whether we are 


fs Greeks, Latins, Hebrews, &c. 


BARJESUS, or according to ſome 


copies, BaRjEv, a Jewiſh magician 


living i in the iſle of Crete. St. Luke 


(Adds xiii. 8.) calls him Elymas, which 
in Arabic ſignifies a ſorcerer. 
with the proconſul Sergius Paulus, who 
Was a "ue and prudent man, The 


[ 194 ] 
proconſul ſending for Paul and Bar- 


„ ‚ M N 


they, as 


© ſun for a ſeaſon.” 
Was ſtruck blind, and went about, 


He was 


ſeed 1 is oblong, ventricoſe, angulated, We 
5 Pointec 3 


BAR 


nabas, defired to hear the word of 
God. But Barjeſus reſiſted them, and 
endeavoured to hinder the proconſul 


from embracing Chriſtianity. Where- 
upon Paul, filled with the Holy Ghoſt, 


on this man, 


and looking ſtedfaſtly 
ſaid, * O full of all ſubtilty and all 


« miſchief, thou child of the Devil, 
thou enemy of all righteouſneſs, wilt 
thou not ceaſe to pervert the ways 


of the Lord; and aow behold the 
hand of the Lord is upon thee and 
* thou ſhalt be blind, not ſeeing the 


ſeeking ſome to lead him by the hand. 


The proconſul, who was an eye-witneſs 
of this miracle, was converted by it, 


Origen and St. Chryſoſtom think, that 


2 y mas or Barjeſus was converted like- 


wiſe, and that St. Paul reſtored bis | 


ſight. 


viour (Matth. xvi. 17. * ſometimes 
gives St. Peter.. 

BARLEY, Hordeum, in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem of botany, a genus of the tri- 
andria digynia claſs of plants, the ca- 


lyx whereof is a partial involucrum 


compoſed of fix leaves, and contain- 
ing ſix flowers: the leaves are erect, 


linear, acuminated, and two of them 


are placed under every flower : there 
is no glume. The corolla conſiſts of 
two valves ; the inferior. valve 1s angu- 
lar, of an ovato-acurainated figure, 
bellied, and longer than the cup, and 
terminates in a very long ariſta ; the 
interior valve is lanceolated, plane 
and ſmaller, The ſtamina are three 


capillary filaments, ſhorter than the 
flower; the antherz are oblong ; the 


germen of the piilil is of a ate: 
oval figure; the ſtyles are two 

number, and are reflex and we 
the ſtigmata are ſimilar; the corolla 
ſerves as a pericarpium ſurrounding 
the ſeed, and not letting it out. The 


Immediately he 


"BARJONA, or ſon of Jonali, or 


of. a dove, a ſirname which our Sa- 
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or before the paſſover. 


BAR 


pointed at each end, and marked with 


a longitudinal row. Linn. Gen. 
1 last. 
In Paleſtine, barley was "Wong in au- 


tumn, and reaped in ſpring; that is 


to ſay, at the feaſt of the paſſover. 


The rabbins ſometimes call barley the 
food of beaſts, becauſe in reality they 


fed their cattle with it; (1 Kings iv. 


28.) and from Homer and other 
antient authors, we learn that barley 
was given to horſes; and finally, at the 
trial of women under the accuſation of 

adultery among the Jews, the offering 
was of bariey-meal, by reaſon of the 

beſtial and infamous crime which they 


ſtood charged with; and upon this 
barley-meal they neither poured oil 


nor put frankinceuſe: becauſe it was a 


ſacrince of ion. y, as Moſes calls it. 
Numb. v. 15. The Hebrews fre- 


_ quently, uſed barley-bread, as we ſee 
by ſeveral pailages of ſcripture : for 
example, David's friends brought to 
him in his flight, wheat, bartey-ilour, 
peaſe, beans, and pulſe. 2 Sam. xvii. 
28. Solomon ſent wheat, barley, 
wine, and oil to the ſervants whom 


king Hiram had ſupplied him with, 
in order to carry on the works at Li- 
banus; (2 Chr. ii. M5 and in the 


_ goſpel, (John vi. 9.) Jeſus Chriſt and 
his apoſties had no other proviſion 
but five barley-loaves. 
_ Preſent made him of twenty barley- 
N loaves, and corn in the huſk, which a 
certain man brought to him as firſt 


Elijah had a 


fruits. 2 Kings iv. 42. Moſes re- 


marks, that when the hail fell in Egypt, 
the flax and the barley were bruiſed, 
and deſtroyed; becauſe the flax was 
at its full growth, and the barley 
began to form its green ears: 
Ix, 31.) but the wheat and more back- 
ward grain were not damaged: be- 
cauſe they were as yet only iu the blade; 
and the hail bruiſed the young ſhoots, 
which produce the ears. 


All this 
happened ſome days before the de- 
parture of the Iſraelites out of Egypt, 
In Egypt, 
the barley '-harveſt does not begin till 
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his. apoſtolical labours. 


was born at Cyprus, and deſcended 
of the tribe of Levi, whoſe Jewiſh _ 
anceſtors are thought to have retired 


(Exod. 


called Chriſtians. 
employed likewiſe Together with St. 


BAR 
towards the 'end of April. Barley 
is ſometimes uſed to ſignify ſome 


mean thing of low price. Ezekiel 


(x11. 19.) complains of the falſe pro- 
phets who ſeduced the people of the 
Lord, and made vain promiſes to 
them for a handful of barley, and 


a morſe] of bread, The prophet Ho- 


ſea (iii. 2.) ſays, that he bought his 
wife for fixteen pieces of filver, and 


an omer and an halt of barley. 


BARNABAS, a diſciple of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and companion of St. Paul in 
St. Barnabas 


thither, to ſecure themſelves from 
violence during the troubleſome times 
in Judea, His proper name was Joſes, 


to which after his converſion to Chri- 


ſtianity the apoſtles added that of Bar- 


nabas, ſignifying either the ſon of 
prophecy, or the ſon of conſolation; 
tlie firſt reſpecting his eminent prophe- 


tic gifts; the other, his great charity 


in ſelling his eſtate, for the comfort 


and relief of the poor chriſtians. 


Acts iv. 36, 37. He was educated 
at Jeruſalem, under the great Jewiſh | 


doctor Gamaliel, which might pro- 


bably lay the foundation of that inti- 
mate friendſhip which was afterwards 


5 contracted between him and St. Paul. 


The time of his converſion is uncer- 
tain: but he is generally eſteemed one 


of the ſeventy diſciples, choſen by; our 
Saviour himſelt. 


St. Barnabas was the perſon who i in- 


troduced St. Paul to the Chriſtians at 
Jeruſalem, and aſſured them of _ 7 


reality of his converſion. 26. 


26, 27. He was ſent to Antioch _ - 


| ſettle the new chriſtian church planted _ 


in that city, (26. xi. 22.) where finding 


the work too great er a ſingle hand, . 
he went to Tarſus, and engaged St. 
Paul to aſſiſt him. 


It was at this time, 

and in the city of Antioch, that the 
followers of Jeſus Chriſt began to be 
ib, xi. 26 He was 


Q-2 | Fal 
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BAR 


Paul in carrying a charitable contri- 


bution from the Chriſtians at Antioch 
do relieve their bretheren in Judea, who 

were reduced to great neceſſities, by 
a ſevere famine, which raged in that 
country. 7b. xi. 29, 30. He was ſet 
apart, together with St. Paul, by a 
particular deſignation of the Holy 
Ghoſt, for the converſion of the Gen- 
tile world, (ib. x11. 2, &c.) in conſe- 


quence of which, he with his fellow 


apoſtle preached in Cyprus his native 
country, where at Paphos (a city re- 
markable for the worſhip of Venus) 
they converted the governor Sergius 
Paulus. From thence they ſailed to 

Perga in Pamphylia, and after three 


years travelling, and preaching the 


goſpel to ſeveral cities, they returned 
to Antioch. At Lyltra, a city of Ly- 
caonia, the inhabitants took St. Barna- 
bas for Jupiter, (76. xiv.) probably 
from the gravity and comelineſs of his 
perſon, as well as his actions and de- 
meanor. At Antioch St. Paul and 
Barnabas had a conteſt, (ib. xve37, &c.) 
Which ended in their ſeparation : but 
what followed it, with reſpec to St. 


Barnabas, is not related in the Acts of 


the apoſtles. Some ſay he went into 
Italy, and founded a church at Milan. 
At Salamis, we are told, he ſuffered 
martyrdom, whither ſome Jews being 
come out of Syria, ſet upon him as 
he was diſputing in the ſynagogue, 
and ftoned him to death. He was 
buried by his kinſman Mark, whom 
he had taken with him, in a cave near 


that city. The remains of his body 


are ſaid to have been diſcovered in the 


reign of the emperor Zeno, about the 


year of Chriſt 488, together with a 


copy ct St. Matthew's goſpel written 
5 with his own hand, and lying on his 


breaſt. St. Barnabas we are told wrote 


a letter full of edification for the 
church. It is trequently cited by St. 


Clemens of Alexandria, and Origen. 


Euſebius and St. Jerom reckon it 

among the apocryphal or uncanonical 

wWritings: but neither of them deny 
that it belongs to St. Barnabas. 


FE Val. 


It is uncertain to whom this epiſtle 


was addreſled, becauſe we have not 


the ſuperſcription: but it ſeems to 


have been written to the converted 


Jews, who were too zealouſly addicted 
to the obſervance of the law of Moſes. 


It is divided into two parts; in the 


firit, he ſhews the unprofitableneſs of 
the old law, and the neceſſity of the 
carnation and death of Jeſus Chriſt, _ 
He cites and explains allegorically ſe- 


veral paſſages relating to the ceremo- 


nies and precepts of the law of Moſes, [| 
applying them to Jeſus Chfiſt and his 
law. The ſecond part is a moral in- 
ſtruction handled under the notion of 
two ways : the one of light, the other 

of darkneſs; the one under the con- 

duct of the angels of God, the other 
under the guidance of the angels of 


Satan, The way of light is a ſum- 


mary of what a Chriſtian is to do in 
order to obtain eternal happineſs; 
and the way of darkneſs is a repre- 
ſentation of thoſe particular ſins, which 
exclude men from the kingdom of 
God. Du Pin's Canon of Scripture. _ 
Befides this epiſtle, there is a goſpel, 
which is another apocryphal work 
aſcriped to St. Barnabas, wherein the 
hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt is related in a 
manner very different from the ac- 
count given us by the four evange- 


A 


BaARSABAS, or Joszyn | Ban- 


$ABAS, ſurnamed TJuftus, was, ac- 


cording to Euſebius, one of the firſt 


diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt, and probably 


one of the ſeventy. After the aſcen- 
ſion of our Saviour, while the apoſtles 
were together expecting the deſcent 
of the Holy Ghoſt, according to their 


matter's promiſe, St. Peter propoſed. 
to the aſſembly, (Acts i. 21, &c.) to 
fill the place of Judas the traitor, by 
chuſing one of thoſe diſciples who had 


been all along eye-witneſſes of our 


Saviour's actions, from the time when 


he firſt began to preach. Two perſons 
therefore offered, Barſabas ſurnamed 


Juitus, and Matthias ; and lots being 


drawn, it was determined for Mat- 
. 2 thias. 
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BAR 


of Jeſus Chriſt prevented the ill et- 


| fects of it. We know nothing par- 


ticularly of his life. 


B ARSABAS was alſo the ſurname of 
| Judas, one of the principal diſciples 
mentioned in the Acts of the apoſtles, 

| xv. 22. & ſeg. Barſabas and ſome 


others were ſent by the apoſtles with 


Paul and Barnabas into Antioch, and 


Carried a letter with them from the 


apoſtles, ſignifying what the council 
at Jeruſalem had decreed. When they 


came to Antioch, they convened the 


faithful, and preſented this letter to 


them. It was read, and the whole 


_ aſſembly received great joy and com- 


fort from it. Barſabas and Silas ſtayed 
here for ſome time, inſtructing 
confirming the bretheren, after which 


Judas and Barſabas returned to Jeru- 
falem. This is all we know of Bar- 


' BARTHOLOMEW, one of the 
twelve apoſtles, (Matth. x 3.) and 


thought to be the ſame with Natha- 


nel, one of the firſt diſciples that came 
to Chrift. The reaſon of this opinion 


1s, becauſe as St. John never men- 


tions Bartholomew in the number of 
the apoſtles, ſo the other evange- 


liſts never mention Nathanael; and 


and as in St. John (i. 45.) Philip 
and Nathanael are joined together in 
their coming to Chriſt, ſo in the reſt 
of the evangeliſts Philip and Bartholo- 
mew are conſtantly put together. 


What renders this more probable is, 
that Nathanael is particularly men- 
tioned among the apoftles to whom 


the Lord appeared at the ſea of Ti- 
berias, after his reſurrectzon, where 
were . preſent Simon Peter, Il homas 
and Nathanael of Cana in Galilee, 


and the two ſons of Zebedee, and two 
other of his diſciples, who were pro- 


bably Andrew and Philip. John xxi. 2. 


As St. Peter was called Bar-Jona, 7. e. 


the ſon of Jona, ſo Nathanael might 


be filed Bartholomew, or Bar-toimai, 


25 l 
thias. Papias informs us, that Bar- 5. e. the fon of Tolmai, whence ſome 
ſabas having drank poiſon, the grace 


o and 


BAR 


have taken occaſion to derive his pedi- 
wm from the Ptolemies of Egypt : 


ut upon no better foundation than a 
ſimilitude of names. 


* elite indeed, in whom is no guile,” 
John i. 47. „ 


It is thought, this apoſtle travelled as 


far as India, to propagate the goſpel : 
for Euſebius relates, that a famous phi- 


loſopher and Chriſtian named Pantæ- 


nus, defiring to imitate the apoſtolical 


zeal, in propagating the faith, and 


travelling for that purpoſe as far as 


India, found there among thoſe who 


yet retained the knowledge of Chriſt, 


the goſpel of St. Matthew, written in 


Hebrew, left therc, as the tradition 


aſſerts, by St. Bartholomew, one of the 


twelve apoſtles, when he preached the 
goſpel in that country. From thence 
he returned to the more northern and 
weſtern parts of Afia, and preached 
to the people of Hierapolis then in 


Lycaonia, and laſtly at Albania, a 


city on the Caſpian-Sea, where his 
endeavours to reclaim the people from 
idolatry, were crowned with martyr- 
dom; he being, according to ſome 
writers, fleaed alive, and crucified with _ 


his head downwards. His feſtival is 
celebrated in the church on the twenty- 


fourth of Auguſt. There is mention 
made of a goſpel of St. Bartholomew, 
in the preface to Origen's homilies on 
St. Luke, and in the preface to St. 
Jerom's commentary on St. Matthew: 
but it is generally looked upon as 
ſpurious, and is placed by pope Ge- 
laſius among the apocryphal books. 
BAR- TIME Us, or the ſon of 
Timæus, a blind man of Jericho, 


who ſat near the public road when 
our Saviour paſſed that way, on his 


journey to jeruſalem. St. Mark (x. 
46—5 2.) lays, that Jeſus coming out 
of Jericno with his diſciples, attended 


with a great crowd of people, Bar- 
timæus iat by the way-ſide begging. 
5 © 1 N ena: An 


Our Saviour 
himſelf has drawn his character in 
that fine euloginm ; * Behold an Iſra- 


—— —— 


Bar- timæus immediately came. 
ſaid unto him, What wilt thou that 1 
ſhall do unto thee? The blind man 


out. 


B A R 
And when he heard that it was Jeſus 
of Nazareth, he began to cry out and 
ſay, Jeſus, thou ſon of David, have 
mercy on me. Then Jeſus ſtood tt ill, 
and commanded him to be called. 
Jeſus 


_ anſwered, Lord, that I may receive 
my ſight. leſus ſaid unto him, G0 
thy way, thy faith hath made thee 


whole, and immediately he received 


his fight and followed him. But St. 
Matthew, (xx. 30.) relating the ſame 
ſtory, lays, That two blind men fit- 
ting by the way-ſide, and underſtand- 
ing that Jeſus was paſſing by that way, 
began to cry out, Have mercy on us, 
O Lord, thou ſon of David: 
upon Jeſus called them, and aſked 
them what they would have ; they 
anſwered, That our eyes may be 
opened. Jeſus, moved with com- 
paſſion, touched their eyes, and they 
inſtantly recovered their fight and fol- 
| Jowed him. St. Mark thought fit to 
ſet down Bar-timæus only, becauſe 


he was more known, or expreſſed 


more faith and zeal ; or ſpoke to je- 


Jus Chriſt and diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
moſt on this occaſion. 
another 3 man mentioned in St. 
35-43.) is different from 
That "In St. Luke happened 


The cure of 


Luke (xxiii. 
this. 
when Jeſus was entering into Jericho; 
the other, next ouy as he was coming 


BARUCH, the {on of Neriah on 
grandſon of Maaſeiah, was of an illuſ- 
trious birth, and one of the tribe of 
Judah. Sesaiah his brother had a 


cConſiderable employment in the court 


of king Zedekiah: but himſelf kept 


cloſe to the perſon of Jeremiah the 
prophet, and was his moſt faithful 
diſciple, though his adherence to his 


maſter drew upon him ſeveral . 


cutions, and a great deal of bad treat- 
ment. He ſerved him ſo long as he 


lived as his ſecretary, and never left 


him till his death. In the reign of 
Jcehoiakim king of Judah, in the Year 
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where 


to them. 


where ye be. 


and told him what had 


BAR 


3398, while Jeremiah was in priſon, 
(Jerem. xxxvi. 1, 2, &c.) this prophet 


received orders from the Lord to ſet . 


down in Writing all the prophecies 


which he had publiſhed till that time. 
He ſent for Baruch therefore, and 


dictated them by heart to him. Some 
time after, he ſent him with c ire Mons 
to read them to the people, Who were 
then aſſembled in the temple. 
Michaiah the ſon of Gemariah, having 


heard them read, thought himſelf 
obliged to give notice of them to the 
king's counſellors, who were then 
They com- 
manded Baruch to be ſent for, and 


together in the palace. 


obliged him to repeat to them what 
he had read publickly in the temple. 
This he did, and they, when they 
had heard him, expreſſed great ſur- 


prize; and told him, that they could 
by no means avoid inforn ing the king 
of theſe matters, which he bad read 
They then aſked him, how 
he bad e all theſe particulars? 
Baruch ſaid that Jeremiah had dictated 


them by rote to him, with the ſame 
eaſe as any one would peruſe them in 
a book, The king' s counſellors here- 


upon ſaid, Go hide thee, thou and 


Jeremiah; and let no man know 


They 
which had been written by Baruch, 


and depolited it in the chambers of | 
Eliſhama tte {cribe. 


After this, they waited on the king, 
paſted. 
king ſent Jehudi to bring the book ; 


wid having brought it to Jehoiak zim, 
this prince commanded it to be read 


in his preſen.e, and in the preſence 


of thoſe great men who ſtood about 


him; when Jehudi had read four or 


five pages of it, the king took the 
book, cut it with the ſecretary” s pen- 


knife, and threw it into the fire, 
which was burning before him. At 
the ſame time he ordered ſome of his 
people to ſeize on Baruch 
miah : but, as God would have it, 
they were not to be found. 

Exon burning the book, Jeremiah 


* 
Was 


But 


took the book 


The 


and Jer C- 
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BAR { 199 ] BAR 
was commanded once more to ſet year of the captivity. But of what 
down his prophecies in the ſame man- authority the book is which goes under | 
ner as before. Baruch wrote them as his name, or by whom it was written, i 
he repeated them to him, and the and my any thing related therein 1 
prophet added ſeveral others, which be hiſtorically true, or the whole of 
were not inſerted in the former book. it be a fiction, is altogether uncertain. 
In the fourth year of king Zedekiah, Grotius, in his commentary upon it, 
Baruch went to Babylon with his bro- thinks it an entire fiction of ſome helle- 
ther Seraiah, and carried a long letter niſtical Jew, under the name of Ba- 
from Jeremiah, wherein the prophet ruch. And St. Jerom long before 
foretold the misfortunes which ſhould him, in the preface to his expoſition 
befal Babylon, and promiſed the cap- of Jeremiah, tells us that the reaſon 
tives, that they ſhould one day be ſet why he did not make a comment on 1 
at liberty. Baruch executed the pro- thi, book (though in the edition of 1 

phet's orders, read Jeremiah's letter the Septuagint it be joined to Jere- 
to king Jehoiakim, and other cap- miah) was, becauſe it was not deemed 
tives; after which he threw it into canonical among the Hebrews, and 
the Euphrates, às the prophet had contains an epiſtle which falſely bears 
commanded him. The captives upon the name of Jeremiah. This epiſtle 
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hearing Jeremiah's letter read, were 
touched with compunction, and gave 
Baruch ſome money to offer thereby 


facrifices to the Lord in his temple at 


Jeruſalem. They wrote likewiſe a 


long letter to their brethern at Jeru- 
ſalem, in all probability by Baruch's 


hand, which is to be found in the firſt 


_ five chapters of the apocryphal book 


which bears his name. 


his conſtant attendance on Jeremiah, 


and when Jeruſalem was belieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Jeremiah was 
thrown into priſon, Baruch was con- 


fined there allo ; but after the ſurren- 
der of the city, Nabuzaradan ſhewed 


him great tokens of ſavour; and ſet- 
ting chim at liberty, permitted him 
to go with Jeremiah Wherever. he 
pleated. 

The remains of the people who had 
been left in the country, under the 
conduct of Gedaliah, having taken a 
reſolution to go into Egypt, finding 
that Jeremiah oppoſed this journey, 
blamed Baruch; pretending that he 
minced the derte to declare againſt 


At laſt Jeremiah and Baruch, be- 
= obliged to follow the people into 
Egypt, Jeremiah died there, where- 


upon Baruch retired to Babylon, where 
the rabbins ſay he died in the twelfth 


is annexed to the book, and in the 
common diviſion of it, makes the laſt 
chapter: but the main ſubject of the 
book itſelf is likewiſe an epiſtle either 


ſent or feign ed to be ſent by king 


Jehoiakim and the Jews, who were 


in captivity with him in Babylon, to 


their bretheren the Jews, who were | 
{till left in Judah and Jeruſalem, as 
After his re- has been already taken notice of. In 
turn to Jeruſalem, he ſtill continued 


this letter they recommend to their 
prayers the emperor Nebuchadnezzar, 
and his children, that under his do- 
minion they may lead quiet and 
peaceable lives; herein, they allo 


conſeſs their fins, and aſk pardon for 
what is paſt; take notice of the threats 


of the prophet which they had ſo 


long deſpiſed, and acknowledged the 


righteouſneſs of God in what he had 
brought upon them ; herein they re- 


mind | them of the advantages which 


the Jews had in their knowledge of 
the law of God, and of true wiidom, 


above all other nations; and there- 


upon exhort them to reform their 


manners, and forſake their evil cuſ- 


toms, which would be the only means 
to bring about their deliverance from 
the captivity under Which 
groaned, The whole 15 introduced 
with an hiſtorical preface, 


related, that Baruch being then at 
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„ Kok 


Cn 
art, wo 


the lame epiitle, an 
it to them for their approation ; and 
that togetner with it, they ſent a col- 
lection of money to the high prieſt at 


taken notice of. 


in whai language it was originally 


BAR 


tive king, and his peopie, draw up 
i afterwards read 


Jeruſalem, for the maintenance of the 


daily ſacrifices, as we have already 
This is the ſubſtance 


of the book itſelf, and in the letter 
annexed to it, which goes under Je- 


remiah's name, the variety of the 
Babylonuiſh idois and idolatry is ſet 
forth at large, and with livelineſs 


enough. Of the whole there are but 


three copies, one in Greek and the 


other two in vyriac, whereof one 
agrees with the Greek, though the 
other very much differs from it: but 


written, or whether one of theſe be 


not the original, or Which of them 


may be ſo, is impoſuble to tell. See 
P, ideaux ; Connection, Anno 595, and 


Calnet's | reface ſur Baruch, © 
BARZILLAl, a native of Rogelim 
in the land of Gilead, (2 Sam. xvii. 

27) and an old friend of David, who 


aſſiſted him in hi troubles, when he 
was forced from Jerulalem by his ſon 
Abſalom. He came to meet the king 
at Mahanaim, beyond Jordan, and 


ſupplied him with proviſions, while he 


continued there; and hearing that 


this prince was upon his return to 
e ae after the defeat of Abſa- 


om, he came to take his leave of him, 


and attended him as far as Jordan, 
(2 dam. xix.) when the king, in gra- 
titude for his kindneſs, gave him an 


invitation to court, to paſs the reſt 
of his days wich him at Jeruſalem. 


Barzillai anſwered him, How long 
have J to live, that J ſhould go up 


with the king to Jeruſalem ? I am this 


day fouricore years old, and can | diſ- 


cern between good and evil? My ic:.fes 


are no longer in a condition to diſtin- 


guiſh ſweet from bitter; nor to take 
- pleaſure in eating aud drinking; in 
the ſound of inſtruments, or the voices 


of muſicians.” Wherefore then ſhould 
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Babylon, did in the name of the cap- 


ſeem good unto him. 


% 


BAS” 

thy ſervant be a burden to my lord 
the king? Thy ſervant will go a 
little way over Jordan with the king : 
then I will beg permiſſion to return, 
that I may die in my own city, and 


be buried by the grave of my father 
and my mother: but my ſon, thy 
ſervant Chimham, he will have the. 


honour to accompany my lord the 
king, who may do to him what ſhall 
'The king re- 
plied, Let Chimham come, and I 
will grant whatever 


and ail the people had paſſed over 
Jordan, David embraced Barzillai, and 
wiſhed him all forts of bleflings : 
whereupon the old man returned to 
his own country, ey. 15 

BARZZILLAI was alſo a native of 


Meholath, in the tribe of Simeon. 
s the father of Adriel, 


This Barzillai 
who married Michal, formerly th 
wife of David. 2 Sam. xxi. 8. 


This was alſo the name of one of the 1 
race of the pricfts who married one off 
the daughters of Parzillai the Gileadite. 


Nehem. vii. 63. 


BASCAMA, or Bas ca, a town in 1 
the tribe of Judah, Where Jonathan 
Maccabzus was killed. 1 Macc, zi, | 


2 


beſides villages. 
cellent bes! 


lid. . 2. 


Og, king of the Amorites, poſſeſſed 
the kingdom of Baſhan, when Moſes 


made the conqueſt of it. | 


— BASHMATH,the daughter of Elo 3 
— —. A, 


"BASHAN, one of the moſt fertile 
cantons of Canaan, which was bound- | # 
ed on the eaſt by the river Jordan, on 
the weſt by the mountains of Gilead, 

on the ſouth by the brook of Jabbox, 

| and On the north by the land of Ge- 5 3 
ſhur, The whole kingdom took its 
name from the hill of Baſhan, which 
is ſituated in the middle of it, and 
has ſince been called Batanza ; it had 
no leſs than fixty walled towns in it, 

It afforded an ex- 

of cattle, and ſtately 3 

oaks, and was in ſhort a plentifu] and 

populous country. Univerſal Hifiory, 7 


you ſhall aſk of 
me. Aſter, therefore, that the king 


the Hittite, whom Eſau married againſt 
the conſent of his father and mother 
Gen. xxvi. 34, Kc.) and who was 


mother to Reuel. Gen. xxxvi. 10. 
BASMATH, the daughter of So- 
lomon, who was married to Ahimaaz 
Jof the tribe of Naphtali. 1 Kings 
)) CR FT In: 
EZ BASON, or Laver. See the ar. 
ES ticle Lax . ws ok. 
among the Greeks and Romans, ſome 
inſtances whereof we alſo find among 
the Hebrews, and confiſted in beating 
or drubbing the criminal with a ſtick. 


admonitio, or fuſtibus cædi, which dif- 
fered from the flagellatio, as the former 
was done with a ſtick, the latter with a 
f F 7 rod, or ſcourge. The fuſtigation was a 
„ lighter puniſſiment, and inflicted on free- 
|, menz the flagellation a ſeverer, and re- 
e ſerved for ſlaves. It was alſo called tym- 
panum, becauſe the patient here was 
le beat like a drum. See Calw. Lex. Jur. 


— . co 


e. the Turks, and other nations in the 
geeeaſt. The criminal is laid upon his 
in belly, his feet are raiſed, and tied to a 
m ſtake, heid faſt by officers for the purpoſe; 
ii. in which poſture he is beaten by a cudgel 
on the ſoles of his feet, back, chin, &c. 


d- of one or more hundred blows, It is 
on ſaid, (2 Mace. vi. 19.) that the good 
d, old man Eleazer was led to the tor- 
k, ture; and being ready to expire with 
;e- | the blows which he received, ſaid, It 
its is manifeſt unto the Lord, that I now 


ch | 3 endure ſore pains in the body, by be- 


nd ing beaten ; and St. Paul (Heb. xi. 


ad 35.) ſays, that ſome of the ſaints were 


it, tortured (iruwroriotnoan, 1. e. ſuffered 
ex- | © the torture of the tympanum) hoping 
ely for a better reſurretion. 
ind BAT, Veſpertilio, a genus of qua- 
7, drupeds, of the order of the feræ, the 
cccharacters of which are theſe: the 


es number, acute, and diſtant from each 
other; the foreteeth of the lower jaw 
lon 
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BaS TIN ADO, a puniſhment uſed 


0 2 The Romans called it fuſtigatio, fuſtium 


This puniſhment till obtains among 


and ſometimes receives to the number 


foreteeth of the upper jaw are fix in 


ere allo fix and acute, but contiguous; 


the canine teeth are two above and 


two below, on each fide; the feet 
have each five toes, and the fore-feet 
have the toes connected by a mem- 
brane, and expanded into a fort of 


wings : whence this animal has been 


generally, but with the utmoſt impro- 
priety, ranked among the birds: for 
it has the mouth of a quadruped, not 
the beak of a bird; it nas hair on 


the body, not feathers ; and it pro- 


duces its young alive, not under the 


form of eggs. The common bat is 
about the bigneſs of the mouſe, and 
very much reſembles it in ſhape and 


colour. The female has two teats, 


and the young are produced two at a 
birth; the parent, while they are un- 


able to take care of themſelves, flies 


about with them adhering to her body; 


and ſometimes ſhe takes them from 


her teats, and hangs them up againſt 


a wall, from which they do not get 
looſe. They lay themſelves up in 
winter in the drieſt apartments of 
caves, where planting their talons to 


the roof, they cover their bodies with 


their wings, and ſo hanging perpen- 
dicularly in great numbers, but ſo as 


not to touch each other, they ſleep 


for ſome months. This ſpecies is 
common in all parts of Europe; We 
have it about churches and other old 


buildings in great abundance; it hides 


itſelf during the day, and flutters 
about in the evening, preying on 


moths and other inſects. There are 
ſeveral other ſpecies of this creature; 


ſome with, and others without a tail. 
Some ſpeak of bats in Golconda bigger 
than hens; and in Brafil, travellers 
ſpeak of a large ſpecies, which, if nnen 


fall aſleep with their legs naked, will 


make a wound in them ſo gently, as 
not to wake them: but ſo deep, that 


they will ſuck the blood at it, and 


leave the perſon in danger of blecdin 


19, and Deut. xiv. 18. 


" BATH, a meaſure of capacity for 


to death. The bat, which the law of 
Moſes claſſes among the birds, is de- 
clared an unclean animal. Lev. xi. 
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a 
| things liquid; being the ſame with 
the Ephah, (Ezek. xlv. 11.) and con- 
taining ten homers or ſeven gallons 
and four pints. Some have imagined, 
without any reaſon, that there was a 


ſacred meaſure of this name, different 
from the common one; the firſt they 
tell us contained a bath and a half of 
the other, which they endeavour to 


prove by what is {aj d in the fit it 8515 


of Kings (vii. 26.) of Solomon's mol- 


ten ſea, that it contained two thouſand 
baths, compared with what is ſaid in 
the ſecond book of Chronicles, (iv. 5.) 


that it held three thouſand baths : 


but this difference is ealily reconciled, 
by ſaying that the brazen ſea con- 
| tained two thouſand baths only, as 


is mentioned in the firſt book of Kings: 


but that the foot of this veſſel was 
hollow, and contained a thouſand 
more, in all three thouſand, as the 
book of the Chronicles has it. 


daughter of the woice, a name whereby 


the Jewiſh writers diſtinguiſh the re- 
_ velation of his will, which God made 


to his choſen people, after that all 
_ Prophecy had ceaſed in Iſrael. After 
the death of Malachi, the ſpirit of 
prophecy cealing among the Jews, 
they pretended to this new kind of 


_ revelation, which they called Bath- 
col, the daughter of the voice: be- 


cauſe it ſucceeded the oracular voice, 
delivered from the mercy-ſeat, when 
they conſulted God by Urim and 
Thummim. They pretended that it 
was a voice from heaven, and ſome 


tell us, that it was attended with a clap 


of thunder. To give an inftance out 


in; — . * 
of the Talmud of this kind of oracle, 
Rabbi Jochanan, and Rabbi Simeon 
Ben Lachiſh, defiring to fee the face 


of Rabbi Samuel, a Babyloniſh doctor, 
ſaid, Let us follow the hearing of 
Bath-col. Traveling therefore near a 


ſchcol; they heard the voice of a boy 


reading theſe words out of the firlt 
book of Samuel 
* muel died.“ From hence they in- 


TY 


ferred, that their friend. Samuel was 


(xxv. 1.) And Sa- 


BAT... 
dead; and accordingly ſo it happened, 


for Samuel of Babylon was jutt then 
dead. From hence it appears, as 


Dr. Prideaux obſerves, that the bath. 
col was a phantaſtical way of divina- 


tion, invented by the Jews themſelves, 


not unlike the Sortes Vireilianz 
among the Heathens : for as with 
them (Du Cange, Gloſſar. voc. Sortes) 


the words firſt dipt into in the works 


of that poet were a kind of oracle, 
whereby they predicted future events; 
fo with the Jew-, when they appealed 
to Bath-kol, the firſt words they heard 
from any one's mouth, were looked 


upon as a voice from heaven, direct- 
ing them in the matter they enquired 
about. The Chriſtians, when chrifti- 
anity firſt began to be corrupted, made 
the ſame uſe of the book of Scriptures, 
as the Pagans did of the works of 


| | Voirgil. This was as antient as St. 


Auſtin, who lived in the fourth cen- 


tury: for he makes mention of it. 


For an account of ſeveral inſtance; 
wherein it was practiſed. See Pri- 


deauæ s Connect. part II. book 5. 
BATHSHEBA, the daughter of 


Eliam, or Ammiel, and wife of Uriah 


the Hittite. King David riſing one 


evening from his bed, whereon he had 


been ſleeping, during the heat of the 


day, as is cuſtomary in warm countries, 
went up to the top of his palace, to 


take the freſh air; and thence, in the 


court or garden of a neighbouring 
houſe in which Bathſheba lived, ſaw 


her bathing herſelf. 2 Sam. xi. Bath- 
. ſheba being 
beauty, the king was inſtantly ſmitten 


a woman of uncommon 


with her, and ſent to enquire who 


ſhe ' was. Being informed that fhe | 


was Bathſheba, the wife of Uriah, an 


Ollicer in his own army, who was then 


with Joab at the ſiege of Rabbah, 


David ſent. for her, lay with her, and 
then diſmiſſed her. But in a ſhort 


time, finding herſelf with child, ſhe 

apprized the king of it, deſiring him 

at the ſane time to conſult her as 
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and ſaſety, in deviſing ſome means to 


conceal it. Hereupon David ſent 
meſſengers to Joab, for Uriah to come 
to him, as if he had ſomething par- 
ticular to enquire of him: but his 
whole intent was to give him an op- 
portunity of lying with his wife, that 
ſo the child, when it was born, might 
be reputed his. Uriah came, and 
after the king had aſked him ſome 
ſew queſtions, concerning the con- 
dition of the army, and the advances 
of the ſiege, he ordered him to go 
home and refreſh himſelf after his 
journey, and ſent a handſome colla- 
tion from his own table for his enter- 
tainment. But Uriah, inſtead of going 
home, ſpent the night with the King's 
guards, at the palace-gate. David 
eing informed of this, was therefore 
reſolved to make uſe of another ex- 
pedient. He then invited him to ſu 
at his own table, and prevailed with 
him to drink ſuch a quantity, as he 
thought might inflame his appetite, 
and incline him to go home to his 
wife: bat ſtill he lay in the guard- 
room, and in excuſe for ſo doing ſaid 
to the king, that he thought it was 
his duty ſo to do, while the reſt of 
his fellow ſoldiers were incamped in 
the open fields; ſo that finding him- 
ſelf ſtill diſappointed, the king or- 
dered him at laſt back to the army, 
and ſent with him letters to Joab, 
wherein he commanded him to manage 


matters ſo, that Uriah ſhould be killed, 


which orders were but too punctually 


executed. -. :. 


Bathſheba, hearing of her huſband's 


death, mourned after the cuſtomary 


manner; and when the ſeaſon for this 


ceremony was over, David brought 


5 


a fon. But this action being extremely 
diſpleaſing to the Lord, he ſent Na- 
than the prophet unto David, to re- 
proach him with his fin, who by an 
elegant parable (2 Sam. xi.) repre- 


ſented to che king what he had done, 


and made him pronounce ſentence 
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acainſt himſelf, as will be mewn un⸗ | 


BAT. 


der the article NATHAx. | 
David having confeſſed his guilt, and 


humbly begged pardoa of God for 
what he had done, Nathan informed 
him, that the Lord had transierred 


the puniſhment of his fin; that he 


ſhould not die, but that the child 
which Bathſheba brodbgh: im in this 


adulterous congress hould not live; 


that ſeveral of his fan! come 
n 


to an untimely death; wat tm 
of his ſons {hould riſe up in rcellion 


againit him, and his own wives. 


ſhould be defiled publickly, and in 


the ſight of all the world, becauſe he 
had given ſuch ſcandal to his own 
people, and ſuch occaſion to the ene- 


mies of God to blaſpheme. Nor was 
it long before part of this ſentence 


was executed upon him: for the 
child which he had by Bathſheba was 
taken fick, and died. While it was 


fick, David faſted and prayed, if poſ- 
fibly he might deprecate the divine 
vengeance, and intercede for its life: 


but when it was dead, he acknow- 


ledged the juſtice of God, and chear- 
fully ſubmitted to his will, made his ü 


ardent ſupplications to him that the 


-remainder of his afflictions might be 


mixed with mercy. This in ſome 


mezture was done, for in a proper 


ſpace of time, he had another fon by 


Bathſheba, who was named Solomon, 


in confidence of the promiſe which 


God had made, that his reign ſhould 


be crowned with peace; but this did 
not hinder the divine juſtice from being 
true to is threats as well as its pro- 
mites, as will be ſhewn under the 


article Dxv Ip. 


-kt owards the end of David's life and 
her to his owa houſe and married her; reign, Adonyah having formed a party 
ſoon after which ſhe was delivered of 


pretumed upon the privilege of his 


age, and pretended that he ought to 
reign preferably to Solomon, who was 


Nathan 


than him. 


much younger 
gave notice of his deſiga to Bath- 


* 


ſheba, (1 Kings i.) and adviſed her ta 


ſpeak of it t0 the king, promiſing 
(125 he would come humſelf and ſex 


* 


cond 
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"S&T 
cond what ſhe ſhould ſay. The con- 


duct of Bathſheba upon this occaſion, 
already related under the 


has been 
article AdoN1JAH. e | 
From this time we have no more men- 


tion of Bathſheba. The firſt book of 
Chronicles (iii. 5.) and the ſecond book 


of Samuel (v. 14.) take notice of other 


ſons which Bathſheba had by David; 


ſuch as Shammuah, Shobab, and Na- 


than. Some interpreters are of opi- 
nion, that theſe three were the ſons of 


Uriah : but the generality maintain 
that they were the ions of David. The 


of God, and the favours he vouchſafed 


The xxxi. chapter of the Proverbs, is 
commonly believed to be Bathſheba's 
Anſtruction to her ſon Solomon; to con- 
ſecrate the memory whereof, this prince 
determined to place it in the collection 
of his Proverbs or maxims of morality. 
There are ſome who go fo far as to 
ſay, that Bathſheba was inſpired, as ſne 
Intimates in theſe words, (26. 1.) the 
5 prophecy that his mother taught 


* him;” and if it i: acknowledged that 


tis chapter, as it ftands in the book of 
Proverbs, was written by Bathſheba, it 
muſt neceſſarily be owned to be inſpi- 
radion. But it 3s very poſſible that So- 
lomon, to do honour to his mother, 
might have reduced the inſtructions 
Which he received from her into this 


form, and publiſhed them as if ſhe her- 
ſelf had either dictated or written 
them. | | 1 


B BATHZACHARIAS, a place fitu- 


ated in the neighbourhood of Bethſura, 


celebrated for the battle fought be- 


t B EA 


- . BDELLIUM, a gum-refin fome. 


lar ſize, ſome of which are as large a; 

text in the ſecond book of Samuel, is 
very clear for this opinion; and St. 
Luke gives us the genealogy of Na- 
than the fon of David, as one of the 
Meſſiah's anceſtors. The paſſage in 
the Proverbs, (iv. 3.) where Solomon 
| fays, that he was the beloved of his fa- 
ther, and the only ſon of his mother, 
proves no more than the very tender 

_ affection which David and Bathiheba 
| hHad for him, by reaſon of the promiſes 

is more ſo when new. and freſh, than 


afterwards. Hills Hift of the Ma,. 


lium. 


BEALIAH, one of the thirty brave Þ 7 


tween Antiochus Eupator, and Judas 
Maccabzus. 1 Macc. vi. 32 and 34, 

BAVAl, the ſon of Henhadad, one 
of thoſe who, when the Jews returned 
from the captivity, contributed towards 
= building of Jeruſalem. Nee. ii. 


BAV TREE, or Laux EIL. See the 
article LAUREL. „„ 

what reſembling myrrh in appearance, 
brought from the Levant ; it is met 
with in fingle drops of a very irregu- 


its taſte bitteriſh. People are no more 
agreed about the true nature of bdel. 
hum, than they are about the manner 
how it 1s produced ; and it is much 
doubted whether the bdellium of the 
antients be the ſame with the modern 
kind. In pharmacy, this gum is al- 
lowed to be an emollient and diſcuti- 


ent, and to be a powerful aperient and 


detergent, according to its age: for it 


Med. | 


Moſes ſays, (Gen. ii. x2.) that there 
was bdellium in the country through Þ 7 
which the river Piſon runs; and he 
ſays, (Numb. xi. 7.) that the manna of 


the Iſraelites was of the colour of bdel- 
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a hazle nut. Its colour is duſky, and leſ 


officers in David's army. 1 Chr. xii. 5. $7 h 


BEAN. In the firſt book of Macca - 
bees (v. 4) it is ſaid, that the childn Þ 7 
of Bean had been a ſnare and an offence = 
unto the people of lirael ; they having 
laid wait for them in the way. WO 
theſe children of Bean were, is very 
difficult to determine. Some ſay, that 
Bean was the name of an antient king,. 
whoſe deſcendants lived in a ftate off 
hoſtility with the children of Iſrael: 
but others, with more probability, think 
it to be the name of a place; and if in? 


the confines of the Dead- Sea there was, 


as ſome affirm, a city of this. name, 


without all controverſy this was it. 
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1 
BEAR, urſus 5 in zoolopy, a genus of 


£1 quadrupeds of the order of the feræ, 
ES or beaſts of prey; the fore teeth where- 
of are fix each way, and are longer 
than the other. The feet are formed 
for walking; and in their uſual way of 
being placed down, the creature treads 
upon the heel; the penis is bony. 
I his is a large but an uncouth and un- 
Te fightly animal; it grows to different 
ſizes in different places, from that of a 
maitiff-dog, to the bigneſs of a ſmall 
beifer. The whole creature is covered 
with a thick and deep fur, in ſuch a 
manner that it appears rather a ſhape- 
lues lump than an animal: the feet are 
divided into five toes, the hinder ones 
gas well as the fore ones; that which 
> anſwers to the thumb on the human 
hand, or great toe of the human foot, 
is ſituated on the contrary fide in the 
place of the leaſt toe or little finger: 
it has no tail, but yet it has a length- 
ened os coccygis. The brain of this 
animal is in vaſt quantity; the ſkull is 
thin, but firm; the eyes are very ſmall. 
The bear is a native of America, and 
many of the northern parts of Europe; 
towards the pole it is very large and 
VS] | 
and of a black ruſty brown. Als 
H. of Animal. 
Ariſtotle and Pliny ſay, that bears, 

when they are firſt littered, are ſcare 
bigger than a mouſe; and that they 
grow as long as they live: that when 
littered, they have neither eyes nor 
hlaair, and that their claws only appear. 
Ihe dams go no longer than thirty 
days, and generally produce five young 
ones. The bears are of thoſe ſort of 
animals which lye hid, and aſleep all 
the winter. The male continues in 
his condition forty days, and the fe- 
male four months; they ſleep ſo ſound- 


white; in other places it is ſmaller, 


ly for the firſt fourteen days, that 


blows will not wake them : during the 
ume they ſleep, they are ſaid to have 


no nourithment but from licking their 
feet. It is certain that in all this time 
they eat nothing; and that at the end 
Ot it, the males are very fat. 
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This animal was very common in Pa- 
leſtine. David (1 Sam. xvii. 34, 36.) 


ſays, that he had often fought with 


bears and lions. The prophet Eliſha 


(2 Kings ii. 23, 24.) having curſed 
ſome ot the children of Bethel, for 
crying out in an inſulting manner, 
Go up, thou bald-pate, Go up, thou 
bald- pate, two bears iſſued from a 
neighbouring foreſt, and devoured two 
and forty of them. The ſacred wri- 


ters, to aggravate the tran{ports of a 


man in paſſion, ſay, he is chafed in his 
mind as a bear robbed of her whelps ;z 
(2 Sam. xvii. 8. Prov. xvn. 12. Hoſ. 
X11. 8.) Iſaiah, (xi. 7) deſcribing the 


happineſs of the Meſſiah's reign, ſays, 


that then the ox and the bear will be ſeen 


feeding together, and their young living 
peaceably in the ſame ſtable. By the 


bear the Gentiles, by the ox the Jews 
were ſignified : theſe two people will 
be united in the church, and compoſe 


but one flock; and the ſame prophet 


(lix. 11.) compares the deſpair of the 
wicked to the roarings of a bear. 

Daniel, (vii. 5.) in his deſcription of the 
four great monarchies, repreſents that 
of the Perſians under the notion of a 
bear; and St. John in the Revelations | 
(x11. 2.) deſcribes the perſecution of 
the church under the idea of a beaſt 


with ieven heads, the feet whereof re- 
ſembled thoſe of a bear. 


BEARD, the hair growing on the 


chin and adjacent parts of the face, 


chiefly of adults and males The 
fathion of the beard has varied in dif- 

ferent ages and countries; ſome culti- 
vating and entertaining one part of it, 
and ſoms another, The Hebrews wear 
a beard on their chin, but not on the 
upper lip or cheeks, Moſes (Lev. xix. 
27.) forbids them to cut off intirely 


the angle or extremity of their beards, 
that is, to manage it after the Egyptian 


faſhion, who left only a little tuft of 
beard at the extremity of their chin; 


whereas the Jews to this day ſuffer a 


little fillet of hair to grow from the 
lower end of their ears to their chins, 
where, as well as on their lower lips, 
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their beards are in a pretty long bunch. 
While they mourned, they ſhaved all 
the hair of their heads: and beards, and 


neglected to trim their beards, that is, 
to cut off what grev/ upon their upper 
lips and cheeks. Ia. xv. 2. Jcrem. xl, 


Z 87 and xlviii. 37. 2 Sam. xix. 24. and 


zra ix. 3. In times of grief and at- 


fliction, they plucked oft the hair of 
their heads and beards, as ws 
| tice of other nations under great cala- 


mities. To ſhave the whole beard, and 
all the hair ; or but halt rhe beard and 


hair, was an inſult : thus Hanun king 
of the Ammonites deſi 
David's ambafladors, cut off half their t 
beard and half their cloaths; that is, he 
cut off alf their beard on one fide of 
their faces; and David did not permit 
them to appear at court till their deards 


gang. iQ inſult 


were intirely grown again. 2 Sam. X. 
4. 5. and 1 Chr. xix. Th Sce we. ar- 
ticle SHAVING. | 


BEAST, in a eg "36 is an ap- | 


pellation given to all tour-icoted animals 


t either for food, labour, or ſport; in 
Which ſenſe it is Gitti: guiſhed from 
: birds, hihes, inſets and man: but F. 
Calmet, and others, chuſe to define it, 

an animal deſtitute of reaſon, appoint- 
eld for the ſervi ice of man and the orna- 
ment of the univerſe; in Which ſenſe it 
js the fame with brute, and may be 
underſtood as comprehending che whole 
animal creation, man alone excepted. 

See the article ANIMAL. . 
God in the beginning created the files 
of the ſea, and the fowls of the air; on 
the fifth day 0! f the world; [Sen. , 206 
22, and 23.) he after wards created the 
| beaſts of the earth, and man upon the 
ſixth day; (20. 24, 2 26, 31.) laſtly, he 
brought the fowls of the air, and the 
animals of the earth, to Adam, that 


he might call them by their particular 


names, and thereby began the exerciſe 
of that dominion, which God had 


ranted him over all creatures. ib. ii. 
19. The Lord bleſſed man, the fowls, 


- fiſhes, and beaſts of the earth; com- 


manded them to multiply, and gave 


them all the fruits and herbs of the 
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him. 


ſonable animal. 3 

ter the fall of Adam and Eve, God!? 
ſpoke to the ſerpent, curſed and punili- WY 
ed him, and foretold his miſery witches 


as he did to Adam and Eve. 
14. Moſes obſerves, that the ſerpent 


BEA 


earth for their food. 


even then he forbad the eating blood: 


threatning to puniſh the effuſion of it Þ 5 
with a penalty anſwerable ; and 6 


chaſtiſe even beaſts which ſhould ſhe : 


human blood. 16. ix. 3, 5. Accord. 


ingly, i in the law of Moſes, every beal a 1 an 
that ſhould have killed a man, or have 
been made uſe of in a certain aboui. 55 


nable crime, is puniſhed with death, 


Ex. XX1, 28, 2 29. and Lev. xx. , 16. 
Cities guilty of apoſtacy are devoted o 
te fire, with their inhabitants and cat. 


le. Deut. iii. Is. When Noah went 
out of the ark together with his chil. 


dren, and the animals which he had? 
preſerved there with him, God ſail 
that he had made a covenant wi! 


Noah, with his family and deſcendant, 


and with all the ſeveral creatures which! 
came out thence with him; and that 
he engaged himſelf never to ſend ſuch! 
a-deluge again upon the earth. Gen. 
ix, 10. God, enjoining the reſt upon A 


S 


the Sabbath, declares it to be his ples- ? 
ſure, that cattle as well as ſervant 3 
ſhould enjoy the benefit of this repoic, 3 
Ex xx. 10. God finote in Egypt the 


firſt born of man and beat ; and as: 


memorial of his having ſpared the He- 


brews, he commands the Hirt born of 


men and beaſts to be conſecrated u 3 
Eve conver{ {eg Se 


Ex. xxii. xxiii. 
with the ſerpent, without being at ll 
ſurprized to hear him ipeak and rea. 
ſon. Gen. iii. 1. Balaam in like mak 


ner diſcourſes with. his aſs, and replies 


to her, as he would have done to a rei- 
Numb. xxii. 28. Af. 


much form, and as many circumſtances, 


was more ſubtle than any beaſt of th: 


field; and our Saviour enjoins us to 
have the prudence of the ſerpent, and 


the ſimplicity of the dove. Matth. x 
16. The. Wiſe: man refers the idle t 


the 


16. i. 28, 29. {It 5 
was not till aſter the ma that he? 
granted fleſh meat to mankind ; and 


Gen. ii. 
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Me ant; (Prov. vi. 6.) Wy deſcribes 
Sheſe creatures as er a little 
Fommonwealth, in which abundance 
. : a activity and providence was viſible. 
b. xxx. 25. In the prophets, God 
© threatens to extirpate utterly both the 
, I mens and the cattle of ſuch countries 
Fas incurred his indignation. Jer. I. 51. 
'F rel. xiv. Zeph. 1. 1. Jonah (iii. 5, 
$6.) having preached at Nineveh, that 
God was ready to diſplay his wrath 
Tee the city, the Ninevites covered 
Ihemſetves with ſackcloth from the 
rreateſt to the meaneſt; the king him- 
Tel deſcended from his throne, and for- 
pad both man and beaſt, to eat or 
2 drink.“ Now it is aſked, why beaſts. 
o are thus required to faſt, if they are 

not capable of reaſon, of merit or de- 
ener? And when God, moved with 
the hunuliation of the Ninevites, had 
@ forgiven blk ſin, and Jonah (iv. 11.) 
Y complained of his indulgence, he was 
J told, Why ſhould I not pardon this 
| city, wherein there are ſo many who 
do not know how to diſtinguiſh their 
4 6 * right-hand from their left, and /o 
| « oreat a number of beaſts” as if this 
| 13 of animals was a motive to 
'Þ 3 | God's forgiving Nineveh. 
The Egyptians, among e the He- 
bens dwelt for ſo long a time, adored 
| beatts; and conſequently believed them 
not only to be reaſonable, but likewiſe 
to be ſuperior to man. Theſe alſo, ac- 


9 E the principles of the Iſraelites; the 
T byes they paid to the golden calf 
. 3 in the wilderneſs, and their continuing 
to adore the like deities, after Jerobo- 
1 q am's ſchiſm, being a proof thereof in 
; ; ſome meaſure. 


our Saviour's time, and even among 
dle apoſtles before they received the 
Holy Ghoſt. This opinion ſuppoſes ma- 
nifeltly that beaſts are reaſonable, be- 
cauſe the ſame ſouls which animated 
the wiſeſt and moſt underſtanding men, 
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beings, and under the obligation of the 


12 to the opinion of Calmet, were 


The doctrine of tranf- 
migration was common throughout all 
E the eaſt, and even among the Hebrews: | 
2 this was a doctrine, the remains where- 
of were viſible among the Iſraelites of 


BEA 
paſs ſucceſſively into the fouls of brutes. 
The doctrine of tranſmigration, it is 
obſerved, is neither new nor uncom- 
mon among the Jews: it is however 
with ſome variety obſervable in Philo 
and the moſt celebrated Rabbins. 
Philoſophers are indeed very much di- 
vided about the eſſential characters of 
beaſts of brute animals. The Platoniſts 
allow. reaſon and underſtanding to 
them, though in a degree leſs pure and 
reſined than that of men. Lactantius al- 
lows every thing to brute animals which 
men have, except a ſenſe of religion; 
and ſome ſceptics have aſcribed even 
ſenſe and religion to brutes. Several 
ſpeak as if they held beaſts to be moral 


law of nature; Ulpian, and other civil 
lawyers, are ſuppoſed to be of this opi- 
nion; as alſo the ſtoics, from whoſe 
el this tenet is ſaid to have been 
firſt borrowed. 
There are different faculties and de- 
grees of knowledge in different kinds 
of animals. Some have only the mo- 
tive and ſenſitive faculties, as worms; 
others have alſo memory, and ſome 
imagination and invention, as mon- 
keys and elephants: beſides that in 
the ſame ſpecies, ſome in docility and 
ingenuity exceed others; and that the 
climate, air and food have their in- 
fluence on beaſts as well as on men, ſo 
that thoſe of the ſame ſpecies in differ- 
ent countries, are found to have differ- 
ent qualities, of which Engliſh horſes, 
dogs, cocks, &c. are ſufticlent proof. 
It is hard therefore to define any thing 
univerſally concerning beaſts. What | 
agrees with the oyſter or the itar-fiſh, 
which differ little from 1nanimate, 
will it agree to the oran-outang, which 
ſcarce differs, a. as to ſpeech, from 
ſome ſpecies of men? They who agree 
in aſcribing reaſon to brutes, do not at 
all aſcribe to them the ſame ſpecies or 
degrees of reaſon. Galen, for inſtance, 
allows brutes internal reaſon ; Porphy- 
ry, enunciative ; Lactantius only allows 
them practical reaſon or prudence ; the 
ſtoics, peculative reaſon or ſapi - 
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their diſcoveries. 
they are incapable of ſcience for want. 
of names and ſigns only, whereby to 
denote abſtract ideas; they have ſen- 
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Plato ſeems to allow, that in the rei 
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ence ; Pythagoras, reaſon on the ſe- 


cond act excluſive of the firſt. There 


is no talent, no virtue among men, but 
What we ſee the reſemblance of it 


among beaſts, except perhaps curioſity; 
they only ſeem to want ſpeech and cu- 
rioſity; curioſity whereby they might 


be ftirred to make inquiries, and ſpeech 
by which they might communicate 
Hobbes inſiſts, that 


ſible knowledge, but want intellectual 


knowledge; they have apprehenſion, 
but not reflexion ; are capable of pru- 
dence, which is only a great pitch of 
experience, but not of ſapience, which 
can only be the fruit of evidence. The 
 __ Chief operation of a rational ſoul is 
judgment, by which we diſtinguiſh 
_true from falſe, to which the memo 
and imagination are ſubſervient: but 
this cannot be aſcribed to beaſts, ſince 
they do not make propoſitions ; though 
from the famous inſtance of Chryſippus, 
it would appear that a dog is not deſ- 


titute of Logic. This philoſopher ob- 


ſerved, that a hound, coming into a 
road which divides into three, makes 


choice of the third by virtue of an in- 


duction or ſyllogiſm; for that having 


ſcented the two ways by which the 


beaſt did not paſs, he runs ſtraight up- 
on the third without ſcenting it, where 


the reaſoning is obvious: the beaſt 


paſſed that way, or that way, or this 
way: but he neither paſſed that way, 
nor that way; and therefore, this way. 
Indeed Hierom Rorarius has attempted 
to ſhew, that beaſts reaſon better than 
men; and Schmidius has a diſcourſe 


expreſs on the logic of brutes. 


of Saturn beaſts converſed; and St. Ba- 
fil himſelf reckons it as one of the 
beauties of the terreſtrial paradiſe, that 


brutes ſpoke. Some have pretended, 


that they ſtill have a jargon intelligible 


to one another ; and Porphyry relates, 
that Tireſias and Apollonius Tyanæus 
underſtood their language. There is at 


diech the other; yea, they have all 


B E A 

leaſt a ſimilitude of ſpeech in brutes 
for they know each other by their 
voices, and have their ſigns whereby 
they expreſs anger, joy, and other pat. 
fions. In fine, as Chauvinus obſerves, 
if laughing be peculiar to men, we ſee 
the image of it in brutes, ſignified by 
the motion of their eyes, ears, mouth, 
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tongue, &c. Laſtly, what is ſo pecu- 


liar to man as foreſight of futurity; 
but have not beaſts this, which lay up 


ſtores with great care in their cells, a 


the ant, bee, &c.? . 

The generality of the antient philoſo- 
phers thought that brutes reaſoned; 
ſuch was Empedocles, Pythagoras, Ga- 
len, Cleanthes, Eudoxus, Porphyry, 
lian, Pliny, and many others among 
the heathens ; and among the chri- WW 
tians, Lactantius, and the whole body 
of Machinees and Gnoſtics; and a- 
mong the moderns, ali Europe, as well 
2 as divines, believed that 
zeaſts reaſoned before Deſcartes in- 


or thoſe of the philoſophers and fre- 
thinkers of his time, . expreſſes himiclt JE 
in ſuch a manner, as would ſeem to 


perſuade people that beaſts have un- A 


derſtanding, and a reaſonable ſoul. He 
| ſpeaks in this manner, (Eccleſ. iii. 18, 
19, 21.) © I faid in my heart concern- 
ing the eſtate of the ſons of men, that = 
God might manifeſt them; and that 
they might ſee that they themſelves JR - 


© are beaſts; for as the one diech, © 


one breath, ſo that a man hath no E 
« pre-eminence above a beaſt. The 


ſcripture ſpeaks of the death of ani- 8 


mals and men much in the ſame man- 


ner in other places; thus, in the Pſalms, = 


{civ. 29.) © Thou takeſt away their JM 


© breath, and they die, and return to 
their duſt; and in Job, (xxxiv. 140 
If he gather unto himſe. f his ſpirit i 


and 


vented his ſyſtem of machines: but 
this ſyſtem, as it is contrary to the com- 
mon ſenſe and apprehenſions of man- 
kind, is now juſtly explode. 
But now let us examine the ſentiments {= 
of Solomon upon this ſubject, Who, 
whether he propoſes his own thoughts, 
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together. 


F. Calmet animadverts, that we are not | 


to carry the conſequences of theſe paſ- 
ſages too far; and that we are not to 
— from them, that beaſts are in every 
reſpe& equal to man; that they rea- 
ſon like him, that they are capable of 
religion, of knowing God, of attaining 


to a ſtate of beatitude, and of acting 


by ſupernatural views. The know- 
ledge, reaſoning, deſires, and deſigns 


of beaſts, our author obſerves, are limit- 
ed to the knowledge and diſcernment 


of what may contribute to their tem- 
poral happineſs, the preſervation of 


their bodies, and the propagation of 


their ſpecies. Their ſouls may indeed 


judge and diſtinguiſh between hot and 
cold, what is advantagious and danger- 
ous to their health; but will never en- 
able them to diſcern between moral 


good and evil, between what is = 
ey 


and unjuſt, lawful and unlawful: 

will be, if any one will have it ſo, im- 
mortal and eternal, becauſe if they 
think, they muſt neceſſarily be ſpiri- 
tual: but this is a privilege which is 
common to them with bodies and mat- 


ter, the eſſence whereof is not liable to 
decay; nor can their nature periſh. 


Matter may change in figure and ſitua- 


tion, be at reſt, or in motion, but it can- 
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« and his breath, all fleſh ſhall periſh 


attempted to eſtabliſn the following 
three poſitions relative to the ſouls of 
brutes, wiz. * that brutes have ſouls; 
that what we call inſtinct, is know- 

* ledge derived from impreſſed ideas; 

© that the mortality of the fouls of 
* brutes may be admitted without any 
danger to the immortality of human 
* ſouls.” See Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1756, 
We ſhall conclude this article with an 
extract from the reaſonings of Chau- 
vinus upon this ſubject. Admitting 


the ee brutes, ſays that me- 


taphyſician, muſt we not alſo admit 
that they haye thought, or conſciouſ- 
neſs, and liberty, which are attributes 
peculiar to ſpiritual beings ? Thought 
muſt be allowed them, ſince all know- 
ledge, even that cailed ſenſe in man, 
and conſequently in brutes, is thought. 


Nor can any reaſon be alleged why a 
man ſhould be judged conſcious of 


what he perceives by ſenſe, and a beaſt 


not conſcious ; if both have knowledge 
of what they feel, we muſt allo aJow | 
them liberty both of contrariety and 
_ contradiction ; fince otherwiſe how 
ſhould the hope of reward, or fear of 

' puniſhment, work upon them? On the 
whole, brutes, if they have knowledge, 
ſince they act as perfectly for the at- 


tainments of their ends as man, are of 


conſequence as liable to praiſe or cen- 


not be annihilated, nor ceaſe to be, un- ſure, reward or puniſhment, as man. 


leſs God ceaſes to preſerve it; and in 


this ſenſe the angels themſelves, and 


lege than matter. og 


But what becomes of the ſouls of beaſts 


the ſouls of men, have no more privi- 


when ſeparated from matter? To this 
we can make no reply, becauſe we have 
no principle either from revelation or 


experience, to throw any light upon 
the affair; nor ſhall reaſoning by ef- 
teas and cauſes furniſh us with any 
thing certain in this particular. 
There are ſeveral other particulars con- 


g more curious than uſeful, or ap- 
plicable to our deſign, we ſhall not 
take notice of. A very late author, in 


an expreſs eſſay on this ſubject, has 


Vol. I. 


From whence will alſo follow, that 
their ſouls are immortal, and conſe- 
quently there muſt be a future ſtate and 
proper manſions reſerved for them in 
another world, according as they have 
„00% tout.” - 
In reality, ſays our author in another 
place, if the ſouls of brutes be ſpiritual, 
they muſt neceſſarily alſo be indivifible, 
and therefore immortal, ſince there is 
no argument deducible from the light 


of reaſon in proof of the immortality 
of human ſouls more than of brutes. 
erning the ſouls of brutes, which be- 


And laſtly, allowing the ſouls of brutes 

to have knowledge, they mult alſo have 

religion, ſince an intelligent creature 
without a duty to God is a contradic- 
tion. Certainly if a brute knows any 
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thing truly, it muſt know itſelf in the 
firſt place; from which knowledge it 
will naturally be carried to the know- 


ledge of its creator, ſince one of the 


firſt and eaſieſt things it can know is 


that it did not make itſelf; from all 


which it will follow, that brutes are 


alſo ſubject to the ſtings of conſcience, 


With regard to che faculties of brutes, 


M. Buffon obſerves, (Hi. Natur. vol. 


B. p. 443.) that the common opinion of 


the untaught and unprejudiced part of 


mankind ſeems to be, that brutes have 


ſenſe, imagination, memory and paſ- 
ſion; but that they are void of under- 
ſtanding and reaſon; that is, in the 

language of philoſophers, they have 


the inferior faculties of the ſoul, but 


not the ſuperior. 


Whole that has been ſaid about the fa- 


culties of beaſts, what a difference is 
between them and even a child that 


can ſpeak, reckon, and perform the 


operations of arithmetic? Some philo- 


ſophers gravely tell us, that brutes 


want ſpeech to expreſs themſelves, and 
aſſign this as a cauſe of their ſeem- 
ing want of underſtanding. But will 

not a parrot ge up in a nur- 
ſery with children, 

words ſooner than they: but will he 


learn to pronounce 


therefore alſo learn to expreſs his 


thoughts, reckon, &c. Ought we not 
therefore to ſay, that brutes cannot 


| ſpeak or make uſe of general ſigns, 


which is implied in ſpeech, becauſe 
they have no underſtanding, inſtead of 
_ ſaying, they ſeem to be without un- 
derſtanding becauſe they cannot ſpeak ? 


Tt is true, beaſts do many things from 


ſome principle incomprehenſible to us, 
although there are inſtances of a like 
principle in man ; but does it follow 
that this principle is underſtanding and 


reaſon ? A bee does not make honey, 


Nor will the diſtinc- 
tion appear groundleſs to thoſe who 
attend to the difference between the 
objects of the mind and its acts about 
theſe objects; as alſo to the difference 
between the confuſed and the diſtinct 
comprehenſion of any thing. Upon the 


that Bedan was Samſon, who was of 


copies before the corrections of them 
by the Roman cenſors were publiſhed. 


r 
nor does an infant ſuck from reaſon, 

The like may be faid of many other 
actions of brutes, as building their neſts, 


 &c. What the true principles of ſuch 


actions are, may perhaps be beyond the 
power of the human faculties to com- 
prehend. But whatever it be, it is far 
from putting brutes on a level with 
man. The difference is immenſe; and 


thoſe who in other reſpe&s admit of 


inſenſible gradations from one order of 
beings to another, muſt own there is a 


vaſt chaſm between man and the moſt 
perfect of brutes.. 


- BEBAI. The children of Bebai re- 
turned from Babylon, to the number 
of ſix hundred and twenty-three, 


eee, tgnt og: 
BECAH, or Bexan. See BRK AH. 
BECHER, the ſon of Ephraim, chief 


of the family of the Bachrites. Numb. 
xxvi. 35. This was alſo the name of 


a ſon of Benjamin, and father of Ze- 


VII. 6, 8. ING | * 


BEDAN. It is faid in the firſt book 
of Samuel, (xii. 11.) that the Lord 
ſent ſeveral deliverers for the preſerva- 


tion of Iſrael, ſuch as Jerubbaal, Bedan, 
Jephthah, and Samuel. Jerubbaal and 
Gideon we know are different names 


for the ſame perſon ; but we no where 
beſides in this place find the name of 


Bedan among the judges of Lirael, 


'The Septuagint inſtead of Bedan read 


Barak; and ſome aflert, that Bedan is 


the ſame with Jair of the tribe of Ma- 


naſſeh, who judged Iſrael for two and 
twenty years. Judg.x. 3. There was 
one Bedan great-grandſon to Machir, 
from whoſe daughter Jair was deſcend- 
ed. Chr. ii 11, , Lhe Chaldec, 


the Rabbins, and after them the gene- 
rality of commentators, have affirmed, 


the tribe of Dan: but Calmet inclines 
to their opinion rather who make he- 
dan and Jair to be one and the fame 
perſon. The names of Samſon and 
Barak were added in many Latin Wi 


BEE, 


BEE 


four-winged inſects with wings intirely 
membranaceous, and tails furniſhed 
with a ſting. The common bee, or the 
hive-bee, is of three ſorts. 1. The 
queen-bee, which is ſomewhat longer 
and of a brighter red than the retit ; 
her buſineſs being to conduct a new 
ſwarm, and depoſit eggs for another 
brood ; and ſo great is her fertility, 
that ſhe frequently brings forth many 
_ thouſands of young in a year. 2. The 
drones, which have no ſtings, are of 
a darker colour than the reſt, and are 
thought to be the males. 3. The 
honey-bees, or working bees, which 
are by far more numerous than the 
other two kinds. See Honey, 


| This inſe& was by the law declared to 


be unclean. Levit. xi. 23. | 
BEELIADA, one of the ſons of 

N W . Eo 
BEEL-Z EB UB, or BELZZE BUR, or 

BaaLl-zZEBUB. See BAAL-ZEBUB. 


BEER, IN O, which ſignifies a well, 


is alſo the name of a city four leagues 


from Jeruſalem, in the way to Sche- 


chem, to which place Jotham the ſon 


of Gideon retired to prevent his fall- 


ing into the hands of his brother Abi- 
des bh 21 
BEERAH, head of the tribe of 


Reuben, who was carried away into 


captivity by Tiglath-pileſer. 1 Chr. v. 6. 
BEER-ELIM, the avell of the princes, 
(la. xv. 8.) is thought to be the ſame 


with that mentioned in the book of 


Numbers (xxi. 18.) under the ſame name. any of thy gates, in thy land which 


BEE Rl, the father of the prophet 
GE Rs . N 


This was alſo the name of | the father 


F of Judith the wife of Eſau. Gen. xxvi. 


BEER-LAHAl-ROl, a well ſituat- 
ed between Kadeſh and Shur, thus de- 
nominated by Hagar. See HAAR. 

__ BEEROTH, a city belonging to the 
Gibeonites, which was yielded after- 
wards to the tribe of Benjamin. Joſh. 


ix. 17, and 2 Sam. iv. 2. Euſebius 


places it at ſeven miles diſtance from 
Jeruſalem, in the way to Nicopolis, 
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BEE, a ſpecies of apis, a genus of 


of ten miles from the city Petra. This 


and ABRAHRÄ Mx. 7 

Beerſheba was at firſt given by Joſnua 
to the tribe of Judah, and afterwards a 
ceſſion of it was made to that of Sime- 


wards the ſouth. The limits of the 
holy land are often expreſſed, From 

Dan even unto Beerſheba. 
Xvil. 11, &c. Dan was the northern, 


© among you: for the Lord ſhall great- 


_ © heritance to poſſeſs it.” And a little 


© ſhalt not harden thine heart, nor ſhut 


always poor perſons and beggars ar 
mong the Jews, as well as among other 
people. 


20.) and ſo 


TEC 

BEER OTH of the children of Faakan, - 

a ſtation whence the children of Iſrael 
marched to Moſera, (Deut. x. 6.) and 
which Euſebius places at the diſtance 


place, in Numbers xxxiii. 31, 32, is 
called Bene-Jaakan, inſtead of Beeroth 
bene-Jaakan. - 1 85 

BEERSHEBA, the cell of an oath, 
or the ae of even, ſo called becauſe 
that Abraham made here an alliance 
with Abimelech king of Gerar, and 
gave him ſeven ewe-lambs, to ſerve as 
a monument of that covenant which 
they had {worn to, See ABIMELECH | 


on. Joſh, xv. 28. and xix. 2. It was 
ſituated twenty miles from Hebron, to- 


and Beerſheba the ſouthern extremity 
JJ ISNT NOS 
BEGGAR, one who begs alms. . 
Moſes exhorting the Iſraelites to almſ- 
giving, ſays, (Det. XV. 4, 75): ©. T0 

the end that there be no poor 


ly bleſs you in the land, which the 
© Lord thy God giveth thee for an in- 


lower, If there be among you a poor 
man of any of thy brethren, within 


the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou 


* thine hand from thy poor brother.” 
Wevery well know that there have been 


God himſelf, in the fame 
chapter, (ver. 11.) ſays, the poor 
© ſhall never ceaſe out of the land.“ 
And we ſee by the goſpel, that there 


were ſeveral beggars in Jeruſalem and 


other places in the land. Lazarus was 
poor, and forced to beg, (Luke xvi. 
was the man born blind, 
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BEG 
who was cured by Jeſus Chriſt ; + this 


ix. 8.) and ſome other blind men at 
Jericho. Mark x. 46. and Luke xviii. 


35. The true ſenſe therefore in the 


above-cited paſſage of Moſes is, that 


God will fo plentifully bleſs the land of 


the Hebrews in the ſixth year, that 
though there be no harveſt in the ſab- 
batical year, nevertheleſs there will be 
no poor among them, provided they 


faithfully obſerve his precepts; or it an ox. The fathers were of opinion 


it is the devil that is to be under- 


was his defign to recommend C charity 
and alms-giving to them, in ſuch a 
manner that there ſhould be no poor 
among them. 

Some have been of opinion, that Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles were reduced to 
ſuch a degree of poverty as to beg; 
for example, at Jericho, when our Sa- 
viour faid to Zacchzus; (Luke xix. 5.) 
Make haſte and come down, for to- 
day I muſt abide at thy houſe. But it 
3s certain that this paſſage does no way 
prove that Jeſus Chriſt begged on this 
_ occaſion, Alfred abbot of Rieval, of 


| the ciſtercian order in England, who 


lived in the twelfth century, ſays ex- 
Preſsly, that Jeſus Chriſt begged from 
door to door, during his three days 


ſtay at Jeruſalem, when he remained 


there without the knowledge of his pa- 
rents, when at the age of twelve years: 
but it is obſerved, that Alfred s opi- 
nion is of no conſequence, becauſe it 
is founded on a conjecture, and a very 


uncertain fact; and we know indubi- 


tably, that our Saviour had ſome per- 
ſons who followed him and ſupplied 

his wants: they miniſtred unto him 
Jof their ſubſtance; (764d, viii. 3.) he 
had a common purſe into which was 
put whatſoever was voluntarily offered 


do him: Judas had the bag, and bare 
| John Ii. 5. 


What was put therein.” 
Laſtly, Jeſus Chriſt, before his preach- 
ing, was of a trade, and worked at it 
with his father Joſeph. Is not this 
the carpenter ?* Mark vi. 3. 
diſciples had alſo trades, which they 
exerciſed even during their preaching. 
Theſe hands,” ſays St. Paul, (Acts 
xx. 34.) © have miniſtred to my ne- 


\ 
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The , ſame 
ſays, (6. Ii. 
© Babylon, 479 I will bring forth out 


The 


to him; 
© ſhall fall.“ 
filled under Cyrus, 


BEL 
c ceſſities, and to them that were with 
me.“ See 1 Cor. iv. 12. Eph. iv. 28. 
Acts xviii. 2, 3, c. 
BEHEMOTH, r, an 8 
which Job (xl. 1 5, &c.) calls by this name, 
the peculiarities whereof he deſcribes 
at large. Bochart as been at great 


pains to make it appear, that this was 
the hippopotamus or river-horſe. Sanc- 


tius is of opinion, that by it was meant 


ſtood by the character which Job gives 
this animal: but the generality of in- 


terpreters think that it is the elephant. 
| Behemoth, in the Hebrew, 


ft 1 
beaſts in general, particularly the lar- 
ger kind of animals, which are fit for 


ſervice. The Rabbins tell us, that Be- 


hemoth is the largeſt four-footed crea- 
ture that God has created; that in the 


beginning he made two, male and fe- 


male; the female he killed and ſalted, 
to reo it as an entertainment for 


the elect, whenever the Meſſiah ſhall 
come; the male is ſtill livin 
when this time comes, God will kill it 


„ but 


and give it to the Iſraelites, who hall 


then riſe from the dead. They are ſo 


fully convinced of the truth of theſe 
extravagancies, that they often ſwear 


by the ſhare they are to have of Behe- 


moth. Calmeb's Die. | 
BEK AH, or Becan, ner a ſhekel 

Ex. xxxviii. 26, See SHEKEL, 
BEL, Berus, or Baar. See the ar · 


ticle BAAL. 


Jeremiah, (I. 2.) a of the de- 
ſtruction of Babylon by the Medes and 
Perſians, ſays, © Babylon is taken, Bel 
is confounded, Merodach is broken 

in pieces, her idols are confounded, 
8 * images are broken in pieces. 
ophet in another place 
44.) I will puniſh Bel in 


of his mouth that which he hath 


* ſwallowed up, and the nations ſhall 


© not- flow together any more un- 
yea, the wall of Babylon 
This prophecy was ” 
Darius the -ſon of 
Hyſtaſpes, 
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BEL 
Hyſtaſpes, and the princes who ſuc- 
ceeded them, See BABY LOW. 
The Babylonians worſhipped Bel as a 
living god; they attributed to him the 


gif of healing diſeaſes, and believed 


je eat and drank like a living perſon. 
Baruch (vi. 40.) ſays, that one dumb 


was preſented to him, that he might 


reſtore him to the uſe of ſpeech, as 


and Daniel, in the apocryphal book of 
Bel and the dragon, relates in what 
manner he diſcovered the cheat of Bel's 


prieſts, who came every night through 


rivate doors to eat what was offered 
to this falſe deity. The temple of Be- 
lus at Babylon, we have deſcribed al- 


ready, according to the deſcription of 
Herodotus, under the article BazzL. 


BEL and the Dx AGO (the hiſtory of ) 
an apocryphal book of {cripture, cut 
off from the end of Daniel. This hiſ- 


tory was always rejected by the Jewiſh 
church, and is extant neither in the 
Hebrew, nor in the Chaldee languages; 
nor is there any proof that it ever was 
ſo. St. Jerom gives it no better title 


than the fable of Bel and the Dragon. 
Selden thinks this little hiſtory ought 
rather to be conſidered as a ſacred 


poem, or fiction, than a true account: 


as to the dragon, he obſerves, that ſer- 


pents (aracones) made a part of the 


idden myſteries of the pagan religion, 
as appears from Clemens Alexandri- 


nus, Julius Firmicus, Juſtin Martyr, 


and others. And Ariſtotle relates, that 


in Meſopotamia there were ſerpents 
which would not hurt the natives of 


the country, and infeſted only ſtran- 
gers. Whence it is thought not im- 


probable, that both the Meſopotamians 


themſelves, and the neighbouring peo- 
ple, might worſhip a ſerpent; the for- 


mer, to avert the evil ariſing from 


theſe reptiles; the latter, out of a 
principle of gratitude. But of this 
there is no certain proof, nor is it cer- 


tain that the Baby lonians worſhipped 
à dragon or a ſerpent. See Dax IEL. 


1 


Belaites. 


| XXIV. 14. 
though he were able to underſtand ; 


EF .. . 
BELA, the ſon of Beor, king of 


Dinhabah, in the eaſtern part of Edom. 


Gen. xxxvi. 32. ee e 
This was alſo the name of a ſon of 
Benjamin, and chief of the family of the 
Numb. xxvi. 38. 
 BELGA, chief of the fifteenth band 
of prieſts, eſtabliſhed by David. 1 Chr. 
BELGAT of the ſacerdotal family, 
was one of thoſe who ſigned the cove- 
nant with the Lord, when the Jews: 


returned from Babylon. Nehem. x. 8. 


_ BELIAL, 5502, fignifies a wick- 


ed, worthleſs man, one who is reſolved 
to endure no ſubjection, a diſobedient 
fellow: thus the inhabitants of Gibeah, 


who abuſed the Levite's wife, (Judges 
xix. 22.) have the name of Belial given 
them. Hophni and Phineas, the high 
prieſt Eli's ſons, are likewiſe called 
ſons of Belial, (1 Sam. ii. 12.) upon 
account of the ſeveral crimes they bad 
committed, and the unbecoming man- 
ner in which they behaved themſelves 


in the temple of the Lord. 


Sometimes the name Belial is taken to 
denote the devil; for example, St. 
Paul ſays, (2 Cor. vi. 15.) What con- 


cord hath Chriſt with Belial ?* From 


whence we may learn, that in his time 
the Jews, under the name Belial, com- 
monly underſtood the devil in the 
places where this term occurs in the 
Old Teſtament. See the article Dev 1. 
BELL. Moſes ordained, that the 


lower part of the blue tunic which the 
high prieſt wore, when he performed 


religious ceremonies, ſhould be adorn- 


ed with pomegranates and gold bells, 


intermixed equally and at equal dif- 
tances. As to the number of the bells 

worn by the high prieſt, the ſcripture 
is ſilent; and authors are not very 
well agrecd : but the ſacred hiſtorian 

has let us into the uſe and intent of 
them in theſe words: (Ex. xxviii. 33— 
35.) © And it ſhall be upon Aaron to 
«* miniſter, and his ſound ſhall be heard 


when he goeth into the holy place 
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Ihe figure of theſe bells is not known 
to us. The prophet Zachariah (xiv. 
20.) ſpeaks of bells hung to war horſes. 
ln that day, ſays the prophet, there 
* ſhall be upon the bells of horſes Holi- 


for gluttony. The Cretians are al- 
ways liars, evil beaſts, ſlow bellies.“ 
Tit. i. 12. And elſewhere, (Philip. 
iii. 19.) There are many whoſe God 
is their belly.“ And to the Romans, 

(xvi. 18.) * People of this ſort ſerve 
not the Lord Jeſus, but their own 


BEL LO] FEY 


e before the Lord, and when he com- 
s eth out, that he die not.“ The kings 


of Perfia are ſaid to have the hem of 


their robes adorned like theJewiſh high- 


rieſts with pomegranates and gold- 


| bells. It was, in the opinion of Cal- 
met, with a deſign of giving notice 


that the high prieſt was paſſing by, BELSHAZZAR, the, laſt king of 


that he wore little bells on the hem 


of his robe; or rather it was, as it 
were, a kind of public notice, that he 
was going to the ſanctuary: for as in 
the king of Perſia's eourt, no one was 
ſuffered to enter the apartments with- 
cut giving notice thereof by the ſound 
of ſomething, ſo the high prieſt, out of 


reſpect to the divine preſence reſiding 


in the holy of holies, did, by the ſound 
of little bells faſtened to the bottom 


of his robe, deſire, as it were, permiſ- 


ſion to enter, that the ſound of the bells 
might be heard, and he not be puniſn- 


ed with death for an unmannerly in- 


© neſs unto the Lord? 
BELLY is, in ſcripture, often taken 


© bellies,” Belly is likewiſe uſed for 
the heart, the bottom of the foul. 


The words of a tale-bearer go down 


into the innermoſt parts of the belly, 
and wound the very bottom of the 
* ſoul.* Prov. xvii. 8. And again, 
(ib. xx. 27.) © The ſpirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord, ſearching all the 
* inward parts of the belly.“ And laſt- 


ly, (ib. xxii. 18.) © Preſerve the leſſons 
of wiſdom; if thou keep it within 
thy belly, in thine heart, it will not 


break gut upon thy lips.“ 


The belly of hell is the grave, or ſome 


imminent danger of death: the author 
of Eccleſiaſticus (li. 5.) ſays, that he 
was delivered * from the depth of the 
« belly of hell.“ And Jonah, (ii. 2.) 
that he cried to the Lord out of the 
Helly or de! 3 


Babylon, generally ſuppofed to be the 
ſon of Evil-merodach, and grand- ſon 
to the great Nebuchadnezzar. 
During the time that Babylon was be- 

ſieged by Cyrus, Belſhazzar made an 

entertainment for a thouſand of his 
moſt eminent courtiers ; (Dan. v. 1, 
&c.) and being heated with wine, or- 
dered that the veſſels of gold and filver 
which his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar 
had taken out of the temple at Jeruſa- 
lem, might be brought to the banquet. 
en that he and his princes, to- 
gether with his wives and concubines, 


might drink out of them, which ac- 


cordingly was done; and to add to their 


profaneneſs, in the midſt of their cups, 


they ſang ſongs in praiſe of their ſeve- 


ral idols: but it was not long before 


the Lord put a damp to the king's 
mirth, by cauſing an hand to appear 
upon the wall, which in three words 
wrote the ſentence of his condemna- 


tion. The king ſaw the hand that 


wrote, and being exceedingly affright- 
ed and troubled at it, he commanded 
all his wiſe men, magicians, and aſtro- 
logers, to be immediately called, that 
they might read the writing, and ex- 
plain its meaning. When they came, 
the king promiſed, that whoever ſhould 


expound this writing, ſhould be cloath- 


ed with ſcarlet, ſhould wear a gold 
chain round his neck, and ſhould be 
the third perſon of his kingdom in 
place and power : but the magi could 
comprehend nothing of this writing; 
which increaſed the diſorder and un- 
eaſineſs that the king was in, togetker 
with his whole court: whereupon, at 
the inſtance of the queen- mother, Da- 
niel was ſent for. As ſoon as he came 


into the king's preſence, his majeſty 


received 
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the ſame thing) which ſignifies a frag- 
ment, intimates, that your kingdom 


time to live. 


received him very courteouſly, and 


made him the ſame offer of honours 
and preſents that he had done to his 
own magicians, if he would explain 
the writing, Daniel modeſtly refuſed 


the offers he had made: but having 


undertook to perform what he requir- 


ed of him, he firſt reproved the king 
with great freedom for his ingratitude 


to God, who had advanced him to the 
rank of a ſovereign, and for the profa- 
nation of the veſſels, which were con- 
ſecrated to his ſervice, and then pro- 


ceeded to the interpretation of the 


words, which were theſe, Mene, T ekel, 
Upharſin. Mene, ſays he, which _ 
fies number, intimates, that the days 


both of your life and reign are num- 


bered; or that you have but a ſhort 


veight, intimates, that you have been 


weighed in the balance of God's juſ- 
tice, and found too light; and Uphar/in, 


(or Peres, as Daniel has it, and means 


ſhall be divided, and given” to the 


Medes and Perſians : which according- 
ly came to paſs: for that very night, 
in the midſt of their feaſting and re- 


yelling, the city was taken by ſurprize, 
Belſhazzar ſlain, and the kingdom tranſ- 


lated to Cyaxares, whom the ſcrip- 
ture calls Darius the Mede. Cyrus 


took Babylon, according to Xenophon, 
by the following ſtratagem. Having 
lain before the town, to little or no 
purpoſe, for the ſpace of two years, he 
underſtood that a great annual feaſt 


was approaching, wherein the Baby- 


lonians (in honour, as Prideaux thinks, 


of their idol Sheſhach) were wont to 


ſpend the whole night in revelling and 


drunkenneſs, he thought this no im- 


proper time to attempt to ſurprize 
them: to this purpoſe, he poſted one 
part of his men at a place where the 
river runs into the city, and another 


where it comes out, with orders to en- 


2 


ter by way of the channel, as ſoon as 
they found the river fordable. About 
the cloſe of the evening he fell to 


Tekel, which ſignifies - 


manity, and 
mania, where he paſſed the reſt of his 
life. This, doubtleſs, is very different 

from what the ſcripture tells us of Bel- 


11 
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work, broke down the dams; and turn- 5 


ed aſide the ſtream, ſo that by the 
middle of the night the river was ſo 
drained, that the parties, according to 
their orders, entered the channel, and 
finding the gates leading down to the 
river open, by them aſcended into the 
city, and made directly to the palace, 
where two deſerters, Gadata and Go- 


byras, having aſſiſted ſome of the Per- 


ſian army to kill the guard, and ſeize 
upon the palace, they entered the room 


where the king was, whom they found 
ſtanding 


in a poſture of defence: but 
they ſoon diſpatched him, in the year of 
the world 3466, according to Uſher : 
but according to ſome late chronolo- 
gers, in 3449, after a reign of four years. 
But Beroſus and Megaſthenes relate, 

that Nabonidas, or Nebonnedus (who 

is generally believed to be Belſhazzar) 
was attacked by Cyrus in the ſ&en- 
teenth year of his reign. Nabonidas. 


gave him battle and Joſt it. He fled 


with ſecurity with ſome of his troops 
to Borſippe. Cyrus by this means be- 
came maſter of Babylon, and having 
demoliſhed the outward walls of it, he 
marched direaly to Borſippe. But 
Nabonidas did not think proper to 
ſtand a fiege : he ſurrendered therefore 
to Cyrus, who treated him with hu- 
e him a retreat in Car- 


ſhazzar, -- V 
Hence there is the greateſt difference 


among hiſtorians who this Belſhazzar | 


(who is generally believed to be the 


ſame with Nebonnedus in Beroſus, and 


Labynitus in Herodotus) was. Some 
will have him to be of the royal blood 


of Nebuchadnezzar ; and others, no | 
way related to him. Some maintain, 


that he was a Babylonian ; and others 
affirm, that he was a Mede ; and of 
thoſe who allow him to be of the roy- 
al family of Nebuchadnezzar, ſome 


will have it that he was his ſon, and | 


others that he was bis grandſon ; and 
therefore to clear this matter Prideaux 
(Connect. 
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throne of Babylon. 
Evil-merodach was Nebuchadnezzar's 


B EIL. 


That Belſhazzar (be he who he will) 
was certainly of the ſeed of Nebuchad- 


nexzzar, becauſe he is expreſsly called 
his ſon in ſeveral places of the 5th 
chapter of Daniel; and in 2 Chron. 


XAXV1. 20. it is ſaid, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar and his children, or offspring, 


reigned in Babylon until the kingdom 
of Perſia commenced, 2dly, That, 

according to the prophecy of Jere- 
miah, (xxvii. 7.) the nations of the 
_ _ eaſt were to ſerve Nebuchadnezzar, 
and his ſon, and his ſon's ſon, and 
therefore he muſt have had a ſon and 


2 ſon's ſon, ſucceſſors to him in the 
3dly, That as 


ſon, of all the kings that reigned after 


him at Babylon, none but Belſhazzar 
could be his ſon's fon : for Nerigliſ- 


far was only his daughter's huſband, 


and Laborofoarchod was Nerigliflar's 
fon; fo that neither of them was ei- 
ther ſon or grandſon to Nebuchadnez- 


Tar. 


zar, becauſe immediately after his 


death the kingdom was given to the 
Medes and Perſians, Dan. v. 28, zo, 
31.) was ſon to the great queen Ni- 
tocris: but now, Nitocris, to have a 
child that was grandſon to Nebuchad- 


nezzar, could be wife to no other 


than Evil-merodach ; and therefore 
putting all this together, it appears 
that Belſhazzar, the lat king of Baby- 
lon, was the ſon of Evil-merodach b 
Nitocris his queen, and conſequently 
ſon's ſon to Nebuchadnezzar; nor 
muſt it ſeem ſtrange that we find him | 
in Daniel (v.) called Nebuchadnez- cities of Ar or Ariel, or Ar divided in 
- zar's ſon, and Nebuchadnezzar his fa- 


ther, becauſe it is the uſual ſtile of 


ſcripture, to call any anceſtor upward 
father, and any anceftor downward 


But what variety ſoever may be ob- 
ſeryed in the different hiſtorians, it is 
remarkable that the reſult of their ac- 

count is always this, that the prophe 


5 
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cies againſt Babylon were literally ful - 
filled at the death of Belſhazzar. The 
city was beſieged by an army com- 


poſed of Medes, Elamites, and Arme- 


nians, according to the prediction of 


Haiah, (xiii. 17. xxi. 2. and xiv. 23.) 


and Jeremiah, (I. 11, 27, 28, 29, 30, 


38.and11.36,39, 57.) who told, that the 


fords of the river ſhould be ſeized; that 
confuſion and diſturbance ſhould pre- 
vail throughout the city ; that the 
braveſt of the inhabitants ſhould be in 


a conſternation ; that the river Eu- 
phrates ſhould be made dry, and the 
city taken in a time of rejoicing ; that 
its princes, ſages, and captains ſhould 
be overwhelmed with drunkenneſs, and 
paſs from a natural to an eternal ſleep, 
out of which they ſhould never a- 
wake ; that the city, which was for- 
merly ſo beautiful, powerful, and flou- 
riſhing, ſhould become a dwelling for 


bitterns, and birds of bad omen. | 
BELTESHAZ ZAR, the name given 


to Daniel (i. 7.) at the court of Nebu- 


Athly, That according to Hero- chad 
dotus, (Jb. i.) the laſt king of Baby- 
Jon (who without doubt was Belſhaz- 


P1111 
- BELUS, BEL, or BAAL. See BEI 

n , th; 
BELZEBUB, BrEI-z EBZuß, or 

BAAL-zE BUB. See BAAL-ZEBUB. 
BENAIAH, the ſon of Jehoiada, 
captain of David's guard, who had 
performed many acts of power and 
bravery. He (2 Sam. xxiii. 20.) flew 
two ſons of Ariel of Moab, as the Sep- 
tuagint have it; or the two lion-like 
men of Moab, as our tranſlators have 
rendered it; or as F. Calmet under- 


y ftands, this paſſage from the Hebrew 


word ON, ariel, compounded of 
JN, which ſigaifies a For, and N, 
which ſignifies God, He took the two 


two by the river Arnon: but Bochan 
thinks that Ariel was the firname 01 
two brave men of Moab, being thus 


denominated from their ſingular cou- 
rage and ſtrength; and that the addi- 


tional word God, is expreſſive of their 
peculiar fortitude, in the manner as we 
read the mountains of God, the cedars 
of God, &c. Le Clurc alfo ana 

1 | i 
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twenty thouſand more. 
. Ing thus intirely defeated, ſubmitted 
bimſelf to af his life of the king of 
liracl, who not only granted him his 
requeſt, but gave him his liberty, and 
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ckis paſfage the two Aricls, Benaiah 


alſo killed a lion that had fallen into 


4 pit in the time of ſnow. He flew 
als an Egyptian, (ib. 21.) a goodly 
man, who had a ſpear in his hand; 
but Benaiah went down to him with a 


7 ſtaff, plucked the ſpear out of his hand, 


and with it laid him dead at his feet. 
Benaiah adhered to Solomon's party 
againſt Adonijah ; (1 Kings i. 36.) he 


BZ was ſent by Solomon to kill Joab, (76. 
= ii. 29.) and was made generaliſſimo in 
his place. Or, 5 
Benaiah was alſo the name of a ſon 


of Pahath-moab, who after his return 


: : | from Babylon, ſeparated from his wife, 


© whom he had married againſt the law. 


Ezra x. 30. g 3 
Benaiah the ſon of Banai, and Benaiah 
the ſon of Paroſh, were alſo both Jews, 
who left their wives after their return 
from the captivity, for having married 
them contrary to the law. 16. 25 and 35. 

 BENHADAD, the ſon of Tabrimon 
king of Syria, who came to the aſſiſ- 
tance of Aſa king of Judah, againſt 
Baaſha king of Iſrael, and obliged 
Baaſha to return and ſuccour his own 
country, and abandon Ramah, which 
he had undertaken to fortify, (1 Kings 


XV. 18.) as has been already related 


under the articles As A and BAASUH B. 

This Benhadad is thought to be Hadad 
the Edomite, who rebeiled againſt So- 
lomon at the end of this prince's reign. 


„ 


_ Bennapap, king of Syria, ſon of 


the former Benhadad, made war upon 


BY Ahab king of Iſrael, but was defeated 


by the Iſraelites: however in the year 
following, he came with a moſt power- 
ful army to Aphek, where Ahab av 


ing engaged him with his troops, kill- 
ed an hundred thouland of his people, 
and the remainder endeavouring to 
= fecure themſelves in Aphek, the walls 


of the city fell upon them, and killed 
Benhadad be- 


reſtored him to his crown upon the 


conditions, and in the manner particu- 


larly related under the article An AB. 


Twelve years after this, that is, about 


the year of the world 3115, the ſame 


Benhadad declared war againſt Jeho- 
ram the ſon and ſucceſſor of Ahab; 
(2 Kings vi. 8. eg.) but the pro- 


phet Eliſha diſcovered all Benhadad's 


deſigns to Jehoram, and thereby diſ- 
appointed them. Benhadad ſuſpect- 
ing ſome treachery in his affairs, was 

given to underſtand, that all his pro- 


jects were revealed by Eliſha to his ene- 
my ; whereupon he reſolved to lay hold 


of Eliſha; and getting intelligence that 
he was at Dothan, he ſent ſome of his 
beſt troops to inveſt the city, and ſeize . 


him : but the prophet ſtruck them with 
blindneſs, ſo that they were not able 


to diſtinguiſn him when he ſpoke to 


them, and was in their company. He 


led them as far as Samaria, before 
they perceived any thing of it; and _ 
when they were there, he prayed God 


to open their eyes, and defired Jeho- 


ram to furniſh them with proviſions, 


and diſmiſs them without offering any 
violence to them. 8 


But how ſignal ſoever this piece of ſer- 


vice and generoſity was to Benhadad, 


it did not prevail with him to relin- 
quiſh the old grudge and malice he 


had conceived againit Iſrael: for about 
four years afterwards, he laid cloſe 


ſtege to Samana, and reduced the 
city to ſuch diftreſs, that the head of 

an aſs, which the Hebrews looked up- 
on to be an unclean animal, was fold 

for fourſcore ſhekels of filver ; and the 

fourth part of a cab, or three quarters 
of a pint of pigeon's dung, (or rather 
of a particular kind of pulſe of the na- 
ture of chick-peaſe, as Bochart under- 
ſtands the Hebrew of what our tran- 


ſlators have rendered doves dung) for 
five pieces of ſilver. Nay, to that ex- 
tremity. was the famine come, that 
mothers were conſtrained to eat their 


own children. Jehoram, being acquaint- 


ed with theſe calamities, attributed 


them to Eliſha, and ſent orders to put 
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him to death: but before his people 
could get into the prophet's houſe, he 
came thither himſelf; and Eliſha fore- 


told, that the next day, about the ſame 
hour, a meaſure of fine flour would 
be ſold at the gate of Samaria for a 


ſhekel, (ibid. vii.) which accordingly 


happened: for in the night-time, a 


panic fear ſpread through the Syrian 


army. They imagined that Jehoram 
had procured an army of Hittites, 
and Egyptians, to come to his aſſiſt- 


ance, and leaving their horſes, tents, 


and proviſions, they thought of no- 
thing but ſaving themſelves by a timely 
and ſpeedy flight. 5 


Four lepers, who were ſhut without 
the city, their diſeaſe not permitting t 
that his health would be reſtored: 


them to live within the walls, periſh- 
ing with want, ventured into the Syrian 
camp, and finding it deſerted, and at 


te ſame time abounding in all forts 


of neceſſaries and riches, they gave 


notice of it to Jehoram. The king 
immediately roſe, it being night: but 


upon ſome conſideration, imagined 
that the Syrians deſigned only to 
draw his people out of the town, and 
then fall upon them: wherefore he 
ſent out ſome parties to reconnoitre 
ſuch places as might be moſt ſuſpected 
for ambuſcades; but when they re- 
turned, they informed him, that there 


was no ſight to be got of the enemy, 


only they found the roads ſtrewed 
with arms and garments, and ſeveral 
bundles of things, which the Syrians 


had dropt to eaſe them in their 


flight. 


As ſoon as this news was confirmed, 
the people of Samaria went out, pil- 


laged the Syrian camp, and brought 


in ſuch quantities of proviſions, that, 


agreeable to Eliſha's predictions, a 


meaſure of fine flour was at the time 


| ſpecified, fold at the gate of Samaria 
for a ſhekel, _ 1 5 


The next year, that is, about the 
year 3120, Eliſha being gone ſome- 


where towards Damaſcus, Benhadad, 


who was then fallen ſick, ſent Hazael, 
(ibid. viii. 8, & /eg.) with preſents, to 


. 


king of Syria, would be 


BEN 


meet the man of God, and learn from 


him whether there were hopes of his 
recovery. Hazael departed therefore 


from Damaſcus, with forty camel; 


loaded with the moſt valuable things 
that were to be procured in that city, 
and told Eliſha, * Benhadad thy fon, 
glad to 
* know of thee, whether he ſhall re. 


cover of his illneſs ?* Eliſha anſwered, 
Go tell him, thou mayeſt certainly 


recover, however, the Lord hath 
ſhewed me that he ſhall ſurely die. 


At the ſame time Eliſha foretold to 


Hazael, that he ſhould himſelf reign 


at Damaſcus, ard would do infinite 
miſchief to Iſrael. 


| Hazael then re- 
turning to Damaſcus told Benhadad, 


but the next day, he took a thick cloth, 
which he dipped in water, and ſpread 
it over the king's face and ſtiffled 
him. After which, Benhadad having 
no ſon, he took poſſeſſion of the 


kingdom of Syria, according to the WE 


prediction of Eliſha,  _ 

BENHA DAD, the fon of Hazael 
king of Syria, (2 Kings xii. 3.) whom 
we have been ſpeaking of in the pre- 
ceding article. Jehoaſh king of Iſrael 


recovered all from Benhadad that 0 
Hazael had taken from Jehoahaz his 
predeceſſor. Jehoaſh beat him three 


ſeveral times, and compelled him to 


ſurrender all the country beyond Jor- 
dan, (z6. x11. 25.) that is, the lands be- 
longing to Gad, Reuben, and Ma- 


naſſeh, which Hazael had made him- 


ſelf maſter of in the preceding reign. 
Joſephus (Ant. lib. viii. cap. 8.) calls 


theſe two laſt princes Hadad, who 


in ſcripture have the name of Ben- 
hadad, or ſon of Hadad, and adds, 
(ib. ix.) that the Syrians of Damal- 


cus paid divine honours to the laſt 
Hadad and Hazael, in conſideration 


of the benefits of their government, 


and particularly becauſe they adorned 
the city of Damaſcus with magnificent 
temples. ns or es : 

_ BENHAIL, one of thoſe whom 


Jehoſhaphat ſent to the ſeveral cities 


ot 
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o his dominions, in order to inſtruct 
che people, and reclaim them from 


their idolatry. 2 Chr. xvii. 7. 

= BENJAMIN, the youngeſt ſon of 
2 Jacob and Rachel. 659 being on 
bis journey from Meſopotamia, as he 
was proceeding ſouthward with Rachel 
in his company, (Geneſ. xxxv. 16, 
1, &c.) ſhe was ſurprized with the 
= pains of childbearing, about a quarter 
of a league from Bethlehem, and died 


after the delivery of a fon, whom, 
with her laſt breath, ſhe named Ben- 
oni, that is, the ſon of my ſorrow : 
but ſoon afterwards, Jacob changed 


£5 his name, and called him 5» ha 
that is, the ſon of my right hand, 


S During the great famine, which laid 


BZ waſte the land of Canaan and the 
countries round about, Jacob having 
ſent his ſons into Egypt to buy corn 


there, (ib. xlii. and xliii.) kept Ben - 


jamin at home, to be a comfort to 
him, and to prevent any misfortune 
EZ which might happen to him in the 
way. Joſeph knew his brethren very 
well, though they did not diſcover 
who he was; and finding Benjamin 

not Pn them, he enquired, in a 


but upon condition that they would 


bring him to Egypt; and for the 
better ſecurity of their promiſe, de- 


tained Simeon in cuſtody, till their 
return. Jacob, with all the reluctance 
= imaginable, at laſt permitted Benja- 
min to undertake this journey; for the 


= extremities he was reduced to by 


Ly famine, and the ſolicitations of his 
ſons, with great difficulty prevailed 
upon him: wherefore he committed 


„him to their care, and they ſet out 
tjñoſeph ſeeing Benjamin with the reſt 
of his brethren, carried them to his 
„houſe, made them eat with him but 
da not at his own table; becauſe he was 


not willing to diſcover himſelf as yet 
to them; nor inclinable that the 
Egyptians ſhould eat with the He- 
brews, Joſeph appointed his brethren 


| : very artful manner, whether he was 
© living, and would give them no corn, 
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to be placed according to their age; 
and, in the diſtribution he made of the 


meat which he ſent them, took care 


that Benjamin's portion ſhould be five 


times larger than that of any of the reſt. 
After this Joſeph, as a trial of their 
fidelity and friendſhip for their brother 
Benjamin, commanded his ſteward to 
fill their ſacks with corn, (id. xliv.) 
and in that belonging to the youngeſt 


of them, to put the ſilver cup which 


he had made uſe of, and the money 


which Benjamin brought to pay for 
the quantity of corn he was to pur- 


chaſe. This order being executed, 
when Joſeph's brethren departed out 
of the city, he ſent his ſteward after 
them, who charged them with having 


carried off with them his lord's cup. 
The Hebrews pleaded their innocence, 
and declared, that they were willing 


that he who ſhould appear to be guilty 
of this theft, ſhould immediately be 
put to death, and that the reſt ſhould 
become the ſlaves of Joſeph. The 
{ſteward anſwered, that he had to do 
with him only who ſtould be found 
to have committed the robbery, that 
for the reſt they would be at liberty 


to purſue their journey. Then having 


ſearched all the facks, the cup was 


found in that of Benjamin, whereupon 


his brethren rent their clothes, and 
returned to the city. Joſeph reproach- 
ed them for their treachery, and Judah 
ſaid as much as he was able in their 
vindication. He conjured Joſeph to 
detain him as his ſlave in the room of 
his brother; telling him, that their 


father was an old man, and would 


never be able to ſurvive the loſs of 
his ſon ; that moreover he had charged 
himſelf with him, and was to be re- 
ſponſible for him. Hereupon Joſeph 


could no longer contain his tears, but 


diſcovering himſelf to them, fell upon 
Benjamin's neck and kiſſed him, and 
in like manner embraced the reſt of 


his brethren. He invited them to 
come and ſettle in Egypt, and bring 


their father thither. tie gave to each 
of them two ſuits of raiment, that is, 
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two coats and two cloaks; and to 
Benjamin five ſuits with three hundred 
pieces of ſilver. He gave them like- 


wiſe preſents for their father, and ſo 


diſmiſſed them, recommending peace 
and union to them. From this time, 
the ſcripture ſays nothing of Benjamin 
in particular. Jacob on his death-bed 


ſays to him, (Gen. xlix. 27.) Ben - 


b jamin ſhall ravin as a wolf: in the 
morning he ſhall devour the prey, 
and at night he ſhall divide the 
'© ſpoil.” And Moſes, in his laſt ſong, 


(Deut. xxxiii. 12.) ſays of Benjamin, 


The beloved of the Lord ſhall dwell 
lin ſafety by him, and the Lord 
© ſhall cover him all the day long, 


© and he ſhall dwell between his 


© ſhoulders.* Theſe words, Benjamin 
is à ravening w..lf, are generally ex- 
plained of St. Paul, who was of the 
tribe of Benjamin; or of the valour 


of thoſe belonging to this tribe, who 


carried on a war againſt all the other 
| tribes in defence of the crime com- 


mitted by the inhabitants of Gibeah, 


that violated the Levite's wife N 
puaſſed through their city. Judges 

E. fas | dee GIBEAH. N 
B ENCNlI, the name which Rachel 
gave her ſon, who was aſterwards 
called Benjamin by his father Jacob, 
the import of which two names we 
have already given in the preceding 
article. ff 
BEON, (Numb. xxxi. 3.) other- 
wiſe Bean, (1 Macc. v. 4.) a city be- 
vyond Jordan, which Euſebius ſays be- 

longed to the tribe of Reuben. 


BE OR, the father of Bela, king of 
Dinhabah in Edom. Gen, xxxvi. 


in the time of Abraham. This prince 
was tributary to Chedorlaomer king 
of Elam. We do not know by what 
accident the kirg of Elam, who was 
ſo remote from Paleſtine, ſubdued 
the kings of Pentapolis. Shuckford 
[Connect, vol. II. I. 6.) thinks, that 
| Hince the date of this tranſagion we 
due going to relate falls four years 
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he think that there is any 


ſupported probably 


bah, a little beyond the ſprings of 
Jordan. Abraham purſued, overtook 


booty, and reſtored to Bera, and the 


having happened about 


BERA, a king of Sodom who lived 


married Herod kingof Chalcis, her own 


BER 

before the death of Ninyas, who then 
lived in Perſia, there are grounds to 
infer that this Ninyas was the Che. 
dorlaomer of Moſes, at that time head 


of the Aſſyrian monarchy ; and that 


the kings mentioned as his confede. 
rates were only his deputies : nor does 
abſurdity 
in Moſes's calling them kings, fince 
it is obſervable from what Ifaiah (x, 


8.) hinted afterwards, that the A 


fly 

rian boaſted his deputy princes to # 
equal, to royal governors : * Are not 
my princes altogether kings ?* But 
however this might be, Bera and four 
other kings of the F cities, 
by the people 

round about them, ſhook off the yoke 
of the Elamites. Chedorlaomer there- 
fore, with the three other confederate 
princes, came and attacked Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and 
Zoar: he took and plundered them, 
and carried off the ſpoil as far as Ho- 


and diſperſed them, recovered the 


other kings of Pentapolis, what had 
been taken from them. Gen. xiv. 
This is the firſt war whereof we have | 
any expreſs mention made in ſcripture; 
the year of 
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BEREA, a city of Macedonia where 
St. Paul preached the goſpel with 5 | 


| great ſucceſs. Acts xvii. 10. 13. 1 75 


BERENICE, the daughter of Agrip- 


pa, ſirnamed the Great, king of the 


ſews, and ſiſter to young Agrippa, 
wy king of the Jews, 8 This 15 
was firſt of all betrothed to Mark the 
ſon of Alexander Lyſimachus, Alba- 
rach of Alexandria; afterwards ſhe 


uncle by the father's fide. After the 
death of Rerod, which happened in 
the 48th year of Jeſus Chriſt, a pro- 
poſal was made with her conſent to 
Polemon king of Pontus, that upon 
condition he would ſuffer himſelf to 
be circumciſed, ſhe would marry him. 

i | Polemon 
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Polemon accepted this offer, and the 


match was conſummated. But Bere- 


nice did not continue long with him; 


W ſhe returned to her brother Agrippa, 


with whom ſhe lived after ſuch a 
manner as made them both. be ſpoken 
of very little to their advantage. (fee 
Juvenal. Sat. vi. 156.) She was one 
day preſent with her brother Agrippa, 
Acts xxv. 13—25.) and heard the 
iſcourſe which Paul made before 


Feſtus at Cæſarea. See Acriyea, 


BER ESC ITTH, PURA, . . 


i bb beginning, the name which the 


Jews give the book of Gengſis, becauſe 


in Hebrew it begins with this word. 
Solomon Meir, a celebrated cabbaliſt, 
who became a convert to Chriſtianity, 


undertaking to explain the motives 


of his converſion to David an eminent 


Jew, took this word for his text, and 
in this pretended to have diſcovered 
all the myſteries of Chriſtianit y. 

Bereſchith is alſo a name given to the 


1 ſecond part of the Cabbala, which in- 


cludes the ſtudy and contemplation of 
this ſublunary world, as the firſt part 
called Mercava relates to the know- 


1 ledge of God's perfections, and of 


heavenly intelligence. Maimon. More 
Newaeh, ht EL POS ORs 

BERIAH, the ſon of Aſher and fa- 
ther of Heber and Malchiel, (Gen. 
xlvi. 17.) from whom the family of 
the Beriites had their name. Numb. 


_ BERITH, or the Gov-Bezira. 
%% ͤ ͤ :.. 
BERODACH-BALADAN, the fon 


of Baladan king of Babylon, who ſent 


ambaſſadors to Hezekiah king of 


Judah, with letters and preſents, upon 
receiving information that he had 
been fick, and was recovered in a 
© miraculous manner. 2 Kings xx, 1, 


2, &c. See HEZZBEKIAH. 


_ . BEROTH, a city of Syria, con- 
quered by David. 2 Sam. viii. 8. 
BEROTHAH, a city mentioned in 
Ezekiel, (xIvii. 16.) thought to be 
the 8 with Beroth of Syria. 
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of Egypt, which is ſpoken of in ſome 


47. &c. and is no other than the 


|  BETAH, a city of Syria taken by 
8.) and thought to be the ſame with f 


Aſherr. 


tized. John i. 28. Bethabara, Which 


paſſage, is thought to be the place 


BERYL, Byguaa©-, in natural hiſ- 
tory, called by our lapidaries aqua 
marina, is a pellucid gem, of a bluiſh 
green colour, found in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and about the gold mines of Peru ; we 
have alſo ſome from Silefia, but what 
are brought from thence are more often 
coloured cryſtals than beryls; and 
when they are genuine, they are 
greatly inferior both in hardneſs and 
luſtre to the oriental and Peruvian 
kinds. Tt never receives any admix- 
ture of colour into it, nor loſes the 


blue and green: but has its genuine 


0 in the degrees from a very deep 
and duſky, to the paleſt imaginable, 
of the hue of ſea-water. The beryl, 
in its perfect ſtate, approaches to the 
hardneſs of the garnet, but it is often 
ſofter, and its ſize is from that of a 
ſmall tare to that of a pea, a horſe f 
bean, or even a walnut. Hill' Hiſt. 
„ 09 OT 
This was the tenth ſtone belon ging to 
the high-prieſt's pectoral. Ex. xxviii. 


10. . 


© BESOR, a brook (1 Sam. xxx. 99 i] 


which falls into the Mediterranean 
tween Gaza and Rhinocorura. This 
is the brook of the wilderneſs (men- 
tioned Amos vi. 14.) which many have 
unadviſedly taken for the brook or river 


places of ſcripture, as Joſhua xv. 4. 


Nile, or the moſt eaſtern branch 
„% TOS: N 


David from Hadadezer, (2 Sam. viii. 


Beten, which Joſhua (xix. 25.) ſets 
down as belonging to the tribe of 
' BETHABARA, a place beyond 
Jordan, where John the Baptiſt bap- 


in the Hebrew ſignifies the houſe of 
where the Ifraclites paſſed the river 


Jardan under Joſhua ; and it is alſo 
— | believed 
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. 
believed, that there was the common 
ford of this river. 1 

BETHANATH, a city of the tribe 


of Napthali. - Joſh. xix. 38. 


 BETHANY, a conſiderable place, 


ſituated at the foot of mount Olives, 
about fifteen furlongs caſtward of Je- 
ruſalem. Here it was that Martha 


and Mary lived with their brother 


Lazarus, whom Jeſus raiſed from the 
dead; (John ix. 18.) and it was here 
that Mary poured the perfume on our 
Saviour's head. Bethany at preſent 


is but a very ſmall village. One of 


our modern travellers acquaints us, 
that at the entrance into it there is an 
old ruin, called Lazarus's caſtle, ſup- 
poſed to have been the manſion- houſe 
where he and his ſiſters lived. At the 


bottom of a deſcent, not far from the 


caſtle, you ſee his ſepulchre, which 
the Turks hold in great veneration, 


and uſe it ſor an oratory or place of 


prayer. Here going down by 25 


ſteps, you come at firſt into a ſmall 


ſquare room, and from thence creep 


into another that is leſs, about a yard 


and an half deep, in which the body 
is ſaid to have been laid. About a 
bow-ſhot from hence, you paſs by the 


place which they ſay was Mary Mag- 


dalen's houſe ; and thence deſcending 
a ſteep hill, you come to the fountain 
of the apoſtles, which is ſo called, be- 


cauſe, as the tradition goes, theſe 


holy perſons were wont to refreſh 
themſelves here between Jeruſalem 
and Jericho, as it is very probable 
they might, becauſe the fountain is 
_ Cloſe to the road fide, and is very in- 
viting to the thirſty traveller. Whitoy's 
Table, Wells's Geography, and Maun- 
mn as oo oi ont 
___ BETH-ARABAH, a city belonging 
to the tribe of Judah, (Joſh. xv. 6. 
and afterwards given to that of Ben- 
jam in, XVill. 2 


BETHARAN, or BRETHARAu, 
(Numb. xxxii. 36. and Joſh. xiii. 27.) 


a fenced city beyond Jordan, towards 
the Dead Sea, called Livia. 7%p. 


Antig. lib. xviil. c. 3. 
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at ſun- ſet in a certain place, where h 


aſleep. Gen. xxviii. 11. &c. Jacob riſing 


BET I 
- BETHAVEN, the ſame with BW 
thel. This city, upon the revolt dc 
the ten tribes, belonged to the king. 
dom of Iſrael, and was therefore on 
of the cities, where Jeroboam ſet uy 


his golden calves : whence the pr. 1 


het Hoſea (iv. 15.) in deriſion ca 
it Pr, Bethawven, the houſe of V. 
nity Or Laols, inſtead of N a. Be. 1 
thel, that is, the hou/e of God, the nam 
which Jacob formerly gave it, when 
he had the viſion there of the myſt. | 
rious ladder, (Gen. xxviii. 19.) a. 
cending and deſcending from heaven 
to earth. See BeTHz., IM 


' BETH-BAAL-MEON. (Jo. K 
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BaalL-MEON, _ 3 


_ BETH-BARA, a place beyond the f 


river Jordan, (Judges vii. 24.) thougu : 
to be the ſame with Bethabara. "= 


BETH-BAs], a city in the tribe of 
Judah, which the two Maccabees 
Simon and Jonathan fortified, (1 Mac, 
ix. 62, 64.) and where Bacchides be. 
ſieged them without any ſucceſs, | 
_ BETH-CAR, a city of the tribe of 
Dan. 1 Sam, vii. 111. 
BETH-DAGON, i. e. the houfe it 
temple of Dagon, a city in the tribe d 
Aſher. Joſh. xix. 177. 

BETHEL, a city which lay to tie 
weſt of Hai, about eight miles 1 
the north of Jeruſalem, in the con. 
fines of the tribes of Ephraim and? 
Benjamin. The patriarch Jacob flying 
from the anger of his brother Eſau 
and going into Meſopotamia, arrive 
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had a mind to paſs the night, and 80 
taking one of the ſtones that lay there 
he placed it under his head and fel 
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up early in the morning, took Wd 
ſtone which he had made his bolſter Je 
and (on account of the viſion which 
he had in this place, and which wil 
be related under the article Jaco) : 
he ſet it up for a pillar, poured ol 3 
upon the top of it, and called te, 
name of that place Bethel, or te 
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* ouſe of God: the name of it formerly 
as Luz, which fignifies an almond, 
Ind, as Dr. Patrick obſerves, might 
ery likely be obtained from the many 
roves of almond-trees which were 
eereabouts; under ſome of which 


0. unde N 5 
nis not unlikely Jacob might take up 


| L is lodgings, becauſe: the largeneſs of 


mA DEC: 
: eir leaves in that country would 
m gord no incommodious ſhelter from 


e weather. This city was in after- 
I imes called Bethaven. See BETHA- 


ne rabbins tell us that the ſtone on 
nich Jacob reſted his head at Bethel, 
i vas put into the ſanctuary of the 
zer emple, which was built after the re- 

urn from the captivity ; that the ark 
f the covenant was placed upon this 
None, and that long after the ruin of 
he temple, the Jews had a cuſtom of 


of amenting their calamities upon it. 
een he Mahometans believe their temple 


3 at Mecca to be founded on this very 
tone, and have a great veneration 
= BETH-EMEK, a frontier city of 
Aſher. Joſh. xix. 27, 

=X BETHER. There is mention of 


of Solomon, ii. 17, and viii. 14. The 
the word Bether, which, in the ſecond 
chapter of the Canticles, our tranſlators 
on. of the Bible, and the author of the 
Vulgate, have retained, is by the Sep- 
tuagint rendered zonupare ; that ie, 
chefHlebrew paſſage 419 1TH 5p, 5al 
Lare Betber, ufon the mountains of Bether, 
3 they tranſlate 7 zen KONW GT WON, which 
= tranſlation Le Clerc does not think 
uſt to copy; and ſome Latin copies 
of the Bible read Bethel inſtead of 
wy ether. But in the eighth chapter of 
the Canticles, he mountains of Bether, 
as the Hebrew has it, is by our tran- 


and the author of the Vulgate Bible, 
rendered the mountains of Spices, _ 

IS Enquiry has been made what this Be- 
E ther is, and how it is ſituated ; ſome 
take it to be Bethoron, called Bether 
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e Mountains of Bether in the ſong 


ſlators, as well as by the Septuagint 


in Euſebius, Bethara in Joſephus, and 


BET. 
Bethra in an old itinerary. There is. 


frequent mention of Bether in the 
writings of the Hebrews. It was taken 


by the emperor Adrian in the rebel- 
lion of Barchochebas. The number 
of Jews incloſed in it was ſo great,“ 
ſays the Gemara, that the blood 
© which run from the dead bodies 
into the ſea, carried ſtones along 


with it as large as four ſeahs, (the 
© ſeah being a meaſure that held a 
5 and a pint) and that it ran 
* four miles into the ſea.” Several, as 


has been obſerved, are of opinion, 


that this is the ſame with Bethoron ; 
others will have it to be Betharis, be- 
tween Cæſarea and Dioſpolis, ſet 


down in the antient itinerary already 
ſp#en of. Calmet takes it to be 


upper Bethoron, or Bethara, between 
Dioſpolis and Cæſarea. Euſebius 


ſpeaks of Betharim, near Dioſpolis; 


and when he mentions Bether, which 

was taken by Adrian, he ſays it was 
in the neighbourhood of Jerwalem. 
But it is obſerved, that there were 
two cities of this name, one twelve, 
and the other, two and fifty miles from 


Jeruſalem. 


walks, around it. This bath, for its 


fingular uſefulneſs, was called Berheſda, 


rom Ma, Beth Chexda, or the 
houſe of Mercy, becauſe, as Pool, in 
his Annotations, obſerves, the erectin 


of baths was an act of great kindneſs 
to the common people, whoſe indiſ- 


poſitions in hot countries required fre- 
quent bathing ; though the generality 


of expoſitors think that it had this 
name rather from God's great goodneſs 
ſnewn to his people, in giving ſuch 
healing virtues to waters as this pool 

had. However ſome will have the 


word Betheſda to be FUN Vs Fd 5 


BETHESDA, called in the Greek, 
zouuC nba mpearin, and thence in the 
Vulgate, Pitcina Probatica, becauſe, 
according to ſome, the ſheep were 
waſhed in it, which were appointed 
for ſacrifices, was the Hebrew name 
for a pool or public bath, which had 


five porticos, piazzas, or covered 
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che frb-bouſe, or drain, becauſe the 
waters which came from the temple, 


Edo, though ſome copies 


— 


BET. ft 


and the place where the victims were 
waſhed, flowed thither. From the Greek 
word xe 2 being uſed by Joſeph us 


(Antig. xv. z.) to denote the baths at 


Jericho, Mr. Macknight, in his Har- 


: mony of the. Goſpels, concludes, that 


their opinion ſeems to be without a 


| 4, 6b foundation who affirm, that 
this pool ſerved for waſhing the ſheep 
deſigned for ſacrifice, before they 

were driven into the temple ;' and for 
waſhing the entrails of the beaſts ſa- 


erificed there; beſides, he thinks it 
inconſiſtent with the fituation of Be- 


theſda, near the ſheep-gate, (or market, 
as our Engliſh tranſlators have ten- 


dered the Greek EL, 77 Tpooaling KOAUL 
fave it, 
Ey T3, &c.) in the ſouth eaſt wall of 


the city; or, according to the com- 


opt the Univer/al Hiftory, in that 


hich was on the north eaſt, a great 


way fromthe temper iN 
However this may be, we are told 
(John v. 2, 3, &c.) that in the por- 
ticos of this bath, at the time of a 
certain feaſt (Which is generally ſup- 
pe to have been the paſſover) there 


lay a multitude 'of impotent folk, 


ſuch as the blind, halt, and withered, 


waiting for the moving of the water : 


for an angel went down at a certain 
ſeaſon into the pool, and troubled the 


water; that is, moved it in a. ſen- 


ſible manner. Whoſoever then firſt, 


after the troubling of the water, ſtep- 
ped into it, was made whole of what- 


ever diſeaſe he had. Some writers 
cConfine the miracle of the pool of 
Betheſda to the ſeaſon of this particular 
feaſt mentioned in verſe 1 of this 


chapter, becauſe they underſtand zara 


rage, by times (verſe 4.) which our 
_  tranflators render at a certain ſeaſon, 
meant at that ſeaſon; that is, the ſeaſon 
mentioned verſe 1. and, ſince the 
" evangeliſt does not ſay, that the 
waters of Betheſda had their fſanative 
quality at any other feaſt, we are at 


Uberty to make what ſuppoſition ſeems 


who gathered on this occaſion, and 
the phraſe xaru vaio, ſhall in. 


night obſerves, that the filence of the 


known that they have omitted greater 
tunity to know, viz. that multitude 
Lord performed in the courſe of hi; 


miniſtry. That the waters of BetheſC: 
ſhould at this time have obtained 2 


honour of the perſonal appearance of Wi 
the ſon of God on earth. Perhaps it 


(xlvii.) viſion of waters iffuing out of 
the ſanctuary was about to be fulfilled, 


it ſhould be rejected, the difficulty for 


BET 
moſt convenient. Perhaps the ſilc:1:s 
of Philo and Joſephus upon this 
racle may induce ſome to think, tha 
it happened only at one paſſover: 0. 
though many infirm people lay in 
Betheſda, if the angel, as is pro- 
bable, deſcended frequently during 
that ſolemnity, the miracle would be 
no ſooner known, than multitude; 
would come and wait at the pool to 
be cured by the moving of the waters: 
however, if the number of the fick 


cline any perſon to beheve that the 
waters of Betheſda had an healing qua. 
lity at other paſſovers alſo, Mr. Mack. 


writers before mentioned needs not 
be much regarded; it being wel 


tranſactions which they had an oppor. 


and variety of miracles, which our 


miraculous healing quality was, with. 
out doubt, as that writer remarks, in 


was intended to ſhew that Ezekiel 


of which waters it is ſaid} (76. verſe 9. 


They ſhall be healed, and ever 


„ching ſhall live whither the rive 


„ 
But it muſt be obſerved, that the fourti 
verſe of this chapter of St. John is not 


in the Cambridge MS. which formerly 


was Beza's, nor in one or two more 
of great authority. See Dr. Mill 
judgment of it in that part of his T. 
legomena to which he refers the reader 


in his note on the text. But though 
which ſome would have it cancelled, Þ 
Mr. Macknight obſerves, - remain: Wt 
fill : becauſe the ſeventh verſe implies 
that cures were performed in this pool, 
and that only one at a time ws 

5 | cured, 
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cured, and conſequently that theſe 
cures were miraculous. If ſo, it is as eaſy 


to conceive that an angel moved the 


water, and gave it its healing qua- 


. lity, as to fancy thoſe cures were per- 


formed” miraculouſly any other way. 


Grotius thinks, that the angel is faid 


to have deſcended, not becauſe he was 


ever ſeen to do fo, but becauſe the 
| Jews were perſuaded that God brought 


ſuch things to paſs by the miniſtra- 


tion of angels; ſo that from that vio- 
lent motion of the water, and the 
cure following it, the preſence of an 
angel was with reaſon ſuppoſed. _ 
Our learned Dr. Hammond ſuppoſes, 
that the waters became medicinal by 
being impregnated with a healing 
warmth from the blood and entrails 
of the ſacrificed beaſts that were 


waſhed there; and that the &yſex@-, an- 


gel, or meſſenger, in the text, is not to 


be underſtood of thoſe celeſtial beings 


that are uſually diſtinguiſhed by that 
name, but only of a common meſ- 


ſenger, viz. an officer or ſervant of 


the prieſt, who at a proper ſeaſon was 


ſent by him to ſtir the pool. The 


great Bartholine ſuppoſes that theſe 
waters were naturally medicinal, and 
that this commotion was occaſioned 
by an extraordinary fermentation of 


ſome mineral-in them ; and therefore 


he makes the angel no more than a 
divine power, which originally gave 
this efficacy, though it was ex- 


erted in a natural way. But to this 
it is objected, that be the waters im- 


pPregnated with what ingredient we 
will, had their operation been mecha- 
nical, they muſt neceſſarily have cured 
more than one perſon at every com- 
motion or fermentation; and yet they 
can never be ſuppoſed of efficacy 


enough to cure all manner of diſeaſes 
in an inſtant, at one ſingle immerſion, 
as the waters of Betheſda are repre- 


ſented to do. See Whithy's Arnota- 
tions, and Bp. Smallbrooke's Vindication. 


 BETH-GAMUL, a city of the 


Moabites, in the tribe of Reuben. 


Jerem. xlvili. 23. | 


„ 
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BETH-HACCEREM, (Jerem.vi.1,) 
a city ſituated on an eminence between 


| Jeruſalem and Tekoah. Malchiah the 


ſon of Rechab was prince of Beth- 
haccerem. Nehem. iii. 14. f 


BETH-HOGLA, the name f 
two places; one, part of the tribe f 


Judah, (Joſh. xv. 6.) fixed by Euſebius 


at the diftance of eight miles from 
Gaza; the other (ibid. xvii. 21.) St. 
Jerom places at the diſtance of two 
miles from Jordan, and will have it 


to belong to the tribe of Benjamin. 


 BETH-HORON. There is exprefs 


mention made in ſcripture of two cities 


of this name: for we are told (i Chr. 
vii. 24.) that a woman of the tribe 
of Ephraim, by name Sherah, built 


Bethoron the nether and the upper. It 


is accordingly agreed on among writers, 


that they both lay within the bounds 
of the tribe of Ephraim: but it is not 
agreed in what part of the tribe each 


lay ; ſome placing Bethoron the upper 
in the northern border of the tribe, 
and Bethoron the nether in the ſouthern 
border; whilſt others place them nearer 
to one another, and both in the ſou- 
J HET 
BETH-JESHIMOTH, a city in 
the tribe of Reuben. - Joſh. xiii. 20. 
It was afterwards poſſeſſed by the 
Moabites. Ezekiel (xxv. 9.) foretold 


the deſtruction of this as well as of other 


cities of Moab. Euſebius places this 
city ten miles from the river Jordan, 

BETH-LEBAOTH, a city in the 
tribe of Simeon (Joſh. xix. 6.) ſometimes 


called Lebaoth. 76. xv. 32. 


BETHLEHEM, a city in the tribe 
of Judah, (Judges xvii. 7.) different 
from another of the ſame name in the 


tribe of Zebulun. Joſh. xix. 15.. It is 


likewiſe called Ephrath, (Gen. xIviii. 
7.) or Ephratah ; (Micah v. 2.) and 
its inhabitants Ephrathites. Ruth 1. 2, 
and 1 Sam. xvii. 12. This city was 
not at all conſiderable for its extent or 
riches; but was infinitely ſo on the 
ſcore of the Meſſiah's birth. Micah, 
(ibid. cit.) extolling this advantage 
peculiar to Bethlehem, ſays, Thou 
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prophet. 
tain that the Hebrew word yr, 
Zebir, which is generally tranſlated 
ſmall, ſignifies likewiſe the contrary, 
and for a proof of it, Jeremiah (xlviii. 
4, and xlix. 20.) and Zachariah (xiii. 


ET 


« Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou 
be little among the thouſands of 
« Judah, yet out of thee ſhall he come 
6 forth unto me, that is to be ruler 


© in lfrael, whoſe goings forth have 
been of old, from everlaſting.' He 
had no deſign certainly of deſcribing 
David, who was born at Bethlehem 
ſo many ages before, but Jeſus Chriſt, 
who came into the world many ages 
-_ after. However, ſeveral difficulties are 


propoſed to this prophecy-of Micah, 


which foretells the birth of the Mefliah 
at Bethlehem. In the firſt place, St. 
Matthew (ii. 6.) reads, © And thou 
_ © Bethlehem of judah, art not the leaſt 


among the cities of Judah ;' whereas 
the text of Micah runs as already 
quoted, And thou Bethlehem, though 


thou be little among the thouſands 


of Judah.” It is therefore objected, 
that there is a contrariety between St. 


Matthew and Micah, one of whom 
Jays, that Bethlehem is too ſmall to 
be reckoned among the moſt conſi- 
derable cities of Judah; the other, on 
the contrary, that it is not one of the 
mmaller cities of Judah. But to this 
it is anſwered, that St. Matthew 
might have read the text of Micah 
with an interrogation, and thus had 


very well explained the ſenſe of the 
Beſides, ſome critics main- 


7.) are cited; in each whereof Zehir, 


Ts 4 the Jews agree, ſignifies heads, 
principal of the people. 
Jerom and ſeveral others after him 
-are of opinion, that St. Matthew pro- 
duced the paſſage in Micah hiſtori- 
cally, not as it was written in that 


Laſtly, St. 


Prophet, but as it had been propoſed 
bo the prieſts, with an intention, by 
the way, of reflecting on their 3 igno- 


rance and negligence. 
In the ſecond place, Micah, in the 


context or remaining part of the paſ- 


wad alete quoted, , * Out of 


| PRE 


i 


can have no brethren. 
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« thee (viz. Bethlehem) ſhall he come , 


forth unto me, that is to be ruler in 


© Iſrael, whoſe goings forth have been 


from of old, from everlaſting.” The 
Jews with reſpe& to this part of the 
prophecy are ready to acknowledge, 
that the Meſſiah ſhould come out of 
Bethlehem ; but they maintain that 


this Meſſiah is not Jeſus, and that 


the prophecy of Micah has no regard 
either to Jeſus or the Meſſiah. He 
whom Micah ſpeaks of, ft 
in Iſrael ; and verſe 3 
« nant of his bretheren ſhall be con- 


© verted and reunited with the chil- 


© dren of Iſrael.“ Jeſus, ſay they, never 


reigned in Iſrael, and if he is God, 
Beſides, to 
confine the kingdom of the Meſliah 
to Iſrael, they think, would be too 
much a limitation of it. The an- 
{wer to this 1s, that Jeſus, as God, 
had no brethren ; but, as the fon of 


Mary, he had. 'The prophet in this 
place diſtinguiſhes very well his tem- 
poral birth at Bethlehem from his 
eternal birth; His goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlaſting. 


It is 'no more derogatory from the 
greatneſs of the Meſſiah, to ſay, that 
he will reign over lirael, than it is 
for God to call himſelf, as he does, 


in many places of ſcripture, the God 


of Iſrael. This does not exclude the 
dominion either of the one or of the 
other over the reſt of mankind, and 


over other creatures. 


Bethlehem is ſituated upon the decl. 
vity of a hill, about two leagues from 
Jeruſalem. It is generally viſited by 
pilgrims, and at preſent is furniſned 


not only with a convent of the Latins, 


but alſo with one of the Geeks, and 
another of the Armenians. Here ate 
ſhewn you the very place where ou 
Saviour was born, the manger in 
which he was laid, and the cave or 
grot, in which the bleſſed virgin lid 


herſelf and her divine babe from the | 1 


malice of Herod, for ſome time be- 
fore their departure into Egypt. The 
grok is bollowgd in 19 5 rock, but 


4Jlls 


ball be-ruler- 
. © The rem- - 
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this whiteneſs they will have to be 


not natural, but occaſioned by ſome 
miraculous drops of the bleſſed vir- 
gin's milk, which fell from her breaſt, 
when ſhe was ſuckling the holy infant; 


and fo much are the inhabitants of 
Bethlehem poſſeſſed with that opinion, 
that they believe the chalk of this 


| E to have a miraculous virtue, 


for incteaſing women's milk; and it 
is taken very frequently for that pur- 


oſe. Here are ſhewn you likewiſe _ 
the chapel of St Joſeph the ſuppoſed 


father of our Lord, the chapel of the 
innocents, and alſo thoſe of St. Jerom, 
St, Paula, and Euſtochium. About 


half a mile eaſtward from the town, 


you ſee the field where the ſhepherds 
were watching their flocks, when the 
received the glad tidings of the birth 
of Chriſt ; and not far from the field, 
the village where they dwelt. _ 

Bethlehem of the tribe of Zebulun is 
ſcarce otherwiſe known, than by its 
bearing the ſame name with that city 


© which gave birth to David, and after- 
== wards to Jeſus Chriſt, 


BETH-MEON, a city belonging 


to the Moabites in the tribe of 


Reuben 


Jer. xlviii. 23. 


FS BETH-NIMRAH, a city in the B 
tribe of Gad. Numb. xxxii. 36. 


BETH=PALET, according to Jo- 


mus, (. 27.) or Beth-phelet, accord- 
in to Nehemiah, (xi. 26.) was a city 


ſituated in the moſt ſouthern part of 


the tribe of Judah; and one of thoſe _ 
which was yielded up to the tribe of 


Simeon. 


BETH-PAZ Z EZ, a cit 


worſhipped. =. 5 
BETH-PHAGE, a ſmall village of 


che prieſts, ſituated in mount Olivet, 


and, as it ſeems, ſomewhat nearer je- 
ruſalem than Bethany. Jeſus being 


come from Bethany to Bethphage, 


commanded his diſciples to ſeek out 


— 
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an aſs for him that he might ride, in 


xe: yin the tribe 
of Iſſachar. Joſh, xix. 2. 
2 BETH-PEOR, a city of Moab 
given to the tribe of Reuben, (Deut. 1 Scy 3 
iv. 46.) where the God Peor was made an inroad into Syria. It it ſaid, 


(2 Macc. xii. 29.) to be fix hundred 


hel 
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his triumphant entrance into Jeruſa- 


lem. Mat. xx1. 1, &c. The diſtance 


between Bethphage and Jeruſalem is 
computed at fifteen furlongs. 


BETHSAIDA, a city whereof there 
is no mention in the Old Teſta- 
ment, though it frequently occurs in 
the New, the reaſon whereof is, that 
it was but a village, as Joſephus tells 


us, till Philip the Tetrarch built it vp 


to the appearance of a magnificent 
city, and gave it the name of Julias, 


out of reſpect to Julia, the daughter of 
Auguſtus Cæſar. Its in 


Naphtali, a country remarkable for 
plenty of deer, (Gen. xlix. 21.) it was 


excellently well ſituated for the latter 
of theſe paſtimes ; and as it lay on the 
north end of the lake Genneſareth, juſt 
where the river Jordan runs into it, it 
was ſo commodious for the former, 


that we find Peter and Andrew, wha 


were inhabitants of this city, (John i. 


4.4.) were fiſhermen by trade, Wellss 
Geography of the New Jeſtament. See 


ETHZAIDA. ; | 


 BETH-SHAN, or BETRSHEAN, a 
city belonging to the half tribe of 
Manaſſeh, on the welt of Jordan, and 
not far from that river. It was a con- 
ſiderable city in the time of Euſebius 
and St. Jerom, and was then, as it had 
been for ſeveral ages before, called 
Scychopolis, or the city of the Scy- 
thians, as the Septuagint (Judges i. 


27.) read it. It is ſuppoſed to take 


its name from ſome remarkable oc- 


currence here when the Scythians 


furlongs from jeruſalem. After the 


battle on mount Gilboa, the Philiſtines 


took the body of Saul and fati:-ned it 


to the wall of Bethſhan. 1 Sam. 

8 i: 5 

BE TII-SHEMESH, a city of the 
5 a tribe 


name 
in Hebrew imports a place of fiſhing 
or of hunting, and for both theſe ex- 
erciſes it was very commodiauſly ſitu- 
y ated. As it belonged to the tribe of 


* 


BET 


tribe of Judah belonging to tho prieſts, 


Joſh. xx1. 16. The Philiſtines having 


ſent back the ark of the Lord, it was 


brought to Bethſhemeſh, (1 Sam. vi. 


12.) where ſome of the Pears having 


out of curioſity looke 


into it, the 


Lord deſtroyed ſeventy of the prin- 


cipal men belonging to the city, and 


fifty thouſand of "the common * 


ſued the Midianites to chis . 


zb. 19. 
This was alſo the name 1 a city in 
the tribe of Iſſachar, (Joſh. xix. 22.) 


and there are ſome who take notice 


of a third city of this name in the 


tribe of Naphtali. i6. 38. and Jug. 


85 1 


3 
| BETH-SHITTAH. Gid-on pur- 


Judg. vii. 22. 


BETHSURA, or Bernzvs, 


Brruzux. 
BET II TApPUAH, a city in the 
tribe of Judah, (Joſh, xv. 53.) ſituated 


in the way to Egy pt, fourteen miles 


_© BETHUEL, 
Mitcah, was Abraham's nephew, and 
father to Laban, © 

wife. 
BET HOL, a city in the tribe of 


from R Raphia. 


the ſon of Nahor and 


and Rebekah Iſaac's 
X11. 20, and 23. 


Gen. 


Simeon. Joh. xix. 4. See the next 


article. 
BE-PHULIA, a city celebrated for. 


_ enduring the ſiege of Holofernes, at 


Which he was killed by Judith, 
Jupiry and Hol,oFeRNEs., 


— 


| 
: ; « 
: 
| 1 


Our modern travellers to the Holy 


Land, do almoſt unanimouſly agree 
that Bethuli la is ſituated in the tribe of 
Zebulun, about a leag 


gue from Tibe- 


8 
rias, towards the welt, where they 


ö pretend that ſome marks of Holofer- 
nes's camp are ſtill to be ſeen: but 


this however is certain, that both 
Judith and her huiband were of the 


tribs of Simeon; (Judith viii. 1. and ix. 
2.) and for wh at purpoſe they ſhould 


remove to io great a diſtance from 


their own inheritance, and. fettle in a 


different tribe, is not eaſy to find out. 


Since therefore the ſcripture takes 
notice of a place in the tribe of Simeon 


Lat 


See | 


Sce 


Jeruſalem, in the way 


BET 


named Bethul, a place dependant on 
Gaza of the Philigides, and famous for 
its temples, which were very remark- 
able both for their antiquity and fine 


ſtructure, (from whence not unlikely 


it had the name Bethul, or the "pad 
of the Lord) there is much more rea- 


ſon to conclude, in the opinion of 


Calmet, that this was the place, ſince 
the other which trayellers talk 
of in the tribe of Zebulun, muſt 
be of too modern a date to be 
the city intended here, becauſe we 


find neither Joſhua, nor Joſephus, 
nor Euſebius, nor St. Jerom, make 


any mention of it. Calmet's Diſert. 
& Comment, ſur le Livre de Judith. 


BETHZAIDA or BzTHSAIDA. 


See the article BETHSAIDA. 


Here our Saviour cured a blind man, 


by putting ſpittle on his eyes, (Mark 
viii. 22, &c.) and wrought a great 
many other miracles ; but the inha- 


bitants were not converted by. theſe 
miracles, nor benefited by the in- 


ſtructions which he gave them, the 


conſideration whereof obliged him, 


one day, to ſay, (Luke x. 13.) We 


* unto thee, Chorazin ; wo unto thee 


« Bethzaida; for if the mighty works 


© had been done in Trye and Sidon, 


© which have been done in you, they 
had a great while ago repented, fit- 


ting in ſackcloth and aſhes” _ 
BETH-ZUR, or BEA HSURA, a city 


belonging to the tribe of Judah, (Joſh. 


xv.53:) being oppoſite to ſouth Edom, 
and, being a place of great ſtrength, 
defending the paſſage into Judah on 
the ſouth ſide of Idumea. We read 
in the ſecond book of Maccabees (xi. 

.) that Bethſura was only five fur- 
8 from Jeruſalem : but this is an 
obvious miſtake 3 Euſebius places it 
at the diſtance of twenty miles from 
towards He- 
bron. Rehoboam king of Judah 
(2Chr. xi. 7.) fortified this city, which, 
in the time of the Maccabees elpecially, 
was a fortreſs of great importance. 
Lyſias, regent of the kingdom of Syria, 
under young Antiochus, 
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Bethzur, with an army of ſixty thou- 


{and foot, and five thouſand horſe. 
I Macc. iv. 28, &c. Judas: Macca- 


bæus coming to ſuccour the place, 
Lyfias was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and to retreat with a very conſiderable 


loſs: however, the following year 
Lyfias returned before Bethſura, at- 


tacked it again and took it, 76. vi. 


co. From this time the city Bethzur 


continued in the hands of the Syrians, 


till the government of Jonathan Mac- 


cabæus, who recovered it from them 
in the year of the world 3860, 75. 


SLE 
BETOMESTHAM, or Brro- 


MASTHBEM, (Judith iv. 6, and xv. 4.) 
a city of Judah over againſt Eſdraelon, 


near Doathim. | 


BETONIM, a city of the tribe of 


Gad, (Joſh. #11. 26.) towards the north 
©, extremity of this tribe, and bordering 
JJ Soi 


' BETROTHING. See the article 


S Marrtact. 


BEYOND, Jay, This Hebrew 


word, which is generally tranſlated 


beyond, ſignifies likewiſe on this fade ; 
at leaſt we find it in many places, 


wherein, by the context, it appears that 
woe ſhould read, on this fide : for ex- 


ample, Gen. 1. 10. And they came 
* to the threſhing-floor of Atad, 
* which is beyond Jordan.“ The floor 


appears therefore that it ſhould be 
tranſlated on this fide the river, with 


ES reſpet to Paleſtine, where the Jews 


dwelt : however it may be ſaid, that 
Moſes when he wrote this was eaſt- 


ward of Jordan, and conſequently 

with regard to him Atad was be- 
yond Jordan. Again, the Septuagint 
(Num. xxii. 1.) 
verre Leg, 1. e. on the other fide, I or- 


d, mga Try Tor 


dan by Jericho; and the Vulgate has 
it ſtill ſtronger, Trans Fordanem Feri- 
cho fixa eſt, i. e. Jericho is fituated beyond 
Jordan, though we know that this 
City lay to the weſt of the river, and 
this example F. Calmet produces 


of Antiochus Epiphanes, laid fiege to 


BEY 

from the Vulgate, to prove that this 
prepoſition is capable of a contrary 
meaning, and ought to be explained 
here, ox this fide, However, that our 
tranſlators of the Bible were convinced 
that the Hebrew word Heber admitted 


of the tranſlation on this fide, appears 

from their having given it that expo- 
fition in this very place, viz. on this 
fide Fordan by Jericho; and the learned 


Le Clerc has it, cis 


Jordanem e re- 
gione Ferichuntis. 


well in this place as in the former, that 
Moſes was eaſtward of Jordan: yet it 


is obſerved that Joſhua, who dwelt on 
this ſide or weſtward of that river, ex- 


preſſes himſelf in the ſame manner as 


well with reſpect to the countries which 


lay on this, as thoſe beyond the Jor- 


dan: thus Chap. xii. 1. Theſe are 
© the kings of the land which the 
children of Iſrael ſmote and poſſeſſed 
* their land on the ore r /ide Jordan, 
© towards the riſing of the ſun.” After 
this he names Sihun and Og, whoſe 
dominions were indeed beyond the 
Jordan, and to the caſt of it; fo far 
the reading is juſt, but in the ſame 
chapter, verſe 7, he ſays, according to 
the Septuagint and Vulgate, © And 
* theſe are the kings of the country 
* which Joſhua and the children of 
Iſrael ſmote beyond Jordan on the 
of Atad was to the weſt of Jordan: it weſt:' however, our tranſlators have 
rendered it on is fide Jordan; and 
Le Clerc has it cis Fordanem ad occa-., 
ſum. Then he names the kings of 
Jericho, &c. who dwelt weſtward on 
this fide Jordan. Now from theſe 
examples of the Vulgate Bible only, 
with which it muſt be confefled the 


Septuagint agree in theſe particulars, 
F. Calmet concludes that this Hebrew 


prepoſition ought to be taken both 
for in and trans; or rather that it 


ſignifies ira, and only the paſſage 


of the river, without our being able 


to conclude that it means this or the 
other fide, unleſs the author further 
explains himſelf. 1 


Lc 


But ftill to coun- 
tenance the uſual tranſlation of this 
word Heber here, it may be ſaid, as © 
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BEZ Ek, a ctiy in che tribe of Ju- 
dah, whither the men of Judah after 
the death of Joſhua marched againſt 
the Canaanites, and where, by the 
direction of God, they attacked them 
and killed ten thouſand men. Judges i. 


4-7. Here they found Adonibezek, 
the capital of whoſe kingdom this city 
is thought to have been; and treated 


that cruel prince in the manner re- 
lated under ApOBEZEK. 


Saul, before he marched to Jabeſh Gi- 


lead, (1 Sam. xi. 8.) reviewed his men 


at Bezek, Euſebius and St. Jerom 


_ tay, that there were two cities of this 
name in their days, pretty near one 
another, about ſeventeen miles from 
Sichem, in the way to Scythopolis or 
Calmet is of opinion that 


Bethſhan. 


Beek was ſituated near the paſſage 
of the river Jordan at Bethſhan; and 


5 of Judah. 


BEZER, or Bozn a, « or r Bosr RA, ; 


acity beyond Jordan, given by Moſes 
to the tribe of Reuben, (Deut. 


do be a city ot reſuge to thoſe who 


had committed involuntary murder. 
It was made over to the Levites of 


Gerſhon's family, ( 15 xxi. 27, and 36.) 
to be a place of 


The ſcripture ſpeaking of Bezer, ge- 


nerally adds, in the wilderneſs ; be- 


cauſe it lay in Arabia Deſerta, and the 
eaſtern part of dom, encompaſſed on 
al! lides with defarts. 
6.) threatens Bozra with very great 
; calamities, and deſcribes a conqueror 
coming from Bozra (46. Ixiii. 1.) With 
his garments all dyed in blood. 


Maccabæus, who took this city, and 
made great ravages in it, killing 

the males he found there, plundering 
| the City, and then ſetting fire to it. 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 24, 25, and XlIX. 13, 
22, Kc.) likewite threatens Bozra in 
a terrible manner; and it is likewiſe 
bziieved by ſome, that theſe menaces 
vere accompliſhed when Nebuchad- 


[ 230 ] 


nezzar carried his arms into Edoms 


Iv. 


43.) and deſigned by Joſhua (xx. 8.) 


nifies Leſon, or Lecture. 
abitation for them. 


are founded. The 
5 acknowledge only the books of the Old 


laiah (xæxxiv. 


9 all 


BIB 


and the neighbouring provinces, five 
years after the taking of Jeruſalem, 
Euſebius places Bozra at four and 


twenty miles diſtance from Adraa or 
This city is ſaid to belong 
ſometimes to Reuben, ſometimes to 

Moab, and ſometimes to Edom, be- 
cauſe, as it was a frontier town to 
theſe three provinces, it ſometimes 


Edrai. 


was in the hands of one, and ſome- 


times of the other, as force or the 

chance of war decided. There are 
| biſhops of Boſtra, whoſe names are 
ſubſcribed to the decrees «of ſeveral 
Some geographers allow of 


councils. 
ſeveral cities of this name. 


BEZET H, a city on this fide Jor: 
dan, which Bacchides ſurprized, and 


threw all the inhabitants into a r 
pit. 
Wells thinks, that there was no more 


than one city on chis name in che tribe 


I, Macc. vii. 19. 


applied by Chriſtians, by way of emi- 


nence or diſtinction, to the collection 
of ſacred writings, or the holy ſcrip- 
tures of the Old and New Teſtament; 
known alſo by various other appella- 


tions, as che Sacred Books, Holy Writ, 


Inſpired Writings, Scriptures, &c. The 


Jews ſtiled the Bible (that is, the Old 
Teſtament) pd mitra, which ſig- 


See the ar- 
ticle TESTAMENT. 


This ſacred book is that on Which 


both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions 


Jews, 1t 1s true, 


Tettament, the collecting and pub- 
liſhing of which is unanimouſly aſ- 


cribed, by the Jews and Chriſtians, 
to Ezra 
'This 
5 conqueror is believed to be Judas 


Some of the antient fathers, 
on no other foundation than that fa- 


bulous and apocryphal book, the ſe- 
cond book of Eſdras, pretend, that 


the ſcriptures wer Mintirely loſt and 


deſtroyed at the Babyloniſh captivity, 
and that Ezra reſtored them all again 


by divine revelation, What is certain 


is, that in the reign. of Joſiah there 


was no other book of the law extant 
beſides that found in the temple by 
Hilkiah; from Which original, by 


E | 


BIBLE, BN G., the book, a name 
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I. The Law. 


BIB 


order of that pious king, copies were 


immediately written out, and ſearch 
made for all the other gs of the 


ſcriptures ; (2 Kings xxii.) by which 
means copies of the whole became 
multiplied among the people, who 


carried them with them into their 
_ captivity. After the return of the 
Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity, 


Ezra got together as many copies as 


he could of the ſacred writings, and 
out of them all prepared a correct 
edition, diſpoſing the ſeveral books 
in their proper order, and ſettling the 


canon of ſcripture for his time. Theſe 
books he divided into three parts. 
2. The Prophets. 3. 
The Cetubim, or Hagiographia, 7. e. 
The holy writings, Joſephus men- 
tions this diviſion, when he fays, 


« We have only twenty-two books 
© which we believe to be of divine 
authority, of which five are the 


books of Moſes, From the death 


Moſes to the reign of Artaxerxes, 


the ſon of Xerxes king of Perſia, 


the prophets who ſucceeded Moſes 


have written in thirteen books: the 


remaining four books contain hymns 


to God, and moral precepts for the 
conduct of life. 


In this diviſion, 


1. Geneſis. 
4» Num- 


I. The Law contains, 
2, Exodus. 3. Leviticus. 
bers. 5. Deuteronomy. 
II. The writings of the Propners 
are, 1. Joſhua. 
3. Samuel. 4. Kings. 5. Iſaiah. 6. 


Jeremiah with his Lamentations. 7 


Ezekiel. 8. Danjel, 9. The twelve 
minor Prophets, 10. Job. 11. Ezra. 
12. Nehemiah. i, Efther. 1 


III. And the Hacl0GRAPHIA con- 


ſiſt of, 


1. The Pſalms. 
verbs. 3. Eccleſiaſtes. 4. The ſong 
of Solomon. This diviſion was made 
for the ſake of reducing the number 


2. The Pro- 


of the ſacred books to the number of 
the letters in their Alphabet, which 
At preſent 


amount to twenty-two. 
the Jews reckon twenty-four books 
in their canon of ſcripture, in Goo 


2311 


ing of which the law ſtands as it did 


2. Judges with Ruth. 


24 


BIB 


in the former diviſion, and the pro- 


phets are diſtributed into the former 


and latter 1 
Ihe former prophets are, 


Joſhua, Judges, Samuel, Kings. 


The latter prophets are, 


Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 


twelve minor prophets. 
And the Hagiographia conſiſt of, 


The Pfalms, the Proverbs, Job, 1 
ſong of Solomon, Ruth, the Lamen- 
tations, Eccleiiaſtes, Elther, Daniel, : 
Ezra, the Chronicles. 
Under the name of Ezra they com- 
prehend Nehemiah. 
order hath not always been obſerved, 
but che variations from it are of little 


Or no moment, 


The five books of the law are divided 
into fifty-tour ſections. 
many of the Jews hold to have been 
appointed by Moſes himſelf: but 
others with more probability aſcribe 
it to Ezra, The detign of this diviſion 
was that one of theſe ſections might 
be read in their ſynagogues every 
ſabbath day. "The number was liv, 
becauſe in their intercalated years, a 
month being then added, there were 
In other years, they 
reduced them to lii, by twice joining | 
Till che 
perſecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
they read only the law, but the read- 


liv ſabbaths. 


together two ſhort ſections. 


ing of it being then prohibited, they 


ſubſtituted in the room of it liv ſec- 
tions out of the Prophets; and when 
the reading of the law was reſtored 
by the Maccabees, the ſection which 
was read every ſabbath out of the 
| law, ſerved for their firſt leſſon, and 
the ſection out of the prophets for 
ſections were 


their ſecond. Theſe 
divided into verſes,” of which diviſion, 


if Ezra was not the author, it was in- 
troduced not long 
ſeems to have been deſigned for the 
uſe of the Targumiſts, or Chaldee 


after the return 
the Babyloniſh. 


after him, and 


interpreters ; for, 
of the Jews from 
captivity, when the Hebrew lan- 


_ guage 


It is true this 


This diviſion 
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becauſe he was the 
that was ever raiſed to the degree of 
_ cardinal. This Hugo flouriſhed about 


2 . — 
— — OD 


ors 4. — - —— 
— — — — 


J. 
of Hugo Cardinalis, drew up a con- 


BIB 


guage had ceaſed to be their mother 


tongue, and the Chaldee grew into 


uſe, inſtead of it, the cuſtom was, that 
the law ſhould be firſt read in the 

_ _ original Hebrew, and then interpreted 
to the people in the Chaldee lan- 
guage, for which purpoſe theſe ſhorter 
Gon: or periods were very con- 
venient. Buxtorf, Tiberias, cap. 11. 
The diviſion of the ſcriptures into 
chapters, as we at preſent have them, 

is of much later date. | 
it to Stephen Langton, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, in the reigns of John and 

_ Henry III. But the true author of the 
invention was Hugo de Sancto Caro, 


Some attribute 


commonly called ITE Cardinalis, 


the year 1240. He wrote a com- 
ment on the ſcriptures, and projected 


rſt dominican 
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and contrived that by verſes: this be- | 


"- 


the firſt concordance, which is that of 
the vulgar Latin Bible. he aim of 
this work being for the more eaſy 
finding out any word or paſſage in the 
ſcriptures, he found it neceſſary to 
divide the book into ſections, and the 
ſections into ſubdiviſions; for till that 
time the vulgar Latin Bibles were 
without any diviſion at all. Theſe 
ſections are the chapters into which 


the Bible hath ever ſince been divided. 


But the ſubdiviſion of the chapters was 
not then into verſes, as it is now. 
Hugo's method of ſubdividing them 
was by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
pulwaced in the margin at an equal di- 
ſtance from each other, according to 
the length of the chapters. The ſub- 
diviſion of the chapters into verſes, as 
they now ſtand in our Bibles, had its 
original from a famous Jewiſh rabbi, 


named Mordecai Nathan, about the 


This rabbi, in imitation 


cordance to the Hebrew Bible, for 


the uſe of the Jews. But though he 


followed Hugo in his diviſion of the 


books into chapters, he refined upon 
his invention as to the ſubdiviſion, 


chapters into verſes from the Jews, 
Id. Præ fat. ad Concor. Bib. Heb. 
The order and diviſion of the books 
of the Bible, as well of the Old as 
the New Teſtament, according to the 
diſpoſition made by the council of 
Trent, by decree I. ſeſſion iv, are 
as follow ; where we are to obſerve, 
that thoſe books to which the aſte- 
riſms are prefixed, are rejected by 
the proteſtants, as apocryphal. See 
the article ApocRyPBA. 
Geneſis, ER 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Numbers, | 
Deuteronomy, . 

Joſhua, '- 

Judges and Ruth, 

1 Samuel, or 1 Kings, 

2 Samuel, or-2 Kings, NE, 
1 Kings, otherwiſe called iii. Kings, 
2 Kings, otherwiſe called iv. Kings, 
1 Chronicles, „ 

2 Cbronjcles, „ 

1 Eſdras, (as the LXX. and Vulgate 

call it) or the book of EZZr a. 
2 Eſdras, or (as we have it) the book 

of. Nehemiah. oh . 

. 

* Judith, 

Eſther, 

Jab, © e 

Pſalms, 

Proverbs, 

Eccleſiaſtes, 

Song of Solomon, 

Ihe book of Wiſdom, 
Eccleſiaſticus, 

Iſaiah, . 

Jeremiah and * Baruch, 
Ezekiel, 

Daniel, 


BIB 


ing found to be a much more con- 
venient method, it has been ever ſince 
followed, And thus, as the Jews 
borrowed the diviſion of the books 
of the holy ſcriptures into chapters, 
from the Chriſtians, - in like manner, 
the Chriſtians borrowed that of the 


Hoſea, 
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Hoſea, 
Joel, 
Amos, 


Obadiah, 
Nahum, which we ye place Innedistely 


after Micah, before Habakk uk. 
Jonah, which we place immediately 

after Obadiah. 
F 
Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, 
Haggai, 
Zechariah, 
Malachi, 


1 Maccabees, 


#* 2 Maccabees. 


| The books of the New Teſtament 


are, 
St. Mathew, 
| | St. Mark, 
The SPE of « I Lake 
(St. John, 
The Ads of the Apoſtles. 
(the Romans 


i the Corinthians I. 
E | the Corinthians II. 
| the Galatians, 
I the Epheſians, 
|| the Philippians, 
| The Epiſtle of the Coloſhans, _ 
St. Paul to | the Theffalonians I. 
FX | the Theſſalonians II. 
8 Timothy, I. 
= Timothy, I. 
„ 
| Philemon, 
| the Hebrews. 
7 St. James, 
St. Peter, I. 
St. Peter, II. 
9 ot John . 
| St. John, II. 
St. John, III. 
(St. Jude. 
The Revelations of St. John. 


| The general | 
| ame of 


 eſtament, according to the Roma- 
Fu are, the book of Enoch, (ſee 


eccabees, the po of Manaſſeh, 
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and Iſrael. 


Ps." 
Ezra, in the opinion of maſt learned 
men, 
Chaldee character: for that language 
being grown wholly into uſe among 
the Jews, he thought proper to change 
the old Hebrew character for it, which 


r 14.) the third and fourth r | 
. of Eldras, the third and fourth books of 


BIB ; 
the teſtament of the twelve Patriarchs, 


the Pſalter of Solomon, and Ln | 
other pieces of this nature. 
The apocryphal books of the New 
Teſtament are the epiſtle of St. Bar- 


nabas, the pretended epiſtle of St. 


Paul to the Laodiceans, ſeveral ſpu- 
rious goſpels, Acts of the Apoſtles, and 
Revelations ; the book of Hermas, in- 
titled the Shepherd, Jeſus Chriſt's let- 
ter to Abgarus, the epiſtles of St. Paul 
to Seneca, and ſeveral other pieces of 


the like nature, as may be ſeen in the 


collection of the apocryphal writings of 
the New Teſtament made by Fa- 


bricius. 


The books which are now loſt, and 
cited in the Old Teſtament, are theſe, 


the book of the Righicous, or of Jaſher, 


peng, as our verſion of the Bible has 
it; (Joſh. x. 13, and 2 Sam. 1. 18.) the 
5 book of the wars of the Lord; (Numb. 


Xxi. 14.) the annals of the kings of 


Iſrael, ſo often cited in the books of 
the Kings and Chronicles. The authors 
of theſe annals were the prophets, 
who lived in the kingdoms of Judah 
We have likewiſe but a 
part of Solomon's three thouſand pro- 
verbs, and his thouſand and five 


ſongs ; (1 Kings iv. 32.) and we have 


entirely loſt what he wrote upon. 


plants, animals, birds, fiſhes and rep- 
Ibid. 33. See Book. 


publiſhed the ſcriptures in the 


hath ſince that time been retamed only 


by the Samaritans, among whom 1 it is 
preſerved to this day. 1 
Prideaux is of opinion that Ezra 8 | 
additions in ſeveral parts of the Bible, 
where any thing appeared neceſlary 


for illuſtrating, connecting: or com- 


pleating the work; in which he ap- 


ears to have been aſſiſted by the ſaine 


ſpirit in which they were firſt written. 
Among ſuch additions, are to be rec- 


koned 
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and the ſucceſſion of ſoſnua after him. 
To the ſame cauſe our learned author 
thinks are to be attributed many 
other interpolations in the Bible, which 


wo Outs — 
Cn 3 ood 
oy - 


"FEP 
koned the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy, 


wherein Moſes ſeems to give an ac- 


count of his own death and burial, 


created difficulties and objections to 


the authenticity of the ſacred text, 
no ways to be ſolved without allowing 
them. Ezra changed the names of 
ſeveral places which were grown obſo- 
lete, and inflead of them put their 
new names, by which they were then 
called in the text. 


Thus it is that 
braham is ſaid to have purſued the 
ings who carried Lot away captive, 


as far as Dan; whereas that place in 
Moſes's time was called Laiſh; the 
name Dan being unknown till the 
Danites, long 
Moſes, poſſeſſed themſelves of it. 
The Jewiſh canon of ſcripture was 
then ſettled by Ezra, yet not fo but 
that ſeveral variations have been made 
Mit. Malachi, for inſtance, could not 
be put in the Bible by him, ſince that 


after 


the death of 


prophet is allowed to have lived after 


Ezra; nor could Nehemiah be there, 
fince mention is made in that book 


of Jaddus, as high-prieſt, and of 


Darius Codomannus, as king of Perſia, 
who were at leaſt an hundred years 
later than Ezra, It may be added, 
that in the firſt book of Chronicles, 
the genealogy of the ſons of Zerub- 
 babel is carried down for ſo many 
generations as muſt neceſſarily bring 
it to the time of Alexander, and con- 
_ ſequently this book could not be in 
the canon in Ezra's days. It is pro- 
bable, the two books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Eſther, and Malach:, 
were adopted into the Bible in the 
time of Simon the juſt, the laſt of the 
men of the great ſynagogue. Pri- 
eaux Con. F. I. I. 5. 1. 2. 5. 447. 


Jeq- 


having any intercourſe with ſtrangers, 


it was a long time before their ſacred 
books came to be known and read jn 


[ 234 ] 


"> 
other nations. Joſephus aſcribes the 
little that is ſaid of the Jews by pagan 
writers to this, that the latter had no 


opportunity of being acquainted with 


their hiſtorians, for want of a tranſla. 
tion of their books into the Greek 
language. Ariſteas indeed pretends, 
that there was an imperfect verſion of 


the ſcriptures before the time of De. 


metrius Phalereus ; and that Theopom. 


pus intending to inſert a part of them 


in his verſes, was deprived of his un- 


derſtanding; but of this there is no 
o „ 

Ihe jews upon their return from the 
Babyloniſh captivity, having brought 
with them their Chaldaic or Afſyrian 
languague, which from that time be- 
came their mother tongue, gave birth 
to the Chaldee tranſlations, or rather 


paraphraſes of the Bible, called tar. 


gum. See TARGUM. _ £7 
Greek BiBLE. Du Pin obſerve; 


that itis a matter of diſpute among 


authors, whether there was a Greek 
verſion of the Old Teſtament more 
antient than the Septuagint. Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Euſebius among the 
antients, and Belarmine, Serarius, and 


others among the moderns, are of 


opinion there was. They ground 
their opinion firſt upon the teſtimony 
of Ariſtobulus, reported by Euſebius, 
which imports, that before Alexander 
conquered the Perſians, ſome authors 
had tranſlated what concerned the 


departure of the Jews out of Egypt; 


the moſt conſiderable of what had be- 
fallen them; the taking of their coun- 
try, and the explication of their law: 


this would impiy that the pentateuch 


at leaſt had been tranſlated into Greek 
before the Septuagint. Secondly, upon 
this, taat ſome heathen philoſophers 
more antient than the Septuagint, par- 
ticularly Plato, ſeem to have bor- 
rowed ſeveral things from the books 


of Moſes. On the other hand, St. 
Auguſtin, Philo, and Epiphanius, 
ſeem to be perſuaded that the Sep- 
tuagint were the firſt who tranſlated 
the ſacred books into Greek, 'This 5 
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hkewiſe the opinion of Baronius and 
others. They rely chiefly on the teſti- 
mony of Ariſteas, who ſuppoſes that 
there was no Greek verſion of the Law 


before that of the Septuagint : for had 
there been ng it muſt have been 


; . known to the Jews, and to Ptolomy's 
library-keeper, who ſought every where 
for books; nor is it likely in that caſe, 


they would have given themſelves the 


trouble of making a new one. For an 
account of the Septuagint itſelf, ſee the 
article SEPTYUAGINT. . 


Before our Saviour's time, there was 


no other Greek verſion of the Old Teſ- 
tament, beſides that which went under 


the name of the Septuagint: but after 


the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, ſome 
authors undertook new tranflations, 
under pretence of making them more 
EZ conformable to the Hebrew text. The 
rt who performed this deſign was tlle 
Jewiſh proſelyte Aquila, of the city of 
EZ Synope in Pontus, diſciple to Rabbi 
Akiba, who put it in execution the 
ES twelfth year of the emperor Adrian, 
A. D. 128, St. Epiphanius pretends, 
that being excommunicated after his 
EZ converſion, for addicting himſelf to ju- 
dicial aſtrology, he ſet about this ver- 
EZ ion out, of hatred to the Chriſtians, 
aad with a wicked defign of corrupting 
the paſſages of the prophets relating to 
2X Jeſus Chriſt. St. Jerom ſays, his ver- 
PX ton is made word for word, and with 
too ſcrupulous a nicety. OE, 

The ſecond Greek verſion after the Sep- 
tuagint, is that of Symmachus, a Sama- 
nitan by birth, who firſt turned Jew, 
then Chriſtian, and at laſt Ebionite. 
£28 He compoſed it, according to Epipha- 
nius, in the reign of the emperor Se- 
verus. His verſion was more free than 


the reft ; for he applied himſelf chiefly 
to the ſenſe, without tranſlating word 


for word; wherefore his verſion comes 
28 nearer the Septuagint than that of 
Aquila. The third Greek vertion is 
that of Theodotion of Epheſus. It is 
aid he was a diſciple of Marcion, and 
that having had ſome difference with 


WY hoſe of his ſect, he turned Jew, The 


BIB 1295]. BIB 


verſion of this author was the beſt of 


the three, becauſe he kept a juſt me- 
dium betwen Aquila and Symmachus, 
not confining himielf ſo ſervilely to the 
letter as the firſt did, nor wandering 
ſo far from it as the ſecond did. Da 
Pin's Can. of Scrip. „ 


There were, beſides theſe, three other 
Greek veriions, whoſe authors are un- 


known. 


Syriac BiBLE. The Syrians have in 


their language a verſion of the Old Teſ- 
tament, which they pretend to be of 
great antiquity, A great part of it, 

they lay, was made in Solomon's time, 


and the reſt in the time of Abgarus 


king of Edeſſa. They relate, that Hi- 
ram, king of 'Tyre, defired Solomon 
to communicate the uſe of letters 
and writing to the Syrians, and to get 


tranſlated for them the ſacred books of 


the Hebrews; which Solomon com- 
plied with, and ſent them the Penta- 
teuch, Joſhua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 


Pſalms, Proverbs, Eccleiiattes, Solo- 
mon's Song, and Job, which were the 


only books then extant; the remain- 


ing books of ſcripture, they add, were 
tranſlated into Syriac after the death of 


Chriſt, by the care of Abgarus king of 


Edeſſa. But this account is looked 


upon as fabulous. It is true, the Sy- 


riac verſion which we have now muſt 
be very antient, ſince it is often cited 


by the fathers. Dr. Prideaux is of opi- 2 


nion, it was made within the firſt cen- 


tury ; that the author of it was ſome 


chriſtian of the Jewiſh nation; and that 
it is the beſt tranſlation of the old teſta- 
ment. This verſion is not always a- 
greeable to the original; but in ſome 
Places is more conformable to the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, and in ſome to the 

verſion of the Septuagint. In the 


Pſalms, the tranſlator has taken the li- 


berty to leave out the antient titles and 


inſcriptions of each Palm, inſtead of 


which he gives an abſtract of the con- 


teats of each Pſalm, 


Latin BiBLkE. It is paſt diſpute, that 


the Latin churches had even in the firſt 


ages a tranſlation of the Bible in their 
N lan- 
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great eſteem, as the antient Vulgate. 


B IB 


uage, and conſequently underſtood 
* every one, occaſioned a vaſt num- 
ber of Latin verſions. Among all theſe, 
there was one which was generally re- 
ceived, and called by St. Jerom the 
vulgar, or common tranſlation, St. 


Auſtin gives this verſion the name of 
the Italic, and prefers it to all the reſt: 
but we reſerve a diſtinct article for this 
verſion. pa 
St. jerom undertook to reviſe and cor- 
rect the Latin verſion of the Bible 
but having afterwards attained to a 
more perfect knowledge of the He- 


See VULGATE. 


brew language, he ſet about a new 
tranſlation, of ſome books of the old 


| teſtament from the Hebrew; and con- 


tinuing, at the ſolicitation of his friends, 


to tranilate the reſt, he at laſt perfected 


an intire new verſion of all the books 


_ contained in the Hebrew canon. In 
his tranſlation, he followed, as nearly 
as he could, the verſion of the Septua- 
gint, and retained the very expreſſions 


of the antient vulgar Latin, as far as 


was conſiſtent with purity of ſtile and 
true Latinity; This tranſlation was ſo 
highly applauded by the chriſtian 
church, that ſome authors have pre- 
tended it was brought to perfection by 
the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. But 
St. Auguſtine looked upon the author 
to be fo well ſkilled in the Hebrew 


language, as to be able to undertake, 


and bring to perfection ſuch a work by 
the ftrength of his own abilities. St. 
Jerom's verſion was ſoon received in 
many churches, and in the ſixth cen- 


tury jt became as general, and in as 


It was not till the ſixteenth century 


that any new Latin tranſlations were 
made of the Bible from the Hebrew 
text. Sanctes Pagninus, a Dominican 
monk, was the firſt who undertook a 
new verſion of the books of ſcripture 
from the modern Hebrew text. 
deſign was encouraged by pope Leo X. 
and his verſion made its firſt appear- 


ance at Lyons in the year 1527. It 


adheres too ſcrupulouſly to the words 


"PT ]} 
language, which being the vulgar lan- 


His 


n 
of the text, which makes it obſcure, 
and ſavour of barbarity in many place, 
He is hkewiſe often miſled as to the 
ſenſe, having affected too much to fel. 
low the explications of the Jewiſh Rah. 


and very proper to explain the liters 
ſenſe of the Hebrew text. Arias Mon. 


bins. It is however a very uſeful work, n 


tanus, when he compiled the edition 


tranſlation of Pagninus. 


of the Biblia Polyglotra, reviſed thb 


Cardinal Cajetan, chough not verſed 5 : 


in the Hebrew, undertook a tranſlz. | 
tion of {ome parts of the Bible by the YG 
aſſiſtance of two perſons well Killed i 
that language, the one a jew, the 


other a Chriſtian. 


After him Ifidore Þ 6 


Clarins, a monk of Mount Caflin, ſet l J 
himſelf to reform the valgar verſion of {KC 
the Bible after the Hebrew text; in 


the doing of which he pretends to have MK: 
cotrected above eight thouſand pai. 
Beſides theſe tranſ. 
lations made by catholic authors, there MY 
are ſome likewiſe performed by prote- 
ſtant tranſlators, the firſt of whom was KM... 
Sebaſtian Munfter. His verſion is more, 
intelligible, and in much better Latin, 
than that of Pagninus. . Huetius be- FR 
{tows on him the character of a tranſla FW, 
tor well verſed in the Hebrew, and p 
whoſe ſtile is very exact and confor- 
mable to the original. The tranſla- 
tion of Leo Juda, a Zuinglian, printed! 
at Zurich in 1543, and afterwards by 
Robert Stephens in 1545, is written in Fa. 
a more elegant ſtile than that of Mun- jm 
{ter ; but he often departs from the li-. 
teral meaning of the Hebrew text for 
the ſake of an elegant Latin expreſſion. 
However in this he has not taken ſo . 
great a liber y as Sebaſtian Caſtalio, 
who undertook to give the world an 
elegant Latin verſion of the Bible : mk 
but there are critics who cenſure hin 
for departing from the noble ſimplicity 
and natural grandeur of the original, Bk 
and deviating into an affected effemi- jk 
: | 7 a 


ges of tne Bible. 


nate ſtile, overcharged with falſe rhc- 


toric, and not always true Latinity. | 


The verſion of Junius and Tremellius, 
has much more of the true natural {im- 
WED PE pl:oity: 


3 
N 
e 


| BIB 
4 plicity: the chief hebraiſms are pre- 
erved in it, and the whole is ſtrictly 
Neonformable to the Hebrew text. We 
muſt not forget the verſion, of Theo- 
ore Beza, a proteſtant divine of Ge- 
eva, in the ſixteenth century. Sebaſ- 
tian Caſtalio found fault with this ver- 
on, and Beza wrdte an apology for it 


ira. 8 

Arabic BIBLE. The Arabic verſions 
of the Bible are of two ſorts; the one 
done by Chriſtians, the other by Jews. 


© F"Swhoſe author is ſuppoſed to be Saadias 
I aon, a Jew of Babylon, who wrote 


the ſame about the year of Chriſt goo. 
. alone is printed. The Jews have ano- 
ther Arabic verſion in e ee 
ters, which Erpenius publiſhed in Ara- 
ö pic characters at Leyden in the year 
„1622. Among the Arabic tranſlations 


ed in the Polyglots of Paris and Lon- 


time when it was written, are un- 
known. It muſt have been made ſince 
the publication of the Koran, becauſe 
the author, in many places, has evi- 


frentateuch is tranſlated from the He- 


the reſt from the Septuagint, and two 
other verſions of the Pentateuch, the 
/ | manuſcripts of which are in the Bod- 
© | Wen Library. There are alſo ſome 

Arabic tranſlations of the Pſalms ; one 


Rome in 1619: and there is a manu- 


F 4 anguage preſerved in the Bodleian Li- 
bprary. Da Pin, ubj ſupra. | 


tions, there is no doubt, but that the 
um Bible, which is the foundation of the 
7 Ichriſtian religion, was tranſlated into 
che reſpectiye languages of each na- 
Fol ion. St, Chryſoſtom and Theodoret 
boch teſtify, that the books of the Old 


* and New Teſtament had been tranſ- 


= 
7 
F 
al 
25 
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. about the year 1564. Du Pin, ubi 
rhere is one of the Old Teſtament, 
Of this whole work the Pentateuch 


done by Chriſtians, there is one print- 


don; but both the author, and the 


: 4 dently followed it. In this verſion the 


: brew text; Job, from the Syriac; and 


: ? ; printed at Genoa in 1516, the other at 
E Liturg. copt. 
eript verſion of the prophets in this 


4 Ehe goſpel being preached in all na- 


4h i lated into the Syrian, Egyptian, In. 
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dian, Perſian, Armenian, Ethiopic, 


Scythian, and Samaritan languages. 


Socrates and Sozomen tell us, that Ul- 
philas biſhop of the Goths, who lived 
about the middle of the fourth century, 


had tranſlated the holy ſeriptures into 


the Gothic language; and pope John 


VIII. gave his approbation to the ver- 


ſion of the holy ſcriptures made into 


the Sclavonian. „ I . 
_ Ethiopic Biyue. The Ethiopic ver- 


ſion of the Old Teſtament is made im- 
mediately from the Greek text of the 


Septuagint ; and there is a very plain 


PP. 


agreement between this tranſlation, and 


the Pſalms, and every thing elſe being 
exactly alike. 
bute this verſion to Frumentius, the 
apoſtle of Ethiopia, fent thither by 


Athanaſius biſhop of Alexandria. Lu- 


dolf. Hiſt. Ethiop. lib. iii. cap. 4. 5 
Coptic or Egyptian BIBLE. The Cop- 
tic or Egyptian tranſlation is likewiſe 


gint, in which the Egyptian tranſlator 
fo punctually followed the Greek text, 


and the time of this verſion, but pro- 


bably it is very antient, ſince we can- 


not ſuppoſe the Egyptian church was 


long without a tranſlation of the ſcrip- 
tures in their mother tongue. Renau- 


The Ethiopians attri- 


the Alexandrian manuſcript: the or- 
der of the chapters, the inſcriptions of 


made from the Greek of the Septua- 


that he refuſed to make uſe of the la- 
bours of Origen and others, who had 
been at the pains to compare the Greek 
verſion with the Hebrew text. 
are quite in the dark as to the author 


dot. Liturg. orient. tom. i, Comment. in 


Ig Perſian aud 


in manuſcript. There is a tranſlation 


of the Pſalms by one father John, a 
Carmelite; and another of the ſame 
book done from the Latin by the Je- 
ſuits. Walton, in the London Poly- 


glot, has publiſhed the goſpels tranſ- 
lated by one Simon the ſon of Joſeph, 
a chriſtian of Perſia, who lived in the 


year 1341, We have likewiſe ſome 
| . | manu- 


Turkiſh Bix E. There 
are ſeveral verſions of the Bible in the 
Perſian language, moſt of which are 
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the Turkiſh language, particularly a 


verſion of the New Teſtament printed 
at London in the year 1666. Fac. le 
Long Bibl. ſacr. t. i. p. 230. | 


Armenian and Georgian BIBLE. The 


Armenians have an old tranſlation of 
tte ſcriptures in their language, taken 
from the Greek of the Septuagint. 
Three learned Armenians were em- 
ployed about it, in the time of the em- 
peror Arcadius, viz. Moſes ſirnamed 
the Grammarian, David the philoſo- 
pher, and Mampræus. The Arme- 
nians, in 1666, procured an edition 
of the Bible in their language to be 
made at Amſterdam, under the direc- 


tion of an Armenian biſhop. Another 
was printed at Antwerp in 1670, by 
the procurement of Theodorus Patræus, 


and the New Teſtament ſeparately in 


1668. Tac. le Long, ubi ſupra. 


The Georgians have likewiſe a tranſla- 


tion of the Bible in the old Georgian 
language: but as this, language is 


known only to a very few perſons, and 
the people of the country are extreme- 
ly ignorant, there is ſcarce any one 
who either reads or underitands this 


verſion. _ 5 


Whilſt the Roman empire ſubſiſted in 


Europe, the reading of the ſcriptures 
in the Latin tongue, which was the 


univerſal language of that empire, pre- 
vailed every where. But ſince the face 
of affairs in Europe has been changed, 
and fo many different monarchies e- 
rected upon the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the Latin tongue has by de- 


grees grown into diſuſe; whence has 


_ ariſen a neceſſity of tranilating the Bible 
| Into the reſpective languages of each 
People ; and this has produced as 
many different verſions of the ſcrip- 
tures in the modern languages, as there 
are different nations profeſſing the 
chriſtian religion. 


Hence we meet 
with French, Italian, Spaniſh, Ger- 


man, Flemiſh, Daniſh, Sclavonian, Po- 
liſh, Bohemian, and Ruſſian or Muſco- 
vite Bibles; beſides the Anglo-Saxon 


and modern Engliſh and Iriſn Bibles. 


1 


manuſcript tranſlations of the Bible in 


by order of the emperor Charles V. in 


Maitre de Sacy, publiſhed in 1672, 
with explanations of the literal and ſpi. 


| the New 'Teſtaments in French, which 


the moſt remarkable is that of F. Ame- We 
lotte of the oratory, compoſed by the 5 


has produced no conſiderable various 


France at ſeveral times. 


of Paris and Meaux in 1702. 
hours, a jeſuit, with the aſſiſtance of 


Bin 

French Pinus. The oldeſt French 
Bible we hear of is the verſion of Peter 
de Vaux, chief of the Waldenſes, who 
lived about the year 1160. Raoul de 
Prefle tranſlated the Bible into French in 
the reign of Charles V. king of France, 
about the year 1380. Beſides theſe, 
there are ſeveral old French tranſl. 
tions of particular parts of the ſcrip. 
ture. The doors of Louvain pub- 
liſned the Bible in French at Louvain, 


1550. There is a verſion by Haac le 


ritual meaning of the text, which waz 
received with wonderful applauſe, 
and has been often reprinted. As to 


have been printed ſeparately, one of 


direction of ſome French prelates, and 
printed with annotations in the year 
1666, 1667, and 1670. The author 
pretends he had been at the pains to 
ſearch all the libraries in Europe, and 
collate the oldeſt manuſcripts. But in 
examining his work, it appears that he 


readings, which had not before been 
taken notice of either in the London 
Polyglot or elſewere. The New Teſ- 
tament of Mons, printed in 1665, with 
the archbiſhop of Cambray's permit- 
fon, and the king of Spain's licence, 
made a great noe in the world, It 
was condemned by pope Clement IX. 
in 1668, and by pope Innocent XI. in 
1679, and in ſeveral biſhoprics of 


Teſtament publiſhed at Trevoux in 


1702, by M. Simon, with literal and 


critical annotations upon difficult pal 
ſages, was condemned by the biſhops 
F. Bo- 


F. F. Michael Tellier, and Peter Ber- 
nier, jeſuits likewiſe, publiſhed a tranſ- 


lation of the New Teſtament in 1697 


but this tranſlation is for the moſt part 
harſh and obſcure, which was owing 


The New 


BIB 


s the author's keeping too ſtrictly to 
he Latin text from which he tranſlat- 


ib. article Bible. 


Ppubliſhed by proteſtant authors, one by 
Robert Peter Olivetan, printed at Ge- 


ESvith the corrections of John Calvin and 
others; another by Sebaſtian Caitalio, 
remarkable for particular ways of ex- 
preſſion never uſed by good judges of 
the language. John Diodati likewiſe 
publiſhed a French Bible at Geneva in 


method, in that he rather paraphraſes 


the text than tranſlates it. Faber Sta- 


commodated to the uſe of the reform- 
ed churches in Piedmont, and printed 


in 1534. Laſtly, M. John Le Clerc 


pvpubliſhed a New Teſtament in French at 


taken chiefly from Grotius and Ham- 
mond; but the ule of this verſion was 
prohibited in Holland by order of the 


IK. 
. 
8 4 


EZ the errors of Sabellius and Socinus. 
ws Calne, ubi ſupra.  _ | 


Nicolas Malerme, a benedictine monk, 
printed at Venice in 147 1. It was tranſ- 
lated from the Vulgate. The verſion of 


Anthony Brucioli, publiſhed at Venice 


in 1532, was prohibited by the council 


of Trent. The Calviniſts likewiſe have 


their Italian Bibles. There is one of 
Jchn Diodati in 1607 and 1641, and 
45 another of Maximus Theophilus in 


Z 1551, dedicated to Francis de Medicis | 
” The Jews of ltaly 
= have no intire verſion of the Bible in Ita- 


3 duke of Tuſcany, 


lian; the inquiſition conſtantly refu- 
ſing to allow them the liberty of print- 
ing one. lIIu. | 
= Spar; BIBLE. The firſt Spaniſh 
& Bible that we hear of, is that mention- 
ed by Cyprian de Valera, which he ſays 
Was publiſhed about the year 1500. 


. The Epiſtles and Goſpels were publiſh- 


ts \X 
3 
3 * 
25 
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ed in that language by Ambroſe de 
Monteſin in 1512; the whole Bible 
=_—_ 7 Long, ubi ſupra. Calmet, Diet. 


r here are likewiſe French tranſlations 


eva in 1535, and fince often reprinted 


1644; but ſome find fault with his 
pulenſis tranſlated the New Teſtament 
into French, which was reviſed and ac- 


360. 


Amſterdam in 1703, with annotations 


States-General, as tending to revive 
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by Caſſiodore de Reyna, a Calviniſt, 


in 1569; and the New Teſtament, 
dedicated to the emperor Charles V. 


by Francis Enzinas, otherwiſe called 
Driander, in 1543. The firſt Bible 
which was printed in Spaniſh for the 


_ uſe of the Jews, was that printed at 

Ferrara in 1553, in Gothic characters, 

and dedicated to Hercules d'Eft duke 
This verſion is very an- 
tient, and was probably in uſe among - 
the jews of Spain before Ferdinand and 
Iſabella expelled them out of their do- 


of Ferrara. 


minions in 1492. 76:4. ubi ſupra. 


German BiBLE. The firſt and moſt | 
antient tranſlation of the Bible in the 
German language, 1s that of Ulphilas _ 


biſhop of the Goths, about the year 


of Kings, which treat chiefly of war, 


Teſt it ſhould too much encourage the 
An 
imperfect manuſcript of this verſion 
was found in the abbey of Verden, 
near Cologn, written in letters of filver, 
for which reaſon it is called Codex Ar- 
genteus; and it was publiſhed by Fran- 
dTdis Junius in 1665. The oldeſt German 
8 Italian BIBLE. The firſt Italian Bible 
publiſhed by the Romaniſts, is that of berg, printed in 1447: but who the 
author of it was, is uncertain. John 
Emzer, chaplain to George duke of 
Saxony, publiſhed a verſion of the New 
Teſtament in oppoſition to Luther. 


martial humour of the Goths, 


printed Bible extant, is that of Nurem- 


There is a German Bible of John Eck- 


ius in 1537, with Emzer's New Teſta- 
ment added to it; and one by Ulem- 
bergius of Weſtphalia, procured by 
Ferdinand duke of Bavaria, and print- 


ed in 1630. Martin Luther, having 


employed eleven years in tranſlating. 
the Old and New Teſtament, publiſh- 


ed the Pentateuch in 1522, the hiſto- 
rical books and the Pialms in 1524, 


the books of Solomon in 1527, Iſaiah 
in 1529, the Prophets in 1531, and 


the other books in 1530: he publiſh- 
ed the New Teſtament in 1522. The 
learned agree, that his language 1s 


pure, and the verſion clear, and free 


g>< 


This biſhop left out the books 
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from intricacies : it was reviſed by ſe- 


veral perſons of quality, who were ma- 
ſters of all the delicacies of the German 


language. The German Bibles which 


have been printed in Saxony, Switzer- 
land, and elſewhere, are for the moſt 


part the ſame as that of Luther, with 


very little variation. In 1604, John 


Piſcator publiſhed a verſion of the Bi- 
ble in German, taken from that of Ju- 


nius and Tremellius: but his turn of 
expreſſion is purely Latin, and not at 
all agreeable to the genius of the Ger- 
man language: the Anabaptiſts have a 


German Bible printed at Worms in 


1529. John Crellius publiſhed his ver- 
ſion of the New Teſtament at Raco- 
via in 1630, and Felbinger his, at Am- 

ſterdam, in 1660. C ide. 


Flemiſo BixLE. The Flemiſh Bibles 
of the Romaniſts are very numerous, 
and for the moſt part have no author's 


name prefixed to them, till that of Ni- 
Colas Vinck, printed at Louvain in 
1548. The Flemiſh verſions made uſe 
ol by the Calviniſts till the year 1637, 
were copied principally from that of 
Luther. But the ſynod of Dort hav- 
ing in 1618 appointed a new tranſla- 
tion of the Bible into Flemiſn, depu- 
ties were named for the work, which 


was not finiſhed till the year 1637. 
_ Daniſh Bxryue. The firſt Daniſh Bi- 


= 


ble was publiſhed: by Peter Palladius, 
Olaus Chryſoſtom, john Synningius, 
and John, Maccabzus, in 15 


| 50, in 
hich they followed Luther's firſt Ger- 


man verſion. There are two other 
verſions, the one by John Paul Re- 
ſenius biſhop of Zealand, in 1605; 
the other, being the New Teſtament 
only, by John Michel, in 1524. 


Scocdiſh Brule. In 1534 Olaus and 
Laurence publiſned a Swedifh Bible 


from the German verſion of Martin 
Luther. It was reviſed in 1617, by 


order of king Guſtavus Adolphus, and 
was afterwards almoſt univerſally fol- 


lowed. © —_ | 
- Bohemian, Poliſh, Ruſſian or Muſco- 
wite, and Sclauonian BiBLEs. The 


240 
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Bohemians have a Bible tranſlated) 


eight of their doctor, whom they bi 
ſent to the ſchools of Wittemberg any Ml 


Baſil, on purpoſe to ſtudy the origin; 4 


languages. It was printed in Mon. ; 


via in the year 1539. The firſt Polit f 


verſion of the Bible, it is ſaid, was ti 
compoſed by Hadewich wife of Jage. 
lon, duke of Lithuania, who embrace! 
chriſtianity in the year 1390. In 159, 
there was a Poliſh tranſlation of th: 
Bible publiſhed at Cracow, which va 
the work of ſeveral divines of tha 
nation, and in which James Wieck, 1 
pal ſhare. Te 

proteſtants in 1596, publiſhed a Polin 
Bible from Luther's German verſion, | 
and dedicated it to Uladiſlaus IV. king 
of Poland. The Ruflians or Muſe | 
vites publiſhed the Bible in their la. 
guage in 1581. It was tranſlated fron 

the Greek by St. Cyril, the apoſtle c; 
the Sclavonians ; but this old ver 
too obſcure, Erneſt Gliik, wo 
had been carried priſoner to Moſcoy, 

after the taking of Narva, undertook: JR 
new tranſlation of the Bible in the Sc 
vonian ; who dying in 1705, the Cz 
Peter appointed ſome particular d. 
vines to finiſh the tranſlation : but we! 
ther it was ever printed, we can, 


jeſuit, had a princi 


bein 


ſay. 


Saxon. 


Erxgliſe-Saxon, and modern Engi 
BIBLES. If we enquire into the ver 
ſions of the Bible of our own county, 
we ſhall find that Adelm biſhop d 
Sherburn, who lived in 709, made u 
Engliſh-Saxon verſion of the Pſalm 
and that Eadfrid, or Ecbert, biſhop «| 
Lindisferne, who lived about the yer 
730, tranſlated ſeveral of the books «ja 
ſcripture into the fame languag ? 
( Balæus Script. Brit.) It is ſaid kh 
wiſe, that Venerable Bede, who dium 
in 735, tranſlated the whole Bible inn 
But Cuthbert, Bede's diſcipl 3 : | 
in the enumeration of his mal 
works, ſpeaks only of his tranſlation 
of the Goſpel ; and ſays nothing of h, 
reſt of the Bible.-(FoxiusPref. in Ru 
Ang. Sax. Oc. Acta 88. Ord. & Ben 
Some pretend, that king Alfred, wiv 5 | 


0 o 4 58a 55 
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lived in 890, tranſlated a great part of 
the ſcriptures. We find an old verſion 
in the Anglo-Saxon of ſeveral books of 
the Bible, made by Elfric abbot of 
Malmeſbury : it was publiſhed at Ox- 
ford, in 1699. There is an old Anglo- 
Saxon verſion of the four Goſpels, pub- 
liſhed by Matthew Parker, archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, in 1571, the author 


whereof is unknown. Dr. Mill ob- 


ſerves, that this verſion was made from 
a Latin copy of the old Vulgate. 


As to the Engliſh verſions of the Bible, 


the moſt antient is that of John de Tre- 


viſa, a ſecular prieſt, who tranſlated _ 
the Old and New Teſtament into Eng- 


lin, at the requeſt of Thomas lord 
Berkley: he lived in the reign of 
Richard II. and finiſhed his tranſla- 
tion in the year 1357. The ſecond 


author, who undertook this work, was 


the famous Wickliff, who lived in the 


reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. 
The manuſcript of his verſion is in ſe- 
veral libraries in England. In the year 
15 34, an Engliſh verſion of the Bible, 


1 partly by William Tindal, and 


partly by Miles Coverdale, was brought 
into England from Antwerp. The 
biſhops found great fault with this tranſ- 
lation; upon which a motion was made 
in convocation for an Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of the Bible, to be ſet up in all 


churches, This motion, though op- 
poſed by biſhop Gardiner and his par- 
ty, ſucceeded at laſt, The king gave + 


orders for ſetting about it with all poſ- 
ſible haſte, and within three years, the 
impreſſion of it was finiſhed. Crom- 


well procured a general warrant from 


the King, allowing all his ſubjects to 
read it; for which Crenmer wrote his 


thanks to Cromwell, * rejoicing to ſee 


the work of reformation now riſen in 
England, fince the word of God did 


© now ſhine over it all without a cloud.“ 


Cromwell likewiſe gave out injunc- 


tions, requiring the clergy to ſet up 


Bibles in all their churches, and to en- 
courage the people to read them. In 


1542, an act paſſed for reſtraining the 
ule of the Bible. The preamble ſets 


l . 


tw) . 
forth, that, many) ſeditious and igno- 
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rant people had abuſed the liberty 
granted them for reading the Bible, 
and that great diverſity of opinions, 
animoſities, tumults and ſchiſms had 


the miſchiefs ariſing from hence, it 
is enacted, that a certain form of or- 
thodox doctrine be ſet forth, as a 


W a Ya > CE * 


A 


* den to be read in any of the king's 


* dominions,” In the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. Fuller mentions another 
tranſlation of the Bible, printed in two 
editions; the firſt in 1549, the other in 
155 1, but neither of them divided in- 


to verſes. 


In the reign of queen Elizabeth came 
out the Biſhops Bible, ſo called, becauſe 
ſeveral of that order were concerned in 
that verſion. The work was divided 
into ſeveral parcels, and aſſigned to 
men of learning and character. Moſt 


of the diviſions are marked with great 


initial letters, ſignifying either the 
name, or the titles of the perſons em- 
ployed. Archbiſhop Parker had the 
principal direction of this affair; he 
reviſed the performance, and perhaps 
put the finiſhing hand to it. He like- 
wiſe employed ſeveral critics in the 


Hebrew and Greek languages, to re- 
view the old tranſlation, and compare 


it with the original. Collier's Eccle/.. 


Hit. 


James gave orders for a new one, not, 


as the preſace expreſies it, for a tranſ- 
lation altogether new, nor yet to make 
of a bad one a good one, but to make 


a good one better; or of many good 


ones, one beſt. Fifty - four learned per- 
ſons were appointed for this office by 
the king, as appears. by his letter to 
the archbiſhop, dated in 1604, which 


been occaſioned by perverting the 
ſenſe of the ſcripture. To retrieve 


* ſtandard of belief; and that Tindal's 
« falſe tranſlation of the Old and New 
* Teſtament be ſuppreſſed, and forbid- 


The laſt Engliſh Bible is that called 
King James's Bible, which proceeded 
from the Hampton-court conference in 
1603, where many exceptions be- 
ing made to the Biſhops Bible, king 
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was entered upon, it is probable ſeven 


of them were either dead or had de- 


clined the taſk, ſince Fuller's lift of the 


. tranſlators makes but forty-ſeven, who 


being ranged under fix diviſions, en- 


tered on their province in 1607. It 


was publiſhed in 1610, with a dedica- 


tion to king James, and a learned pre- 


face, and is commonly called King 
James's Bible. After this all the other 
verſions dropped, and fell into diſuſe, 

except the Epiſtles and Goſpels in the 


Common-Prayer book, which were 


ſtill continued, according to the biſhops 
tranſlation, till the alteration of the Li- 
turgy in 1661, and the Pſalms and 
hymns, which are to this day continued 


as in the old verſion. 


The judicious Selden, inhis Table-Talk, 
CG of the Bible, ſays, The 


« Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible is 


the beſt tranſlation in the world, and 
_ © renders the ſenſe of the original beſt, 
taking in for the Engliſh tranſlation 


© the biſhops Bible, as well as king 
© James's. The tranſlators in king 
© James's time took an excellent way. 


© drew Downs) and then they met to- 


© gether, and one read the tranſlation, 
© the reſt holding in their hands ſome 
Bible either of the learned tongues, or 


French, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. If they 


found any fault, they ſpoke; if not, 


© he read on.“ 


of Kilmore ſet on foot a tranſlation of 


the Old Teſtament into the Iriſh lan- 
guage; the New Teſtament and the 
A 1 having been before tranſlated 
into that language. The biſhop a 


pointed one King to execute this work, 


who, not underſtanding the oriental 
languages, wa obliged to tranſlate it 
from the Engliſh: 'Ihis work was re- 


1 


being three years before the tranſlation 


——— — — 
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ceived by Bedell, who after having 
compared the Irith tranſlation with the 


Engliſh, compared the latter with the 


Hebrew, the lxx. and the Italian ver- 


ſion of Diodati. When this work was 


finiſhed, the biſhop would have been 
| himſelf at the charge of the impreſſion, 
but his deſign was topped upon ad-. 
vice given to the lord lieutenant and 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, that it 


would prove a ſhameful thing for a 


nation to publiſh a Bible tranſlated by 
ſuch a deſpicable hand as King. How- 
ever the manuſcript was not loſt, for it 


went to preſs in the year 1685. 


- 


BIBLIOTHECA, a library. The 


ſcripture (Ezra v. 17. and vi. 1.) ſpeaks 
of a library of the kings of Perſia, which 
ſome imagine to have conſiſted of the 


hiſtorians of that nation, and of me- 


moirs of the affairs of ſtate : but in ef- 


fect it appears rather to have been a 
depoſitory of laws, charters and ordi- 
nances of the kings. Chamberss Dia, 
Voc. Library. The Hebrew text calls it 
the houſe of the treaſures, and afterwards, 
the houſe of the rolls, where the trea- 
| ſures were laid up; but the Septua- 
That part of the Bible was given to 

him who was moſt excellent in ſuch 
a tongue, (as the Apocrypha to An- 


gint have it # Tai; GISNMοο %. i. e. in 
the Bibliotheca's, or Libraries. We do 
not read, that there were any libraries 
formed among the old Hebrews before 
the time of Nehemiah and Judas Mac- 


cabæus. But Calmet thinks, that the 
annals of the kings of Judah and Iſrael, 
which are mentioned after fo ſummary 


a manner in the books of Kings and 


Chronicles, may be conſidered as ſo 
King James's Bible is that now read 
by authority in all the churches of 
bt NC TTY ny 

 _ ſriſþ BiyLe, Towards the middle 
of the ſixteenth century Bedell biſhop 


many libraries. Solomon complained 
ſo early as his time, that there were no 


end of making books. He himſelf 
had indeed written a great many; 


(Eccl. xii. 12. and 1 Kings iv. 32, 33.) 
and among other effects of his magni- 
ficence, it is thought very probable, 
that he did not forget to compoſe a 
large and royal library. It is particu- 
larly remarked in the ſecond book of 


Maccabees, (ii. 13.) that Nehemiah 


founded a large library in Jeruſalem, 
compoled of the acts of the kings, the 
prophets, and of Dayid, and the e pills 

e 
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of the kings concerning the hol 
gifts. Judas Maccabzus (76id.) imi- 
tated the diligence of Nehemiah. He 
collected what the war with Antiochus 
Epiphanes had difperſed, and repaired 
what that had deftroyed, 
BICHRI, the father of Sheba, who 


David. 2 Sam. xx. 1, 2, &c, 


Nabe the Jexreclite, 2 Kings 
ir. 26 HE LS 


Vilt. 14. . 


to Ahaſuerus, who having conſpired 
againſt the king his maſter, was diſco- 
vered by Mordecai. Eſt. ii. 2 1. 


friends, deſcended from Shuah, 
of Abraham by Keturah, * 
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| | was given to the Levites of Kohath's 
| ally. FE. vL 50 ooo 
BILGAH, principal of the fifteenth 
, band of prieſts eſtabliſhed by David. 
. J..... tf 
5 BILHAH, Rachel's handmaid given 
© by her to her huſband Jacob, as a con- 
, cubinary wife, that, at leaſt, through 
* her means, ſne might have a ſon. Gen. 
XXX. 3, 4, &c. Bilhah conceived and 
fo brought forth Dan, ſo named by 
d Rachel; and in a proper ſpace of time 
10 another, whom ſhe called Naphtali. 
lt WR BIND. To bind and Iocſe, are taken 
in ſeripture for condemning and ab- 
. ſolving. I will give unto thee the 
u. keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
le, whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on earth, 
; * ſhall be bound in heaven; and what- 
u- * ſoever thou ſhalt looſe on earth, ſhall 
of be looſed in heaven.“ Matt. xvi. 19. 
iah By binding and looſing in the language 
* ot the Jews, is underſtood likewite per- 
the 


mitüung and forbidding ; or declaring 


BIN Ms 1 


in bonds and in 
was remarkable in his rebellion againſt 


BIDK AR, captain of the guards to 
Jehu king of Iſrael. He was com- | 
manded by this prince to caſt the body heart, and tie them about thy neck ;* 
and again, (vii. 3.) * Bind them upon 
_ © thy fingers, and write them upon the 
: £00,020, „ / 
BIGAVI, the name of two men wo 
returned from Babylon. Ez. ii. 2. and from his wife, having married her con- 


of Jehoram, ſon of Ahab, into the field 


BIG THAN, an officer of the guards 5 


BILEAM, a city in the tribe of Ma- 
naſſeh, on the other ſide of Jordan. It 


any thing in a judicial manner to be 


B 1 R 


y permitted or forbidden; and in 1 


weer of their doctors, they put 
eys into their hands, with theſe words, 
Receive the power of binding and 
looſing. To bind is uſed for putting 
priſon. We are 
* come to bind Samſon,” (Judges xv. 
10.) that is, to make him a priſoner. 
To bind the law upon one's hand for 


a ſign, (Deut. vi. 8.) and (Prov. vi. 21.) 


* Bind my commandments upon thine 


BINNUl, an Iſraelite who ſeparated 


trary to the law, Ezra x. 30. 


BIRD, one of the ſix general claſſes 
of animals, the characters of which, ac- 


.cording to Linnzus, are, that their 
bdbady is covered with feathers, and that 
BILD Ab, the Shuite, one of Job's they have two legs, two wings, and a 


the ſon 


beak of a firm bony or horny tex- 


ture; add to this, that the females are 
all oviparous. The knowledge of birds, 


of the orders and genera into which 
they are ſubdivided, and of their na- 
tures, uſes, figures, &c. conſtitutes a 
particular ſcience under the name of 
ornithology. Fe = 

The ſtructure and oeconomy of birds 
are in many reſpects different from 


_ thoſe of their fellow-biped man, and | 


of their fellow brutes the quadrupeds z 


having ſome f robs which thoſe want; 
and being without others, which they 


have; beſides you variations in the 
contrivance of parts, which are com- 
mon to both, all wiſely adapted to 
their different conditions and manners 
of life. Among the parts peculiar to 
birds, Drake reckons firſt the bill, 
which ſerves them both in lieu of lips 


and teeth, wherewith the rapacious 


tear their meat, the granivorous crack 


their ſeeds, and, ſeparating the pulp 


with the tongue, throw out the huſk. 
Secondly, a horny membrane to draw _ 
over and cover the eyes, and fave them 

from the annoyance of thorns and 
buſhes, much lil that which frogs ate 
R 2 Oo | furniſhed 
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. BIR 
forniſhed with, to ſecure their eyes 
from mud and dirt. To which may 

thirdly be added, feathers and wings, 
for cloathing and flight. . 
The parts not to be found in birds are 


teeth, lips, and an external ear; lac- 


teal veſſels; kidneys, and a bladder of 


urine, which they can be without, as 


they have but little moiſture in their 


bodies, do but rarely drink, and this 


only to moiſten their food; a ſeptum 
tranſverſum, the want of which is ſup- 
plied by the peculiar diſpoſition of the 
Birds have been uſually divided into 
terreſtrial and aquatic, or land and water 
birds: but this ſubdiviſion is too ge- 


neral, as well as indeterminate; a 


much more certain diſtinction of birds 
is founded on the different ſhapes and 
ſtructure of their beaks, from which 

alone they are naturally arranged under 
the ſix following orders. 1. The acci- 


pitres, or thoſe which have the beak 15.) but others maintain, that there 


uncinated or hooked. 2. The picz, 


or thoſe with convex and compreſſed 


beaks. 3. The anſeres, or thoſe with 


dentated or ſerrated beaks. 4. The 
ſcolopaces, or thoſe furniſhed with ſub- 
cylindric and obtuſe beaks. 5. The 
gallinæ, comprehending ſuch birds as 
have the beak of a conic form, but 
crooked, and the upper chap imbri- 
cated. 6. The paſſeres, or thoſe with 
conic and attenuated beaks. Linnei 
Sy/t. Nat. fe op | 25 | 
We meet with ſeveral other diſtinctions 
of birds taken from their manner of 


feeding; as carnivorous ones, or birds 


of prey; frugivorous and granivorous 
birds, or ſuch as feed on fruits, and the 
ſeeds of various plants; inſectivorous 
birds, or thoſe which feed principally 
on inſects, and ſo in other caſes. 
Among the Hebrews, birds were offer- 
ed in ſacrifice upon many occaſions: 
for example, in the ſacriſice ordained 
for ſin, he who had not a lamb or a 


kid, might offer two turtles, or two 


young pigeons 3 one for a ſin-pffering, 
the other for a burnt-oſtering. Lev. v. 


77 8, ꝙ 10. Theſe hy preſented to the 
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wood that is upon the fire. 


5 


BIR 
prieſt, who offered that firſt which waz 
for the ſin-offering, and wrung off his 
head from his neck, but did not divide 
it aſunder; the other he was to offer 
for a burnt- offering according to the 
manner. In another place, (Lev. i. 
14, 15, 16.) Moſes relates more at 
length the manner wherein the ſacri- 
fice of fowls was performed, The prieſt 
took that which was appointed for the 
burnt-offering, brought it unto the al. | 
tar, wrung off its head, and burnt it, 
on the altar; and the blood thereof he 
wrung out at the ſide of the altar; and | 
he plucked away his crop with his fea- 
thers, and caſt it beſide the altar on the 
eaſt part, by the place of the aſhes: 
and he clove it with the wings there- 
of, but did not divide it aſunder; and 
he burnt it upon the altar, upon the 
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Some interpretęrs will have it, that the 
head of the bird was pulled off: (ib. 


was only a hole opened with the nails 
between the head and the throat, with- K 
out ſeparating intirely the head from 
the body. The text of Moſes does 
not intimate what was done with the 
body thus ſeparated; and it is obſer- 
ved, that when Abraham offered birds 
for a burnt-offering, he did not cut 
them aſunder, (Gen. xv. 10.) but plac- 
ed them intire upon the other victims 
which he ſacrificed. In the other places 
where Moſes ſpeaks of the ſacrifices of 
birds, he does not command the heads 
to be plucked off, See Lev. v. 7, 8. 
When a man, who had been ſmitten 
with a leproſy, was healed, he came to 
the entrance into the camp of Iſrael 
and the prieſt went out in order to di 
cover whether he were well cured, 
Lev. xiv. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. After this 
the leprous perion came into the door 
of the tabernacle, and offered two 
ſparrows, or two birds alive and pure, 
whereof it was lawful to eat; he made 
a wiſp with the branches of cedar d 
hyſſop, tied together with a thread, 9! Wt 
ſcarlet ribbon ; he filled an earthen p 
with running water, 10 that the bo 
N 9 


BIR 


rieſt, dipping the bunch of hyſſop 
bee Feder > the water, {| pnallel the 
leper with it, who was healed, after 
which he let the living ſparrow looſe, 
that it might fly where it pleaſed. _ 
Moſes, (Deut. xxii. 6, 7. in order to 
inſpire the Iſraelites with humanity, 


| X requires them, if they find a bird's neſt, 


not to take the dam with the young, 


but to ſuffer the old one to fly away, 


and take the young only; that, ſays 


2 | he, it may be well with thee, and 
c chat thou mayſt prolong thy days.” 


As to what relates to the diſtinction of 
clean and unclean birds, according to 
the law, the reader is defired to conſult 


Leviticus xi. 13—24. and Deut. xiv. 


particular bird mentioned in ſcripture, 
under its proper head in the courſe of 


== this work. Yo g 
= BIRSHA, king of Gomorrah, who 
Was at war with Chedorlaomer and his 
allies. Gen. xiv. 2. See the article 


7 CHEDORLAOMER, 


* IX Ezekiel xvi. 3. Thy birth and nati- 
ds WE © vity is of Canaan ;* that is, thy root 
cut whence thou didſt ſpring, the rock 
ac. whence thou waſt caſt, the place where 
m thou greweſt up, the company and 
ce commerce thou didſt uſe, all were of 
the land of Canaan ; thy original is no 
ads WY better than the worſt of nations, tou 
» 5. WE bafſt their vicious natures, manners and 
ten practices, and art as vile and as ob- 
<0 e noxious to my curſe as they are. This 
tach word is alſo taken myſtically for the 
di. ſolicitous endeavours and ſtrivings of 
red, WY the chriſtian primitive church, to pro- 
tus pagate the chriſtian religion and true 
doo! BE holineſs : as in Rev. xii. 2. And ſhe 
tuo g © cried travailing in birth.“ | 
ure, 


hunger and fatigue, earneſtly deſired 


" BIRTH, beſides its literal fignifica- 


(Matt. i. 18.) is taken figuratively, for 


one's natural and finful ſtate; as in 


Bix TH-RNIAHr, or PrRIMOGENT- 
TURE, the fight of the firſt-born, or 


eldeſt ſon or child. Efau returning one 


day from hunting, quite ſpent with 


ol 
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or the bird was mingled with it; then 


11, 12. and what has been ſaid of each 


tion of my born and brought forth, 


BIS 


Jacob (Gen. xxv. 29. eq.) to give him 


a meſs of ſome lentil-pottage, which 
he had prepared for himſelf: but this 


Jacob denied him, but upon condition, 


of reſigning over his birth-right to him, 


which Eſau agreed to, as will be ſeen 
more particularly under the article 
Esav. F | 


The birth-right, or right of primoge- 
niture, had many privileges annexed to 
it. The firſt-born was conſecrated to 
the Lord, (Ex. xxii. 29.) had a double 
portion of the eſtate alloted him, Deut. 
xxi. 17.) had a dignity and authority * 
over his bretheren, (Gen. xlix. 3.) ſuc- 
ceeded in the government of the fa- 
mily or kingdom, (2 Chr. xxi. 3.) and 
as ſome,. with good reaſon, imagine, 
ſucceeded to the prieſthood 


government in matters eccleſiaſtical. 
Jacob had a right to challenge the par- 
ticular blefling of his dying parent; 


he had the covenant which God made 
with Abraham, that from his loins 
Jeſus Chriſt ſhould come, conſigned to 
him. And what is more, theſe prero- 


gatives were not confined to his perſon 


only, but deſcended to his lateſt poſte- 
rity, in caſe they comported themſelves 
fo as to deſerve them. Pool's Annot. 


and Le Clerc's Comment. 


The prerogative of his birth-right was 


forfeited to Reuben, by the expreſs ſen- 


tence of his father Jacob, in his bene- 
diction to all his children, (Gen. xlix, 
1. &c.) for the crime of inceſt in po- 
luting his father's bed, whereby his 
tribe continued all along in obſcurity, 
while the prieſthood was conferred on 
Levi, the government on Judah, and 
the double portion on Joleph, to de- 
ſcend to their reſpective tribes. See 


REUBEN. 


B ISHLAM, one of the king of Per- 
ſia's officers or this fide the Euphrates, 
who with ſeveral others wrote to king 
Artaxerxes, deſiring him to give his or- 
ders to the Jews, not to proceed any far- 


ther with the building of the temple. 


Ewan. . e | 

BISHOP, in Hebrew, PPD, Pekid, 
in Greek Ex, and in Latin Epi 
| R 3 | | $ copus, 


or chief 
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copus, ſignifies an overſeer, or one who 
has the inſpection and direction of any 
thing. Nehemiah (xi. 22.) ſpeaks of 
the overſeer of the Levites at Jeruſa- 
lem, which the lxx tranſlate Ezicxzoro; 
Atvirav, and the author of the Vulgate 
Epiſcopus Levitarum. The Athenians 
gave this name to the perſon who pre- 
- © ed in their courts of juſtice, and the 
digeſt to thoſe magiſtrates who had the 
inſpection of the bread-market, and 
other things of this nature. But the 
moſt common notion of the word bi- 
Mop. is that which occurs to us in the 
Acts, (xx. 28.) and in St. Paul's Epiſ- 
tles, (Philip. i. 1. 1 Tim. iii. 2. Tit. i. 
7.) where it ſignifies the principal and 


with other inferior and ſubordinate paſ- 
tors under him aint, 

St. Peter, in his firſt Epiſtle, (ii. 25.) 
calls Jeſus Chriſt the ſhepherd and bi- 
ſhop of our ſouls; and St. Paul (1. Tim. 


Ui. 1, 2, &c.) deſcribes the qualities 


requiſite in a biſhop after this manner: 
If a man deſire ho ofhce of a biihop, 


then muſt be blameleſs, the huſband 
of one wife, vigilant, ſober, of good 
behaviour, given to hoſpitality, apt 
do teach, not given to wine, no ſtriker, 


not greedy of filthy lucre, but pa- 
tient, not a brawler, not covetous, 


5 BITTERN, in ornithology, the ar- 


lea Stellaris of zoologiſts, a ſingular 
bird, about the ſize of the common 
heron, but very different in the colour- 


ing; the crown of the head is black, 
and there is alſo a black ſpot on each 


the back and upper part are elegantly 
variegated with black, brown, and 


grey, in a beautiful arrangement. For 


the generical characters of this bird, ſee 
the article Heron. Tr = 


This ſpecies is common in fen-coun- 


with ſkulking among the reeds and 
ſedge ; and its uſual poſture is with the 
head and neck erect, and the beak 
pointed directly upwards ; it will ſuffer 


perſons to come very near it without 


riſing, and has been known to ſtrike 
at boys and at ſportſmen, when wound. 
ed and unable to make its eſcape. It 


flies principally towards the duſk of | 


the evening, and then riſes in a very 
ſingular manner, by a ſpiral aſcent, till 


it is quite out of fight. It makes a 


very odd noiſe as it 1s among the reeds, 


and a very different one, though ſuf. 


ficiently ſingular one too, as it riſes on 
the ne in the night. Willoughly! 


Ornithology, &c | 
Iſaiah, (xiv. 23.) propheſying the de- 


ſtruction of Babylon, ſays, that the 


Lord * will make it a poſſeſſion for the 


7 bittern, and pools of water ;' and 
firſt paſtor of ſome conſiderable church, 


Zephaniah, (ii.14.) N againk 
Nineveh, ſays, and the flocks ſhall 
© lie down in the midſt of her; all the 


© beaſts of the nations, both the cor- 


« morant and the bittern ſhall lodge 


nin the upper lintels of it; their voice 
* ſhall fing in the windows.“ 
_ BITUMEN. See AsPhar. 


s£ h BLASPHEMV, an immediate of. 
he deſireth a good thing. A biſhop 


fence againſt God, either by aſcribing 


to him any thing unbecoming his d- 


vine nature, or by derogating from his 


attributes, in aſcribing that to the crea- 


ture which is only due to the creator, 


St. Auguſtin takes blaſphemy to conſiſ 
in ſpeaking evil or reproachful words 


of the Deity ; and Wood (in his 1nfti- 
tutes) defines blaſphemy, a detracting 
from God that power or goodness 


which belongs to his nature; or attri- 


bating to God ſomething that is not 


agreeable to his eſſential attributes. 
| This fin was puniſhed among the Jews, 
tice about the angle of the mouth; by ſtoning the offender. + He that 

blaſphemeth the name of the Lord 


* ſhall ſurely be put to death, (Lev. 


* Xxlv. 16.) and all the congregation 


_ © ſhall certainly ſtone him.“ After con- 
viction, the criminal was led to execu- Wi 


. | oo tion without the camp, where the wit- 
tries, but not fo elſewhere; it js met 


neſſes were firſt to lay their hands upon 
his head, in teſtimony of the truth et 
their evidence, which ceremony w# 


peculiar to the puniſhment of this of 


lence, They uſed at the fame 1 
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thy own head, which thou haſt 
© brought upon thyſelf, by thy own 


guilt. After which the blaſphemer 


was ſtoned to death by the whole con- 


What the blaſphemy againſt the Holy 


Ghoſt is which is pronounced unpar- 
donable, (Matt. x11. 31.) has been much 
= controverted. Some hold it to be lap- 
= {mg into idolatry ; others, denying 


Chriſt ; others, oppoſing the divinity 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; others, in attribu- 
ting the miraculous works of the Holy 


Ghoſt to the operation of the devil ; 
of this laſt opinion is Mr. Broughton. 
I we conſider the ſcripture account of 


that fin, ſays this author, (Dz@. of Relig. 
voc. Blaſph.) nothing can be plainer, 


than that it is to be underſtood of the 
Phariſees imputing the miracles wrought 


by the power of the Holy Ghoſt to 
the power of the devil. Our Lord 


had juſt healed one poſſeſſed of a devil; 
upon which the Phariſees gave this 


malicious turn to the miracle. This 


© fellow doth not caſt out devils, but 
by Beelzebub, the prince of the de- 
= © yils.* 15. ver. 22. This led our Sa- 


viour to diſcourſe of the ſin of blaſ- 
phemy, and to tell his diſciples, 


Wherefore I ſay unto you, All man- 
ner of fin and blaſphemy ſhall be 
= *©* forgiven unto men, but the fin againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt ſhall not be forgiven 
EZ © unto them.“ The Phariſees there- 
fore were the perſons charged with this 
ſin; and the ſin itſelf conſiſted in aſcrib- 
ing what was done by the finger of 
EZ God to the agency of the devil; and 


the reaſon why our Lord pronounced it 
unpardonable is plain, becauſe the 
Jews, by withſtanding the evidence of 


EE miracles, reſiſted the ſtrongeſt means 
ol their conviction. From all which it 
will follow, that no perſon can now be 
EZ guilty of the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
in the ſenſe in which our Saviour ori- 
EZ pray intended it, though there may 


e ſins which bear a very near reſem- 


N : b blance to it. 


5 „ 
this form, © Let thy blood be upon 


+ + 
BLESSING, or BEN EDT Tro, 2 


word whereby the Hebrews often un- 


derſtand the preſent uſually ſent from 


one friend to another. Thus, when 
Achſah, the daughter of Caleb, (Joſh. 
xv. 19.) petitioned her father to give 


her a field, ſhe ſaid, Give me a bleſ- 


* ſing.” When Abigail carried David 
a preſent, (1 Sam, xxv. 27.) ſhe called: 
it a bleſſing, which his handmaid had 
brought. The reaſon whereofis thought 
to be, that preſents are uſually attend- 


ed with good wiſhes and compliments. 


Beſides theſe inſtances of private bleſ- 
ſings among the Jews, there are others 
of a more public and folemn nature. 


Thus Moſes directs Aaron the high 
prieſt to bleſs the people. On this 
* wiſe ſhall ye bleſs the children of 
* Iſrael, ſaying unto them; The Lord 


© bleſs thee, and keep thee, the Lord 


make his face to ſhine upon thee ; 
the Lord lift up his countenance = 1 


N 


o 


and their families. Gen. xxvii. 49. 


God ordained, that when the children 
of Iſrael ſhould arrive in the promiſed 
land, the whole multitude ſhould af- 
ſemble between mount Ebal and 
mount Gerizim, and that bleſſings 


ſhould be pronounced, from mount 


Gerizim, on thoſe who obſerved the 


law ; and curſes, from mount Ebal, on 


thoſe who violated it. Deut. xi. 9. 
This Joſhua (viii. 30, 31.) performed, 
after he had conquered part of the 
land of Canaan. Bleſſing likewiſe fig- _ 
nifies abundance. Jacob wiſhes his 
ſon Joſeph *© the bleſſings of heaven 
above, or rain and dew in abun- 
dance; bleſſings of the deep, that 
© lieth under, or water from the 
ſprings; © bleſlings of the breaſts, and 

© of the womb,” fruitful women and 
cattle, Gen. xlix. 25. For the cere- 


mony of pronouncing the bleſſings and 


curſes from the mounts Ebal and Geri- 


zim, ſee the article Ear. 


R 4 | BLIND- 


on thee, and give thee peace. Numb. 
iv. 23. The prophetical writings are 
full of bleſſings. The patriarchs on 
their death-bed bleſſed their children 
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. 
BLINDNESS. Moſes forbids the 
putting any thing before the blind 
with a deſign of making them fall. 
Thou ſhalt not put a ſtumbling block 
before the blind,” (Lev, xix. 14.) 
which may be underſtood ſimply and 
literally ; or as if Moſes had thereby 
recommended that humanity and cha- 

rity which ſhould be ſhewn to them 
who want light and counſel, to put 
' thoſe in the way who are in danger of 
going out of it; to inſtruct the igno- 
rant, and not to offend the poor and 
weak. Moſes ſeems ta explain his 
meaning in Deuteronomy (xxvii. 18.) 
where he ſays, Curſed be he that 
maketh the blind to wander out 
„ ͤ d HH ot; 
The Jebuſites, in the way of inſult to 
David and his army who beſieged Je- 
ruſalem, called out to him in theſe 
words, (2 Sam. v. 6.) Except thou 


* take away the blind and the lame, 
„ thou ſhalt not come in hither;F 


thereby ſignifying, that they deſired 


none but the blind and the lame to 


defend the place; and as if in reality 
they truſted the defence of their city 
to theſe alone; and in order to ſhew 

their contempt of David and his army 


the more, they produced ſuch perſons 


upon the walls. Jeruſalem notwith- 
landing was carried, and David for- 


gave none of thoſe blind and lame 


people who inſulted him: He ſmote 
7 the lame and the blind that were 
* hated of David's ſoul.“ Job (xxix. 
15.) ſays, that he had been eyes to the 


a blind, that he had given good advice 
to thoſe who ſtood in need of it, that 


he had taken pains to ſet them right, 
who, through want of light and un- 
derſtanding, had gone aſtray. Our 
Saviour, . almoſt in the fame ſenſe, 
_ ſays, (Matt. xv. 14.) that if the blind 
lead the blind, they ſhall both fall 
into the ditch, His deſign was to 
deſcribe the preſumption of the Pha- 
riſecs, who, as blind as they were in 
the way of God, yet pretended to lead 
others. Again, C tells them in ano- 
the: place, (John ix. 40, 41.) that he 


[ 248 } 


8 
came into the world to the end, that 
* they who ſee not might ſee, and 
* that they who ſee might be made 
* blind and as the Phariſees. per- 


ceived that this ſaying was aimed at 
them, *. replied, * Are we blind 
le anſwered them, If ye 


* alſo? 
were blind, ye ſhould have no fin; 


but now ye ſay, We fee, fin re. 
* maineth.” That is, if you had been 
ſincere and humble enough, to ac- 


knowledge that you wanted light, 


and had you addreſſed yourſelves to 


him who is the light of the world, 
you might have avoided fin, &c. 


One of the principal characters of the 
Mefliah, taken notice of in the pro- 
phets, (Iſai. xxix. 18. xxxv. 5. xlii. 


16.) is, that the blind ſhall be en- 
lighteaed by him. This therefore 
Jeſus Chrift propoſed to the obſerva- 
tion of John's diſciples, who came 
from their maſter, to be informed 
whether he were the perſon they ex- 
pected. Tell John, ſays he to them, 


what you have ſeen and heard; (Matt. 


Xi. 5.) The blind ſee, the deaf re- 
ceive their hearing, &c. The evan- 
geliſts have preſerved the memory of 
more miraculous cures than one which 
were wrought by our Saviour on the 
. e 
BLOOD, a red liquor, circulating 
through the arteries, veins, and other 


veſlels of animal bodies; and ſerving 


for the ſupport of life and nouriſhment 
of all their parts. God from the begin- 
ning of the world forbad the eating of 
blood alone, or of blood mixed with 
fleſh ; that is to ſay, creatures ſuffocated 
and killed, without drawing their blood 
from them, becauſe the foul of the 


creature is in its blood: (Gen.ix.4—b. 


Lev. xvit.10—14, and Deut.x11.23,— 
25.) that is to ſay, the animal life does 
ſo depend upon the blood, that no 
creature can hve without it. Dr. Wil 
lis endeavours to prove, that the blood 
being animate, this animation of lite 
depends upon its being kindled, inſo- 
much as the common affections of 
fire and flame belong to the blood, 

55 though 
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though its vital flame do not appear 
to ſight, by reaſon its form is ſubor- 


dinate to another ſuperior form, viz. 


dme ſoul of the animal. Hence pro- 
cced the ſeveral acceptations of the 


1249 


10.) to obtain a ſignal and bloody 
victory. The moon ſhall be changed 


into blood, (Joel ii. 31.) that is, ir 
ſhall appear red like blood. I ſaid 


© unto thee, even when thou waſt in 


word blood in the ſcriptures. 1. lt 1s 5 thy blood, Live: (Ezek. xvi. 6.) I ſaw 


taken for life, God will require the 
blood of man, that is to ſay, will 
BZ puniſh murder in what manner ſoever 
it ſhall happen; His blood ſhall be 


W * upon us, let them impute his death 


to us. The voice of Abel's blood 


N ſccrieth unto the Lord, the murder 


committed upon his body requireth 
vengeance, &c. 2. Blood is taken 
for relation or natural deſcent. John 
i. 13. 3. Blood is applied to the men- 
ſtrual diſorder common to vo nen; 
(Lev. xx. 18. xv. 24.) and alſo to thoſe 


incidents natural to them at the time 


5 of delivery. 25. xii. 4. 4. Fleſh and blood 


VB} are often ſet in oppoſition to prudence 


and reaſon ; thus, (Matt. xvi. 17.) 
EZ « Fleſh and blood hath not revealed 
EZ < it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven: and (1 Cor. xv. 50.) 
EZ * Fleſh and blood cannot inherit the 
XZ * kingdom of God,” &c. 5. Wine is 
called the pure blood of the grape; 
deut. xxxii. 14.) and it is ſaid, (Gen. 
Klix. 11.) That Judah fhall waſh his 


75 * parment in the blood of grapes. 
6. David ſaid he would not drink the 


blood of his heroes, (1 Chr. xi. 19.) 
who had expoſed their lives to brin 
him water from the well of Bethlehem; 


5 that is to ſay, he would not drink that 
water which was ſo likely to coſt them 


their lives. 7. Zipporah, (Ex. iv. 25, 
206.) when the had circumciſed her 
ſoꝛns, in order to preſerve them from 
death, calls her huſband Moſes a huſ- 


band of blood, that is, a cruel and 


flanguinary man, who was the innocent 

cauſe oF the effuſion of his ſons 
The word blood is taken in various 
other ſignifications in holy writ, as 
= * to build a town with blood,” (Heb. 
u. 12.) that is to ſay, with oppreſſion, 
and the blood of the unhappy; to 
wach one's feet in blood,” (Pfal. lvili. 


thee all over polluted with the blood 
of thy birth, and ſaid unto thee, not- 
withſtanding this impurity which is 
upon thee, I will give thee life. As 
for thee alſo, by the blood of thy 


covenant I have ſent forth thy pri- 
* ſoners out of the pit, wherein there 
is no water. Zechar. ix. 11. The 
prophet here ſpeaks of Jeſus Chriſt. 


The interpretation, according to F. 

Calmet, is as follows. Thou haſt de- 
livered thy captives, the holy fathers 
who were in hell; thou haſt redeemed 


them with the blood of thy covenant 


which thou haft ſhed for them. This 


is generally the ſenſe of popith com- 
mentators upon this place, but the 
generality of proteſtant commentators 


underſtand theſe as the words of 
Chriſt to the Jewiſh church. Some 
explain it of the deliverance of the 


Hebrews out of Egypt. God relieved 


them out of this priſon by the blood 
of his covenant, of his paſchal lamb. . 
That blood is in any one's hands, 
upon any one's head, &c. it is ob- 


ſerved, are expreſſions which are all 


better underſtood by the particular 


energy that goes along with them, 


than by all the comments that can be 


made to explain them. 


The blood of Jeſus Chriſt is the price 
of our ſalvation; it is by his blood 
that he hath purchaſed his church. 
| It is by the merit of 
his blood, that we acquire juſtifica- 


Acts xx. 28. 


tion and the remiſſion of our ſins. 


We are juſtified by his blood 
ö and again, We have 
* redemption rough his blood? 


(Rom. v. ., 


Eph. i. 7, and Colofi. 1. 14. By his 
blood he hath pacified all things in 
heaven and earth : * And (having made 


« peace through the blood of his croſs) _ 
s — him to reconcile all things, &c. 


Coloſſ. i. 20. By his blood 
N . entered 


e hath 


for us. Heb. ix. 12. 


wh 
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| beaſt was by 


B OC 


| * 1 and procured ad- 
miſſion for us; By his own blood he 
entered in once into the holy place, 
6 having obtained eternal redemption 


s blood is 
the blood of the new and everlaſting 


covenant, ſhed for the ſins of man- 
kind, which is drank by us, and is 


an earneſt to us of W Ys 15. 
SS JD 
7 BOANEROEs, the name given by 


our Saviour to the ſons of Zebedee, 


James and John, (Mark iii. 17.) on 


Account, it is thought, of their requeſt 
to him, that he would call fire from 


heaven and reduce certain villages 
belonging to the Samaritans to aſhes, 


which had refuſed to entertain them. 


Luke ix. 53, 54. The term Boa- 
nerges, it it obſerved, is neither He- 
brew nor Syriac. There is ſome rea- 
ſon to believe that the Greek tran- 


|  fators have not copied it exactly, and 


| that inſtead of boanerges, it ſhould 
be Baue: regem, i. e. Son of thunder, 


or Bane-reges, Son of tempeſt, or laſtly, 


that Boanerges may be a corrupt way 

_ uſed by the Galilzans of pronouncing 
Bane- reges. 

BOAR, « commonly ſignifies ; a male 

2 that has not been gelt. This 


clean. The Pſalmiſt (xxx. 13.) com- 
plains that the boar out of the wood 
doth waſte the Lord's vine; which is 


5 underſtood of Sennacherib, or Nebu- 
| chadnezzar, or Antiochus e 


Who ravaged Judea. : 

B BOAZ, Bonaz, or Booz. 
dhe article Booz. 
BOCHIM, the place of weepers. 


See 


And an angel of the Lord came from 
4 Gilgal to Bochim.“ Judg. ii. 1. 
There is mention of the fame place 


in 2 Sam. v. 24. When thou heareſt 
the ſound on the top 


Pſalmiſt (Ixxxiv. 6.) ſeems to ſpeak 
of the ſame place, when he ſays, 
Who Bong through the vale of Baca 
or miſery.” Others tranſlate the He- 
brow Bochum, Mulberry-trees, o or Fear. 


1 2501 
trees, and inſtead of the vale or place 
of tears, read the vale or 


found them. Now it was not lawful 


bernacle, which- then was at Shiloh, 


near Jeruſalem ; wherefore, unleſs two 


make but one body. 


all the fins that we commit, it in- 


body. 


the law declared un- 


be fingle,' if thou art liberal and 
beneficent, all the reſt of thy actions 
will be good; at leaſt thou wilt avoid 


earthly things 


_ Paul (1 "Pp XV. 440 ſpeaks of a 
. ſpiritual body in contradiſtinction to a 


again will be ſpiritual, will be no 


of Bochim, groſs, heavy or trail body, ſubjedt to 


thou ſhalt beſtir thyſelf.” Laſtly, the 


ceremonies of the law, the feſtivals of 


BOD 


lace of 
The difficulty con- 
in fixing the ſituation of Bochim, 

er we underſtand by it mulberry. 
or weepers. Some fix it at 
, becauſe they ſacrificed unto 
the Lord at the place where the angel 


mulberry-trees, 
ſi 


to ſacrifice any where, but at the ta- 


Others place Bochim near Jeruſalem, 
It is certain that the battle between 
David and the Philiſtines in the valley 
of Bochim, (2 Sam. v. 24.) was fought 


pow are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
ochim, it muſt Te allowed that thi 
was near Jeruſalem. _ 

BODY. An aſſembly or commu- 
nity is frequently er a body in 
ſcripture; bor! inſtance, all the faithful 
1 Cor. x. 17. 
St. James (iii. 6,) ſays, that the tongue 
pollutes the whole body; or that in 


fluences us, by the other members of the 
Thus our Saviour in the goſ- 
pel, "Matt, vi. 22.) © If thine eye be 
« ſingle, thy whole body ſhall be full 
of light.” If thy intentions are right, 
thy whole conduct will be agreeable to 
God. Or otherwiſe, © If thine eye 


many fins which are the conſequence 
of avarice and a too ger fondneſs for 


natural one, The body which we ani- 
mate, and returns to the earth, is a 
natural one : but that which will riſe 


the wants which we are now ſenſible 
of, Body is put in oppoſition to 
ſhadow or figure. Which are a ſha- 
* dow of things to come, but the 
body is of Chriſt.“ Col. ii. 17. * 


the 
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ews, are but figures and ſhadows, 
2 are realized in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the Chriſtian religion. The Jewiſh 
dver, for example, is but the figure 
of the Chriſtian paſſover : the ſacrifice 
of the paſchal lamb is but a ſhadow 
of the Rerifice of Chriſt ; the fullneſs 
of the Godhead reſides bodily in Jeſus 
Chriſt. © For in him dwelleth all the 


9.) that is really and eſſentially, and not 


| allegorically, figuratively, and curſo- 
W rily, as God is ſaid to dwell in his 


ſaints, as in his temple, by his ſpirit, 
his light, and his grace. Body 1s often 


« righteouſneſs.” Rom. viii. 10. We 
as beth ſinners, but Jeſus Chriſt re- 


' BONDAGE. See the article Car- 


2 | TIVITY. 


BONNET, a covering for the head, 


3 40, &c. The Hebrew word RDJY2 


= Miſepheth, which is tranſlated mitre, 
and i, myg6acth, which is tranſ- 
BZ lated bonnet, the rabbins ſay, ſignify 


the ſame thing. According to them 
the bonnet uſed in general by the 


prieſts was made of a piece of linen 
cloth, ſixteen yards long, which co- 


N vered their heads, like an helmet, or 


a turbant; and they allow no other 


1 difference to be between the high- 


prieſt's bonnet, and that of the other 


Þ | prieſts, than this, that one is flatter, 


and made in the form of a turbant, 
prieſts, roſe ſomething more in a 
worn by private prieſts was compoſed 
of many rounds of linen cloth, turned 


in and ſown together, ſo as to appear 
like a thick crown made of linen, 


—— 
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cloth, which came as low as the fore- 


« fullneſs of the Godhead bodily,” (76. 


ſtores us to life, and merits eternal 
happineſs for us by his death and 
| grace, if we perſevere in the practice 
= of what 1s good. Rf Oe 


ſeveral. 


worn by the Jewiſh prieſts. Ex. xxviii. 


| darf 


whereas the other worn by ordinary 


point. Joſephus ſays, that the bonnet 


Vove together. The whole was in- 
= tuely covered with a piece of linen 


head, ſo that the deformity of the 
ſeams might be concealed. As to the 


high-prieſt's bonnet, he ſays, it was 


like that which has been already de- 
{cribed, only that another was put over 
it of a violet colour, which covered 
the hinder part of the head, and the 
two temples, and was encompaſſed 
with a triple crown of gold, wherein 


were {mall buttons of hen-bane flowers. 
This circle of flowers was interrupted 
in the fore part of the tiara, by the plate 
of gold whereon the name of God was 

n engraved. See AARON. 

= uſed in the way of oppoſition to ſpirit. | 5 

= * The body is dead, becauſe of ſin: 

' + but the ſpirit is life, becauſe of 


DOK is defined, a writing com- 


poſed on ſome point of knowlege by 
a perſon intelligent therein, for the 


inſtruction or amuſement of the reader. 


With regard to the origin of books, 


we have nothing that 1s clear ; the 


books of Moſes are doubtleſs the oldeſt 
of all that are extant: but there were 
books before thoſe of Moſes, who cites 
Some authors talk of books 
before the deluge, written by the pa- 
triarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Enoch, Methufalem, Lamech, Noah, 
and his wife, &c. beſides others by 


Dæmons, or angels: but they ap- 
pear all to be the dreams of idle 
writers, or the impoſture of fraudulent 
Ones. 


apoſtle 1s 1 allowed, both by 
antient and modern writers, to be 
1 Chambers's Dic. 

everal ſorts of materials were formerly 


uſed in making books: plates of lead 


and copper, the barks of trees, bricks, 


ſtone, and wood were the firſt matter 
imployed to engrave ſuch things and 
- monuments upon, as men were wil- 
ling to have tranſmitted to poſterity, 
Jolphus ſpeaks of two columns, one 
of ſtone, the other of brick, upon 
which the children of Seth wrote 
their inventions, and aſtronomical diſ- 
= = coveries. 


A book of Enoch is indeed 
cited in the epiſtle of Jude (14, and 
15.) from which ſome endeavour to 
prove the reality of the antedeluvian _ 
writings ; but the book cited” by that 
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coveries. Heſiod's works were at firſt 


Written upon tables of lead. God's 
laws were written upon ſtone, and 
Solon's upon wooden planks. 1 
The king of Pergamus, in collecting 
his library, fell upon the invention 
of parchment made of the ſkins of 
beaſts. With the leaves of this parch- 
ment or vellum, two ſorts of books 
were made, the one being rolls, com- 
poſed of ſeveral leaves ſewed or glewed 
at the end, and written upon one ſide 
only. The others were like our books 
made up of many leaves faſtened to 
one another, written on both ſides, 
and opened like our books. The Jews 
fill make uſe of rolls in their ſyna- 
gogues, and the Bibles which they 
uſe there, in a ſolemn manner, are 
made after the manner of the old 
volumes. 5 
The book of the wars of the Lord is 
Cited by Moſes in Numbers, (xX1. 14.) 
where he is ſpeaking of his paſſing 
the river Arnon with the Iſraelites, in 
their way to the country of the Amo- 
_ rites. This particular paſſage is ge- 
nerally tranſlated as follows. Where- 
© fore it is ſaid in the book of the 
© wars of the Lord, what he did in 
© the Red-ſea, and in the brooks of 
« Arnon, and at the ſtream of the 
_* brooks that goeth down to the 
© dwelling of Ar, and lieth upon the 
border of Moab.“ Now the queſtion 
18, what this book of the wars of the 
rd was. The learned Diodati with 
| ſeveral other interpreters think it 


might be ſome poem or antient writ- 


ing upon the ſubje& of the people's 
Journies ; but they are in doubt whe- 
ther it was a ſacred book written by 
any prophet or not. Some other com- 
mentators think, that this was a work 
of greater antiquity than Moſes, and 
that it contained a "ſummary of thoſe 
wars which the Iſraelites had begun 
or carried on in Egypt, or out of 
Egypt, before they withdrew out of 


that country under Moſes ; and it is e. 


obſerved, that it is not natural to 


\ 


LL 686] : 
quote a book which is not more an- 
tient than the author who is writing, 
particularly when any extraordinary 


BOO 


and miraculous fact is to be ſupported 


and confirmed. The Hebrew of this 
paſſage already quoted, it muſt be 


owned, is very perplexed. The learned 


Le Clerc tranſlates it as follows. Ideo- 


que memorantur, narratione bellorum Je. 


hove, Vabeb in Supha, torrentes Arnonis, 


& defluxus torrentium qui declinat ad 
habitationem Haris & preterlabitur fins 
Moabi : thus what is tranſlated, in the 


book of the wars, &c. this expoſitor 
has rendered in the zarration of the 
wars, &c. This interpretation, he tells 
us, he choſe rather to give the Hebrew 


word JD #/epher, in a book, than 
to feign any other book beſides that 


of Moſes : becauſe he finds, that /epher 
may properly ſignify a, narration, as 


being derived from THO par, which 
ſignifies to relate, whereof he gives 
examples. Several rabbins, who are 
of the ſame opinion with our great 
commentator, that the book of the 
wars of the Lord, 1s no other than the 
book of Numbers, where this paſſage 
is cited, or that of Joſhua, or Judges, 
tranſlate it in the narration of the wars 
of the Lord, &c. Now this Vaheb in 
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Supha, which our tranſlators, the au- 


thors of the Vulgate, and ſeveral other 
Bibles, have rendered the Red. ſea, in 
another part of this paſſage, has af. 


forded great variety of opinions. Le 


Clerc thinks, that Vaheb, as well a 
Arnon, are the names of the firſt ſettle- 
ments which the Iſraelites had made 
in the Land of Canaan, which he 
thinks appears from this chapter, Va- 
heb only being mentioned in verſe 18, 
under another name. As to Supha, 
he obſerves that Moſes makes mention 
of it in Deuteronomy, i. 1. as a place 
near the camp, in which he compoſed 
the book of Deuteronomy ; and here 
too it is obſervable, that the tranſlators 
of our Bible have rendered it the Rec- 


Some think that Vaheb was the name 
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of a prince, who had the government 
of the country watered by the river 
Arnon, and was defeated by the Iſrae- 
lites, before they came out of Egypt; 
and others think that Vaheb was a 
certain king of Moab, who was over- 
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come by Sihon king of the Amorites. 


Grotius, inſtead of Vaheb, reads Moab, 
and tranſlates it Sihon beat Moab at 
Supha ; but Calmet thinks, that inſtead 
of Vaheb, we ſhould read Zared, after 


this manner, As it is written in the 


book of the wars of the Lord, the 
« Hebrews came from Zared and 


«* encamped at Supha, and about the 


* < ſtream of the brook of Arnon, which 
BZ < reaches as far as the dwelling of Ar, 
= <« and leaneth upon the frontiers of 
Moab.“ From Zared (ſee verſe 12, 
© 13.) they came to Supha, and from 
= thence to the brook Arnon, which 


* flows down to Ar. But with reſpect 


EZ to this book of the wars of the Lord 
in queſtion, we ſhall only farther ob- 
ſerve, that Toſtatus will have it and 
he book of Jaſher referred to in Joſhua 
. BE (x. 13;) to be the ſame; and Corne- 
FT lus a Lapide conjectures, that this place 


and citation are here added to the 


13 | | 
text of Moſes, and that the book of 


the wars of the Lord contained the wars 


which the Iſraelites carried on under 
n © the conduct of Moſes, Joſhua, Judges, 
f. Xe. and that therefore, it was much 
e later than Moles. 


x» he fame difficulties almoſt are pro- 
epoſed concerning the book of Jaber, or 
le the Upright, mentioned Joſhua x. 13. 
he and 2 Sam. i. 18. as concerning the 
z. book of the wars of the Lord, whereof 


8, we have juſt been ſpeaking; and with 


, w bich ſome will have this book of 


on Jaſher to be the ſame. Joſhua, after 


ce having related the miracle of ſtopping 

the courſe both of the ſun and moon, 
adds, * Is not this written in the book 
of Jaſher ? So the ſun ſtood ſtill in the 
* midſt of heaven, and haſted not to 
go down, about a whole day.” Gro- 
tins is of opinion that this book was a 
tiumphant ſong made with a deſign 


* 


to celebrate the ſucceſs of Joſhua, and 


in 8 


the prodigy attending it; and M. Du 
Pin declares for this opinion, as the 


moſt probable, becauſe the words cited 
by Joſhua from this book, are poetical 
expreſſions, not very proper for hiſto- 


rical memoirs; and ſecondly, becauſe 
a book under the ſame title is referred 


to in the paſſage of Samuel above- 
mentioned, where David's ſong is 
repeated upon the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. For theſe reaſons he is 


perſuaded that the work here in queſ- 


tion did not contain annals. 


As this book of Jaſher is mentioned in 

the book of Samuel, if it is the ſame 
that is mentioned in that of Joſhua, it 
muſt have been collected or compiled 
after the time of David, and conſe- 
quently long after that of Joſhua : this 


perhaps may have led ſome people to 
doubt whether the citation from the 


book of Jaſher was inſerted by Joſhua _ 
himſelf, or by thoſe who digeſted his 


memoirs, and put his book into the 
form wherein we now find it. Hence 


perhaps Le Clerc takes this book to 


have been a collection of hymns, or 
ſongs, compoſed upon the ſubject of 


the martial exploits of the Hebrews, 


made and collated at different times, 


wherein the renowned victory of Jo- 
ſnua was celebrated among others, 
either by Joſhua's contemporaries, or 


other poets who lived after him. Thus, 


as our author has ſhewn, neither the 
Pſalms of David, nor the Proverbs of 


Solomon, were collected at one and 
the ſame time. Soi 


= 


The book of Chronicles, or dais : in the d 


Hebrew Py 997, Deberei Famim, 


i. e. the words of days, contained the 
annals and journals which were written 
in the kingdoms of Iſrael and Judah. 
Theſe memoirs or journals are not 
now in being any more than the two _ 
preceding books, but this book is 
quoted in almoſt every page of the 


books of King and Chronicles, which 


are compoled chiefly from ſuch old 


memoirs as the author had in his poſ- 


ſeſſion, and which in all probability 


were ſtill ſubſiſting even after the re- 


turn 


7 


* 
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turn of the Jews from the Babyloniſh 


captivity, as appears by F. Calmet's 
preface to the two books of Chro- 
nicles, and thoſe of Kings. The au- 
thors of the book of the Days or Chro- 

nicles were generally prophets and 
inſpired perſonss. 
The back of the Lord, the book of the 

Living, the book of Life, (Ex. xxxii. 
32. Pal. Ixix. 28, and cxxxix. 16. 
Phil iv. 3. Rev. iii. 6, &c.) F. Calmet 
| thinks probable are ſeveral ways of 
fpeaking, frequent in ſcripture, which 


are taken from the cuſtom obſerved 


generally in the courts of princes, of 
| Habs a liſt of all thoſe who are in 
their ſervice, of the provinces which 


obey them, of the officers of their 


armies, of the number of their troops, 

and ſometimes even the names of their 
ſoldiers. Thus Moſes begging of 
God, rather to blot him out of his 
book than reject his people Iſrael, is 


 -fion, when he declared, (Rom. ix. 3.) 
that he would conſent in ſome mea- 
ſure to be accurſed, ſeparated from 

the company of the ſaints, and ſtruck 

out of the book of the Lord, if thereby 
he might be able to procure the ſal- 
vation of his people. And when it is 
ſaid, that any one is written in the 
book of life, nothing more is meant 
by it, than that ſuch a one in a par- 
ticular manner belongs to God; that 
he is in the number ot his friends and 
ſervants; and, on the contrary, when 


any one is ſaid to be blotted out of | 


the book of life, it is ſignified, that 
| he is raſed out of the hſ of God's 


friends and ſervants; in like manner 


as thoſe who die, or are guilty of any 
ſort of treachery, for which they are 


diſmiſſed the court, are ſtruck off the 


roll of officer 8 belonging to the prince. 
The ſame is likewiſe the opinion of 


Le Clerc upon this ſubject. Daniel, 


(vii. 10.) ſpeaking of God's judgment, 
ſays, Ihe judges were ſeated, and 
the books opened, or the judgment was 
{et and the books were opened. This 
is an alluſiou to what is practiſed when 


write down what happened, the ſer. 


ſits in judgment, the books are opened: 


been deficient in their duty, or eraſes 


will be in proportion the ſame way of 


judgment. 
the ſame almoſt as St. Paul's expreſ- 


Rabſhakeh delivered from Sennacherib 


_ chaſe of a field, is called by the ſame 
the jews is likewiſe in Hebrew called a 
tranſlators have called it Letters; and 


wife when he divorced her, was in 


ſeals ſpoken of in the Revelations, (v. 
1, 2, 3.) are Iſaiah's and St. John's 


bock or roll after the manner of the 


{cure and myiterious ; had reſpeR i 


BOO _ 

a prince calls his ſervants to account. 
The accounts are produced, and what 
every one owes is enquired into. It 
is poſſible he might allude alſo to a 
cuſtom of the Perſians, among whom 
it was a conſtant practice every day to 


vices which were done the king, and 
the rewards given to thoſe who had 
performed them, as we ſee in the hif. 
tory of Ahaſuerus and Mordecai. Efth, 
Iv. 12. 34. When therefore the king 


he obliges all his ſeryants to reckon 
with him ; he puniſhes thoſe who have 


their names out of his regiſter ; he com- 
els thoſe to pay who are indebted to 

him, and rewards thoſe who have done 

him any important ſervice. 'There 


proceeding at the day of God's final 


Book is ſometimes put for letters, me- 
moirs, an edict or contract; in ſhort, 
the Hebrew word which ſhould be 
tranſlated book, is put oftentimes for 


all theſe. Thus the letter, as the Ch 


Engliſh tranſlators render it, which 
to Hezekiah, is called Sepher, a book; 
and the Ixx. render it Bio Hai. xxxvii. 
14. The contract which Jeremiah 
(xxxii. 12.) confirmed for the pur- 
name. Ahaſuerus's edict in favour of 
book, (Eſth. ix. 20. 30. &c.) though our 
the writing which a man gave to his 
Hebrew called a book of divorce. 
Deut. Ar. „ 
The book that is ſealed, mentioned by 
Iſaiah, (xxix.) and the book with ſeven 


prophecies, which were written in 2 


antients, and were ſealed ; that 1s iv 
{ay, were unknown, enigmatical, ob- 


thing 
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come, ſo that no knowledge could 
| be had of them till after that which 


ſeals were taken off. 


Zechariah (v. 1, 2.) twenty cubits long 
and ten wide, was one of thoſe old 


Ithe end. This volume, which ap- 
Ipeared to Zechary in a viſion, it is 
Wobſerved, in all probability, never 
had any real exiſtence. Though ſome 


ET his book contained the curſes, me- 
Enaces, and calamities which ſhould 
fall upon the Jews. The extreme 
Wenoth and breadth of it ſhew the ex- 
elle enormity of their ſins, and the 
terrible nature of the evils with which 
Whey were threatened.  _ 
The Book of the Generation 


Cen. v. 7.) ſignifes the hiſtory of his 
„ite, in like manner as the book of 
oe generation of Noah, or of Jeſus 
e Cbriſt, ſignifies, in the ſtile of the 
n lebrews, their hiſtory, what has 
þ bappened to them, and what they 
; e done. In ſhort, book among 
l. e Hebrews ſignified all forts of 
h $ritings, letters, ordinances, rolls, 
r- egiſters, memoirs, &c. Solomon (Ec- 
de el. xii. 52.) faid, fo long ago as his 
of Wine, that there was no end of com- 
|; oſing books, that is to ſay, that to 
ur rite upon all forts of ſubjects was an 
ad nfinite work: but it was a grand 
nis point, and the ſum of all, to fear God 
in Ind obſerve his precepts 
ce. e read in Pialm xl. 7, 8. © Then 
; ſaid I, Lol come: in the volume 
by of thy book it is written of me: I 
ven delight to do thy will, O my God.“ 
(„Faul has left us no room to queſtion. 
ms he ſenſe of this paſſage, ſince he 2 
n ies it to the incarnation of Jeſus 
OL AA 
% or the ſacred or canonical books of 


de Bible, as alſo the apocryphal 


[255]. 


things remote, and events that were 


as foretold ſhould happen, and the 


| . find under is proper name. 
The Book or flying roll, ſpoken of in 


rolls compoſed of many ſkins of parch- 
ments, glewed or ſewed together at 


Jof theſe volumes were very long, yet 
none were ever made of ſuch a ſize. 


Part was diſtributes equally between 


BOO 
books, the reader is deſired to conſult 
the articles BinLE and ApockyPHa. 
And a ſeparate and particular account 
of each of theſe books the reader ma 
BOOTY, Sroit, or Prey. Num. 
xxxi. 32, &c. The law of Moſes (ib. 
27.) requires that the booty taken 


from the enemy, ſhould be divided 


equally between thoſe who were in. 
the battle, and the reſt of the people; 
that is, that the whole booty ſhould 
be divided into two parts, the firſt 


whereof was for thoſe who had been 
in the action, the other for the people, 


who continued in the camp. Thus, 
ſuppoſe the army which fought con- 
ſifted only of twenty thouſand men, 
and they who remained in the camp 
of forty thouſand, the former had one 
whole moiety of the ſpoil, though 
fewer confiderably in number. The 


ba farther requires, (16. 28—3o.) 
of Adam, 


that they ſhould ſeparate the Lord's 


ſhare which ſhould be taken out of 


the whole booty belonging to the men 


of war, and that of every five hundred 

men, oxen, aſſes, or ſheep, they 
ſhould take one and give it to the 
high-prieſt; theſe being the Lord's 


firſt fruits. As to the other moiety, 


which ſhould belong to the children of 


Iſrael, who did not fight, out of every 

fifty men, oxen, aſſes, or ſheep, or 
other animals whatſoever, they ſhould 
give one to the Levites who had the 


charge of the tabernacle of the 5 


The rabbins pretend, that under the 
kings of Iſrael, another rule was 


followed in the diſtribution of the 


ſpoil. Firſt, every thing was given 5 
to the king, which belonged to the 
conquered Kang his tent, his ſlaves, 


his cattle, his ſpoils, his treaſure. Af 
ter this the reſt of the booty was di- 


vided into two equal parts, whereof 
the king had one moiety, and the 


ſoldiers, who were concerned in the 


engagement, the other. This laſt 


che 
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to * the camp. They aſſert, that 


theſe rules had been in force ever ſince 


the time of Abraham. It 1s difficult 
indeed to prove it, but we know that 


Abraham offered to the Lord the 
tenth part of what he had taken from 


the\ five kings, and made a preſent of 


it to Melchizedeck- Gen. xiv. 20. 


OOZ, or Boaz, the ſon of Sal- 


mon and Rahah: Ruth iv. 21. &c. 
 Matth. i. 5, &c. Rahab we know was 
a Canaanite of Jericho; (Joſh. ii. 1.) 
Salmon, who was of the tribe of 

Judah, married her, and had Booz 
by her, one of our Saviour's anceſtors, | 
according to the fleſh. Some ſay there 


were three of this name, the ſon, the 


grandſon, and the great grandſon of 


Salmon: the laſt Booz was Ruth's 


| Huſband and the father of Obed. They 


pretend, that the ſcripture can no other 


way be made reconcileable with itſelf, 


fince it reckons the ſpace of. three 


hundred and fixty-fix years between 
Salmon's marriage and the birth of 
David, and owns there were but three 


perſons betweeen Salmon and David, 
viz, Booz, Obed, and Jeſſe. 


the caſe, ſince the gencalogy of David, 


(i Chr. ii. 11, 12.) nor that of Jeſus 
Chriſt, (Matt. 7674.) reckons no more: 
beſides, if any name was dropt in this 
genealogy, it muſt have been ſo omit- 
ted before che time of the writer of 
the Chronicles, while the Jews were in 5 
which were conſidered ſometimes lt 


_ captivity, as it is not probable but that, 


While the kingdom of Judah ſtood, an 
accurate genealogical table of their 
princes was preſerved; and Calmet 


remarks, that though it be difficult 


to fill up ſuch a ſpace as that of three 


hundred and ſixty-ſix years with four 


perſons, from father to ſon, ſucceed- 
ing one another, and it is uncommon 
td ſee four perſons in the fame family 


living very long, and having children 


in a far advanced age, yet there 1s 


nothing abſolutely impoſlible in the 


| W736 
the ſoldiers, who were in the action, 


and thoſe who were continued behind age of an hundred and twenty, Might 


of an hundred, might beget Obe, 
who at ſomething more or leſs tha 
this, might have Jeſſe ; and laſh, 
might poſſibly have David. 


i. e. frength, firmneſs, was the nant 


ther than a broken number. I 


But 
Le Clerc obſerves, that this cannot be 


ments wherewith it was joined to 
ſhaft of the pillar were of one cu 
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thing. Salmon, he thinks, at 4, 
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beget Booz, about ſixty years after th 
Iſraelites had entered into the land i 
promiſe. Booz, ſuppoſe at the * 


Jeſſe, when an hundred years o 


500 Z, or rather Boaz, yyy 


of one of thoſe two brazen pill; 
which Solomon ere&ed in the pom 
of the temple, the other column h 
ing called fachin. ' This laſt pillar wil 
on the right hand of the entrance in 
the temple, ' and Booz on the lM 
1 Kings vii. 21. They were togethe 
thirty-five cubits high, that is to MM 
each ſeparately ſeventeen cubits and 
half. 2 Chr. iii. 15. The text of thi 


firſt book of Kings, (vii. 15.) and! 1 


Jeremiah, (lii. 2 1.) ſays eighteen a 
bits: but it is believed that the ſac 
writers choſe to ſet down a round ni 


thickneſs of theſe columns was, 2 


remiah (76:4.) informs us, four ting" 


for they were hollow. The circu 
ference of them was twelve cubits, 
four in diameter: the chapiter of ca 
Was in all five cubits high. 1 Ki 
ib. 16, &c. Jer. Iii. 22. Theſe chapih 
in different parts of ſcripture are 
to be of different heights ; of tu 
four, or five cubits, becauſe ti 
were compoſed of different ornamen 


parately, and ſometimes as uri 
with the chapiter. The body of 
chapiter was of three cubits ; the o 


theſe make four cubirs ; the row wh 
was at the top of all the chap:tr ny 
alſo of one cubit, in all five cu 
From the different accounts in cry! 
of the height of theſe pillars ſome 
fancied two different cubits, one du 

of the other. See the article CUB 


4 
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Mr. Hutchinſon has an expreſs trea - to drink. Judges iv. 19. Our Saviour 
tiſe on theſe two columns before the/ ſays, (Matt. ix. 17.) That men do 


temple, attempting to ſhew that the 
ſyſtem of this world was repreſented 
on theſe ſupporters ; which he inſiſts 


vas given in writing by God to David, 


and by him to Solomon; and wrought 
= by Hiram upon the pillars. See 
= Hutchinſor's Works, Vol. II. 
Boso. We put the things which 
= we moſt value in our boſom. The 


in thy boſom, is an expreſſion very 
familiar in ſcripture, to ſignify a law- 
ful wife. Lazarus was carried into 
Abraham's boſom, (Luke XVI. 22, 23.) 
as a favourite child is received within 
the arms and boſom of his father. 
St. John (i. 18.) tells us, that the fon 


of God is in the boſom of the father, 


thereby deſcribing his perfect union 
with him. The beloved apoſtle (John 


Wl xii. 23.) lay with his head leaning 


on our Saviour's boſom, at his laſt 
- ſupper with his apoſtles: it was then 


cuſtomary to lie down at table with 


the head turned towards it, and the 
feet from it. Thus St. John, who was 
below Jeſus, had his head near him, 
and reclined it on his boſom. 


BOTTLE, among the antient He- 


M8 brews, was a cag, made generally of 
8 goat's ſkin, wich the hair on the in- 

= ſide, well pitched and ſewed together, 
wherein oil and other liquors were 
kept, and the mouth whereof was 
through one of the animal's paws. 
There is frequent mention of bottles 
in ſcripture. When Abraham diſ- 
miſſed Hagar, (Gen. xxi. 14 and 15.) 


he gave her and her ſon bread, and 


= water in a bottle, for their journey. 
The Gibeonites, che better to deceive 
88 Joſhua (ix. 4. 13.) and the elders of 
the people, ſhewed them their old 


bottles, telling them, that they had 
1 brought them new from their own 


homes, thereby hoping to convince 
them that they came from ſome re- 


wote country. Jael, the wife of He- 


ber the Kenite, opened a bottle full 


cor milk, and offered Siſera ſome of it 


Vol. I. 


wife of chy boſom, or her who reſts 


* touched with compaſſion. St. 


* not put new wine into old bottles, 


« elſe the bottles break and the wine 


* runneth out His apoſtles, before 
the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon 


them, were not capable either of com- 


prebending or practiſing all the per- 


fections which Jeſus Chriſt came to 
teach mankind, and in that caſe were 
juſtly compared to old bottles. * 


BOW, a weapon of defence, made 


of wood, horn, or other elaſtic matter, 
which, after being ſtrongly bent, by 
a firing faſtened to its two ends, in 
returning to its natural ſtate, throws 
out an arrow with great force. See 


the article Aggow. 5 
The bow is the moſt antient and 


univerſal of all weapons: it has been 


found to obtain among the moſt bar- 


barous and remote people, and who 


had the leaſt communication with the 


reſt of mankind. David (Pfal. xvii. 
34.) thanksGod, for teaching his hands 
to war, fo that a bow of ſteel is broken 
by his arms; whereby is to be under= 
ſtood his military {kill and power. 
In like manner, when the Hebrews 
would ſay, that God would defiroy 


the power of any people or nation, 


they frequently uſe the expreſſion, 


God will break their bow; as in theſe 


words, I, will break the bow of 
© Iſrael in the valley of Jezreel.“ 


Hoſea i. 5. A deceitful bow (ib. vii. 


16.) ſignifies one that is not well 
Rain-BOW. See RaIN BoW 
BOWELS. The bowels are the 
ſeat of mercy, tenderneſs and com- 
paſſion, Joſeph's bowels were moved 


at the ſight of his brother Benjamin; 
(Gen. xliii. 30.) he perceived him- 
ſelf to be ſoftned and concerned. The 
true mother of the child whom Solomon 


commanded to be divided into two 


parts, (1 Kings iii. 26.) felt her bowels 
to be moved at this propoſition, and 
conſented that he ſhould be given to 
her who was not his real mother. She 
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will bring forth my ſervant, the 


Branch. The Meſſiah is called like- 
wiſe by the ſame name in Iſaiah; iv. 
29%and Jeremiah; xxiii.5, and xxxiii. 15. 


being the branch of the houſe of 


David; and having this denomination 


alſo by way of prophecy of his mira- 


culons birth of a virgin. 
_ BREAD, in the ſcripture ſtile, is 
taken for all ſorts of food; thus, © In 
the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 
- © thy bread,” Gen. iii. 19. I will 
fetch a morſel of bread ; and com- 


© fort ye your hearts,” ſays Abraham 
to his gueſts. , 7b. xviii. 5. If God 


© will give me bread to eat, ſaid Jacob 


when he made his vow at Bethel. ib. 
XXvili. 20. Call him that he may 


© eat bread,” that is, invite him that 


he may come and eat with us, &c. 
Ex. it. 20. Manna is called bread 
from heaven. 76. xvi. 15. 
giving it, ſays, that he feeds his people 
trend; that he gives them bread. 
in abundance, &c. N 
The antient Hebrews had ſeveral ways 


ol baking bread. They often baked 


God, in 


REES [258] B RE 
Paul recommends it to the faithful, to 
have bowels of mercy for their bre- 
thren; (Coloſ. iii. 12.) he praiſes 
Philemon (7.) for having retreſhed 
the bowels of the ſaints ; and begs of 
him, (6. 12.) to receive Oneſimus as 
his own bowels. The Hebrews like- 

- wiſe ſometimes placed wiſdom and 
© underſtanding in the bowels. « Who 
© hath put wiſdom in the inward 
© parts?* (or in the bowels) ſays Job. 
* Xxxviii. 36. Thy law,” ſays the Pſal- 
.-© miſt, (xl. 8.)* is in the midſt of my 
© bowels,” or within my heart, &c. 
 _ BOZEZ, the name of a rock, 
_ which Jonathan the ſon of Saul climbed - 
up, when he went to attack the Phi- 
„ 
B 0OZ RA, or BEZ ER, or Bosox. 
See BRZ. . 
BRANCH, a name ſometimes ap- 
plied by the prophets to the Meſſiah. 
Behold the man whoſe name is the 
Branch, ſays Zachariah ; (vi. 12.) 
and again, (ibid. iii. 8.) * Behold I 


fires made of: cow-dung, which burn | 
ſlowly, and bakes ch | 
leiſurely. The crumb: of it is very |. 
good, if it be eat the ſame day: bu 


it with cow-dung inſtead of human? 
dung, as the 1 do at this da, 
as we learn from D' Arwvieu Coutunu e 
des Arabes. c. 14. „ 


it under the aſhes. Abraham ſerved 
three angels whom he received into 
his tent with cakes baked; upon the 
hearth, Gen. xviii. 6. The Hebrews, 
at their departure out of Egypt, baked Þ* 


ſome of theſe unleavened cakes for | 


their journey. Ex. xxii. 39. Elijah 
in his flight found a cake at his bolſter, Ry. 
which had been baked upon the coals, 

and a cruſe of water. 1 Kings xix. 6, . 
The ſame Elijah (ib. xvii. 13.) de. 
fired the widow of Zarephath to make, 

a cake for him. | 7 


The Arabians, and other eaſten 
people among whom wood is ſcarce, 


often bake their bread between tuo 
he bread very: 
the cruſt is black and burnt ; and re.. 


tains a ſmell of the materials that 9 - 
were uſed in baking it. This maß? 


ſerve to explain a paſſage in Ezekiel, 
iv. 9, 10, 12, 13. The Lord com-. 
mands this prophet to take wheat, 
barley, beans, millet, and fitches, and? 


to make bread thereof, and bake tha te. 
bread with human excrements, in the 
fight of all the people. The prophet 
expreſſing an extreme reluctancy o I: 
this, God permitted him to bake] Ih 


During the whole octave of the pal: . 
over, the Hebrews uſe only unleavene! Ba} 


| bread, as a memorial that at the tine Pa 


of their departure out of Egypt, th) 
wanted leiſure to bake leavened bread 


and having left the country wit 
precipitation, they were content w. 


bake bread which was not leavened 
Ex. X11, 8, See PASSOVER. fi 
The practice of the Jews at this da 


with relation to the uſe of unleavenel +4 
| bread, is as follows, according ay 


Leo of Modena, They are forbid vv. 
eat or have in their houſes, or a7 
place belonging to them, either le, 
vened bread, or any thing elſe that Hol 
CET 15 leavened 


2 B R E 
ieavened. That they may the better 
obſerve this rule, they ſearch into all 
the corners of their houſes, with the 

moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, for all 
pread or paſte, or any thing like 
them that is leavened. After they 
have thus well cleanſed their houſes, 

they whiten them, and furniſh 
them with kitchen and table utenſils 
all new, and with others which are 


. 2 | 5 be uſed only on that day. If they 


e are moveables, which have ſerved 
only for ſomething elſe, and are made 
Jof metal, they have them poliſhed, 

© and put into the fire, to take away all 
the wp 17 which they may have 

contracted by touching any thing lea- 

Frened. All this is done on the 13th 

day of Niſan, or on the vigil of the feaſt 

of the paſſover, which begins with the 
st of the ſame month, or the 14th 

Hay in the evening: for the Hebrews 

reckon their day from one evening 


0 ſhew that the prohibition of eating 


and this action is attended with words, 
Frhereby the maſter of the houſe de- 
Flares, that be has no longer any 


At leaſt he believes ſo. Immediately 
„ter this, they ſet about making un- 
Jeavened bread, and make as much 
2s they ſhall have occaſion for during 
he whole octave of the paſſover. 
They take care that the meal they uſe 
bas been neither heated nor moiſtened; 
end leſt their bread ſhould riſe, they 
but it ſpeedily into the oven; and 
EF/hen they take it out, they keep it 


read is made in flat heavy cakes, of 
lifferent figures. They knead them 
\ gether with milk, ſugar, and eggs, 
Put always take particular care not to 


heir arrival in the promiſed Land, to 
g ber up a cake of the firſt of their 
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on the 14th of Niſan, at eleven 
d' clock, they burn the common bread, 
4 were four 
a geavened bread is then commenced; 


hing leavened in his keeping; that 


I ſome very clean place. Thus their 


ave leaven in them. Moſes (Numb. 
Ev. 20.) enjoined the Iſraelites, upon 


Hough, for an heave-offering in their 


n 
2 Theſe firſt fruits of 
read or dough were given to the 
prieſt or Levite, who dwelt in the 
place where the bread was baked ; 
and if there was no prieſt or Levite 
there, the firſt part of the dough de- 
ſigned for the Lord or his miniſter 
was thrown into the fire, or the oven. 


The quantity of bread to be given 
for firſt fruits was not ſettled by the 
law, but cuſtom and tradition had de- 
termined it to be between the fortieth 


part of the whole maſs at moſt; or at 
leaſt the ſixtieth, according to St. Je- 
rom. Philo remarks, that ſomething 
was ſet apart for the prieſt as often as 
they kneaded, but does not ſay how 
much this was. VVV 
Sheww 32 the name given to 
thoſe twelve 

the Hebrew prieſts placed every ſab- 


bath day upon the golden table in the 
ſanctuary. Ex. xxv. zo, and Levit. 
xxiv. 5—9. The Hebrew term lite- 
rally fignifies Bread of Faces; theſe 


cakes —_ {quare, and having as it 


called ſhew-bread by the Greek and 


Latin writers, becauſe they were ex- | 
poſed to public view before the ark. 


'The table on which they were placed 


was Called the table of ſhew-bread. 
The ſhew-bread conſiſted of twelve 
cakes, according to the number of 
the tribes. Theſe were ſerved up hot 
on the ſabbath day, and at the ſame 


time the ſtale ones; which had been 


expoſed during the whole week were 


taken away. It was not lawful for 


any one to eat of this bread, but the 
prieſts only. David however, com- 
pelled by urgent neceſſity, broke 
through this reſtriction; 1Sam.xx1.3,4. 


and our Saviour (Matt. xii. 4.) makes 
uſe of this example to juſtify his apo- 


ſtles, who eat ears of corn, and bruiſed 


them on the ſabbath day. This offer- 


cakes of bread which | 


aces or ſides. They were 


ing of the ſhew-bread was accom- 
panied with ſalt and frankincenſe, 
which was burnt upon the table, at 
the time when they ſet on freſh cakes. 
Authors are not agreed as to the man- 
$2 = — ee = 


= | ne 
ner in which the cakes of ſhew-bread 
were ranged upon the table. Some 
think there were three piles of them, 
of four in each ; others fay there were 
but two piles, of ſix cakes in each. 
The rabbins tell us, that between 
every two cakes, or loaves, there 
were two golden pipes ſupported by 
forks of the ſame metal, whoſe end 
reſted upon the ground, to convey 


air to the loaves and hinder them from 


wink mouldye Vw 

| Apa, Aa from ſome places in ſcrip- 
ture, (Ex. xxix. 32, and Numb. vi. 
16.) that there was always near the 
altar, a baſket full of bread, in order 
to be offered together with the ordi- 
nary ſacrifices, Of the different ſorts 
of bread, which were offered in the 
temple, as well with the ſacrifices as 
with the offerings of flour, cakes, 
loaves, grains, &c. we ſhall ſpeak of 


them under the article Or FPERING. 


Moſes forbids the prieſts (Levit. xxii. 


23.) to receive bread from the hands 

of ſtrangers ; or any thing 
they would give : becauſe all theſe 
gifts are corrupted. There are diffe- 
rent opinions concerning the intention 
of this law : Some, as 


the name of bread we are to under- 
ſtand all forts of ſacrifices. and offer- 


ings ; | becauſe the victims that are 
lain, are in ſcripture ſumetimes called 


the Bread of God. Others, that God 
forbids the receiving facrifices of any 
kind, or any real offering immediately 


from the hands of infidel people, but 
only money, wherewithal to purchaſe 


_ offerings and victims: but Le Clerc 
_ obſerves, that this laſt opinion has 
been confuted by Selden 4% Fare N. 
. laſtly, others explain it lite- 
rally of offerings of flour, bread, or 
cakes, that none of theſe are to be 


received in the temple from the hand 


of an idolater or inhdel, 
God threatens to break the ftaF of 
bread; (Levit, xxvi. 26, &c.) that is, 
to ſend the ſcourge of famine among 
the Iſraelites. Lo eat or devour any 


a 
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with bread and water. Nabal, in 


elſe that 


oſtatus, Caje- 
tan, and others, pretend, that under 


iv. 17, and xx. 17.) are meant an 


The euchariſt, or ſacrament 


B RE 
one like bread (Numb. xiv. 9.) is to 
deſtroy him without reſiſtance, with- 
out ſcruple, and with eaſe. 
Bread and water are uſed for all ſuſte- 
nance in general. Thus it is ſaid, 
(Deut. ix. 9. 18.) that Moſes conti. 
nued forty days upon mount Sinai 
without eating bread, or drinking 
water. God complains of the Moz- 
bites and Ammonites, (Deut. xxiii. 4.) 
becauſe they did not meet the Iſraelites 


anſwer to David's meſſage, faid, 
* Shall I take my bread and my 
water, and give them to men whom 
© I know not? Obadiah, the governor 
of king Ahab's houſe, (1 Kings xvii, 
13.) fed an hundred prophets of the 
Lord with bread and water. 
The bread of afflicton and the water 
of affliction (1 Kings xxii. 27, and 
2 Chr. xvii. 26.) are the fame thin 
as a little bread and a little water, 
As the Hebrews generally made their 
| bread very thin, and in the form of 
little flat cakes or wafers, they did 
not cut it with a knife, but brake it, 
which gave riſe to that expreſſion ſo 
uſual in ſcripture of breaking bread, 
to ſignify eating, or fitting down to 
table. Ds . 1 
By the bread of tears, (Pſal. Ixxx. 5. 
and by the bread of ſorrow, (ib. cxxvii 
2.) are to be underftood continu 
ſorrows and tears, which make us 
loſe the thoughts and deſire of eating 
And drinking. By the bread of wick- 
edneſs, and the bread of deceit {Prov. 


acquiſition by criminal and fraudulent 
practices. Caſt thy bread upon the 
+ waters, for thou ſhalt find it aſter 
many days,” ſays Solomon: (Ecclel, 
xi. 1.) that is to fay literally, ſow thy 
corn in a ſoil that is well watercd 
and thou ſhalt reap a plentiful harveſt; 
or in a moral ſenſe, Be liberal of thine 
alms; do not refuſe thy aſſiſtance t 
any one, and thou ſhalt receive a fe. 
ward ſuitable to thy generoſity, and 
the extent of thy charity. 14 
ok the 
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Lord's ſupper, is often denominated 


in the New Teſtament by the word 


bread, bread of life, bread which 
giveth life, the bread which we break ; 
and the holy communion is mentioned 
under the term breaking of bread, In 
the inſtitution of the Euchariſt, our 
Saviour broke the bread, which he 
had conſecrated, and diſtributed it to his 
apoſtles ;' (Matt. xxvi. 26.) from whence 
it is, that to break bread, and the 
breaking of bread, in the books of 
the New Teſtament, are uſed likewiſe 
for celebrating the holy Euchariſt. _ 
BREAST-PLATE, or Bk&zasrT- 
PLATE of Fudgment, called alſo PR o- 
TORAL, and RATIONAL, one part 
of the prieſtly veſtments, antiently 


— 
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SER 
worn by the Jewiſh high-prieſts. Te 
was about ten inches ſquare, (Ex- 
XXviii. 13—31.) and conſiſted of a 


folded piece of the ſame rich em- 


broidered tuff, of which the ephod 
was made, It was wore on the 


high-prieſt's breaſt, and was ſet with 
twelve precious ſtones, on each of 
which was engraven the name of one 
of the tribes, They were ſet in four 
rows, three in each row; and were 
divided from each other by the little 


golden ſquares or partitions in which 


they were ſet. The names of theſe. 
ſtones, and that of the tribes engraven 
on them, as alſo their diſpoſition on 


the breaſt-plate, were as follows. 


Sardine, 
REvuBEN. 


Topaz, 


—Bv 


8 Carbuncle, | 
Hai 


5 —— 


1 


Sapphire, 1 


— 


wy Diamond, | 


— 


— TY 


5 | 6 Amethyſt, | 


Is8acuarR, | 


—— ——— _—— 


TT at. T1 
ZEBULUN, 2 . 


——— — 


2 


Jaſper, © 


-Þ BENJAMIN. 


four corners, thoſe on the top to each 
ſhoulder, by a golden hook or ring, 
at the end of a wreathen chain ; and 
thoſe below to the girdle of the ephod, 
by two firings or ribbons, which had 
likewiſe two rings and hooks. This 
ornament was never to be ſevered 


This breaſt-plate was faſtened at the 


Thummim annexed to it. See the 


called the memorial, to put the prieft 


in mind how dear thoſe tribes ought 


to be to him, whoſe names he wore 


on his breaſt. It was alſo called the 
breaſt-plate of judgment, becauſe it 


had the divine oracle of Urim and 


8 3 
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3 
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_ Jeruſalem and 
_ diſcharges itſelf into the Dead-Sea.- 
The courſe of the brook Beſor has 
already been taken notice of under 
its proper name. 
Calmet is of opinion lay to the ſouth 
of Judah, and the lot of Simeon, not 


BRO 


Evrtron. | | 


| BROOK is diſtinguiſhed from a 


river, by its flowing only at particular 
times; for example, after great rains, 
or the melting of the ſnow ; whereas 


a river flows conſtantly at all times. 


However, this diſtinction is not always 
obſer ved in ſcripture; and one is often 
taken for the other, by giving great 
rivers, tuch as the Euphrates, the Nile, 
the Jordan, and other rivers, the 
name of brook. Thus the Euphrates 
(Iſaiah xv. 7.) is called the brook of 


willows. It is obſerved, that the He- 


brew word OH Nazhal, which ſigni- 
files a brook, is alſo. the term for a 


valley; whence the one is often 
placed for the other in different tranſ- 
lations of the ſcriptures ; thus that 


which the Septuagint tranſlate zhe brook 
/ Cords, (Joel, iii. 18.) and the authors 
of the Vulgate, the brook of Thorns, 
our tranſlators of the Bible have ren- 
dered the valley of Shittim, and is 
thought to be the brook Kidron, 


which runnin 


between the city of 
the mount of Olives, 


The brook Eſhcol, 


far from the valley of Sorek. Other 


| brooks, whoſe courſes and directions 
will be taken notice of in their proper 


laces, are the brook Zered, the brook 


Arnon, the brook Jabbok, the brook 
Kiſhon, the brook Cherith, and the 
Mo Go ca oo Re 
BROTHER is underſtood in ſcrip- 
ture not only in the common and par- 
_ ticular ſignification of the wo.d, but 
likewiſe in general, for a relation, a 
man of the ſame country, of the 
ſame nation; and ſtill more general, for 


O 
a man of whatever country. Brother 


is likewiſe uſed ſometimes tor one who 


reſembles .another in either good or 
evil qualities: thus the Proverbs (xvii, 


9.) tie that is flochful in his work, 


L. 26%] 


articles UI and ThuMMIM, and 


BUL 4 
is brother to him that is a preat 
waſter : and Job, xxx. 29.” I am a 
brother to dragons, and a compa- 
nion to owls;' that is, I have 
imitated them in their doleful cries, 
&c. Brother is likewiſe to be under. 
ſtood for friend or huſband ; as ſiſter, 
for wife. O! that thou wert as m 


brother, that ſuckled the breaſts of 


my mother!” Cant. vin. 1. And, 
(ibid. iv. 9.) Thou haſt raviſhed my 
heart, my ſiſter, my ſpouſe.” Ac. 
cording to the law of Moſes, the bro- 


ther of a man who died without 


children was obliged to marry the 
widow of the deceaſed, to raiſe up 
children to him, that his name and 


memory might not be extin& in 


Iſrael. Deut. xxv. 7. See the article 
Wipow. 1 


To BUILD. Beſides the common 
and proper ſignification of this word, it 
is uſed in ſcripture to denote the pro- 


duction of a numerous poſterity; thus 
Nathan the prophet (2 Sam. vii. 2.) 


promiſes David, on the part of God, 
that he would build his houſe for him; 


and ſucceſſors. 


Jews, the ſon of Abiſhua, and father“ 
f Uzzi.- 1 Chr. vi. 5. 
BUL, the eighth month of EF 
cleſiaſtical year of the Jews, though | © 
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that is, he would give him children Þ 


the e- © i 


but the ſecond month of the chi 1 


year, 


It anſwers to our October, 


* Fe St. 1 1 a 


and conſiſts of twenty-nine days. On | 2 | 
the ſixth day of this month, the Jens ſi 


faſted, becauſe on that day Nebu- Þ* 
chadnezzar put to death the children? 
of Zedekiah in the preſence of ther 
unhappy father, whoſe eyes, after 1 
they had been witneſſes of this {ad 
ſpectacle, he ordered to be put ou. 
2 Kings xxv. 7. We find the name 


of this month mentioned in ſcriptu 


but once, viz. in 1 Kings. vi. 38. 


BULL. By this word we general) 
underſtand the male of the ox kind 
and which being caſtrated, we call u 
ox, or bullock. But the antient He. 
brews having never cut or caſtratl 
| E EDD aj 2 
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amy creature, (Lev. xxii. 24.) had no 
particular term for what we call a bull, 
diſtinct from that of an ox or bullock : 


Z wherefore, wherever we meet in ſcrip- 


ture with the word ox, we are to un- 


derſtand a bull by it. This animal 
woas reputed by the Hebrews to be 
cdlean, and was generally made uſe of 
by them for ſacrifces. The beauty 


of Joſeph is compared to that of a 
bullock. Deut. xxxiii. 17. 
Egyptians had a particular venera- 
tion for this animal. They paid di- 


t vine honours to it; and the Jews imi- 


e tated them in their worſhip of the 
p golden calves or bulls in the wilder- 
d ness, and in the kingdom of [ſrael. 
See Carr, 5 
le A bull in a figurative and allegorical 

ſenſe is taken for powerful, fierce, 


n and infolent enemies. Many bulls 
it have compaſſed me, ſtrong bulls. 
o- of Baſhan have beſet me round,” 
us ſays the Pſalmiſt; (xxii. 12.) and 
7.) © again, (Ixviii. 30.) Rebuke the com- 
d, * pany of ſpearmen, the multitude 
n; of he bal: 
ren BURIAL, the act of interring a 
 [Tdead body, and depoſiting it in the 
the ground. The Hebrews have at all 
her times been very careful in the burial 


of their dead, and to be Heprived of 
ec- 3 it was reputed the laſt and ſevereſt of 
puniſhments. Burial was denied to 
none, not even to enemies: but it 


ill after ſun-ſet; and the ſouls of 


ßplunged into hell. This mighty con- 
cern for burial proceeded from the 
r © perſuaſion they had of the ſoul's im- 
mortality. Tacit. Hip. l. v.c. 5. 


© With a deprivation of burial, as one 
name of the greateſt diſhonours that could 
pture We thrown upon them: thus, (Eccleſ. 
3. Fi. z.) If a man beget an hundred 
erally F children, and live many years, fo 
kind F that the days of his years may be 
all uf f many, and his ſoul be not filled 
at He. F with good, and alſo that he have 
rat f no burial, I ſay that an untimely 

ul W 


* 
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The 


was not allowed to ſelf-murderers, 


ſuch perſons were believed to be 


The ſcripture threatens the wicked 


BUR "i 
© birth is better than he.“ Jeremiah” 
(viii. 2.) threatens the kings, prieſts, 
and falſe - prophets, who had adored 
idols, that he would have their bones 
thrown out of their graves, like dung 
upon the earth. The ſame prophet 
(xx11. 18, 19.) foretold that Jehoia- 


kim king of Judah, who built his 


houſe by unrighteouſneſs, and gave' 
himſelf up to avarice, violence, and 
all manner of vice, ſhould be buried 
with the burial of an aſs; that he 
ſhould be caſt out of the gates of Je- 
ruſalem into the common ſe wer. 
There was nothing determined par- 
ticularly as to the place of burying 
the dead. There were graves in the 
town and country, upon the high- 
ways, in gardens, and mountains. 
Thoſe belonging to the kings of 
Judah were in Jeruſalem and the 
king's gardens. Ezekiel intimates, 
that they were dug under the moun- 
tain which the temple ſtood upon; 
fince God ſays, that for the future his 
holy mountain ſhould not be polluted 


with the dead bodies of their kings. 


The ſepulchre which Joſeph of Arima- 
thea had provided for himſelf, and 
wherein he placed our Sayiour's body, 
was in his garden. — * 
The Kings of Iſrael had their burying 
places in Samaria. Samuel was in- 
terred in his own houſe; Moſes, Aaron, 
Eleazar and Joſhua in mountains; 


"_ Saul, Deborah, and Rebekah's ; 


nurſe, under trees. It is affirmed that 
the ſepulchres of the people of Jeruſa- 
lem were in the valley of Kidron. 
There likewiſe were the burying places 
for foreigners. „„ 
We are told by Leo of Modeua, that 
what we term a church- yard, the Jews 

call h wo of the living, to ſhew 
their belief of the immortality of the 
ſoul, and of the reſurrection; and 
when they come thither bearing a dead 
body, Buxtorf tells us, that they ad- 
dreſs themſelves to thoſe who lie 
there, as if they were ſtill alive, and 


ſay, 0 Bleſſed be the Lord Who hath Ph 


created you, fed you, brought you 
8 4 | ED 8 8 ups 


When the Jews 

funeral to the burying-place, the 
bleſſing directed to the dead, as above 

mentioned, is repeated, the body is 
Put down upon the ground, and if it 


B UR 


* the number of you all, and will in 
time receive you. Bleſſed be the 


Lord, who cauſeth death, and re- 


n DE 
are come with the 


a perſon of diſtinction, a kind of 


2 funeral oration is read over him ; then 
they walk round the grave, reciting 
a pretty long prayer, which they call 


the righteouſneſs of judgment: becauſe 


therein, they return thanks to God 
for having pronounced an equitable 


judgment, concerning the life and 


perſon of the deceaſed, It begins 


with theſe words in Deuteronomy, 


| ſons take ten turns about him, and 
. ſay a prayer for his ſoul; the neareſt 


(Xxxii. 4.) He is the rock, his work 
is perfect: then a little ſack full of 
earth is put under the dead perſon's 
head, and the coffin is nailed down 


and cloſed. If it be a man, ten per- 


relation tears a corner of his cloaths: 


the dead body is laid down into the 


grave, with his face turned towards 
heaven; and they cry to him, G0 in 
peace; or rather, Go to peace, accord- 
. as Boa the Talmudiſts. 

re 


The neareſt 
upon the body. After them all who 


are there preſent do the ſame with 
their hands, or with ſhovels. This his inſtitutes chiefly from the Egyp- 
done, they retire walking backwards, tians, delivers it as a rule in his mu- 


and before they go out of the burying 
ground, they pluck bits of graſs three 


times, and caſt them behind their 


backs, ſaying, They ſhall flouriſh 
like graſs of the earth.” Pſal. Ixxii. 16. 


Monuments were erected in memory 


of a king, a hero, and prophet, or a 
Warrior: but it does not appear that 


there were any epitaphs inſcribed upon 


the tombs of the antient Hebrews. 


However, we find that king Joſiah, de- 
ſtroying the tombs of the falſe prophets 
ol Baal, and of the Prieſts belonging to 


TR 1] 
up, and at laſt in his juſtice taken. 
© you out of the world. He knows 


© whereon thou ftandeſt is holy 


ions are the firft that throw earth 


put off his ſhoes, and ſo approach to ile 


BUR 
the golden calf, took notice of a ſe. 
e inſcription: for he ſaid (2 
ings xxiii. 17.) What title is that 
© I ſee? And the men of the city told 
him, It is the ſepulchre of the man 
of God, which came from Judah, and 
(PIERO thoſe things which thou 
< haſt done againſt the altar of Bethel. 
BURNING BUSH, that wherein 
the Lord appeared to Moſes at the 
foot of mount Horeb. Ex. iii. 2, 
Not far from hence, as Moſes was feed- 
ing his father-in-law Jethro's flocks, 
he ſaw a buſh on fire; and, as he 
thought, flaming a conſiderable while, 
but not in the leaſt damaged, or con- 
ſumed. This raiſed his curioſity to 
o a little nearer, and ſee if he could 
afcover the cauſe of it: but as he ap- 
proached, he heard a voice out of the 
buſh calling unto him, Put off thy 
© ſhoes from off thy feet, for the place 


ground.“ Juſtin Martyr, in his ſe- 
cond apology, is of opinion that the 
cuſtom of putting off. the ſhoes, both 
among the Jews and Gentiles, before 
they began to officiate in holy things, 
took its riſe from this precept given to 
Moſes: but our learned Mr. Mede 
ſeems to be off a different opinion, 
viz. that Moſes did not give the firſ 
occaſion to this rite, but that it was 
derived from the patriarchs before him, 
and tranſmitted to future ages from 
that antient, general tradition. It is 
certain that Pythagoras, who took 


bric, ®vew on  eurro0(lov, 9 po; kept 
pc, i. e. he who ſacrifices ſhould 


holy ordinance ; and therefore God, in 
compliance to an ancient cuſtom then 
in practice among the Egyptians, 
might ſpeak to Moſes, who was a per- 
ſon well acquainted with their cere. 
monies, to decalceate, as very wel 
knowing that it would be a mea Be 
to create in him a greater reveren« 
to the divine preſence, and a mor 
awful attention to what he was gu 


BUR 


XK qnentaries. | | TN 

As to the perſon that appeared in the 
= buſh, the text ſays, big That the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto 
him in a flame of fire, out of the 
middle of the buſh :* but whether it 
= perſon of God, or God himſelf, or 
(as the moſt received opinion is) 
Z Chriſt the ſon of God, has been matter 


© Thoſe, who ſuppoſe it no more than 
an angel, ſeem to imply that it would 
be a diminution of the majeſty of 
God, to appear upon every occaſion, 


eſpecially when he has ſuch a number 


ol celeſtial miniſters, who may do the 
© buſineſs as well. But confidering 
that God is preſent every where, the 
notification of his preſence by ſome 
= outward ſign in one determinate place, 


BZ (which is all we mean by his appear- 


= ance) is in our conception leſs labo- 
EZ rious (if any thing laborious could be 
= conceived of God) than a delegation 
of angels upon every turn from hea- 
ven, and ſeems in the main to illuſtrate 
rather than debaſe the glory of his 
nature and exiſtence. F 


EZ ſpoken of was no created being, from 
the whole context, and eſpecially from 
= his ſaying, © I am the Lord God, the 
© © Jehovah,” &c. ſince this is not the 


language of angels, who are always 
= known to expreſs themſelves in ſuch 


= humble terms as theſe, © I am ſent 


may ſpeak in God's name and perſon ; 
for what ambaſſador of any prince 
ever yet ſaid, © I am the king ?? Since 
therefore no angel, without the guilt 
= of blaſphemy, could aſſume theſe titles, 
and ſince neither God the father, nor 


VVV 


the name of angel, 7. e. a meſſen- 


YL to ſay. Patrick's and Le Clerc's Com- 


_ © venant,” it hence ſeems to follow, 


Was a created angel, ſpeaking in the 


5 | ut however 
= this be, it is plain that the angel here 


© '* from God; I am thy fellow ſer- 
© vant,” &c. It is a vain pretence to 
ſay, that an angel as God's ambaſſador | 


the Holy Ghoſt, are ever called 


ger, or perſon ſent, whereas God the 
ſon is called by the prophet Malachi 


(chap. ili. 1 The ange Lot is _ 


that this angel of the Lord was God 
the ſon, who might very properly be 
called an angel, becauſe in the ful- 


neſs of time he was ſent into the world 


in our fleſh, as a meſſenger from God, 
and might therefore make theſe his 
temporary apparitions, preſages, and 
forerunners, as it were, of his more 


8 | | * ſolemn miſſion. Pools Annotations. 
= of ſome controverſy among the learned. 


BUTTER is taken in ſcripture, 
as it has been almoſt perpetually 
in the eaſt, for cream, or liquid 
batter. (See Calmet's Commentary upon 
Genefis xvii. 8. and the ſupplement 


at the end of the Revelations. ) Bochart 


ſhews that children were fed with but⸗ 


ter and honey; (Iſaiah vii. 15. 22.) 


that is to ſay, with milk-diet, with 


cream and honey, which - was very 


common in Paleſtine. 


BUZ, the fon of Nahor and Milcah, 
and brother to Huz. Gen. xxii. 21. 


Elihu, one of Job's friends, was de- 


{cended from Buz the ſon of Nahor. 
The ſcripture {Job xxxil. 2.) calls 
him the Buzite of the kindred of 

Ram, Ram being put for Aram. The 
prophet Jeremiah (xxv. 23.) threatens 
the Buzites with the effects of God's 


wrath. They dwelt in Arabia De- 


T kr 
This was alſo the name of the ſon of 
Abihail, and father of Jahdo of the 


tribe of Judah. 1. Chr. v. 14. 


BI Zi, a prieſt, the father of he 


prophet Ezekiel. i. 3. 35 
© BYSSUS, 11 Butz, Buco, a 
word which frequently occurring both 


in the Old and New Teſtament, the 


tranſlators of our Engliſh Bible, toge- 
ther with ſome others, have conſtantly 


rendered by. fine linen. But by this 
word is generally underſtood of a fine 
ſort of thready matter, produced in 
India, Egypt, Judea, and about Elis 
in Achaia, of which the richeſt appa- 
rel was antiently made, eſpecially that 
wore by the prieſts, both Jewiſh and 
Egyptian. 'There are ſome _—_— 
1 „ por” 


1s 


miſh, - printed at Venice in 1556, that 


explain the word by filk; and yet 
- Byflus muſt have been different from 
our filk, as appears from a multitude 
of antient writers, and particularly by 
Julius Pollux. M. Simon, who ren- 
ders the word by fine linen, adds a 
note to explain it, viz. There was 
a kind of fine linen very dear, which 
che great lords alone wore in this 
country, as well as in Egypt: this 


agrees perfectly well with the account 


12 given by Heſychius as well as what is 
obſerved by Bochart, that the Byſſus 
Was a finer kind of linen, which was 


frequently dyed of a purple colour. 
Mr. Bradley will have the Byſſus to 
be the ſame with our cotton ; others 
take it to be the /inum aſbeſtinum; 


and a late author takes it for the lock, 
or bunch of ſilky hair, found adher- 


Ing to the pinna marina, by which it 
faſtens itſelf to the nei ghbouring bodies. 


Calmet obſerves, that we are carefully 

0 diſtinguiſn between three ſorts of 
things which are generally confounded, 
and are comprehended under the 


name of linen, 1. The Hebrew J 
bad, which fignifies linen. 2. WY, 


Sc esch, which fignifies cotton; and 
3. YI, Haz, or Butz, which is 
what we commonly call byſſus, and is 
the ſilk growing on a certain ſhell-fiſh 

called pinna. N 


Nevertheleſs, our author 
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of che Bible, as Calvin's and the Spa- 


B V8 
owns, that he has ſome doubt concem. 
ing this laſt interpretation, becauſe ve 
do not find the name buz in the Hebrey 
text of Moſes, though the Greek aud! 
Latin interpreters have made uſe gt! 
the word Byſſus, to ſignify the fine 1 
linen of certain habits belonging 6 
the prieſts. - There is therefore ron 
to believe that it was not the deſign * 
of Moſes to ſpeak of it. The won? 


Buz is not to be met with in the Bible, 


excepting in the places following. u 
the firſt Chronicles (xv. 27.) we fu? 
David drefſed in a mantle of Bur, f b 
with the ſingers and all the Levite;, 
as they were alſo ſaid to be h! 


2 Chr. v. 12. #6. ii. 14. We find the 


cunning man fent by Hiram king of < 
Tyre to Solomon, fkilled to work n!? 


purple, in blue, and buz, &c. 7% 
iii. 14. Solomon uſes buz in the va 


of the temple and ſanctuary. In 9 
Eſther (i. 6.) we read that Ahaſueruss 
tents were upheld by cords of bu?! 
and (76. viii. 15.) that Mordecai wa 


cloathed with a mantle of purple and q 4 
buz, when king Ahaſuerus honourel?! 


him with the firſt employment in the“ 
kingdom. In Ezekiel (xxvii. 16.) we, 
have buz enumerated among the rich 
merchandize of Tyre that was bought 
by the Syrians. Laſtly, it is obſerved, 
that there was a manufacture of bu! 
in the city of Beerſheba in Paleſtine. 
% ES 


T@ghteenth of an epha: the cab of 
Sine contained two Engliſh pints ; and 
ne cab of corn 23 pints corn-mea- 
pre. At, the ſiege of Samaria, the 
mine was ſo great, that the fourth 
Fart of a cab of' pigeons dung, or 
Ather of a ſort of chick-peaſe, was 
ld for five pieces of ſilver. See the 
PSrticles Benyapad, and Dove. 
CaABBALA, properly ſignifies tra- 
tion, and is the name of a myſte- 
—Fous kind of ſcience, thought to 
Fave been delivered by revelation to 
e antient Jews, and tranſmitted by 
ral tradition to thoſe of our times; 
Erving for the interpretation of the 
Pooks both of nature and ſcripture. 
he manner in which Maimonides 
Z@cplains the cabbala, or traditions of 
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AB, or Kas, an Hebrew mea- 


ſure of capacity, containing 
the ſixth part of a ſeah, or an 


ieh de Jews, in his preface to the Miſhna, 


Jas follows: God not only deli- 
A vered the law to Moſes on mount 
Sinai, but the explanation of it 
ne © likewiſe, 

from the mount, and entered into 


When Moſes came down 


his tent, Aaron went to viſit him; 
and Moſes acquainted Aaron with 


the laws he had received from God, 
together with the explanation of 
them. After this, Aaron 


placed 


FF himſelf at the right hand of Moſes, 

and Eleazar and Ithmar the ſons of 
Aaron were admitted, to whom 
Moſes repeated what he had juſt 


before told to Aaron. Theſe being 


I ſeated, the one on the right, the 
other on the left hand ot Moſes, 
the ſeventy elders of Iſrael, Who 
-# compoſed the Sanhedrim, came in. 
Moſes again declared the ſame laws 


to them, with the interpretation of 


AN 


them, as he had done before to 
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« Aaron and his ſons, Laſtly, all who 
« pleaſed of the common people were 
invited to enter, and Moſes in- 
«+ ſtructed them likewiſe in the ſame 
manner as the reſt. So that Aaron 
heard four times what Moſes had- 
© been taught by God upon mount 
Sinai; Eleazar and Ithmar, three 
times; the ſeventy elders, twice 
and the people, once. Moſes after- 
wards reduced the laws which he 
had received into writing, but not 
the explanations of them: theſe he 
thought it ſufficient to truſt to the 
memories of the above-mentioned © 
perſons, who, being perfectly in- 
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ſtructed in them, delivered them to 
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theirs, from age to age.” 


The cabbala therefore 1s properly the 


oral law of the Jews, delivered down 
by word of mouth from father to ſon ; 
and it is to theſe interpretations of 
the written law, that our Saviour's 


cenſure is to be applied, when he 
reproves the Jews for * making the 


commands of God of none effect, 


through their traditions. Mark vii. 


13. Some of the rabbins pretend, 
that the origin of the cabbala is to be 
referred to the angels; that the angel 
Raziel inſtructed Adam in it; the 
angel Japhiel, Shem ; the angel Ze- 
dekiel, Abraham, &c. But the truth 
is, theſe explications of the law are 
only the ſeveral interpretations and 
deciſions of the rabbins on the law of - 
Mofes, in the framing of which, they 
ſtudied principally the combinations - 
of particular words, letters, and num- 
bers, and by that means pretended 


to diſcover clearly the true ſenſe of 


the difficult paſſages of ſcripture. 


This is properly the artificial cabbala, 
to diſtinguiſh it from ſimple tradition; 
| | 85 and 


their children, and theſe again to 


CAB 
and it is of three forts: The firſt, 
called Gematria, conſiſts in taking 
letters as figures, and explaining words 
by the arithmetical value of the letters 
of which they are compoſed. For in- 
fiance, the Hebrew letters of N 
OW FJaborſchilob, i. e. Shiloh ſhall 
come, make up the ſame arithmetical 
numbers as Þ{27tH Meſſiach, the Meſ- 
fah, from whence they conclude that 

Shiloh fignifies Mefſhah. - . 


The ſecond kind of artificial cabbala, 


which is called Notaricon, conſiſts in 
taking each particular letter of a word 
for an intire diction, for example, of 
Dr. Bereſchith, which is the 
_ firſt word of Geneſis, compoſed of the 
letters B. R. A. SCH. I. TH. they 
make, Bara-Ratia - Arez-Schamaim- 
Jam- ebomoth, i. e. He created the 


ment, the earth, the heavens, the 


| fea andthe deep; or in the forming 
one intire diction out of the initial 


letters of many; thus, in Atah-Gibbor- 
Leholam-Adonat, i, e. thou art ftrong 


For ever, O Lord, they put the initial 
letters of each word that compoſe this 


ſentence together, and form the word 


RON Agla, which fignifies either I 
will reveal, or a drop of dew, which 
s the cabbaliſtic name of God. 
The third kind of cabbala, called The- 


mura, conſiſts in changing and tranſ- 


poſing the letters of a word: thus, of 
the word Bere/chich, with which Ge- 


neſis begins, they make A. betiſri, which 
fignifies the ft the month Tixri, 
and infer from thence, that the world 
was created on the firſt day of the 
month 'Tizri, which anſwers nearly to 


our September. The Cabbala, accord- 


ing to the Jews, is a noble and ſublime 
ſcience, conducting men by eaſy me- 


ont it, they think the holy ſcriptures 
could not be diſtinguiſhed from pro- 


fane books, wherein we find ſome. 
miraculous events, and as pure mo- 


rality as that of the law, if we did not 
penetrate into the truths locked up 
under the external cover of the literal 
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Jews with the cabbala. Moſt of the 


A 
ſenſe. Some viſionaries among tie 
Jews believe that Jeſus Chriſt wrought 
his miracles by virtue of the myſterie 
of the cabbala. Some learned men 
are of opinion, that Pythagoras and 
Plato learned the cabbaliſtic art of 
the Jews in Egypt. Others, on the 
contrary, ſay that the philoſophy of 

Pythagoras and Plato furniſhed the 


heretics in the primitive Chriſtian 


church, fell into the vain conceits of 


the cabbala, particularly the Gnoſlicy, 
Valentinians, and Baſilidians; and 
Henry More aſſures us, (in his pref. 
to his Opp. Phile/.) that all his learn- 
ing and philoſophy ended in mere 
Scepticiſm, till he applied his mind to 
the divine and hidden ſcience of the 
cabbala, which in a ſhort time brought 
him forth into the moſt glorious light, 
and filled his foul with notions utterly 
ineffable. 3 5 

On the other hand, Dr. Burnet ex. 
amines into the merits of the ſeveral 
parts of the cabbala, and finds it to 
be without any rational foundation, 
and not conducing to any real know- 
ledge. But he conjeftures that the 
moſt antient cabbala, before is was 
confounded and defiled with fables, 
might contain ſomething of the origi- 
nal of things, and their gradations; 
particularly, that, before 1 creation, 
all things had their being in God; 
that from him they flowed as emana- 
tions; that they will all flow back 
again into him, when they are de- 
ſtroyed; and that there will ſucceed 
other emanations and regenerations, 
and other deſtructions and abſorptions 
to all eternity, as they had been 


55 from all eternity; that nothing 5 
thods to the profoundeſt truths, With- 


produced out of nothing, and that 
the things produced never return 10 
nothing, but always have their ſub- 
ſiſtence in God. Burn. Archeol. lib. 
I. c. 7. Philaſoph. Tranſact. No. 201. 
See the next article. SIP 

CaABBALIS TS, a ſect among the 
Jews who follow and practiſe the on 

8 


p bela, or interpret ſcripture accordin 


laid down. The Jews were divided 


into two general {es ; the Caraites, 
who refuſe to receive either tradition 


or the Talmud, or any thing but the 
15 pure text of ſeripture; and the Rabbi- 
niſts, or Talmudiſlss, who beſide this, 
receive the traditions of the antients, 
and follow the Talmud. Theſe latter 
te again divided into two other ſects; 


pure Rabbins, who explain the ſerip- 


ture in its natural ſenſe by grammar, 
zhiſtory, and tradition; and Cabbaliſts, 
who difcover hidden myſtical ſenſes, 
© which they ſuppoſe God to have couch- 
© ed therein, and make uſe of the cab- 
bala and the myſtical rules and methods 
above - mentioned. Theſe are there- 


fore of opinion, that there is not a 


word, letter, or accent in the law, 
” without ſome myſtery in it. The firſt 
© cabbaliſt author that we know of, is 


Simon the ſon of Joachai, who is ſaid to 


baye lived a little before the deſtruc- 
ton of Jeruſalem by Titus. 
 CABBON, a city in the tribe of Ju- 
dak. © Joſh. xv. 40. 


( 
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who then reigned, _ 


E#Z 


g this name to the other cities whereof 
co the rules of the literal cabbala above 


Solomon had made a ceſſion to him. 
CESAR, a title borne by all the 
Roman emperors, from Julius Cæſar 
to the deſtruction of that empire. It 


took its riſe from the ſurname of the 


lirſt emperor C. Julius Cæſar; and this 
title, by a decree of the ſenate, all the 


ſucceeding emperors were to bear. It 


was.alfo uſed as a title of diſtinction for 
the intended or preſumptive heir of the 
empire. In ſcripture, the reigning em- 
peror was generally mentioned by the 
name of Cæſar, without expreſſing any 
other, under which he was more known 


in hiſtory. For example, Jeſus Chriſt 
calls Tiberius, Czfar, without adding 


= other appellation, ſaying, © Ren- 
der unto Cæſar the things that are 

* Czſar's.” Matt. xxii. 21. And St. 
Paul (Acts xxv. 10.) mentions Nero 
under the ſame title only: I appeal 
* unto Cæſar;' that is to ſay, to Nero, 


* CASAREA, a city built by Herod 


the Great, and thus called in honour 


of Auguſtus, being formerly called the 
tower of Strato. This city ſtood on 


* CABUL, the name which Hiram 


A Ie I? 8 7 >. 
. " : _ YR. es So > en St co R . * 
* * cc EY BY * F DR REI TS. SED 2. 
5 %%% ² A or wy .. . TE Io F 2 es ns, ? 
0 . SES Eee; 2 8 85 32; EE FCC GS IS: 


= Liram the ſea-ſide, on the coaſt of Phoenicia, 
es king of Lyre gave to the twenty cities upon the paſs into Egypt; and was _ 
% in the land of Galilee, of which Solomon very convenient for trade, but that it 

- made him a preſent, in acknowledg- had a bad harbour, To remedy this 
6 ment for the great ſervices he had done therefore, he ordered a mole. to be 

f 4. him in building of the temple. 1 Kings made in the form of a half-moon, and 

: ix. 13. Theſe cities not being agree- large enough for a royal navy to ride 

mr able to Hiram, when he came to ſee in. The buildings of this town were all 
40 them, he called them the land of Ca- of marble, as well the private houſes as 
824 bul, which in the Hebrew tongue de- the palaces; but the maſter- piece of all 
ns, notes diſpleaſure or dirty. As to the was the port, whereof we meet with a 
ons ſttuation of theſe cities, it is but rea- deſcription in Joſephus's Antiq. Lib. 
en Ponable to ſuppoſe that they lay near xv. c. 13. This city, which was fix 
; WW to Tyre, whereof Hiram was king. hundred furlongs from Jeruſalem, is _ 
Os Mellss Geogr. of the Old Tet. RT often ſpoken of in the New Teitament. ” 
\ to Grotius is of opinion, that the cities Here it was that king Agrippa was 
ub Which Pharach had conquered from ſmitten of the Lord in neglecting to 
1, me Philiſtines, and yielded up to Solo- give God the glory, when the people 
on, mon, were comprized among the cities were ſo liberal to him of their praiſes. 
of Cabul. And the generality of au- Cornelius the Centurion, who was bap- 
the WW fbors are of opinion, that the city of tized by St. Peter, lived at Cæſarea. 
5 Cabul mentioned in Joſhua, (xix 27.) Acts x. 1, Kc. There Philip the Dea- 
ban Was one of theſe; and it was proba- con, with his four maiden daughters, 


bly on this occaſion, that Hiram gave had their habitation, 76, viii. 


4. % ðͤ 


Cæſarea 


CAI 


_ Cxfarea the prophet Agabus foretold 


to Paul, that he would be bound and 


_ confined by his enemies at Jerufalem. 
#b. xxi. 8, &c. Laſtly, the ſame apo- 
ſtle continued two years a priſoner at 


Ceæſarea, till he was conducted to 


Rome, where he had appealed to Ne- 


ro's tribunal. 15. xxiii. xxiv. xxv. 


 CAIAPHAS, or CaiPHas. See T 


article CaipHas, | 
 _ CAIN, the eldeſt fon of Adam and 
Eve, and. the firſt child that was ever 
born, came into the world, it is gene- 
rally thought, towards the end of the 
firſt year after the creation. When 
Cain was grown up, he applied himſelf 
to agriculture, as did his brother Abel 
to feeding his flocks. Gen. iv. 2, &c. 
Upon a certain day, Cain having offer- 


ed the firſt fruits of his labour to the 


Lord, and Abel the firſtlings, or, as 
ſome will have it, the milk of his flock, 
God gave a viſible token of his accep- 
tance of Abel's ſacrifice, in preference 


to that of Cain, which ſo inraged and 
tranſported him with envy againſt his 
brother, that his countenance was in- 


tirely changed; whereupon God con- 
deſcended to expoſtulate the matter 
with him, ſaying, Why art thou trou- 
bled and dejected? If thou doſt well, 
ſhalt thou not be accepted? And if 
thou doſt not well, ſhall not puniſh- 
ment be the conſequence of thy {in ? 
Abel ſhall be ſubject to thee, and thou, 
as firſt. born, ſhalt rule over him, But 
Cain, without regard to this kind ad- 
monition, ſuffered himſelf to be led a- 


: way and directed wholly by his paſ- 
ſions: whereupon taking his brother 


into the fields, under ſome pretence or 
bother, he there roſe up againſt him, and 
flew him. Then ſaid the Lord to 
Cain, Where is thy brother Abel? He 
anſwered, I know not; am I my bro- 
ther's keeper ? God ſaid, What haſt 


thou done? The voice of thy brother's. 


blood ariſeth unto me from the ground, 
on which thou halt ſhed it. 
thou art curſed from the earth, which 

hath opened her mouth to receive thy 


rel 


(or, as others render it, my iniquity i; Mp 
too great to be forgiven ; or, as the 


(or from that happy converſe with the 


the Lord,” was the proper name of that 


Cain) ſhall J be in the earth, and every 
ſhall not be fo, ſaid the Lord; for who- | 


taken on him ſeven fold. And the 


induced Cain to kill his brother Abel; 


And now - 


"Al 

brother's blood from thy hand. When 
thou tilleſt it, it ſhall not henceforth 
yield unto thee her ſtrength. A fugj. 
tive and a vagabond ſhalt thou be in 
the. earth. Then Cain replied, My 
puniſhment 1s greater than I can bear; 


Hebrew expoſitors take it, Is my ini. 
quity too great to be forgiven ?) Behold 
thou haſt driven me from thy preſence; 


deity, which, in the firſt ages of the b 1 
world, it was cuſtomary for good men 


to enjoy : but Lightfoot, Heidegger, f 


and Le Clerc, ſeem to be of opinio, WA 
that what we render the preſence of 


particular place where Adam, after hi; Wn 
expulſion from Paradiſe, dwelt ; and 
accordingly we find that part of the 

country which lies contiguous 0 

ſuppoſed ſituation of Paradiſe, called & 
by Strabo, lib. 16. poowrroy Ocv.) 2 
fugitive and a vagabond (continues WW 


one that findeth me ſhall ſlay me. l. * 
ſoever ſlayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be 
Lord ſet a mark upon Cain, leſt any Wi 


thing finding him ſhould kill bin. 
Cain being thus baniſhed from tie 


preſence of the Lord, retired into tie 
land of Nod, lying eaſt from the pro- 


vince of Eden. While he dwelt n 
this country, he had a ſon, whom he 
named Enoch, in memory of whom he 
built a city of the ſame name. 
This is all we learn from ſcripture bn 
concerning Cain. Several queſtions re. 
lating to him are, however, propoſed Wl 
by different perſons, and are treated Wu 
of by the commentators. Such are, Wa 
what the pretence or motive was which Wa 


what inſtrument he made uſe of; wha Wt 
reſentment or revenge he apprehend- 1 
ed; and to what country he reti. 
ed. With regard to the two firſt que WF 
tions, the reader will find the opinion 4 


3 the commentators, and the traditi- 
ns of the eaſtern countries, under the 
n anſwer to the third of theſe queſ- 


h ions, it is obſerved, that he dreaded 

r: Ie reſentment of Abel's children, and 

pf his other brothers and relations. 

ne le apprehended, that they would pur- 
ni. ue and kill him, unleſs he retired to 
old Much a diſtance from them, that it might 
ce: Mot be poſſible for him ever to fall in- 
the Jo their hands. The opinions of the 

the earned concerning the country he re- 
nen Freated to, will be ſeen under the ar- 
ger, ö £ icle Nov.. E : 7 - 3 . „ A 1 
on, Mather queſtions in relation to Cain are, 
» of Frhat the mark was that God fixed up- 
tha {Sn him; and, laſtly, what death he 
- bis Wied of. In anſwer to the firſt, there 

and WS a great diverſity of opinions. Some 
the Vill have it, that God produced a horn 
% Ppon his forhead ; and others, that he 

ed {Engraved a lettter on it, for example, 
) 2 he firſt letter of the word Cain. O- 
nue: {hers are of opinion, that God produc- 
very d ſuch a trembling in all his limbs, as 
e wed his evil conſcience and remorſe 
Who: bor the fin he had committed: this laſt 
ul be 


Pppinion he rt followed by the fa- 


| the hers. The rabbins ſay, he had a 
Fol 24 with him, which went barking 
hin, Fontinually before him. As to the 
\ the Manner of Cain's death, the Rabbins 
o the ell us, that he was killed by Lamech, 
. pro- ne of his nephews. Lamech, they 
t in y, by ſome accident became blind: 
m he put notwithitanding this misfortune, | 
om he de ſometimes went a hunting; upon 

F hich occaſion he was led by his fon 
;pture I ubal Cain, who gave him notice 
ns re- hen he ſaw any game. One day he 
poſed Peard a ruſtling in the thickets, occa- 
reated I oned by Cain, who being afraid of 
1 are, e ſociety and converſation of men, 
which Nas wont to lie lurking up and down 
Abel; i the woods: the lad miſtook him 
- wha pr ſome beaſt ſtirring in the buſhes, 
end- nd directed his father how, with a 
retir- art or arrow, he might kill him. This 
t que. mech did: but when he afterwards 
pinion + ame to perceive his miſtake, he beat 


13 ubal Cain to death for miſinforming 
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A1 

him; and then returned home to his 
two wives Adah and Zillah, and ſaid, 
* Adahand Zillah, (id. ver. 23.) hear 

* my voice; ye wives of Lamech, 


_ * hearken unto my ſpeech : for I have 


* ſlain a man to my wounding, and a 
young man to my hurt.“ But there 
is little certainty in this relation. 
Joſephus ſays, 45 Cain having ſettled 
at Nod, and built a city there for him- 
ſelf and his family, inſtead of being re- 
formed by this ſtate of exile, where- 


with God had puniſhed him, he grew 


more wicked, and gave himſelf up to 
all forts of irregularities and violence: 

he put himſelf at the head of a band 
of thieves, whom he had got together, 
and taught how to grow rich at the ex- 
pence of others. He quite changed 
the old ſimplicity and honeſty which 
reigned in the world, and introduced 
fraud and deceit in trade, by invent- 


ing weights and meaſures. He was 


the firſt who ſet particular bounds to 
fields, and who built and fortified a 


Under the article FED we hows | 


touched upon the traditions of the an- 
tients, and have traced thoſe of the 
Mahometans, as well as rabbins and 
eaſtern Chriſtians, relating to the two 
brothers, down to the time wherein 
Cain killed Abel. It now remains to 
conclude that relation, ſo far as it con- 
cerns Cain, in this place. It is ſaid, 
that from the moment he perpetrated 
that horrid act, he found himſelf terri- 
bly perplexed, chiefly from an appre- 
henſion that this crime ſhould come ta 
the knowledge of his father; to pre- 
vent which, not knowing how to dif- 
pole otherwiſe of his brother's body, 
he incloſed it in a ſkin, which for forty 
days he carried about with him, where- 
ſoever he went. But as the ſtink of 
the dead body grew troubleſome to 
him, he was forced, from time to time, 
to ſet it down, and the birds of prey 
and wild beaſts took the opportunity 
of falling upon it, and always carried 
off ſome pieces of it. One day Cain, 
while he was under this perplexity, 
13 | | perceived 8 


* * 
N * 1 


1 


a 


_ 
perceived two ravens fighting 'in the 
air, one whereof Rn dork dead, 
the other, with his beak and claws, 
made a hole to bury it in. Cain thought 
it was convenient for him to do the 
fame, and in imitation of the raven, 
buried the dead body of his brother. 
From that time terror and remorſe laid 
faſt hold of him; he began to run here 
and there over the world like a vaga- 
bond, dreading to meet one day the 
_ fame treatment from ſome one or other, 
which his brother had received from 
him; and fearing to appear before his 
parents after the perpetration of fo 
great a crime. His repentance wrought 


no change in his wicked heart, nor did 


he endeavour to make any expiation 
bol his crime to God. He was unhap- 
pily killed by one of his grand- chil- 


Aren, who having an imperfection in 


dis fight, miſtook him for a wild beaſt. 
We do not know how long Cain lived ; 
ſome ſay he was eight hundred; others, 
fix hundred nd fourſcore; others 
again, that he was nine hundred and 
one and thirty years of age when he 
died. Some {ay he lived to the de- 
Inge. There are ſome too who be- 


lieve that he was cruſhed in pieces un- 


der the ruins of a houſe; others, that 

be was killed by Lamech in the man- 
ner already mentioned; and laſtly, o- 
thers believe that he killed himſelf. 

-  CAINAN, the ſon of Enos, was 
born in the year of the world 325, at 

which time his father Enos was nmety 


Fears old. Gen. v. 9. We are ac- 


quainted with no other particular re- 
lating to Cainan, except that at the age 


_ of ſeventy he be a Mahalaleel, and 
died at the age of 910, in the year of 


the world 1235 
- CainaN, the fon of Arphaxad, and 
father of Salah, is mentioned in the 
Septuagint verſion of the bible, (Gen. 
X. 24. and xi. 12.) as well as in St. 
Luke, (iii. 36.) who places him be- 
tween Salah and Arphaxad, which 
was the fon of Salah, which was the 
* fon of Cainan, which was the fon of 
Arphaxad; but is not to be found 


1 — | 
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either in the Hebrew text, nor in dh 


Noah to Abraham, Others will hae 


fertod, that Ci wal Selah weren 


Samaritan, nor in the Vulgate i 
have been of opinion, that the ey 
ſuppreſſed the word Cainan, and er. 
punged it out of their copies, with: 
deſign of rendering the Septuagint a 
St. Luke ſuſpected, who had receiv {i 
it. Others have thought, that Moſk, 
purpoſely omitted Cainan, becauſe i; 
had a mind to reckon ten generation ſi 


it, that Arphaxad was the father c 
Cainan and Salah: of Salah, in a v 
tural way, and of Cainan, - accordin {8 
to the law. Laſtly, others have i. 


and the ſame perſon; mentioned in ik 
Septuagint and St. Luke, by the tw 
names belonging to him. This « 


MH vw 9 r > ren.. +. Ki to co 


what is ſaid in ſupport of theſe opinion o 
which make Cainan to be really the u | 
of Arphaxad, the father of Salah, & . C 
They who aſſert that Cainan was fu. MW h 
reptitiouſſy inſerted into the Septu y 
gint, and, from thence was taken by JS t1 
St. Luke, pretend, that the authony MS w 
of the Hebrew, Vulgate, Chaldee, 1 C 
Syriac, is much preferable to that «IT is 
the Septuagint ; that St. Luke havin WE di 


only copied theſe interpreters, his tr 


in this place can be of no greater a WY hi 
* thority than the Septuagint ; that ih P 
defalcations and changes which have of 
been made in the years of the Pau at 
archs, are alone ſufficient to deſti ra 
their authority, wherever they cont- d. 
dict the Hebrew; and that upon con-; hi 
paring the editions of the Septuagin, ti 
they are found not to agree with d bc 
another. Laſtly, there are ſome W] 2 
affirm, that the name Cainan is n th 
and ſtrange in the text of the Sepu th 
gint; that theſe interpreters did u hi 
put it there, and the moſt antientd it 
the fathers did not read it there. Av th 
indeed neither Joſephus nor Philo ke nc 
any thing of Cainan's being the ſo 3 ſe 
of Arphaxad. However, if St. La G 
inſerted his name in the goſpel whid by 
he wrote, it was certainly at that tm f fic 


in ſome copies of the Septuagint: b da 
„ | _ 


many keatned men believe, that this 
e was not to be met with in the 

firſt texts of St. Luke. The authors o 

the Univer/al Hiſtory think it probable, 


that this name might have been inſert- 

ed in St. Luke, 17 its being added 
from ſome erroneous copies of the 
Septuagint, and firſt put in the margin, 
though is has ſince crept into the text. 
But as it is not our buſineſs here to en- 
ter into the merits of each of theſe opi- 
nions, We muſt refer our readers to 
FX thoſe authors who have profeſſedly 
FS wrote upon this ſubje&, particularly 
*=X VUſher's Diſſertation on Cainan ; and 


alſo to the Univerſal Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 


258, and 290, where they will find 
= moſt of the arguments upon this point, 
that deſerve mach notice, conſidered. 
EX CAIPHAS, or Joszyn Caiernas, 
or CataPHas, an high-prieſt of the 
Jews, who ſucceeded Simon the ſon of 
WT Camith in the high-prieſthood,and after 
he had poſſeſſed this dignity for nine 
= years, was himſelf ſucceeded by Jonathan 


— — 2 „ 2 1 


NR 


was high- prieſt in the year wherein ſeſus 
Chriſt was crucified. Mr. Macknight 
is of opinion, that he enjoyed the ſacer- 
dotal dignity during the whole courſe 
of Pilate's government in judea; for 
be was advanced by Valerius Gratus, 
Pilate's predeceſſor, and was diveſted 


of it by Vitellius governor of Syria, 


after he depoſed Pilate from his procu- 
e ratorſhip. Caiphas married one of the 
daughters of Annas, who is alſo called 
. high-prieft in the goſpel, at the ſame 
i time that Caiphas enjoyed the prieſt- 
o hood; the reaſon whereof is, that he had 
along time enjoyed this dignity. When 
the prieſts deliberated whether they 
8 ſhould lay hold of Jeſus Chriſt and put 
him to death, Caiphas told them, that 


e people, that the whole nation might 
not periſh. John xi. 49, 50. It is ob- 
ſerved, that this was a prophecy which 


ES mouth of the high-prieſt on this occa- 
% hon, to ſhew that the death of our 


Vor. I. 
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the ſon of Ananus or Annas. Caiphas 


it was expedient for one man to die for 


Odd ſuffered to be pronounced by the 


FI Saviour would be the ſalvation of the 


At 
world. After that Judas had betraye 
Jeſus Chriſt, and our Saviour, the nigh 


efore his paſſion, had been appre- 


hended and bound in the garden o 


Olives, he was firſt carried by the ſol- 


diers, who had ſeized him, to the houſe 


of Annas, father-in-law to Caiphas, 
Annas propoſed ſeveral queſtions to him, 
concerning his diſciples and his doc- 


trine. Jeſus anſwered, that he taught 
nothing in ſecret, and that all the peo» 
ple were witneſſes of his doctrines and 


opinions: (id. xyiii. 21, 22.) whereup- _ 


on one of Caiphas's ſervants ſtruck him 


with the palm of his hand, ſaying, An- 
ſwereſt thou the high-prieſt ſo ? Annas 

| however was not high-prieſt this year, 
but Caiphas, as was already obſerved ; 
et as he had been before in this office, 


Ys 


be till had the tifle given kim. 864 
the article Ax N As. J 5 


Annas, having thus heard what Jeſus 
had to ſay, ſent him back to his ſon-in⸗ 
law Caiphas, who perhaps lived in the 
ſame houſe. id. ib. 24. The prieſts and 


doQors of the law were there aſſem- 


bled to judge Jeſus, and endeavoured 
to procure evidence againſt him, that 
they might be able to condemn him. 
The depoſitions of ſome falſe witneſſes 
were heard, but their teſtimony not be- 


ing ſufficient to juſtify them in pro- 


nouncing ſentence of death againſt him, 
and Jeſus being all the time ſilent, Cai- 
phas demanded of him why he did not 


ſpeak ; but received no reply. 


coming in the clouds of heaven, Upon 
hearing theſe words, Caiphas rent his 


clothes, and ſaid, What further need 
have we of witneſſes ? Behold now you 
have heard his blaſphemy, what think 
ye? They anſwered, He is worthy of 


death. Matt. xxvi. Mark xiv. Luke 
xxii. Then Jeſus was returned into the 


hands of the ſoldiers, and the aſſembly 


Here- - 
upon the high-prieft ſaid to him, I ad- 
jure thee, by the living God, that thou 
tell us, whether thou art the Chriſt, 
the ſon of God. Jeſus anſwered, Thou 
haſt ſaid ; nevertheleſs, I ſay unto you, 
hereafter ye ſhall ſee the ſon of man 
ſitting on the right-hand of power, and 
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of the prieſts ſeparated till early next 
morning, when Caiphas and the reſt 
of the prieſts, the doctors, and the 
ſenate, met again at the ſanhedrim, 
which was held in the temple : thither 
. Jeſus was brought, and they aſked him, 

Whether he was the Chriſt ? He an- 
ſwered, Though I ſhould tell you, yet 
- would ye not believe me; and if I 
ſhould intreat you to ſet me at liberty, 


ye would not hearken unto me: but 1 


lay unto you, that ye ſhall one day ſee 
the ſon of man fitting on the right- 
hand of God. And they ſaid, Art thou 
then the ſon of God? He anſwered, I 


am. | Whereupon they concluded in- 


ſtantly, that he deſerved death. And 
das the power of life and death was not 
lodged in their hands, but reſerved to 
the Romans, they conducted him to 
Pilate, who was governor of the pro- 


vince, that he might confirm their ſen- 


tence, and give orders for his execu- 
tion. Two years after this, Caiphas 


was depoſed: but what the end of him 


was, and when he died, we cannot tell. 


CAKE, a finer ſort of bread, deno- 
round figure. 


minated from its flat, 
See the article BREAD. 5 
The Hebrews had ſeveral ſorts of cakes, 
which they offered in the temple. 
They were made of the meal either of 
wheat or barley; they were kneaded 
ſometimes with oil, and ſometimes with 
honey. Sometimes they only, rub- 
bed them over with oil, when they 
were baked; or fried them with oil 
in a frying-pan upon the fire. In the 
ceremony of Aaron's conſecration, they 


ſacrificed a calf and two rams, and of- 


fered unleavened bread, and cakes un- 
leavened, tempered with oil; and wa- 
fers unleavened anointed with oil; the 
whole made of fine wheaten flour. Ex. 
xxix. 1, 2. As to the manner of offer- 


ing, &c. theſe cakes, ſee the articles 


OFFERING and SACRIFICE. 


» * . 4 . 


CALA, a city of Aſſyria, built ei- | 
| ther by Aſhur or Nimrod, (Gen. x. 
12.) for ſome ſuppoſe the text of ſcrip- 


ture, wherein the foundation of this 
city is mentioned, to be ambiguous; 


* 


[274] 


paie colour, very light, and eaſily | 3 


CAL 

for the opinion of expoſitors concen- 
ing it, ſee the article AzuuR, Ix. 
It is obſerved that, whoever founded |; 
Calah, it was at a great diſtance from 
Nineveh ; and that the city of Reſen 
lay between Calah and Nineveh. I 
_ CALAMUS, as it is termed in Can. n 
ticleg, (iv. 14.) and Ezekiel, (xxvii. 19.) |; 
or SWEET CALAaMUs, as it is deno. | 
minated in Exodus, (xxx. -23.) o | 
SWEET CANE, as rendered in Iſaiabl, 
(xliii. 24.) and in Jeremiah (vi. 20.) ii | 
the Calamus Aromaticus in the Materia tr 
Medica of the antients. This conſis | a 
of the ſtalk of a plant, (not the rod, 
as Calmet will have it) of the calamu | 


or reed-kind, met with in pieces often | 


or twelve inches long, and from tie, 
thickneſs of a gooſe-quill, down u 
that of a wheaten ſtraw. It is full of 
Enots or joints, in the manner of ou 
common reed; and is hollow, of 


EE 


broken; its cavity is filled up win | 
foft, ſpungy, medullary ſubſtance, of: 


white colour, very light, and reſen-Þ 


bling the congeries of cobwebs. Te 
whole is of an agreeable aromatic {mel Pug 
when freſh broken. It grows ven, 


common in many places in the Ea.“ 


Indies, where the inhabitants uſe it n= 
their ſauces, and eſteem it as a cord 
and gomachic ; it is ſaid to be a diur/ 
tic, and a promoter of the menſes ; a 
the fume of it, burnt with turpentin | 
is recommended for diſeaſes of te i 
breaſt. Among the moderns, it is on 


known as an ingredient in the the 


riaca. In ſcripture it is mentione, 
among the particular drugs where 


the ſacred perfumes were compound? 


CALCOL, or CxaLcor. See th 
article Heman. ' 
_ CALEDB, the fon of Jephunneh, FR 
the tribe of Judah, was in 2514 f 
with Joſhua, and ten other deput' 

; Choſen out of the twelve tribes of {rap 
to go and view the land of Cana 
which God had promiſed them. Nun 
xiii. The deputies performed ti 
commiſſion exactly; they went throw 
the whole country, —_ brought (on 


e 


CAL 
of the fineſt fruits which it produced 
to ſhew their brethren the Iſraelites. 
3 But ſome of them, after the report 
BE which they had made of the beauty 
and goodneſs of the country, added, 
Ut is, indeed, a country flowing with 
milk and honey, but the inhabitants of 
It are of an extraordinary ſtrength, and 
the cities belonging to it are large and 
Encloſed within good walls. In the 


murmur, Caleb told them, The coun- 
ry is excellent, let us go boldly, and 
"Fake poſſeſſion of it. But the other 
I eputies, who had been with him, on 
he contrary told the people, that they 
"ould never make themſelves maſters 
pf it, becauſe the inhabitants who poſ; 


have ſeen giants there, ſaid they, in 
ompariſon of whom we appear but as 
o many graſshoppers. Hereupon the 
people openly declared againſt this ex- 
edition, (id. xiv.) and ſaid, Had we 


bot better return into Egypt, than 
periſh we and our children in this coun- 
ry? Let us chuſe a captain, and un- 


er his conduct return into Egypt, At 
heſe words, Moſes and Aaron fell up- 
n their faces before the whole multi- 
nude then aſſembled, and Joſhua and 
iT aleb rent their cloaths, and began to 
ncourage the Iſraelites, telling them, 
hat the country which they had ſeen 


ich them, they might eaſily make a 
ponqueſt of it. Only rebel not againſt 
ered J our them like bread. But the peo- 
e uu nd took up ſtones to ſtone them. 
n upon the tabernacle, and threat- 
ed to exterminate the whole multi- 


de. But Moſes prayed for them ſo 


eſtroy them immediately: but pro- 
1 eſted with an oath, that none of thoſe 


e the land of Canaan ; and that they 
ould all die in the wilderneſs, But 


ean time, as the people began to 


eſſed it were ſtronger than they. We 


as excellent, and that if God were 


e Lord, ſaid they, our enemies are 
Without any ſuccour; and we ſhall de- 


hen the glory of the Lord appear- 


3 arneſtly, that God was pleaſed not to 


ho had murmured againſt him, ſhould 


F 2 


„ 


ns _ 
[275]. 1 
for my ſervant Caleb, added he, who 


CAL 


hath faithfully followed me, him will 
I bring into the land, and he ſhall poſ- 
ſeſs it, he and his children after him. 

When Joſhua (xjv. 6, &c.) therefore 
had entered into the land of Canaan, 


and had conquered a great part of it, 
Caleb with thoſe of his tribe came ag 
far as Gilgal to ſee him; and Caleh 
ſaid to him, Thou knoweft what the 
Lord ſaid to Moſes in my favour, and 
the promiſes which he made me; 1 
was forty years old, when Moſes the 


ſervant of the Lord ſent me from Ka- 


deſh-Barnea to view the country, into 
which we are now entered; I made 
my report with great truth, and ſup- 
preſſed as far as I was able the mur- 
people. Then the Lord 


murs of the 
ſaid to me, Thou ſhalt poſſeſs the land 
which thou haſt viſited, thou and thy 
poſterity after thee, becauſe thou haſt 
followed the Lord. God hath pre- 


ſerved my life unto this day; five and 
forty years are now paſt, ſince the Lord 
Jam now 
above fourſcore, my health and ſtrength 
are not impaired, Give me, I pray thee, 


made me theſe promiles, 


this mountain where the Anakims 
dwell, that I may take poſſeſſion of it. 
Joſhua beſtowed a great many bleſſings 
on him, and granted him his requeſt. 


Caleb therefore, in the year of the 
world 2559, with thoſe ot his tribe, 
marched againſt the city of Arba, af- 
terwards called Hebron, (ib. xv. 13, 
14.) and having taken it, he killed the 
three giants of the race of Anak, viz. 
Sheſhai, Ahiman, and Talmai. From 
thence he went ta Debir, otherwiſe 
del ple being enraged made a great outcry, 


Kirjath-ſepher. As this place was ex- 


tremely ſtrong, Caleb promiſed, that 
whoever took it, {ſhould have his daugh- 
ter Achſah in marriage. Othniel, the 
fon of Kenaz, took it, and according- 
ly had Caleb's daughter. This brave 
Iſraelite is thought to have ſurvived. 
Joſhua. But the time of his death we 


are not acquainted with. 


CalkEB was alſo the name of a cans 


ton in the tribe of Judah, wherein the 
cities of Kirjath-ſepher and Hebron 


were 
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uuſe of commonly in ſacrifices. 


"GAL 
were ſituated, (1 Sam. xxx. 14.) be- 
| lon ing to Caleb the ſon of Jephunneh, 
| ALEB, (1 Chr. ii. 8.) or CRELU- 
5 BAI, (id. ib. 9.) was the ſon of Hezron, 
who firſt married Azubah and Jerioth, 
and upon the death of the former mar- 
ried Ephrath. id. 16. 18, 19. In verſe 
24 of the ſame chapter, there is ſome 


difficulty in the Hebrew text. Our 
tranſlators have rendered e, And af- 
4 ter that Hezron was dead in Caleb- 


© Fphratah,” &c. (ſuppoſed by Le Clerc 
to be the name of a place, ſo called 


tuagint read it, . Xa eig E N 


and the Vulgate has it, ingreſis ef 
Le Clerc thinks 


Caleb ad Ephrata. 

our reading the beſt, but the learned 

reader is deſired to conſult the text it- 
ſelf, and the expoſitors. 

CALF, the young of the ox-kind. 


There is frequent mention in the ſcrip- 


ture of calves, becauſe they were made 
Some- 
times the word calf is put for a heifer, 


5 and ſometimes in oppoſition to a ſucx- 


calf ftill under the care of its dam. 

= The fatted calf mentioned in ſeveral pla- 

ces in ſcripture, as in 1 Samuel xxviii. 
24. and Luke xv. 23. was fatted par- 
ticulacly for ſome certain feſtival, or 
extraordinary ſacrifice, The calves of 
the lips, mentioned by Hoſea, (xiv. 2.) 
We will render the calves of our lips', 
ſignify ſacrifices of praiſe, prayers 
which the captives of Babylon addreſſed 
to God, being no longer in a condition 
to offer ſacrifices in his temple. The 


Septuagint read it, the fruit of our 
ups, and their reading is followed 
by the Syriac, and by the apoſtle in 


his epiſtle to the Hebrews. Chap. x xili. 
15. 5 


Jeremiah bein 18. ) ſpeaks of a re- 


markable ceremony which is ſcarce 


taken notice of in any of the hiſtori- 


cal books of ſcripture. The Lord ſays, 
l I will give the men that have tranſ- 
* greſſed my covenant, that have not 
performed the words of the covenant 
« which they had made before me, 
by when they cut the PRs in . 87 


10 276 
paſſed between the parts thereof. 


When this covenant was ſworn to, or 


of Egypt. 


CAL 


upon what occaſion, no one can tell. 
So much however is probable, that it 
was not of any lon 


who formerly had 


victim in two, of putting the ſeveral 


moieties upon two different altars, and 
making thoſe who contracted any co- 


venant paſs between them, is 'well 


known in ſcripture and profane au- 
thors. See Geneſis xv. , 10, 17. 
from Caleb and his wife) but the Sep- . 


Golden CaLF, an idol ſet up and 


worſhipped by the Iſraelites, at che foot 
of mount Sinai, in their paſſage through 5 
the wilderneſs to the land of Canaan. 


Ex. xxxii. When the people ſaw that 
Moſes delayed to come 
mount, they gathered ſelves unto 
Aaron, and ſaid unto him, Up, make 


us Gods, which ſhall go before us; 
for, as for this Moſes; the man that 
brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, we wot not what is become of 
him. And Aaron ſaid unto them, 
Break off the golden ear-rings, which 
are in the ears of your wives, of your 
| ſons, and of your daughters, and bring 
They brought them 
to him; and Aaron, with the aſſiſtance 


them unto me. 


of the founder's art, formed them in- 
to a molten image.” 
ple ſaid, Theſe are thy gods, O Iſrael, 
which brought thee up out of the land 
Aaron having obſerved 
this, built an altar before the calf, and 
made public proclamation by an he- 


rald, To-morrow is a faſt unto the 
Lord. And the people roſe up early 
on the morrow, and offered burnt-of- 


ferings, and brought peace-offerings, 


and they fat down to eat and to drink, 
and roſe up to play. 


»The Lord having . Moſes of 


what the people had done, command- 
to go down from the moun- 


ed him 


tain; and Moſes, as he came near the 
camp, ſeeing the, people dancing about 
the calf, threw the tables of the law, 
at that time in his hands, upon the 
nds; and broke them at the we 

| ; 0 


date, fince they 
worn to it, were 


ſtill living. 7 he cuſtom of cutting a 


wn from the 


Then the peo- 


ww eds a, 0 Ku. had. ds mk PPPFCCFCCCCCCCT DOES: 2 LIEN . 
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opinion is, that it was an intire calf, in 
„ bf ————— 


CAT 


| of the mountain; ben; taking the 


golden calf, he threw it into the fire, 


reduced it to powder, ſcattered the 


alhes of it in the water which the peo- 
ple drank, reproached Aaron ſharply 


with his weakneſs in conſenting thus 
to the people's requeſt; ſtood at the 
gate of the camp, and ſaid, Who is on 


the Lord's fide ? Let him come to me. 


And all the ſons of Levi gathered 
themſelves together unto him, took 


ny man his ſword, and paſſing back- 


| wards and forwards through the camp, 
they killed all whom they met with- 

| out diſtinction; and there fell of the 

people that day, about three thouſand | 


„%%% I 
Our verſion of the Bible makes Aaron 


- faſhion this calf with a graving-tool, 


after he had caſt it in a mould; and 


the Geneva tranſlation, ſtill worſe, 

makes him engrave it firſt, and caſt it 
_ afterwards. Others (Le Scen. Eſay on a 
new Verſ.) are thought rather in the 
right, who have rendered the verſe now 

in queſtion after the following manner: 
And Aaron received them, (the 
golden ear-rings) and tied them up 


in a bag, and got them caſt into a 


molten calf? which verſion is au- 


thorized by the different imports of 
the Hebrew word Y ur, which 
ſignifies to tie up or bind, 75 well as to 


ſbape or form; and of the word all ſn 8 
cherret, which though it may properly 
enough be rendered a graving-tool in 


one or two places where it is uſed, yet 


in others it ſignifies a bag, 
The Hebrews, without doubt, upon 
this occaſion, intended to 1mitate the 


worſhip of the god Apis, which they 
had ſeen in Egypt. This falſe deity 


was adored under the figure of a real 
and living bull; and under the form 
of one made artificially; and, laſtly, un- 
der the figure of a man, with a bulls 


head. Some of the fathers have been 


of opinion, that this idol had only the 
face of a calf, and the form of a man, 


from the neck downward, in imitation 
of the god Iſis : but the moſt general 


4% //ꝗ/ꝗ CAE. 


in imitation of Apis. And this is con- 


firmed by the words of St. Stephen, 


(Acts vii. 39.) In their hearts they _ 
returned into Egypt, and forced 


* Aaron to make them a golden calf,” 
See Aris. 1 

Notwithſtanding this, the late Mr. 
Hutchinſon is of opinion, that the He- 


brews deſigned this calf as a repreſen- 


tation of the true God. 


It is obſervable, that ſome cones of 


the Septuagint, and the Vulgate, in- 


ſtead of three thouſand, fay, that the 


number of the people ſlain by the Le- 


vites, in this idolatrous. worſhip; a- 


mounted to twenty thouſand; and ſome 
ſay, thirty-three thouſand : but beſides 


that the original mentions no more 
than three Houfand and thoſe ver- 
ſions are acknowledged by ſeveral emi- 
nent men of the church of Rome to be 
corrupt in this place, it is hardly pro- 


bable, that they could make a greater | 
laughter in ſo ſhort a time. __ Univer}, 
li. 9, 8c. 8 


Monceau, a learned Romiſh writer, in 
his book intitled, Aaron Purgatus, has 
taken a great deal of pains to vindicate 
this mean action of the Jewiſh high- 
prieſt : but this work has been univer- 
tally condemned, and juſtly cenſured 


and oppoſed by ſeveral writers of his 


own church. It is, as F. Calmet well 


obſerves, in vain to attempt making 
any apology for Aaron upon this oc- 


caſion: he does not excuſe himſelf ; 
and we read in Deuteronomy, (ix. 20.) 
that God was fo provoked at his ſin, 
that he would have ſlain him, if Moſes 
had not made uſe of his prayers to diſ- 
arm the anger of the Lord. The 
greateſt part of the Jewiſh writers ſeem 
to throw the fault of this tranſaction 
upon the Egyptians, who were come 


out with them, and who, they ſay, 


firſt put it into the people's heads to 
aſk for theſe gods. The Rabbins, ac- 
. cording. to cuſtom, tell us, that Moſes 


having reduced. the golden calf to 


powder, and thrown the duſt of it into 


the brook of Horeb, all who drank of 
this water, and were guilty of wor- 
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ſhipping the idol, found the ſame ef- 


fects from it that the waters of jea- 
' Jouſy produced upon ſuch women as 


were guilty of adultery. Others main- 
rain, that, by drinking of this water, 


the moſt zealous worſhippers ſaw with 


amazement their beards turn of a gold 
colour, and this mark, they ſay, was 


tranſmitted to their children. . 
Jeroboam, the ſon of Nebat, having 
been acknowledged king by the ten 

tribes of Iſrael, and intending to ſepa- 


rate theſe tribes for ever from the houſe 


of David, thought fit to provide new 
gods for them, whom they might wor- 

ſhip'in their own country, without be- 
ing obliged to go to the temple of je- 


ruſalem, there to pay their adoration. 


« If this people,” ſays that prince, 
(1 Kings xii. 27, 28.) © go up to do 
© fſacritice in the houſe of the Lord, at 

Jeruſalem, then ſhall the heart of this 


a 


people turn again unto their lord, 
even unto Rehoboam king of Judah, 


and they ſhall kill me, and go again 


2 


to Rehoboam king of Judah. Where- 


upon he made two calves of gold, 
and ſaid unto the people, Behold thy 


Gods, O Iſrael, which brought thee 


he ſet up the one in Bethel, (6. 29, 
zo.) and the other in Dan, at the two 
extremities of his kingdom. And this 

thing became a ſin: for the people 


6 
4 
up out of the land of Egypt.“ Then 
« 
c 
K 


went to worſhip before theſe calves, 


even unto Dan and Bethel.“ 


St. Jerom, and the generality of com- 
mentators, think, that Jeroboam's de- 
ſign, in making theſe golden calves, 
was to imitate the worſhip of the ox 
Apis, which he had ſeen practiſed in 
Egypt, wel g. the time of his abode 


there, towards the end of Solomon's 
reign. The prophets bitterly exclaim 
every where, againſt the falſe worſhip 
of theſe golden calves. *©* The inha- 


bitants of Samaria ſhall fear, becauſe 
of the calves of Bethaven,” ſays the 
prophet Hoſea, x. 5. And when at any 
Time the ſcripture would deſcribe a 


dad prince, it ſays, that he imitatcd the 


[278] 


Xv. 19, 20. 


CAL. 


fins of Jeroboam, who Würde this | 


. idolatrous worſhip in Iſrael. See the 


article JEROBOAM, 5 
Some think, that Menahem, king of 
Iſrael, was obliged to ſend one of his 
olden calves to Pul, thereby engaging 
bim to come to his aſſiſtance. 2 Kings 
CALLISTHENEsS, one of the king 
of Syria's officers, who ſet fire to the 
temple- gates, in the time of the Mac- 
cabees. This happened upon a day 
when ſome feſtival was celebrated at 
Jeruſalem, in commemoration of the 
victories obtained over Antiochus's ge- 
nerals by Judas Maecabæus: but the 
people having diſcovered Calliſthenes, 
he fled into an houſe for protection, 
whereupon they ſet fire to it, and burnt 
him in it, een ⁊ð 
CALNEH, a city in the land of 
Shinar, built by Nimrod, and the laſt 
city mentioned (Gen. x. 10.) as be- 
longing to his kingdom. It is believ- 
ed to be the ſame with Calno, men- 


tioned in Iſaiah; (x. 9.) and with Can-⸗ 
neh, in Ezekiel, (xxvii. 23.) with ſtill 


greater variation. It is obſerved, 
that it muſt have been ſituated in Me- 
ſopotamia, ſince theſe prophets join it 


with Haran, Eden, Aſſyria, and Chil- 


mad, which carried on a trade with 
Tyre. It is faid by the Chaldee inter 


preters, as alſo by Euſebius and Jerom, 


to be the ſame with Cteſiphon, ſtand- 
ing upon the Tigris, about three miles 
diitant from Seleucia, and that for ſome 


time it was thte capital city of the Par- 


thians. 


| CALPHI, the father of Judas who | 


commanded part of the troops be- 
longing to Jonathan Maccabzus, and 


kept his ground with two or three 


others in the battle which Jonathan 
fought againſt the Syrians in the plain 
of Naſor, near the lake of Geneſareth, 
in the year of the world 3860. 1 Macc. 
"WES net Se” 
CALVARY, or, as it is called in 
Hebrew, GoL.GoTHA, i. e. the place 


of ſrulls, ſuppoſed to be thus denomi- 


nated 


WOE IM TOY... IT N 


CAL 


figure of a ſkull, or man's head; was a 
ſmall eminence or hill to the north of 
mount Sion, and to the weſt of the an- 


tient Jeruſalem ; and, being appropri- 
_ ated to the execution of malefactors, 
was therefore ſtiut out of the walls of 
that city, as an execrable and polluted 

place: but fince our Saviour ſuffered 
there, it has recovered itſelf from that 


infamy, and has been always reverenced 


and reſorted to with ſuch devotion by 

_ all chriſtians, that it has drawn the city 
round about it, and now ſtands in the 
very middle of the new city of Jeruſa- 


lem ; a great part of the hill of Sion 


being ſhut out to make room for the 
admiſſion of mount Calvary, See the 


article JERUSALEM. 


This mount is likewiſe honoured with 


a ſtately church, erected by Helena 
mother to Conſtantine the Grear, call- 


ed the church of the Sepulchre, as be- 
ing built over the place where our 
Lord's ſepulchre was. This church is 
enriched with abundance of magnifi- 
cent ornaments ; and mount Calvary 
is more honoured by chriſtians, than 
old Jeruſalem was ever by the children 
of the Synagogue. Mr. Maundrell 


gives a very minute and entertaining 
deſcription of the many ſuperſtitious 


ceremonies obſerved here by pilgrims 
and devotees, who viſit the holy Se- 


pulchre, as may be ſeen in that wri- 


| ter's journey from Aleppo to Jeruſa- 


lem, p. 86, &c. . 
Some formerly have been of opinion, 


that this mount was called Calvary, 
becauſe the head of the firſt man in 
the world was buried there; and that 
our Saviour was crucified upon that 
very ſpot, that his blood, running down 


upon the head of this perſon, might 


reſtore him to life, and procure him the 


favour of a reſurrection. To ſupport 


this tradition, they tell us, that Noah 


having preſerved Adam's body in the 


ark, diſtributed the ſeveral parts of it 
to his children, and as a particular fa- 
vour, gave the ſkull or head to Shem, . 
who was to be the parent of that holy 
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| nated from the ſimilitude it bore to the 


T4 


cam 


ſtock from whom the Meſſiah was to 
come; and that Shem, with a ſpirit of 
foreſight, buried the ſkull in Calvary, 
where he knew the Meſſiah would be 
crucified, HE 1 
CAMBVYSES, the ſon of Cyrus king 
of Perſia, ſucceeded his father in the 
year of the world 3475, and is the 
Ahaſuerus mentioned in Ezra iv. 6, to 
whom, as ſoon as he came to the 
crown, the Samaritans applied by pe- 
tion, deſiring that the rebuilding of Je- 
ruſalem might be ſtopped. What the 


motives were which they made uſe of 


to prevail upon this prince, we are ig- 
norant of: but it is certain, that though 


he was not perſuaded to revoke his ta- 


ther's decree, yet he put a ſtop to the 
works, ſo that for the remaining ſeven 


yearsand five months, which this prince 
reigned, the building of the city and 
temple was ſtopped. _ 55 
As it is foreign to our purpoſe to ex- 
hibit the hiſtory of this prince's life, 


farther than what relates to the Jewiſh 
hiſtory, we ſhall content ourſelves to 
take notice only in general, that Cam- 
byſes was a violent, paſſionate, and 


cruel prince ; that he ſometimes had 


ſuch fits of paſſion, as proceeded to 
downright madneſs. In the ſecond 
year of his reign, he made war upon 
Egypt, and ſoon reduced this country 


under his obedience, After a ſtay of 
five years in Egypt, Cambp ſes had in- 


telligence that Patizithes, one of the 
mag1, whom he had left to manage 
matters at home, had placed his own _ 
brother on the throne of Perſia, pretend- 

ing that he was Smerdis the brother 

of Cambyſes : this prince the hiſtory 
of Ezra (76, 7.) calls Artaxerxes, and 
therefore, Whatever concerns us with 
regard to him, is already delivered un- 


der the article ARKTAXERXES; but a 
more particular relation of the manner 
wherein he mounted the Perſian throne, 
and his fate afterwards, the reader will 


find under the article An as uERUSs, the 


huſband of Eſther, whom we ſuppoſe 


to have been Darius the fon of Hyſtaſ. 


pes, who ſucceeded the Magus. 
5 Cambyſes, 
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Cambyſes, when news was brought 


him that Smerdis had uſurped the em- 


pire, was at Ecbatane near Paleſtine, 


at the foot of mount Carmel : where- 
upon, in a great tranſport of rage, he 


mounted his horſe with ſuch precipi- 


tation, that his ſword, dropping by ac- 
cident from the ſcabbard, wounded 
him er fl the thigh. Twenty 


bility about him, and told them, that 


his brother Smerdis had been put to 
death by his orders; and that he who 
_ reigned was an impoſtor, who from the 
ſimilitude of his perſon to that of his 
dead brother Smerdis, impoſed upon 
the people. He exhorted the nobi- 
lity, that they would not ſuffer his 
crime to go unpuniſhed, nor ſuffer the 


falſe Smerdis to tranſlate the empire 


from the Perſians to the Medes: for 
Smerdis the magus was by birth a 
Mede. TS Lol 


That Cambyſes a8 the Ahaſuerus, 


(ſays Dr. Prideaux, Con. An. 522.) 


and the falſe Smerdis the Artaxerxes 
Who obſtructed the work of the tem- 
ple, is plain from hence. — I hey are 


laid in ſcripture, (Ezra iv. 5, &c.) to 


be the kings of Perſia that reigned be- 
| tween the time of Cyrus and the time 
of Darius, by whoſe decree the temple 
was finiſhed: but as that Darius was 
Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, between 
whom and Cyrus there reigned none 
in Perſia but Cambyſes and Smer- 
dis, it muſt follow from hence, that 
none but Cambyſes and Smerdis could 
be the Ahaſuerus and Artaxerxes who 
are ſaid in Ezra to have put a ſtop to long, aud the feet divided, broad and 
this work, See An AsUERUuvs. 

Calmet (in his Commentary) is of opi- 


nion, that what Ezekiel (xxxviii. and 
xXxxix.) ſays of the wars of Gog and 
Magog againſt Iſrael, and the judg- 
ment which God was to exerciſe a- 


: ans the enemies of his people, may 


e referred to the time of Cambyſes. 


And what the prophets ſay of all thoſe 


misfortunes which were to befal the 
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v 
Ifraelites, after the return from their 
captivity, is probably all applicable to 
this event. See for example Joel ii. 
30, 31. iii. 2—5, 15, 16. Ifaiah xli. 


15, 16. Micah iv. 11—13. Laftly, 


ſome authors refer the hiſtory of Judith 0 


to the time of Cambyſes. 


CAMEL, in the Linnzan ſyſtem of 


— 


| y zoology, is a genus of quadrupeds of 
days afterwards; finding himſelf at the 


point of death, through the effects of 
this wound, he called the principal no- 


the order of the peccora, or thoſe which 


have no fore teeth in the upper jaw, 
Lower being fix or eight; 


thoſe in the 
whoſe feet are covered with divided 


| hoofs, and whoſe teats, being two in 


number, are ſituated in the groin. The 
generical characters of the camel are 


as follow, It has no horns, the lip is 
divided, the fore-teeth of the lower 


jaw are fix, and they are broad and 


ſtand prominent ; the canine teeth of 


the upper jaw are three ; thoſe of the 
under jaw are only two, and they are 


ſituated at ſome diſtance one from ano- 


ther. This genus comprehends the 


camel, properly ſo called, with twa 
bunches on the back; the dromedary, 


or camel with a ſingle bunch; the 
glama, or Peruvian camel, with the 
back even and the breaſt gibboſe ; and 


the pacos, or the camel with no gib- 


boſity at all. See DRomEDaRY. | 

The camel properly ſo called, is larger 
than the dromedary, and is covered 
with a fine fur, ſhorter as well as ſofter 
than that of the ox-kind, only about 


the bunches there grow hairs nearly of 
a foot long. When this creature holds 
up its head, it is of an immoderate 


 fize, in regard to height; the ears are 
ſnort; the neck is very long and ſlen- 
der; the legs are alſo very {lender and 


tender; and the tail is about two feet 
in length: on the back there ſtands 
two large bunches or protuberances, 
which ſeem to have been formed 
by nature for fixing burdens. It is a 


native of Aſia, particularly about Bac- 


tria, and makes an excellent beaſt of 


. burden. FV mn * | 
Moſes ranks the camel among. the un- 


clean animals. Deut. xiv. 7, and Lev. 
| ; e 
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xi. 4. But the Arabians, Perſians, and 
other people in the eaſt, eat the fleſh of 


camels; and it is ſerved up at the beſt 
tables. Eliezer, Abraham's ſervant, 
made his camels kneel down ta reſt 
themſelves near a well of water. Gen. 


xxiv. 11. Camels keep water a long 


time in their ſtomach for their refreſh- 
ment. Nature has given them for this 


purpoſe a very large ventricle, round 


which it is ſaid are many bags incloſed 
within the coats of it, wherein it is 


thought theſe animals keep water in 
reſerve. It is confidently ſaid, that 
they will continue ten or twelve days 
without either eating or drinking. St. 


John the baptiſt was cloathed in a looſe 


with a leathern girdle. 


coat made of camel's hair, faſtened 


 CAMELEON, or CuauzLEROx, 
chamæleon, a ſpecies of lizard, with a 


ſhort rounded tail, five toes on cach 
foot, two or three of which adhere to- 
gether. See the article Lizard. 
In Egypt, there are ſome cameleons a 
foot long, including the tail ; but thoſe 


of Arabia do not exceed much balf 
that length. By the tail this animal 


can hang to the branches of trees as 


well as with its feet. Its ſnout 1s long, 
its back ſharp, and Dr. Goddard ſays, 
its ſkin is grained like a ſhagreen ; its 
head is without any neck, as in fiſhes ; 


it has two little apertures in the head, 
to ſerve for noſtrils ; it has no cars, 


nor does it make or receive any ſound; 


its eyes are big and verſatile this way 


or that, without moving the head; 


and ordinarily it turns one of them 
qe the contrary way to the other. 


here is ſomething very extraordinary 
in the motion of the cameleon's tongue, 
which, in order to catch the flies for 
| the creature's food, is darted out to 
| ſuch a length, as to equal that of the 
| whole animal; and on being drawn 


back, contracts again to a very ſmall 


| compaſs. 


It is a common tradition, that the ca- 


meleon lives on air; but experience 
ſhews the contrary, The great uſe of 


its tongue is to catch flies, by ſhooting 
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it briſkly upon them, and entangling 


CAM 


them in its proboſcis. That the ca- 
meleon aſſumes all the colours it comes 
near, excepting white, as was main- 
tained by the antients, our modern na- 


turaliſts aſſure us is contrary to Gp 
rience. M. Perrault informs us, 


when at reſt, and in the ſhade, the co- 


lour of the cameleon is ſomewhat va- 


ons, that at Paris was of a bluiſh 
grey, but when expoſed to the ſun, 


this grey changed into a darker grey, 


and its leſs illumined parts into di- 
vers colours; forming ſpots half the 


bigneſs of a finger's end, and ſome of 
them of an Iſabella colour; the grains 
of the {kin not illumined at all, reſem- 
bled a cloth mixed of divers colours, 
That at London, deſcribed in the. Phi- 


lhoſophical Ti anſactions by Dr. Goddard, 


was mixed of ſeveral colours, and like 

mottled cloth. The cameleon then is 

_ repreſented to us as an exceeding lean, - 
ſkinny animal, infomuch that the Ita- 


lians call it a /iving i. M. Perrault 


obſerves of that which he diſſected in 
the king's library, that one hour it ap- 

eared to be a mere ſkin, and nothing 
elſe, and yet the next it would appear 
Moſes forbids the 


fat and plump. 
Hebrews to eat the fleſh of the came- 


AI. 30. 


buried. Judges x. 5. 


CaMP. See the article Masch, 


&c. 


CAMPHIRE, or CaurRHOR-TR ER, 
the tree from which a well-known drug 
of the ſame name is prepared, being a 
ſpecies of laurel. See LAu R. 
This drug is neither a reſin, nor a vo- 


latile ſalt, nor an oil, nor a juice, nor a 


bitumen, nor a gum; but a mixed ſub- 
ſtance, dry, white, tranſparent and brit- 


tle, of a ſtrong and penetrating fragrant 
ſmell. Every part of the tree which pro- 


duces camphire, abounds with it: but 
it is not collected from the tree in the 
manner of other reſins, but by a ſort of 
VVT chemi- 


at 


leon, it being an unclean animal. Lev. 


CAMON, a city belonging to the 
tribe of Manaſleh, on the other ſide of 
Jordan, where Jair judge of Iſrael was 
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Ringuiſh two kinds of it, a finer and a 
coarſer; the finer is the produce of 
Borneo and Sumatra, is very rare, and 
never is ſent into Europe. The coarſer 
is the Japoneſe kind, which is the com- 


mon ſort, both in the Indies and in 
Europe. Camphire has various uſes, 


as in fire-works, varniſh, &c. but its 


principal uſe is in medicine; and 


there have been great diſputes among 
Phyſicians on the ſubjects of its vir- 
tues; ſome declaring it to be cold, 


while others affirm it to be hot. It is 


however much uſed, both externall 


and internally; a decoRion of it is 


uſed as a ſudoriſic, and it is mixed with 


dalſams or fine turpentines commonly 


uſed at the cloſe of venereal cures, and 


min inflammatory, putrid, peſtilential, 


and maniacal diſeaſes. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


end Hill's Hiſt. of the Mat. Med. 


The ſpouſe in the Canticles (i, 14.) 
ſays, My beloved is unto me as a 
© cluſter of camphire in the vineyards 


_ © of Engedi ; and (id. iv. 13.) it is 


pomegranates, with pleaſant fruits, 


CANA of Galilee, a little town 


where [Jeſus performed his firſt miracle. 


John 11. 1, 2, &c. Nathanael was of 


Cana in Galilee, (76. xxi. 2.) where 


our Lord was invited three days after 


| he had received Nathanael for a diſ- 
ciple. This is called Cana of Galilee, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Cana, or Kana, 
mentioned in Joſhua xix. 28, belong- 
ing to the tribe of Aſher, and lying not 
far from Sidon, and fo fituated much 
farther north than Cana of Galilee, 
Wich lay in the tribe of Zebulun, and 
not far from Nazareth 


CANAAN, the fon of Ham. The 


Hebrew believe, that Canaan having 


firſt diſcovered Noah's nakedneſs, gave 


notice of it to his father Ham; that 
Ham diverted himſelf with it, and ac- 


quainted his brothers Shem and Ja- 
pack who with reſpect covered their 


father; that Noah, when he awoke, 
| Having underſtood what had paſſed, 
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chemical proceſs. The Indians di- 
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curſed Canaan, who was the firſt author 
of this indecency. Others are of opi- 
nion, that Noah, not knowing how to 


do any 8 ſenſibly diſpleaſing 


to his ſon Ham than curſing Canaan, 
reſolved this to puniſh the perſon of 
his ſon. * Curſed be Canaan,” ſays 


Noah, (Gen. ix. 25.) a ſervant of 
,* ſervants ſhall he be unto his bre- 


© thren? 


Interpreters have invented ſeveral other 


reaſons why the curſe which properly 
belonged to Ham, was inflicted upon 
his ſon Canaan ; as, 1. When Canaan 
15 mentioned, Ham is not exempted 
from the malediction; but rather more 
deeply plunged into it, becauſe parents 


are apt to be more affected with their 


childrens misfortunes than their own, 
eſpecially if themſelves brought the 
evil upon them by their own fault or 
folly. 2. God having bleſſed the three 
ſons of Noah at their going out of the 
ark, it was not proper dat Noah's 
curſe ſhould interfere with the divine 
blefling, but very proper that it ſhould 
be transferred to Canaan, in regard to 


the future extirpation of the people, 
which were to deſcend from him. z. 


Some imagine that there is here an 
ellipſis, or defect of the word Father, 


fince ſuch relative words are frequently 


omitted or underſtood in ſcripture. 
Thus (Matt. iv. 2 1.) James of Zebe- 
dee, for the [on of Zebedee ; (John xix. 


25.) Mary of Cleophas, for the wife of 


Cleophas ; and (Acts vii. 16.) Emor of 
Sychem, for the father of Sychem, which 
our tranſlation rightly ſupplies ; and 
in like manner Canaan may be put for 
the father of Canaan, as the Arabic 


tranſlation has it, i. e. Ham, as the 
Septuagint here render it. And though 


Ham had more ſons, yet he may here 
be pointed out by his relation to Ca- 
naan, becauſe in him the curſe was 
more fixed and dreadful, reaching to 
his utter extirpation, whilſt the reſt of 
Ham's poſterity in after ages were bleſ- 
ſed with the knowledge of the Goſpel. 
Poot's Annotations... oo 
The effects of Noah's curſe, Calmet 
- „ obſerves, 
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obſerves, appeared in the anathema 
pronounced by God againſt the Ca- 


naanites, (Deut. vii. 2, 24. xiii. 15. and 


xx. 17. Lev. xviii. 25, &c.) and in the 
ſeverity where with he required his peo- 
ple to treat them, when they had made 
a conqueſt of their arm þ The 


Canaanites were not reduced only to 


ſuffer the moſt cruc! ſlavery, but were 


intirely extirpated, put to the ſword, 


or driven out of the land. 

The poſterity of Canaan were very 
numerous, His eldeſt ſon was 
Sidon, who at leaſt founded and peo- 


pled the city of Sidon, and was the fa- 
| ther of the Sidonians and Phonicians. 


Canaan had beſides ten ſons, who were 
the fathers of ſo many people, dwel- 


| ling in Paleſtine, and in part of Syria; 
namely, the Hittites, the Jebuſites, the 


Amorites, the Girgaſites, the Hivites, 


| the Arkites, the Sinites, the Arvadites, 


the Zemarites, and Hamathites ; each 


of which nations will be treated of 
| particularly under its proper head in 


the courſe of this wagk. 


It is believed, that Canaan lived and 
| died in Paleſtine, which from his name, 
© was commonly called the land of Ca- 
naan; and formerly his tomb was 
| ſhewn there, of five and twenty feet 
in length, in a cave belonging to the 
| mountain of Leopards, as they termed 
it, not far from Jeruſalem. _ ; 


Canaan land of, the country ſo 
named from Canaan the ſon-of Ham. 


| 'The land of Canaan lies between the 
| Mediterranean ſea and the mountains 


of Arabia, and extends from Egypt to 


| Phcenicia, It is bounded to the eaſt, 


by the mountains of Arabia; to the 


| ſouth, by the wilderneſs of Paran, Idu- 


mza, and Egypt; to the welt, by the 


Mediterranean, called in Hebrew the 


Great Sea ; to the north, by the moun- 


| tains of Libanus. Its length trom the 


city of Dan (fince called Cæſarea Phi- 


| lippi, or Paneadis, which ſtands at the 
foot of theſe mountains) to Beerſheba, is 
about ſeventy leagues ; and its breadth 
from the Mediterranean ſea to the 
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eaſtern borders, is in ſome places thirty. | 
This country, which was firſt called 
Canaan, from Canaan the fon of Ham, 
whoſe poſterity, poſſeſſed it, was after- 
wards called Paleſtine, from the peo- 
ple which the Hebrews call Philiſtines, 
and the Greeks and Romans corruptly 


Paleſtines, who inhabited the ſea- coaſts, 


and were firſt known to them. It like- 
wiſe had the name of the Land of Pro- 
. miſe, from the promiſe God made 


Abraham of giving it to him ; that of 


the Land of 1/rael, from the Iſraelites 
having made themſelves maſters of it; 
that of Judah, from the tribe of Judah, 
which was the molt conſiderable of the 
twelve; and laſtly, the happineſs it 
had of being ſanctified by the preſence, 


actions, miracles, and death of Jeſus 


-. 


Chrift, has given it the name of the 
Holy Land, which it retains to this day. 


Lamy's Introdudtion. 


The firſt inhabitants of this land there- 
fore were the Canaanites, who were 
deſcended from Canaan, and the ele- 
ven ſons of that patriarch ; here they 
multiplied extremely; trade and war 
were their firſt occupations ; theſe gave 
riſe to their riches, and the ſeveral co- _ 
lonies ſcattered by them over almoſt 
all the iflands and maritime provinces 
of the Mediterranean. The meaſure 


of their idolatry and abominations was 


compleated, when God delivered their 
country into the hands of the Iſraelites, 
who made a conqueſt of it under Joſhua, 


As God had commanded this people, 
long before curſed by him, to be treat- 


ed with the utmoſt rigour, Joſhua ex- 
tirpated great numbers of them, and 
_ obliged the reſt to fly, ſome into Afric, 
and others into Greece, Nay, there 
are ſome writers who ſeem perſuaded, 
that many of them came into Germany 
and Sclavonia, and that others retir- 
ed into America. But Calmet thinks 
their opinion beſt founded, who affirm, | 
that they withdrew into Afric. In St. 
Athanatius's time, the Africans ſtill 
{aid they were deſcended from the Ca- 
naanites. It is agreed, that the Punic 
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tongue was almoſt intirely the ſame 
with the Canaanitiſh and Hebrew lan- 


guage: Cd de wands 
The colonies which Cadmus carried 


into Thebes in Bœotia, and his bro- 
ther Cilix into Cilicia, came from the 


| Rock of Canaan. The iſles of Sicily, 


Sardinia, Malta, Cyprus, Corfu, Ma- 
Jorca and Minorca, Gades and Ebuſus, 
are thought to have been peopled by 
the Canaanites. Bochart, in his large 
Work entitled Canaan, has ſet all this 
matter in a good light; and F. Calmet 
has taken ſome pains in inquiring par- 
_ ticularly into what coun 
nites retired after their expulſion from 
their own by Joſhua, and has examined 
the ſeveral arguments produced by 
| thoſe who affirm that they ſettled in 


Armenia, in his d:ſertation prefixed to 


the comment upon Joſhua. 
Thoſe who are inclinable to know 
What particular towns and territories 
of Canaan fell to the ſhare of each 


tribe of the Hebrews upon the diviſion 


of this land among them byJoſhua, had 


beſt conſult what Joſephus, in his Fexwih 


— Antiquities, Jerom de Locis Hebraicis, 
| Reland de Urbibus & wicis Paleſtine, 


Maſius in Jeſpuam, Fuller in bis P 
gah Sight, Wells in his Geography of 


the Old Teſtament, vol. II. Patrick, 


Pool, Le Clerc and ſeveral others in 


their commentaries have ſaid upon 
this ſubject. We ſhall make this one 
remark, which Maſius in his commen- 


tary upon Joſhua furniſhes us with, 


viz. that as Jacob and Moſes at the 
approach of their death foretold the 
very foil and ſituation of every parti- 


cular country that ſhould fall to each 


tribe, ſo upon this diviſion by lots, it 
accordingly came to paſs. To the 
tribe of Judah, there fell a country 
abounding with vines and paſture 
ground. Gen. xlix. 11. 
| Aſher one plenteous in oil, iron, and 
braſs. Deut. xxxiii. 24, 25. To that 
of Naphtali one extending from the 
weſt to the ſouth of Judea. 79. 1b. 23. 


T? o that of Benjamin, one in which 
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try the Canaa- 


To that of 


CA 
12. To thoſe of Zebulun and Iſſachar, 


ſuch as had plenty of ſea-ports, Gen _ 


ib. 13. To thoſe of Ephraim and 


Manaſſeh, ſuch as were renowned for 


their precious fruits; (Deut. ib. 14.) 
and to thoſe of Simeon and Levi no 


particular countries at all, for as much 
as the former had a portion with 


Judah, and the other was interſperſed 
among the ſeveral tribes. Since there- 


fore (as our commentator reaſons) 
each particular lot anſwered ſo exactly 
to each prediction, it muſt needs be 


the height of inſolence or ſtupidity not 


to acknowledge the divine inſpiration . 


direction in theſe lots. | 


Many of the old inhabitants of the 
north-weſt of the land of Canaan, par- 
ticularly on the coaſt or territories of 
Tyre and Sidon, were not driven out 
by the children of Iſrael, whence this 
tract ſeems to have retained the name 
of Canaan a great while after thoſe 
other parts of the country, which 
were better inhabited by the Iſraelites, 
had loſt the ſaid name. 
called this tract inhabited by the old 


Canaanites along the Mediterranean 
ſea, Phœnicia; the more inland parts, 
as being inhabited partly by Canaa- 


nites, and partly by Syrians, Syro- 
phœnicia; and hence the woman 


ſaid by St. Matthew (xv. 22.) to be a 
woman of Canaan, whoſe daughter 


Jeſus cured, is ſaid by St. Mark (vii. 
26.) to be a Syrophœnician by nation, 
as ſhe was a Greek by religion and 
JJ ET Un 
CANDACE, the name of an Ethi- 
opian queen, whoſe eunuch coming 


to Jeruſalem to worſhip the Lord, was 


baptized by Philip the deacon, near 
Bethſura, in the way to Gaza, as he 
was returning to his own country. 
Acts viii. 27. See PRILIP. 8 


Some are of opinion, that 


iſland, or peninſula of Meroe, which 


is the country here called Ethiopia, 
„„ 5 (not 


The Greeks 


the word 
Candace ſignifies royal authority, and 
that this was the common name of 
all thoſe queens who reigned in the 


Som Oh. — Sw Pw. 


CAN 


the queen of Sheba dwelt, but the 
Ethiopia in Africa which lay below 


Egypt) and of whoſe government Plin 
hikes that it was in the hands of | 


women, who for ſeveral ſucceſſions 


aſſumed the name of Candace, And 
of this particular queen it is reported, 
that by the preaching of this her 


eunuch, ſhe was prevailed upon to 
turn Chriſtian. Whitby's Annot. and 
e r, 
CANDLESTICK Gold with ſeven 
branches, was that made by Moſes of 
hammered gold, (Ex. xxv. 31, 32.) 


and put into the tabernacle in the holy 


place, over againſt the table of ſhew- 
ead, on the ſouth ſide. The baſis 


of this candleſtick was alſo of pure 
gold; it had ſeven branches, three on 


each ſide, and one in the middle. 


Theſe branches were at equal diſtances, 
adorned with ſix flowers, like lillies, 
any knobs, like apples, and 


with as m 
little bowls, like half almond-ſtells, 


placed alternately ; and upon each of 
theſe branches there was a golden 


lamp which was lighted every evening, 
and extinguiſhed every morning. The 
holy-place, wherein the candleſtick 
was placed, was, as it were, the anti- 
chamber to 


but from the candleſtick. It ſerved 


to illuminate the altar of perfume, 
and the table of ſhew-bread, which 


were in the ſame place. _ 


When Solomon had built the temple, 


he was not ſatisfied with placing one 


golden candleſtick there, but had ten 


put up of the ſame form and metal 
with that deſcribed 
the north, and five on the ſouth fide 
of the holy place. 1 Kings vii. 49. 
The tongs and ſnuffers belonging to 
the golden canſtleſticks, as well to 


that of Moſes, as thoſe of Solomon, 
were of pure gold. David ſeems to 
have provided filver for making can- 
deck of that metal, as well as 
gold for making gold candleſticks, 
(1 Chr. xxviii. 13.) but we do not 


te fanQuary, and re- 
_ ceived no light from any other place, 


by Moſes, five on 


ba EXP 
(not the Ethiopia in Arabia, where 


find that his intentions as to this par- 
ticular were executed, unleſs Solomon 


made ſome of ſilver for the uſe of the 


temple, different from the golden 
ones which were put in the holy 
place. e 


After the Jews returned from their 
captivity, the golden candleſtick was 
again nes in the temple, as it had 
been before in the tabernacle by 
Moſes; and in Zechariah, (iv. 2. 11.) 
there is expreſs mention of it, as well 


as in the firſt book of the Maccabees. 


iv. 49, 50. Joſephus ſays, that after 
the Romans had deſtroyed the temple, 
y the ſeveral things which were found 
within it were carried in triumph to 
Rome, viz. the golden table and the 
olden candleftick with ſeven branches, 
heſe were lodged in the temple built 
byVeſpaſian, and conſecrated to Peace; 


and at the foot gf mount Palatine, 


there is a triumphal arch ſtill viſible, 


upon which Veſpaſian's triumph is 


repreſented, and the ſeveral monu- _ 
ments which were carried publicly _ 
in the proceſſion are engraved, and 
among the reft, the candleſtick with 


the ſeven branches, which are ſtill 


diſcernible upon it. Baron. ann. 


. 


The golden candleſtick with ſeyen 
branches ſeen in a viſion by the pro- 


pher Zechariah (iv. 2, 3.) was like 


that of Moſes, and thoſe provided by 


Solomon; all the difference was this 


only, that in the others the prieſts 


poured the oil feparately into each 
cryftal glaſs ; in this the oil was com- 
municated equally to the ſeven cryſtal _ 
. glaffes, through ſeven pipes which 
received them from one common bot- 
tle, placed at the head or upper part 
of the candleftick ; and this bottle 
was filled with oil, which dropped 
down within «through two kinds of 
tunnels that received it from two olive 
branches, placed on the two ſides of 


the candleſtick. | 


CANE, or feet Cane, calamus 
aromaticus, Sce the article CaLa- 


Wes”. 
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CAN 
CANNEH, or Cap.nen. See the 


4 


article CALNEH. 


CANTICLES, from Canticum, li- 
terally ſignifies ſongs, but is peculiarly 
applied to a canonical book of the 
Old Teſtament, called in Hebrew the 


Hong of ſongs, that is to ſay, the moſt 
excellent of all ſongs. The 'Talmu- 
diſts aſcribe this book to Hezekiah, 


but the learned are agreed that king 


Solomon was the author of it; and 
his name is prefixed to it in the title 
_ of the Hehrew text, and of the antient 
Greek verſion. This ſong is a kind of 
Epithalamium in the form of an idyl or 
bucolic, in which are. introduced as 
| * a bridegroom, a bride, the 


jiends of the bridegroom, and the 


companions of the bride. The bride · 


. 


goon and bride expreſs their love 
0 


r each other in very tender and 
affectionate terms, for which reaſon 
the Jews, apprehending it might be 


underſtood in a groſs and carnal man- 
ner, never allowed this book to be 
read by any till they were at leaſt 
thirty years of age; and this rule has 
been followed even among Chriſtians. | 


Some authors are of opinion, that 


Solomon's deſign in this piece was 
only to deſcribe his amour with 
Abiſhag the Shunamite ; or that he 
ee it on the occaſion of his 
marriage with the daughter of Pha- 
rach. They can find nothing in it, 
but the tender expreſſions of a man 
and a woman, who paſſionately love 
one another. On the contrary, others 
take it to be wholly allegorical, and 
underſtand it of the ſpiritual love of 
| God towards his church. It is at leaſt 
certain, that the author had in his 
view the nuptials of Solomon, of 


which he gives us ſufficient intima- 


tion, when he ſays, (chap. iii. 11.) 


Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, 


0 and behold king Solomon, with the 


© crown wherewith his mothercrowned 
© him in the day of his eſpouſals, and 


—— in the day of the gladneſs of his 


© heart.” The chriſtian church as 


well as the ſynagogue has always re- 
ceived this book among the ſcriptures, 
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CAN 


as. generally owned to be canonical, 


In all antiquity we know of none but 
Theodorus of Mopſeuſta that rejected 


it. Some rabbins queſtioned whether 
it was written by inſpiration, and the 
anabaptiſts abroad lay it aſide as a 
ag > compoſition. But in anſwer 
to 


theſe the authority both of the ſyna- 
gogue and the chriſtian church is op- 


poſed, which have at all times ranked 


it among the leaſt dubious parts of 


ſcripture. And if it be objected, that 
neither Chriſt nor his apoſtles have 
ever cited it, and that the name of 


God is not once to be found in it, it 


is anſwered, that there are ſeveral 


other ſacred books which our Saviour 
has not expreſsly quoted; and that 


in an allegory, wherein the ſon of 
God is concealed under the figure of 
a huſband, it is not neceſſary that 


he ſhould be expreſſed by his proper 
name. If he 


ere mentioned by 
name, it would ceaſe to be an alle- 
„% , eo Tae 
This ſong is a very ſublime compoſi- 
tion, full of fire, delicacy, and inimi- 
table beauties. Some have pretended 


7 


to diſcover in it five ſcenes, but others 


with more juſtneſs diſtinguiſh it into 
ſeven days, or. rather ſeven parts of 
the eclogue, which awer to the 
ſeven days, during which the antient 
Hebrews celebrated their nuptials. - 
The Hebrews had a cuſtom of com- 
poſing ſongs upon important occaſions; 


for example, Moſes (Ex. xv.) made 


one after the paſſage of the Red-ſea, 
to thank God for the deliverance of 


his people, and to celebrate the great- 


neſs of this miracle. David compoſed 


a mournful ſong upon the death of 


Saul and Jonathan, (2 Sam. i. 18.) 


and another upon the death of 
Abner. 1. iii. 13. Jeremiah's La- 


mentations are a ſong wherein he de- 


plores the ruin of Jeruſalem ; and that 


prophet compoſed another ſong upon 
the death of Joſiah king of Judah, 


2 Chr xxxv. 25. Deborah and Ba- 


rak made a triumphant hymn, after 
the defeat of Siſera; (Judg. v.) and 
Judith, (xv.) after the defeat of Holo- 
fernes. 


— 
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| Jeſus uſually reſide 
of his miniſtry, This city is no _ | 


CAP. 


fernes. Hannah the mother of Sa- 
muel (1 Sam. ii.) returned thanks unto 
the Lord; for the favours ſhe had re- 
ceived, in a ſpiritual and ſolemn ſong ; 
and the ſcripture ſays, (1 Kings iv. 


32.) that Solomon had compoſed a 
thouſand and five ſongs ; though the 


enerality of expoſitors, among whom 


15 Le Clerc, conſtrue the original five 


thouſand ſongs, odes, or verſes. 
CAPERNADM, a city celebrated 
in the goſpels, being- the place where 
ig during the time 


mentioned in the Old Teſtament, un- 


der this or any other name like it, 


and therefore it is not improbable that 
it was one of thoſe towns which the 


Jews built after their return from the 


abyloniſh captivity. It ſtood on 


the ſea coaſt, i. e. on the coaſt of the. 


ſea of Galilee, in the borders of Zebu- 


| lon and Naphtalim, (Matt. iv. 15.) 


and conſequently towards the upper 


part thereof. It took its name no 
doubt from an adjacent ſpring of 


great repute for its clear and limpid 
waters, and which, according to Jo- 


| ſephus, was by the natives called Ca- 
| pernaum. As this ſpring might be 


ſome inducement to the building the 


| town in the place where it ſtood, ſo 
its being a convenient wafting place 


from Galilee to any part on the other 


| fide of the ſea, might be ſome motive 
{ to our Lord for his moving from Naza- 
reth, and making this the place of 
his moſt conſtant reſidence. Upon 
this account Capernaum was highly 
| honoured, and {aid by our Lord him 
| ſelf to be exalted unto heaven; but be- 
cauſe it made no right uſe of this fig- 
nal favour, it drew from him the 
ſevere denunciation, that it ſhould e 
| brought down to Hell, (Matt. xi. 23.) 


which has certainly been verificd : 


| for, fo far is it from being the metro- 
| polis of all Galilee (as it once was) that 
it conſiſted long ſince of no more than 


fix poor fiſhermen's cottages, and may 
perhaps be now totally deſolate. 


Hellis Geography of the New Teſlament, 
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CAPHTOR, the iſland Caphtor, 


whence came the Caphtorims, other- 


wiſe called the Cherethims, or Chere- 
thites, or Philiſtines. Gen. x. 14. 


Deut. ii. 23. Jer. xlvii. 4 and Amos 


ix. 7. The generality of interpreters 


believe that by Caphtor was ſignified. 


_ Cappadocia ;. and by the Caphtorims 


the Cappadocians; and that the Phi- 


liſtines and Cherethims came from 
thence. But F. Calmet, in a parti- 
cular diſſertation prefixed to the firſt 


book of Samuel, endeavours to ſhew, 


that they were originally of the iſle 
of Crete. The reaſons which led 
him to think that Caphtor is the iſle 
of Crete, are theſe following: The 
Philiſtines were ſtrangers in Paleſtine, 
as appears expreſsly by theſe particu- 
lar . of ſcripture ber, referred 
to, whence the Septuagint always 


tranſlate this name, Strangers. Their 


proper name was Cherethims, for 
Ezekiel, (xxv. 16.) ſpeaking againſt 
the Philiſtines, has theſe words, 1 
will ſtretch out mine hand upon the 


© Philiſtines, and I will cut off the 


© Cherethims, and deſtroy the remnant 
of the ſea-coaſt' Zephaniah, (ii. 
5.) inveighing againſt the ſame people, 
lays, Wo unto the inhabitants of 
© the ſea coalls, the nation of the 

* Cherethites,” And Samuel (Lib. I. 
xxx. 14.) ſays, that the Amalekites 
made an irruption into the country 
of the Cherethites, that is to ſay, of 


the Philiſtines, as the ſequel of the 


diſcourſe proves. And afterwards the 
kings of Judah had foreign guards 
called the Cherethites, aud Pelethites, 
who were of the number of the Phi- 
liſtines. 2 Sam. xv. 18. The Sep- 
tuagint, under the name Cherethites, 
underſtood the Cretans ; and by Che- 
rith they underſtood Crete. Beſides. 


the ſcripture ſays, that the Philiſtines 


came from the iſle of Caphtor. Now ] 
we ſee no iſland in the Mediterranean 
wherein the marks whereby the ſcrip- 
ture deſcribes Caphtor and Cherethim 
agree better than in the iſle of Crete. 
The name Cretim or Cherethim is the 
22 e TR. 
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n 
fame with that of Cretenſes. The 


Cretans are one of the moſt antient 
and celebrated people which inhabited 


the iſlands ot the Mediterranean. 
They pretended to have been pro- 
duced originally out of their own ſoil. 
This iſland was well peopled in the 
time of the Trojan war. Hemer calls 


it the iſland with a hundred cities. 
The City of Gaza in Paleſtine went 
by the name of Minoa Steph. Bizant. 
in Gaza) becauſe Minos king of Crete, 
coming into that country, called this 
antient city by his own names 
_ Herodotus ackiiowledges that the Cre- 
tans were originally all barbarians, 
and did not come from Greece. Ho- 
mer ſays, that a different language 


was ſpoken in the iſle of Crete; that 


there were Greeks there, true or 
antient Cretans, Pelaſgians, &c. The 


antient Cretans are the ſame as the 


Cherethites, the Pelaſgians as the Phi- 
liſtines, or Pelethites of the ſcripture: 
their language was the ſame with that 
of the Canaanites or Phcenicians, that 
15, Hebrew : they were deſcended as 
well as Canaan from Ham, by Miz- 
rim, Gen. X. 0.13, 14. | 


The manners, arms, religion, and 
gods of the Cretans and Philiſtines 
were the fame. The arms of the one 

and the other were bows and arrows. 
Dagon the God of the Philiſtines was 
the ſame as the Dictimus of the Cre- 
*. Ts Bones 3 

Notwithſtanding all theſe arguments, 
Wells will have it that the Caphto- 
rims came ſrom Egypt, and that the 
name Caphtor ſeems ſtill to be pre- 
ſerved in an old city of Egypt named 
—_—— WE” TIM 


CAPTIVITY. God generally pu- 


niſhed the vices and infidelities of 
his 60 by different captivities, or 
ſervitudes, whereinto he permitted 


them to fall. The firſt of theſe cap- 
tivities or ſtates of bondage, is that of 
Egypt, from which Moſes delivered 


them, and ſhould, F. Calmet obſerves, 
be confidered rather as an effect of 


providence permitting it for the mani- 
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ſtill known in the provinces 


CAP 

feſtation of his own glory, than as 4 
puniſhinent of the ſins whereof the 
Iſraelites were guilty, The du- 
ration of this captivity, and the other 
circumſtances relating to it, will 
be taken notice of under the ar- 
ticles Exobus, Mosts, PRARAOR, 


* | 5 

After this, there are reckoned ſix 
other captivities or bondages under 
the government of the Judges; the 
firſt under Chuſhan-riſhathaim king of 
Meſopotamia, which continued "about 
eight years; the ſecond under Eglon 
king of Moab, from which they were 
delivered by Ehud ; the third under 


the Philiſtines, out of which they were 


reſcued by Shamigar ; the fourth under 
Jabin king of Hazor, from which 
they were deliveted by Deborah and 
Barak ; the fifth under the Midianites, 
from which Gideon freed them. Laſtly, 
the ſixth under the Ammonites and 
Philiſtines during the judicatures of 


Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, Eli, 


Samfon, Samuel. See Chu SHAN-RI- 


But the greateſt and moſt remarkable 
captivities of the Hebrews, were thoſe 
of Judah and Iſrael, which happened 


under the kings of each of theſe king- 

oms. . e ee 
Tage pleſer in the year of the 
world 3264, took ſeveral cities be- 
longing to the kingdom of Ifrael, and 
carried away a great number of cap- 
tives, principally from the tribes of 
Reuben, Gad, and the half tribe of 
Manaſſeh. 2 Kings xv. 29. Next to 
him, Salmaneſer took and deſtroyed 
Samaria, after a ſiege of three years, 


in the year 3283, and tranſplanted 


the tribes which had been ſpared by 
Tiglath- pileſer to the provinces beyond 
the Euphrates. 2 Kings xviii. 10, 11. 
It is generally believed, that there was 
no return from this captivity, and that 
the ten tribes never came back again 
after their diſperſion. Joſephus aſſures 


us, that they never returned after their 


exile, and that in his time me were 
eyond 
the 


._ Mall,” (13, 26.} The | | 
© Jacob ſhall be a fire, and the houſe. 
_ © of Eſau for ſtubble, and they ſhall 

* kindle in them and devour them. 
© The captivity of this hoſt of the 

children of Iſrael ſhall poſſeſs that 
_ © of the Canaanites, even unto Zare- 


Ea» 
the Euphrates, where, ſays he, they 
are fo numerous, that there is no 


computing their multitude. And St. 


Jerom, writing upon the followin 


words of the prophet Hoſea, (i. 6.) 
Call her name Lo-ruhamah, for I 
will no more have mercy upon the 
© houſe of 'Iirael, but I will utterly 
take them away,” ſays, that the cap- 


tivity of the ten tribes ſtill continued, 


and that in his time they were ſubject 


to the king of Perſia, Nevertheleſs, 
as Calmet obſerves, when we examine 
carefully the writings of the prophets, 


we find the return of Iſrael from the 
captivity pointed out in a manner al- 
moſt as clear as that of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin. The ſame Ho- 
ſea, who is cited to prove that the 


ten tribes did not return from their 
captivity, ſays elſewhere, (i. 10.) 


The number of the children of 
_ © Ifrael ſhall be as the ſand of the 
 * fea, which cannot be meaſured nor 


© numbered ; and it ſhall come to paſs, 


| © that in the place where it was ſaid 
_ © unto them, Ye are not my people, 
there it ſhall be ſaid unto them, Ve 
are the ons of the living God: and 
again, (id. xi. 11.) They ſhall trem- 


* 'ble as a bird out of Egypt, and as 


a a dove out of the land of Aſſyria; 
© and I will place them in their houſes, 


* faith the Lord.“ And Amos (ix. 


14.) ſays, And I will bring again 


my people Iſrael from their cap- 


* tivity ; they ſhall build their ruined 


« cities, and inhabit them, &c, Oba- 
houſe of 


© phat,” &c. 


The great prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel are no leſs clear to the 
ſame purpoſe. Ifaiah xi. 12, 13. The 


© Lord ſhall aſſemble the out- caſt of 


* Ifrael, and gather together the diſ- 


perſed of Judah, from the four cor- 
Vol, I. RO HL 
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ners of the earth. Ephraim ſhall 


CAP 


* not envy Judah, nor ſhall Judah 


© vex Ephraim.“ See likewiſe 2d. xxvii. 


12, 13. Ezekiel (xxxvii. 16.) received 
an order from God to take two pieces 


of wood, and write on one, For 


* Judah, and for the children of Iſrael; 


and upon the other, For Joſeph, and 
for all the houſe of Iſrael; to join 


theſe two, that ſo they might be made 


one; and thus to ſhew the reunion 


of Judah and Iſrael. Jeremiah (iii. 
18.) 1s as exp 


* their fathers.” See likewiſe Jeremiah 
xxxi. 7, 8, 9, 16, 17, 20. xvi. 15. 
xlix. 2, &c. The reader may alſo 


conſult Zechariah, ix. 13. x. 6, 10, 


and Micah ii. 12. 


If with the prophecies we join the 
hiſtorical books of ſcripture, we ſhall 
there ſee the Iſraelites return from the 
captivity, as well the other tribes as 
thoſe of Judah and Benjamin. Among the _ 

tribes who came back with Zerobabel | 


from captivity were thoſe of Ephraim 


and Manaſſeh reckoned, who ſettled at 


Jeruſalem, with. others belonging to 


the tribe of Judah, When Ezra (ii. 
59.) numbered thoſe who returned 
from the captivity, he made no other 


inquiry than whether they were of 


the race of Iſrael; and at the firſt 
paſſover which was then celebrated 
in the temple, there was a ſacrifice of 
twelve he-goats for the whole houſe 
of Iſrael, according to the number of 


the tribes. id. vi. 16, 17, and viii. 
35. Under the Maccabees, and in our 


Saviour's time, we ſee all Paleſtine 
peopled with Iſraelites of all the tribes - 
indifferently. The Samaritan' Chro- 
nicle aſſerts, that in the 35th year of 
the pontificate of Abdelus, the Iſrae- 


lites, by the permiſſion of king Sau- 
redius, returned from their capuvity, 


to the number of 3000, under the 


conduct of Adus the jon of Simon. 
The captivities of Judah are generally 
VCC 


reſs. * The houſe of 
Judah ſhall walk with the houſe of 
Iſrael, and they ſhall come together 
© out of the north, to the land which 
* I have given for an inheritance unto 
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The Jews were removed to Babylon 


CAP 


3398, under king Jehoiakim, at which 


time Daniel and his companions were 
carried captive to Babylon ; the ſecond. 
in the year 3401, and in the ſeventh 
of che reign of Jehoiakim, when Ne- 


buchadnezzar carried with him 3023 
Jews to Babylon; the third, in 3406, 


and the fourth year of Jehoiachim, 
when this prince together with part 
of his people was ſent to Babylon. 
Laſtly, the fourth and laſt in the year 
of the world 3416, under Zedekiah. 
From this period begins the ſeventy 
years captivity, foretold by the prophet 
Jeremiah. See 2 Kings xxiv. 2 Chr. 


Axxvi. Jer. xxv. xxvi. xxix. XXXu. 


and Babylonia by Nebuchadnezzar, 


who deſigning to make this city the 
capital of 

very great numbers of the ſeveral 
people ſubdued by him in different 
Countries, in order to the better peo- 
pling it. The Jews had judges and 
elders there, who governed them, 

and decided juridically in all conteſts, 


the eaſt, tranſplanted thither 


according to their laws, a proof of 


which we ſee in the ſtory of Suſannah, 
who was condemned to death by the 
elders of her own nation. King Cyrus 
in the year of the world 3457, and in the 
firſt year of his reign at Babylon, per- 
mitted the Jews to return to their own 
country: (Ezra i. 1.) but they did not 
obtain leave to rebuild the temple of 
Jieruſalem; and the perfect completion 
of the prophecies which foretold the 
end of the captivity, after the expira- 


tion of ſeventy years was not ſeen, 


reckoned to be four in number. The 
firſt fell out in the year of the world 


weſt governed thoſe who 


G 


they had ſettled near Babylon, and 


the country belonging to it, where 
indeed they grew very numerous, 
after the tranſplanting of them thither 
under Necuchadnezzar. 


Since the Deſtruction of the temple by 


the Romans, the Hebrews boaſt, that 
they have always had their heads or 
particular princes in the eaſt and weſt, 
called princes of the captivity. 'The 
prince of the captivity in the eaſt 
governed the Jews who dwelt at Baby- 
on, in Chaldæa, Aſfyria, and Perſia ; 
and the prince of the pr in the 
welt in 

Judea, Egypt, Italy, and in other 
parts of the Roman empire, The Jews 


make a great difference between the 


patriarchs of Judea, and the princes of 
the captivity at Babylon. The firſt 
are called Rabban and the other Rab- 
bana; theſe deſcended from David in 
a direct line by the males, whereas 


the patriarchs deſcended from him only 
by the females. . They ſay moreover, 


that the houſe of David is in all its 
vigour, becauſe there are illuſtrious 


_ perſons of this family at Bagdad, among 


whom the princes of the Jewiſh nation 
are choſen, as has been always the 
cuſtom from time immemorial. Baſ- 
nage Hiſt. de Jui. 3 
CARAITES, a ſect among the 
Jews, which adhere cloſely to the 
text and letter of the ſcriptures, 
rejecting the Rabbinical interpretations, 
and the cabbala. The Caraties are 
ſaid to glory in a deſcent from Ezra, 
and to prove the ſucceſſion of their 
churches by an exact catalogue of all 


| thoſe perſons who have either taught 


or contended againſt Caraiſm. There 
till the year of the world 3486, when 


Darius the fon of Hyſtaſpes, by a par- 
ticular edict allowed them to rebuild 
the temple. Laſtly, in 3537, Artax- 
erxes Longimanus ſent back Nehe- 
miah to Jeruſalem. 26. vii. 1, 7, 8. 
The Jews aſſure us, that nothing but 
. the refuſe of their nation returned 
from the captivity ; the principal of 
them continuing in the places where 


are ſome who boaſt of a ſtill greater 
antiquity, pretending that they are 
deſcended from the ten tribes led 
into captivity by Salmaneſer, but this 
is all fiction. There are many other 
accounts given of the origin of this 
fe&, which have not probability enough 
to deſerve being mentioned. It would 
be a difficult taſk. to fix the exact time 


when Caraiſm began. F. Morin, Ur. 
8 5 on Prideaux, 


the babyloniſh language ſignifies ſcrip- 


CAR Ft] CAR 


Prideaux, and ſome others, with great 


probability fix the original of this ſect 


to the eighth century. The compila- 
tion of the Talmud appearing in the 
ſixth century, thoſe of the beſt ſenſe 


among the Jews were preſently diſ- 
| ultec at the ridiculous and incredible 


fables with which it was ſtuffed. 
However, this did not immediately 
produce a ſchiſm among them. But 
in the year 705, Anan, a babyloniſh 


Jew of the race of David, and his 


ſon Saul declared openly for the written 
word of God alone, excluſive of all 
traditions. This declaration produced 
a ſchiſm: Thoſe who maintained the 
Talmud, being almoſt all Rabbins, 
or diſciples of the Rabbins, were all 
called Rabbiniſts; the others, who 


rejected traditions, and admitted the 


ſcriptures only as their rule, were 
called Caraites, or Scripturiſis, from 


the word Carai or Caraim, which in 


ture. The Rabbiniſts then gave them 


the odious name of Samaritans and 
Sadducees, not becauſe they really were 
ſo, but becauſe they agreed with thoſe 
ſectaries on the head of traditions: 
though ſince that time there have been 
Jews, who have thought that a Ca- 
raite was in reality a Samaritan, and 


a Sadduce. 


Rabbi Caleb, a Caraite, reduces the 
particulars wherein the Rabbiniſts dif- 
fer from the Caraites to three points. 


i. The Caraites deny that the oral 


law comes from Moſes, and reject the 
Cabala or traditions. 2. They have an 
abhorrence for the Talmud. 3. They 
_ obſerve the ſabbath much more ri- 
gorouſly in many things than the Rab- 
J 8 


CARBUNCLE, a very | elegant 


gem, whoſe colour is a deep red, 
with an admixture of ſcarlet. This 


dem was known among the antients 


by the name of anthrax, It is uſually 
found pure and faultleſs, and is of the 
fame degree of hardneſs with the ſap- 
phire, which is ſecond only to the 


is yet known, and there but very 


diamond; it is naturally of an angular 
figure, and is found adhering by its 
baſe to a very heavy and ferrugineous 
ſtone of the emery-kind; its uſual ſize 

is near a quarter of an inch in length 3 
and two thirds of that in diameter; 
in its thickeſt parts, when held up 
againſt the ſun, it loſes its deep tinge, 
and becomes exactly of the colour of a 
burning charcoal, whence the propriety 
of the name which the antients gave 
it. It bears the fire unaltered, not 


found in the Eaſt-Indies, ſo far as 
rarely. Hill's Hift. of Faß. 
The carbuncle was the third ſtone in 


the firſt row of precious ſtones in tze 


high-prieſt's breaft-plate. Ex. xxviii. 
_ CARCAS, one of the ſeven cham- 
berlains belonging toAhaſuerus Eſther's 


. 
CARCHEMͤISH, a town lying 
upon the Euphrates, and belonging 


to the Aſſyrians. Necho, king of 
Egypt, took it from the king of Aſ- 
ſyria. 2 Chr. xxxv. 20. Necho left a 
garriſon in it, which was taken and 
cut to pieces, in the fourth year of 


Jehoiachin king of Judah, by Nebu- 


chadnezzar king of Babylon. 2 Kings | 


xxiii. 29. Ifaiah (x. 9.) ſpeaks of 


Carchemiſh, and ſeems to | ſay, that 


0 Tiglath- pileſer made a conqueſt of it, 


perhaps from the Egyptians. This is 
thought to be the ſame city with that 
S—_— oe oo... 
_ CARMEL, a city in the tribe of 


Judah, ſituated on a mountain of the 
ſame name, in the ſouthern part of _ 
Paleſtine, where Nabal the Carmelite, 


Abigail's huſband, dwelt. Joſh. xv. 


5 5, and 1 Sam. xxv. St, Jerom ſays, 
that in his time the Romans had a 


garriſon in this city. Upon this very 


mountain Saul, returning from his ex- 


pedition againſt Amelek, erected a 


triumphal arch. 1 Sam. xv. 12. 
CaRuEL was alſo the name of a 
62 | 13 mou tain 
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mountain to the ſouth of Ptolemais, 
and the north of Dora, upon the Me- 
diterranean. At the foot of this moun- 
tain on the north ſide run the brook 
Kiſhon; and a little farther, the river 
Beleus. Joſephus makes Carmel to 


de a part of Galilee, but it belonged * 


rather to the tribe of Manaſſeh, and 
to 2 ſouthern part of the tribe of 
| Aſher. *Joſh xv. 26. On the fide 


next the ſea, there is a cave ſhewn 


where ſome ſuppoſe the prophet Elijah 
deſired Ahab to bring Baal's falſe pro- 
phets; when fire from heaven de- 
ſcendod upon the burnt-facrifice, which 
he prepared there. 1 Kings xvii. 
Ph GARML the fourth ſon of Reuben, 
a head of the family of the e 
Numb. xxvi. 6. 
This was alſo the name of the father 
of Achan, of the tribe of Judah, 
Joſh. vii. 1, 18. 
CARPUS, a diſciple of St. Paul, 
who dwelt at Troas. St. Paul comin 
| Into Aſia, in the year of Jeſus Chri 
65, and landing at Troas, lodged 


with Carpus; (2 Tim. iv. 13.) and left 


a cloak at his houſe ; or as others ex- 
plain the word Oeοο , a bag zo put 
books in; and beſides, ſome other 
writings and parchments, or books 
written upon vellum, and be- 


lieved to have been the holy ſcrip- 
_ tures. 


We know very httle of the 
life of Carpus. 


ate far from being certain. They 


affirm, that he was one of the ſeventy 


| diſciples, that he propagated the truth 
in ſeveral places, that he wrought 
_ abundance of miracles ; that he was 
Paul's aſſiſtant in preachin 

pel, and was employed 5 
carrying his letters. They make him 
biſhop of ws and lay that he died 
in peace. 


officers of Ahalerus- 8 Palace. 
. $4 | 

CART, Was NF wy uſe of in Pale- 
ſtine to force the corn out of the ear, 
and bruue the ſtraw: 
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whereof he was the founder. 
The Greeks tell us a 
great many particulars of it, which 


Ca HEN A, one of the principal 


botany, a 
Efth, 


thus Ifaiah, 


CAS 


(Xxvili. 27, 28.) © For the fitches 
* are not threſhed with a threſhing 


inſtrument, neither is a cart-wheel 


turned about upon the cummin. 
* Bread corn is bruiſed becauſe he will 
not ever be threſhing it with the 
wheel of his cart, &c. Theſe carts 
or drays were borne upon very low and 


very thick wheels, bound with iron, 
which were rolled up and down upon 


the ſheaves and ſtraw, in order to 
break them, and force the corn out. 
This is the account St. Jerom gives 
of them in his comment upon Iſaiah. 


There were ſeveral ſorts of theſe 
machines; in ſome places they were 


large wooden rollers, armed with 


iron ſpikes or ſtones drawn over the 
ſlieaves. 


_ CASIPHIA. Ezra (vill. 17. 3 favs, 


that, being upon the point of return- 


ing to Judea, he ſent to Iddo, who 
dwelt at Caſiphia. Calmet is of opi- 
nion that he meant Caſpius, near the 


Caſpian-fea, between Media and Hyr- : 


cania where there were many * 
tives. 


: CASLUHIM, one of the ſons of : 


Mizraim, (Gen. x. 14, and 1 Chr. i. 


12.) and the people deſcended from 
him. There 1s a great diverſity of 

opinion concerning the place of Caſ- 
luhim's abode, as well as the nation 
Some 
will have it to be Upper-Egypt, ſome 
Lower-Egypt, and others Colchis. 
See CAPHTOR. 
CaspHOR, a city in the land of 
Gilead, taken by Judas Maccabæus, 
( 1 Mace, v. 26.) and thought to be the 


ſame with Heſhbon. 
the gol- 
y him in 


CASPIS, mentioned in 2 Macc. 


(xi. 13.) is alſo thought to be the 


ſame with. Heſhbon in the tribe of 
Reuben. 


CASSIA, in the Linnzan en of 


genus of the decandria 


monogynia claſs of plants, the calyx 
whereof is a deciduous perianthium, 
compoſed of five hollow, lax, coloured 
leaves; the corolla conſiſts of five 
hollow roundiſn, Hom? the lower 

ones 
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ones larger and more diſtant than the 
others; the ſtamina are ten declinated 
filaments, the three lower longer than 
the reſt, the upper three ſhorter ; the 
three lower antheræ are very large 
and arcuated, terminating in a beak, 
and opening at the tops, the four la- 
teral ones open without a beak, the 
three upper ones are very ſmall, and 
contain ſcarce any farina ; the germen 
is cylindric, and pedunculated ; the 
ſtyle is very ſhort, the ſtigma is obtuſe 
and aſſurgent; the fruit is an oblong. 


Paul 


were two brothers, ſons of Jupiter 


and Leda, who ſprung from the ſame 
egg: for which reaſon they were re- 


preſented each with half an egg-ſhell 
in his- hand. Jupiter was thought to 
have converſed with Leda in the form 
of a ſwan. Caſtor and Pollux were 


in great reputation for their valour, 
for which they had divine honours 
paid them: but ſeamen in particular 
ſhewed them a great deal of devotion. 
They were called upon in all ſtorms. 


and people made vows to them when 
c 
CAVE. See the article Rock. 


CEDAR- TREE, according to Tour- 
nefort makes a diſtin genus of plants, 


but is comprehended by Linnæus 
among the junipers. See JUNIPER- 
TREE. e 


This tree is much celebrated in ſcrip- | 
ture, but the cedars of mount Lebanon 
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are only taken notice of. Here this tree 


CED 


muſt in former times have flouriſhed 


in great abundance, as cedar wood 
was made uſe of in all the public 


buildings of the Hebrews, and ſerved 


not only for the beams and planks 
which covered thoſe edifices, but was 
placed likewiſe in the ſubſtance of 
their walls, in which they were ſo 
diſpoſed together with the ſtone, that 
there were ſometimes three rows of 
ſtone, and one of cedar wood; (1 Kings 


g vi. 36, and vii. 12, and Ezra vi. 4. 
legumen, divided by tranſverſe ſepta ; 2 


the ſeeds are numerous, roundiſh and 
affixed to the upper edges of the 
valves. Caſſia, being a fine aromatic, 
Was one of the ingredients in the 
compoſition of the holy oil, which 
was to be made uſe of in anointing 
the ſacred veſſels of the tabernacle. 
J 1 rag 
CAsSTOR and POLLUX. It is 
ſaid in the Acts of the apoſtles, (xxviiit 
II.) that the veſſel which St. 
embarked in, when he was carried to 
Rome, had the ſign of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux: or their images were painted or 
ingraved upon the prow. Caſtor and 
Pollux, by the heathen mythology, 


and ſometimes the planks were laid 


from one courſe of the wall to the 
other alternately, with rows of 
ſtone, which went likewiſe from one 
_ courſe to the other, and at every 
courſe made a fort of chequer-work, 
according to Vitruvius and Perrault. 
> There are ſome cedar trees ſtill grow- | 
ing on mount Lebanon, but they are 
very few: however, their height and 


thickneſs are prodigious ; there are 


ſome trees among them which, at 
this day, are five and thirty and forty 
Torn 16 the a -2[-5-- oY 
Cedar-wood, which is of a fragrant 
{mell and fine grain, is * 5 
ruptible, by reaſon of its bitterneſs, 
which renders it diſtaſteful to worms. 
Hiſtorians tell us, that ſome of this 
timber was found in the temple of x 
Apollo at Utica, two thouſand years 
old. Hence this wood was uſed by 
the Hebrews in making ſtatues that 
were deſigned for long . e 
temple of Jeruſalem and king Solo; 
mon's palace were built with cedar; _ 
and ſuch was the quantity of that 1 
wood made uſe of in building the 
temple, that it is ſometimes called 
by the name of Lebanon: thus, (Zech. 
Xi. 1.) © Open thy doors, O Lebanon; 
and the houſe which Solomon dwelt in 


at Jeruſalem, is called the houſe of the 


foreſt of Lebanon. 1 Kings vii. 2, &c. 
Cedar was thought, in all probability, 5 
to have a purging quality, ſince Moſes 
ordains, that in the purification of a 
leper, this wood, together with hyſſop, 
"pg be uſed in making a wiſp, 
13 


uration. The 


 wherewith 
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CEN 
 Wherewith the leper was to have been 
ſprinkled. « Lev. xiv. 4. See LEPER. 
CENCHREA, a ſea port town be- 
| longing to Corinth, in the Archipe- 
lago This town, which was at ſome 
diſtance from Corinth,' was notwith- 


ſtanding looked upon as a kind of 


ſuburb to the city. St. Paul being 
ready to embark, in order to go to 
| Jeruſalem, had his hair cut off at 
Cenchrea, in compliance with a vow 
that he had made. Adds xviii 18. 
CENDEBE Us, general of the troops 
belonging to Antiochus Sidetes king 


of Syria, Who having quarreled with 


Simon the high-prieſt and prince of 
the Jews, took from him the govern- 
ment of the coaſts along the Mediter- 
ranean, and gave it to Cendebeus, 
with orders to fortify Cedron, and make 
all the havock he was able in judea. 
I Macc. xv. 38, &c. See the article 
Cendebeus came therefore to Jamnia, 
fortified Cedron, and made excurſions 
upon the lands belonging to the Jews. 
John gave notice to his father Simon 
of all that paſſed, (id. xvi.) who ſent 
his two ſons John and Judas with 
troops to oppoſe Cendebeus ; he him- 
ſelf not being in a condition to under- 
take this maren by reaſon of his great 
age. John engaged the enemy, and 


as ſoon as the ſacred trumpets were 
ſounded, Cendebeus fled with all his 
forces. John and Judas purſued them, 


and killed many of them: the reſt 
With their general Cendebeus got ſafe 
into Cedron, which he had fo lately 


fortified. See Higcanus, 


CENSER, a ſacred inſtrument made 


uſe of in the religious rites of the 
Iſraelites, being a vaſe which contained 
| Incenſe, to be uſed in ſacrifice. Nadab 

and Abthu were punithed With imme- 

diate death, becauſe they took either 
of them his cenſer, (Levit. x. 1.) and 
put fire therein, and put incenſe there- 


vn, and offered ſtrange fire before the 


Lord, When Aaron was to make an 
atonement for himſelf and his houſe, 
he was to take a cenſer full of burning 
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-  CHAREAS, brother to Timoth 


coals of fire from off the altar of the 
Lord. id. xvi. 12. And Solomon, 
when he provided furniture for the 
temple of the Lord, made, among 
other things, cenſers of pure gold. 
JJ... 8 
CENTURION, an officer com- 
manding an hundred ſoldiers. This 
word occurs often in the books of the 
New Teſtament. . 
CEPHAS. Jeſus changed Peter's 
name (John i. 42.) from Simon into 
Cephas or Keiphas, (a Syriac word 
which ſignifies a ſtone) which by the 
Greeks was rendered Petros, and by 


the Latins Petrus, both which have 
; the ſame ſignification of ſtone or rock. 


See the article PETE K. 


 CHABRIS and ChARMis, two 


prieſts or elders who were in Bethulia 
when Holofernes laid fiege to it. 
Judith (viii. 9.) complained to them 


that Ozias had promiſed to ſurrender 


the city, if it was not relieved within 
five days, thereby intending in ſome 
ſort to preſcribe laws to God. 
| eus 
and Apollophanes governor of Gazara. 


He and his brother were killed in a 


marſh, where, after the taking of 
Gazara, they had endeavoured to con- 


ceal themſelves. 2 Macc. x. 32. 37. 
Human. : | 


or CALCOL. See 


CHALD#A, a country of Aſia, 


known in the moſt antient times by 


the names. Shinar, Shinaar, &c, lies 
between 3o and 3 n of nortn 
latitude; and was bounded, according 


to Ptolemy, on the north, by Meſopota- 5 


mia; on the eaſt, by the Tigris; on the 
weit, by Arabia Deſerta; and on the 
ſouth, by the Perſian gulf, and part 
of Arabia Feelix. The metropohs of 
Chaldza was Babylon, whence the 
country more immediately in the 
neighbourhood of this city, was ge- 
nerally by profane writers termed 


Babylonia. The name Chaldza is no 
where to be met with in the Hebrew 
text; the Hebrew word being Cha/- 

. the 
name 


aim, whence Joſephus thin 


CHA 


name Chaldzza was derived, and which 
Wells is of opinion, was taken from 


Cheſed one of the ſons of Nahor 


Abraham's brother. For the * 
chronology, monarchy, &e. of the 
Chaldæans, See che Article Bag r- 
LON. 


loſophers, aſtronomers, aſtrologers, 
ſoothſayers, &c. And in reſpect to this 


3 claim to learning and ſu- 


pernatural knowledge ; the Chaldees 


are diſtinguiſhed quite from the Baby- 
lonians, and are ſaid to have inhabited 
a region peculiar to themſelves, next 
to the Arabians and the Perſian gulf. 
Univerſal Hift. lib. I. c. 9. 

As the Chaldees were peculiarly the 
men of learning in this nation, ſo the 
Babylonians, properly ſo called, ap- 
plied themſelves to the arts, though 


perhaps we ſhall have more reaſon to 


call thoſe the men of learning among 


them than the former, if true it be, 
that the former were wholl: ed | 


to, and ſet apart for, the ſidereal con- 
ſultations, and the propagation of the 
extravagancies which muſt, as ſhould 
ſeem, have made up the ſyſtem of their 


N e For in this caſe the Ba- 


ylonians, as diſtinguiſhed from the 


Chaldzans, muſt have been good ma- 
thematicians and mechanics, as ap- 


pears by the immenſe buildings they 
have reared, and which could not be 


effected without great {kill in the ſeve- 
ral branches of the mathematics and 


rr Ibid. 
CHAMBI 


ing, viz. an apartment or room in a 


| hauſe, is in ſcripture taken in various 
other ſignifications : thus, in Pſalm 


Civ. 3. it is taken for the clouds, 


* Who layeth the beams of his cham- 
bers in the waters.” 
* bers of the ſouth,” Job i ix. 9. is made 
to ſignify thoſe ſtars and conttellations 
which are towards the ſouthern pole, 
ſo called becauſe they are for the 
molt part hid and ſhut * as cham- 
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bers commonly are, from thoſe parts 5 


| 5 chambers,” 
The Babylonians were ed for "Wag | 


Ing, particularly the Chaldzans, who 
were as is faid their prieſts, their phi- 


ER, beſides its WIL? mean- | 


C The cham- 


C HA 


of the world, and do not riſe or ap- 
yu to us till after the beginniag of 


ummer, when they raiſe winds and 
tempeſts, as aftronomers obſerve. 


* The king has brought me into his 
(Cant. 1. 


vouchſafed unto me moſt intimate 


and familiar fellowſhip with himſelf 
Enter then into 

* thy chambers ;* (Ifai. xxvi. 20.) 
that is, fly to God by faith, prayer, 
and repentance for protection; de- 


pend upon his providence, lay hold 


in his ordinances. 


upon his promiſes, and make uſe of 
his attributes. He alludes to the 
common practice of men, who, when 


there are florms or dangers abroad, | 
betake themſelves. into their cham- 


bers or houſes for ſafety ; or, as ſome 


think, to that hiſtory, Ex. ix. 19, 203. 
or that command of not going out of 
their houſes, id. xii. 20; or to the 


* charge given to Rahab. Joſh. ll. 


Cruden's Concordance. 


cHAMOIS, Rupicapra, in zoology, © 
a 8 of goat, to which genus of 
animals its horns evidently refer it, 


though otherwiſe its whole form has 


more of the appearance of the deer. 
The horns are erect, and hooked, 
about ſix or ſeven inches long: both 
the male and female have them; the 
whole body is covered with a deep 
fur, waved and 1 ee curled at 


the inner part of the ears. It is of 


the ſkin of this creature that the cha- 
This animal 


was declared clean Wy the law of 5 | 
Moſes. | 


mois-leather is made. 


Deut. xiv. 
CHAMELEON, or CanzLnon, 
See the article CAMELEON., 


CHARACA, a city of the tribe of 
Gad, from whence Judas Maccabzus 

2:Macc. x. 17. 

'The "4 5 
ture ſpeaks of two ſorts of theſe cha- 

riots, one was for princes and gene- 
rals to ride in, the other to break the 
enemies battalions, by letting looſe 
theſe chariots among them armed with | 
U LE 9 iron, 1 


drove Timotheus. 
CHARIOTS of war. 


4.) that is, 
Chriſt the king of his Tuch has 


. 4 TIE 9 88 
PPP 


CHA 
jron, which made dreadful havock 
among the troops. The moſt antient 
' Chariots of war whereof we have any 
knowledge are Pharagh's, which were 
drowned in the Red-ſea. Ex. xiv. 7. 
The Canaanites whom Joſhua engaged 
at the waters of Merom, had cavalry 
and a multitude of chariots. Joſh. xi. 
4. Sifera, Jabin the king of Hazor's 
| general, had niue hundred chariots of 
iron in his army, Judg. iv. 3. The 


. tribe of Judah could not get poſſeflion 


of the lands belonging to their parti- 


tion, becauſe the antient inhabitants 
of the country were ftrong in chariots 
of iron. Id. i. 19. The Philiſtmes 
in the war carried on by them againſt 
Saul, had thirty thouſand chariots, 
and ſix thouſand horſemen, 1 Sam 
xiii 8. David having taken a thou- 
ſand chariots of war from Hadadezer 
king of Syria, hamſtrung the horſes and 
burnt nine hundred ciuariots, reſerving 
only a hundred to himſelf. 2 Sam. 


It does not appear that the Hebrews 


ever made uſe of chariots in war. So- 


lomon had a conſiderable number of 


them, but we know of no military 
expedition wherein they were em- 


ployed by him; he had, ſays the 


ſcripture, (1 Kings x. 26.) fourteen. 
hundred chariot-, and twelve thouſand 
| horſes. As Judea was a very moun- 
tairous country, chariots could be of 
no great uſe there, but in the plains ; 
and the Hebrews often made them 
needleſs by fighting upon their moun- 


tains; and from hence, in all proba- 
bility, it came that they never were 
very curious of having any in their 


armies. Calmet's Dictionary, _ 


In the books of Maccabees, there is 


mention made of armed chariots with 


ſcythes, which the kings of Syria led a- 
gainſt Judea. The kings of the Hebrews, 
when they went to war, were themſelves 
| generally moun ted on their chariots : 
hence they fon g t, and iſtued out their 
orders; and there was alway. a fe- 
cond chariot empty, which followed 
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Perſians, who had horſes and 


pillaged Afhteroth. 


returned 


CHE 98 
them, that if the firſt was broke, they 
might immediately get up into the 
other. 2 Chr. xxxv. 24. Chariots 
were ſometimes conſecrated to the ſun; 


and the ſcripture obſerves, (2 Kings 


xxiii. 11.) that Jofiah burnt thoſe 


which had been offered to the ſun by | 


the kings his predeceſſors, This ſu- 
perſtitious cuſtom was an imitation of 
the heathens, and principally of the 
chariots 
conſecrated to the fun. _ 
 CHEDORLAOMER, a king of the. 
Elamites, who were either Perſians, 
or people bordering upon the Perſians, 
This was one of the four confederated 
kings, who made war upon the five 
kings of the Pentapolis of Sodom ; 
and who, after having defeated them, 
and made themſelves maſters of a 
great booty, were purſued and diſ- 
perſed by Abraham. Gen. xiv. See 


the article ABRAHAM. 


Chedorlaomer, after he had for twelve 
years kept five kings ſubject to his 
dominion, viz. Bera king of Sodom, 
Birſha king of Gomorrah, Shinab king 
of Admah, Shemeber king of Ze- 
boim, and the king of Bela, which is 
Zoar, they at laſt revolted f:om him, 
about the year of the world 2091. 
Chedorlaomer gathered a great army, 
and entering into a cnc with 
Amraphel, king of Shinar, Arioch 
king of Ellafar, and with Tidal kin 

'of nations, they marched with their 
troops towards the land of Canaan : 
in their way, they attacked ſome people 


of the countries beyond Jordan, ſuch 
as the Rephaims, giants who poſſeſſed 


the land lying between the brook 
Jabbok and the Arnon. They took and 
They likewiſe 
defeated the Zuzims at Ham, and 
farther routed the Emims in Shaveh- 
Kirjathaim. -Laftly, they routed the 
Horites in their mount Seir, and car- 


. ried on their conqueſts into El-Paran 


in Arabia Petræa. From thence they 
towards Kadeſh-Barnea, 
where is the fountain of Miſhpat, and 

| 15 1 8 ravaged 


CHE 
ravaged the country of the Amalekites 
who inhabited part of Arabia Petrza, 
and defeated the Amorites whoſe ſet- 
lement was at Hazezon-tamar. Thus 
theſe four allied princes deſtroyed the 
power of all the people bordering 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah, ſo that 
theſe cities having no more aſſiſtance 
to expect from this quarter, might 
not be able-to eſcape their vengeance. 
The five revolted kings, ſeeing the 


allies drawing towards their city, took 


the field with their army, in the year 


of the world 2092, and put it in order 


of battle, in the very plain where 
their ſeveral towns were ſituated. 
Now there were many pits in this 
valley, out of which people got bitu- 
men, a circumſtance which might have 
rendered the acceſs to it more difficult, 
and dangerous to the enemies horſe. 
Here the battle was fought, and the 
kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Zeboim, 
Admah, and Zoar, were put to flight. 
One part of their army was cut in 
pieces, and the other fled to the neigh- 
$060k mountains, leaving their cities 
a prey to conquerors. Sodom, Go- 


morrah, and the other places were 
| pillaged, and the enemy, loaded with, 
ſpoil and captives, returned by the 


way of the Euphrates 


By the defeat of the five kings by Che- 


dorlaomer and his allies, Lot who had 
retired to Sodom, was involved in the 
calamity of this city. He was plun- 
dered of all he had, and carried away 
with the captives : hereupon one who 
had preſerved himſelf by flight, went 


and gave intelligence to Abraham of 
what had paſſed : he armed his trained 
ſervants, ſays the ſcripture, born in 


his own houſe, three hundred and 


eighteen, purſued Chedorlaomer and 
his allies unto Dan; and falling upon 
them, routed them as already related 


under the article ABRAHAM. | 
The reaſons for a late opinion of Che- 
dorlaomer's having been the ſame 
with Ninyas the Aſſyrian monarch, 
may be ſeen under the article Ber a. 


CHEL AL, an Iſraelite who returned 5 
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from Babylon, and forſook his wife 


whom he married contrary to the law. 


Ezra x. 30. 1 


__ CHELMON, a city oppoſite to 
Eſdraelon, near which part of Holo- 
fernes's army was encamped before 


he went to lay ſiege to Bethulia. 
Judith vii. 3. 5 : 


| CHEMARIMS, a word which oc- = 
curs only once in our verſion of the 


Bible, viz. in Zephaniah, (i. 4.) I 


will cut off the remnant of Baal, and 
© the name of the Chemarims with 
the prieſts :? but is frequently to 
be met with in the Hebrew Bible, and 
1s 3 tranſlated zhe prieſt of the 
idols, or priefts cloathed in black, be- 
cauſe }JJ chamar ſignifies black or 
blackneſs, as they might have been 
arrayed in black veſtments ; and the 
beſt commentators are of opinion, that 


by this word we 'are to underſtand the 


prieſts of the falſe gods, and in par- 
_ ticular the worſhippers of fire, be- 
cauſe they were, as they ſay, dreſſed 
in black. Le Clerc declares againſt 
this laſt opinion, though he allows 
that by the Chemarim was meant 
the prieſts of idols. Calmet conjec- 


tures that the Hebrews might give 
theſe prieſts of the worſhippers of 
fire this name in deriſion; becauſe, 


as they were continually employed in 
taking care about the fuel, and 
keeping up the fire, they might be as 
black as ſmiths or colliers. St. Jerom 
in the ſecond book of kings, (xxiii. 5.) 
renders the word Aruſpices, i. e. Sooth- 
ſayers; and the Septuagint do not tran- 
ſlate it here 5 having T&5 X wp@cpih 3 and | 


in Hoſea x. 5. and in Zephaniah i. 4. 
the ſame St. Jerom tranſlates the word, 


 Aditui, churchwardens, Our tran- 
ſlators of the Bible in the firſt and laſt 
places mentioned, would ſeem to un- 
derſtand the idols or objects of wor- 
ſhip by this word, rather than their 
prieſts, as would alſo the learned Le 
Clerc. Calmet obſerves, that Camar 
in Arabic fignifies the moon: Iſis is 


the ſame deity. 


CHEMOSH, or ChAMuoOs, an t : 
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of the antient Moabites. Numb. xxi. 29. 
This word comes from a root which in 
Arabic ſignifies to make haſte; and from 
hence ſome have imagined, that he is 
the ſame with the ſun, whoſe motion 
is ſuppoſed to be fo haſty and rapid: 
though ſome, from the Hebrew root 
which fignifies contrectatus, or handled, 
will have him to be the ſame with the 


Roman Priapus, who is called Pater 


: contrectationum nocturnarum. While 
others from the fame reſemblance of 


the Hebrew word Chamos with the 


word Comos, have rather thought 
it to be Bacchus or the God of Drun- 


kenneſs: but in either acceptation it 


may be ſuppoſed to repreſent either 
t. Furien Hi. des Dog- 
ff 
St. Jerom makes this deity the ſame 
with Baal-Peor, and not much different 
from the Roman Priapus. The learned 
Voſſius agrees with St. Jerom in making 
Chemoſh the ſame with Baal-Peor. 
But he fancies it to be the Comos of 


the Greeks. Calmet is of opinion, 


| that the god Hamanus, and Apollo 


Chomeus, mentioned by Strabo and 


Ammianus Marcellinus, was the ſame as 
Chemoſh, which he takes to be the 
fun. To this idol Soloman erected an 
altar upon the mount Olives, 1 Kings 


CHENANIAH, a maſter of the 


temple-muſic. He tuned the ſongs 
in the ceremony of removing the ark 
from Obed-edom, becauſe he ex- 


cdeelled greatly in his art. 1 Chr. xv. 


CHEPHIRAH, a city of the Gi- 
beonites, afterwards given up to the 


tribe of Benjamin, Joſh. ix. 17, and 


J nn, 
__ CHEREAS. See the article CH- 
REAS. 85 „ 
CHEREM, anatbema, the ſecond 
| fort of excommunication among the 
Jews. See the articles EXCOMMUNI- 
CATION and ANATHEMA.  __ 
CHERETHIMS, or Cnrre- 
' THITES, are denominations for the 


re) Cceur 


Philiſtines as we ſee by Ezekiel, xxv, 
16. and Zephaniah, ii. 5. * I will 
* ſtretch out mine hand upon the Phi- 


© liftines, and will cut off the Chere- 


* thims, and deſtroy the remnant of 
the ſea-coaft, ſays Ezekiel; and 
Zephaniah, exclaiming againſt the 


Philiſtines, fays, Wo unto the in- 


© habitants of the ſea-coaſts, the nation 
of the Cherethites.“ It is faid in the 
firit book of Samuel, (xxx. 14.) that 
the Amalekites made an invaſion upon 
the ſouth of the Cherethites, that is 
to ſay, of the Philiſtines. lt has been 
a queſtion whence the Philiſtines or 
Cherethites came, when they re- 
moved into Paleſtine, but this point 
has been already conſidered under the 
article CaPHTOR, 
David, and ſome of the kings of 
Judah his ſucceſſors, , had foreign 
guards called Cherethites and Pele- 
thites. 2 Sam. xv. 18, and xx. 7. 
Calmet (in his comment on 2 Sam.) 
is clearly of opinion, that they were 
of the Philiſtines country, but ſeveral 
of the expoſitors of our country have 
attempted to prove the contrary. The 
ſum of their arguments are is r 
That theſe guards were ſoldiers is evi- 
dent from their being mentioned as 
preſent at the proclamation of king 
Solomon againſt Adonijah, which 
could not conveniently have been 
done without ſome armed force, to 
one the perſons that proclaimed 


And that they were not com- 


mon ſoldiers, but the conſtant guard 


of David's perſon is manifeſt from the 


title of Loge To keepers of the 
body, which Joſephus gives them. 
Some are of opinion, that they were 
men of a gigantic ſtature, but we find 
no ground tor that, though they were 
doubtleſs proper and robuſt men, and 
of known deli to their prince. 


Others again think, that they were 
Philiſtines: but it is hardly ſuppoſeable 
that David would have any of theſe 
hated uncircumciſed people to be his 
body- guard; neither can we 8 
= | that 
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that the Ifraclitiſh ſoldiers would have 
taken it patiently to ſee foreigners of 
that nation put in ſuch places of ho- 
nour and truſt. Cherethite however 1s 
certainly but another name for Philiſ. 
tine, as appears from Zeph. ii. 5; and 
therefore the queſtion is, how came 


any of David's ſubjects to be called af- 


ter that name ? And the anſwer 1s ob- 


vious.—They were ſo called, becauſe 
they went at firſt with him into Philiſ- 
tia, and continued there with him all 
the time that he was under the protec- 


| tion of Achiſh, Theſe were the per- 


ſons who accompanied him from the 
beginning, in his utmoſt diſtreſs, and 
clave to him in all calamities ; and 


therefore it is no wonder if men of ſuch 
approved fidelity were made choice of 


for his body-guard ; nor 1s it any un- 
common thing in hiitory for legions 


or bands of ſoldiers to take their names 


not from the place of their nativity, 
but their reſidence, and very frequent- 
ly from the, name of their captain or 
commander: fince therefore in 1 Chr. 


xit. 3. we find mention made of one 
Pelet, the ſon of Azmaveth, who re- 
ſorted to David while he was at Zig- 


lag, but ſtill under the protection of 


| Achiſh, it is but ſuppoſing him to be 


their captain, and then we come to the 
reaſon why they were called Peletnites, 


unleſs we ſuppoſe them rather deno- 


minated from Peleth, ſon of Jonathan, 
who was of the king's own tribe. 


| Patrick's Comment. Pool s Aunt. and The 
| Hiſt. of the Life of K. David. | 


CHERITH, a brook beyond Jor- 
dan, that falls into this river below 
Bethſan. Near this brook, and in the 


| valley through which it runs, the pro- 
phet Elijah lay concealed for ſome 


time, to avoid the perſecution of Jeze- 
bel; and here the ravens every morn- 
meat. 1 Kings xvii. 3, 4. 
CHERUB, one of the Iſraelites who 
returned from, Babylon, and was not 
able to prove his genealogy, Ezra 
— ns H 


ing and evening brought him bread and 
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CHERVB, or (the: plural) CnERU- 


BTM, a particular order of angels. See 


the article Ad RL. 


When God drove Adam and Eve out 
of Paradiſe, © he placed at the eaſt of 


the garden of Eden Cherubims, and 


a a flaming {word which turned every 
way, to keep the way of the tree of 


life.“ Gen. iii. 24. When Moſes 


commanded God to make the ark of 
the covenant with the propitiatory, or 
mercy-ſeat, he was (Ex. xxv. 19, 20.) 
to make one cherub on the one end, 
and another cherub on the other end; 
the cherubims were to ſtretch forth 
their wings on high, and to cover the 
mercy-ſeat with them; and their faces 


were to look one to the other. 
Moſes has left us in the dark as to the 


form of theſe cherubims. The Jews 
ſuppoſe them to have been in the ſhape 
of young naked men, covered for the 
fake of decency with ſome of their 
wings; and the generality of interpre- 
ters, both antient and modern, ſuppoſe 
them to have had human ſhapes, But 
it is certain, that the prophet Ezekiel 
(i. 10. and x. 14.) repreſents them 
quite otherwiſe, and ſpeaks of the face 
of a cherub as ſynonymous with that 


of an ox, or calf; and in the Revela- 


tions (iv. 6.) they are called fa, beaſts. 

| Joſephus (Aatzg. lib. iii.) fays, that 
they were a kind of winged creatures, 
anſwering to the deſcription of thoſe 
which Moſes ſaw about the throne of 
God, but the like to which no man had 
ever ſeen before. Grotius, Bochart, and 
other learned moderns, deriving the 
word from charab, which in the Chal, 
dee, Syriac, and Arabic, ſignifies to 
plow, make no difficulty to ſuppoſe 
that the cherubims here ſpoken of, re- 
ſembled an ox, either in whole or 
in part. The learned Spencer ſup- 
poſes them to have had the face of a2 
man, the wings of an eagle, the back 
and mane of a lion, and the feet of a 
calf. This he collects from the pro- 
phetical viſion of Ezekiel, (i.) in which 


the cherubims are ſaid to have four 
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forms, thoſe of a man, a lion, an ox, 
and an eagle, There is ſomething 
q to that 
author, which is very ſuitable to the 
regal character which God bore among 
the ſews, and the peculiar circumſtan- 
c.ts of the time. The Iſraelites were 
ten in the wilderneſs, and encamped 
in four cohorts; and the Hebrews 


have a tradition, that the ſtandard of 


the tribe of judah, and the aſſociated 
tribes, carried a lion, the tribe of Eph- 
raim an ox, the tribe of Reuben a 
man, and the tribe of Dan an eagle. 
Sad therefore would fit upon cheru- 


bims bearing the forms of theſe ani- 
mals, to ſignify, that he was the leader 


and king of the four cohorts of the 


Iſraelites. The ſame writer, in ano- 
ther place, makes the cherubims of 


the mercy ſeat to be of Egyptian 


extraction; for Porphery, ſpeaking of 


the prieſts of Egypt, fays, Among 
_ © theſe, one god is formed like a man 
„as high as the neck, and they give 
© him the face of ſome bird, or of a 


© hon, or of ſome other animal; and 


again, another has the head of a 
© man, and the other parts of other 


animals. Add to this, that the Apis 


c de Egyptians was worſhipped un- 
der the figure of an ox. Nor can any 
other reaſon, he thinks, be aſſigned 
why God ſhould order the cherubims 


to be faſhioned in the ſhape of differ. 
ent animals, particularly the ox, but 
that he did it out of indulgence to the 


Iſcaelites, who being accuſtomed to 
ſuc kinds of repreſentations, not only 
cealily bore with them, but ardently 
dctired them. The cherubims of the 


mercy- ſeat, Bochart ſuppoſes to have 
had a myſtical and ſymbolical relation 
to God, the angels, the tabernacle, 


and the people. As to God, they re- 
preſented his great power according to 
that of the Fialmiſt, (xcix. i.) The 
© Lo14 reigneth, let the people trem- 
dle; he titteth between the cheru- 
\* bims; let the earth be moved.“ They 
repreſente lik ewiſe the nature and mi- 
niſliry of angels, By the lion's form, is 
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ſignified their ſtrength, generoſity, and 
majeſty; by that of the ox, their con- 


ſtancy and aſſiduity in executing the 


commands of God; by the hu- 
man ſhape, their humanity and kind. 
neſs ; and by that of the eagle, their 
agility and ſpeed. As to the taber. 
nacle, the cherubims denoted that the 
holy was the habitation of the king of 
heaven, whoſe immediate attendants 
the angels are ſuppoſed to be. Laſtly, 
with reſpect to the people, the cheru- 
bims might teach them, that God, who 
fat between them, was alone to be the 
object of their worſhip. See Arx. 
CHESALON, a city in the tribe of 
WE NERC: 
CH ESE D, father of the Caſedim, 
or Caſdim, the Hebrew words for the 
Chaldæans; Cheſed was the ſon of Na- 
hor and Milcah. Gen. xxvii. 22. But 
it is thought probable, that the Chal. 
dæans came from ſome other Cheſed. 


See CHRALDÆT A. 


CHESIL, a city in the tribe of ju - 
dah. Joſh. xv. 30. Euſebius calls it 
Xil, and places it in the ſouthern part 
J | 


* CHESNUT-TREE, is by Linnzus 


made a ſpecies of the fagus or beech 


tree, 'which not being mentioned 1n the 


ſcripture, we will give the generical 


characters of it here. The tagus is a 


genus of the monoecia-polyandria clafs 
of plants, the calyx of the male-flower 


whereof is of a campanulated figure, 
and divided into five ſegments ; there 


is no corolla; the ſtamina are twelve 
in number. The calyx of the female- 
flower is indented in four places at the 
rim: there is no corolla; the ſtyles 
are three; the fruit is a muricated cap- 
ſule, formed of what was the calyx; it 
is compoſed of four valves, and con- 
, 

The cheſnut is the lanceolate and acu- 
minately ſerrated leaved fagus. Jacob 
is ſaid to have taken rods of green 
poplar, hazel, and cheſnut-tree, and 
to have pilled white ſtrakes in them, 


which being done, he ſet them in the 
gutters in the watering troughs, * 
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the flocks came to drink, which, con- 
ceiving before the rods, brought forth 
cattle ring- ſtraked, ſpecked and ſpot- 


ted. Gen. xxx. 37— 39. 


CHESULLOTH, a city ſituated on 
the ſide of mount Tabor. Joſh. xix. 


18. If 
CHEZIB. We read in our verſion 


of the Bible, (Gen. xxxviii. 5.) that 


Judah was at Chezib, when his wife 


Shuah bare Shelah ; inſtead of which 
words the Vulgate has it, parere ultra 
ceſſavit, i. e. ſhe ceaſed to have children, 
after the birth of Shelah. The He- 
brew reading is the ſame with-that of 
our Bible, and Le Clerc ſhews, that 
this interpretation of St. Jerom is con- 
trary to the conſtruction of the He- 
brew words. However, St. Jerom 1s 
not the only expoſitor who has miſtaken 
the ſenſe of this paſſage: for Aquila, 
rather worſe, turns it, et factum eft ut 
mentiretur in partu, which Le Clerc ac- 
counts for, guia hæc wox (fic Chezib) 
oritur a radice ND chazab, que eft 
mentiri, Chezib is thought to have 


been the ſame place with that called 


Achzib in Joſhua xv. 44. and in Micah 
LO > 00” AE I DEL: 8 1 8 
CHIDON. The threſhing floor of 
Chidon is the place where Uzzah was 
ſuddenly ſtruck dead, for having im- 
prudently laid his hands upon the ark, 
which tottered in the cart. 1 Chron. 


xiii. 9. In the ſecond book of Samuel, 


(vi, 6.) this threſhing floor is called 


the threſhing floor of Nachon. We 


do not know whether the names of 
Nachon and Chidon, are the names of 


J es” 
CHILD. The Jewiſh law looked 


upon children as the proper goods of 
their parents, who had power to ſell 
them for ſeven years, as their creditors 
had to compel them to do it, in order 
to pay their debts: thus the poor wi- 
dow, whole oil Eliſha multiplied to 
ſuch a quantity, as enabled her to pay 
her huſband's debts, we find (2 Kings 
iv. 1.) complaining to the prophet, 
that her huſband being dead, the cre- 
ditor was come to take away her two 
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the Jewiſh cuſtom, Le Clerc obſerves 


appears plain from this paſſage in ſcrip- 
ture, wherein the prophet does not pre- 


tend to reprove the creditor, but only 


puts the woman in a method to pay 
him. This cuſtom Calmet (in his Com- 
mentaries) obſerves, was from the Jews 


propagated to the Athenians, and from 
them to the Romans. The Romans 


indeed had the moſt abſolute controul 


over their children. By the decree of 


Romulus, they could impriſon, beat, 
kill, or ſell them for ſlaves. But Numa 
Pompilius firſt moderated this law; 

and the emperor Dioclefian made a 
law, that no free perſon ſhould be fold 
upon account of debt. The antient 
Athenians had the like juriſdiction over. 
their children, but Solon reformed this 
cruel cuſtom. _ „„ 
Child, children, or ſons, are taken dif- 


ferent ways in ſcripture. The deſcen- 
dants of a man, how remote ſoever 
they may be, are called ſons or chil- 


dren: for example, the children of 
Edom, the children of Moab, the chil- 
dren of Iſrael. Theſe expreſſions, the 
children of light, the children of dar- 
neſs, are uſed to ſignify thoſe who fol- 
low light and thoſe who remain in 


darkneſs; the children of the king- 


dom, thoſe who belong to the king- 
dom. Perſons who are almoſt of age, 
are often called children; for exam- 
ple, Joſeph is called the child, (Gen. 


xxxvii. 30.) though he was at leaſt 
ſixteen years old; and Benjamin, at 


the age of above thirty, is ſtill called a 
little child. 26. xliv. 20. Likewiſe men 


of full age, have often the name of 


children given them. The child ſhall 
die an hundred years old, fays Iſaiah, 
(Ixv, 20.) i. e. men ſhall die at the age 
of an hundred years; there ſha!l be 


no more untimely deaths ſeen. _ 


Children or fons of God, is ſometimes 
uſed to denote angels; thus, (Job 1.6. 
and ii. 1.) There was a day when 


che ſons of God carne to preſent them- 


* ſelves before the Lord. Good men, 


in oppoſition to che wicxed, are ſome- 
| times 
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the Glleadite. 


times called by this name; the chil- 
dren of Seth's family in oppoſition to 
the race of Cain, (Gen. vi. 2.) The 
© fons of God ſaw the daughters of 
men.“ Judges and magiſtrates are 
likewiſe termed children of God, (Pſal. 


Ixxxii. 6.) © I have ſaid ye are Gods, 


© and all of you are the children of the 


r T 
In the New Teftament, believers are 
commonly called the children of God, 


by virtue of their adoption, and the 


prerogative which Chriſt purchaſed for 
them by the merits of his death and 
_ ſufferings. See John i. 12. Rom. viii. 
14. and Gal. iii. 26. . 
Children or ſons of men, is a name 
given to the men of Cain's family, 
who lived before the deluge, and in 
particular to the giants, thoſe violent 
and corrupt men, who before the de- 
luge had corrupted their ways, and 
drew down the moſt terrible effects of 
God's anger upon the earth. Aſter- 


wards the impious, the wicked Iſrael- 
ites, were called the ſons of men: 
thus, (Pal. iv. 2.) O ye ſons of men, 


_ © how long will ye love wa; 41 See 
alſo Pſalms xii. 1. and lvii. 4. But very 


often by ſons of men, mankind are to 
be underſtood without any odious no- 
tion; as Pſal viii. 4. What is the ſon 
© of man that thou viſiteſt him?“ See 
alſo Pal, xi. 4. and cxlv. 12 


- CHILEAB, the fon of David and 


Abigail, formerly the wife of Nabal. 
Ws oo ea A 
__ CHILION, the fon of Elimelech 
and Naomi, of the city of Bethlehem in 
Judah, who, during a great famine, 
retired with his father and mother into 
the land of Moab, where he married a 
M oabite woman whoſe name was Or- 
pah. He died ſometime after in this 


country, without leaving any children 


behind him. Ruth i. 1-5. 

__CHIMHAM, the ſon of Barzillai 
He followed David to 
Jeruſalem after the war with Abſalom, 


and David beſtowed great riches on 


him in conſideration of his father Bar- 
_ zillai, who had fo generoully aſſiſted 


imagine that either the Hebrews or 
Egyptians had chimneys like ours, nor 


a hearth, or in a foot ſtove. 


lago, next to Leſbos. It is over againſt 


thence came to Mitylene; then paſ- 


interpreted as relating to the deftruc- 
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him in his flight, 2 Sam. xix. 37, 38, 


See BARZILLAI. | 
 Chimnan is alſo the name of a 
place in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem. Jer. xli, 17, 
CHIMNEY, This word occurs only 
once in our verſion of the Bible, viz. 
in Hoſea xii. 3. but we are not to 


that what is tranſlated chimney, pro- 
perly ſignifies one made after our man- 
ner. In Paleſtine, Arabia, and Egypt, 
people uſe very little fire to warm 
themſelves, becauſe theſe countries are 
very hot; and whenever they do uſe a 
fire for that purpoſe, it is coals laid up- 


CIOs, an iſland in the Archipe- 


Smyrna, and is not above four leagues 
diſtant from the Aſiatic continent. 
From Troas St. Paul went on foot to 
Aſſos, where, with St. Luke, and the 
reſt of the company that were come 
thicher by ſea, he embarked, and from 


paſſing by Chios, he arrived at Samos. 
. | 

_ CHISLON, the father of Elidad, of 
the tribe of Benjamin, He was one 
of thoſe deputed to make a diſtribu- 
tion of the land of Canaan. Numb, 


XXXIV. 21. 


CHITTIM. Le Clerc and Calmet, 
in their Comments upon Geneſis x. 4. 
have ſhewn, that Chittim is the ſame 


with Macedonia, peopled by Kittim, 


the ſon of Javan, and grandſon of 
oO EI Io 05 Ts 

Iſaiah, ſpeaking of the deſtruction of 
Tyre by king Nee e ſays, 
* Howlye, veſſels of the ſea, for the place 


where the ſhips uſed to fail is de- 


c ſtroyed; its ruin ſhall come from the 


land of Chittim.“ But if the land 


of Chittim ſignifies Macedonia, how 


can it be faid that the deſtruction of 
Tyre, occaſioned by Nebuchadnezzar, 


ſhould come from the land of Chit: 
tim? Might it not be more properly 


don 
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de 


tion of this city by Alexander the 
Great. Baſnage, by the word Chit- 
tim, e the Cuthæans, inha- 
bitants of the Suſiana near Babylon, 
and ſubjects to Nebuchadnezzar, who 
marched under the conduct of this 
prince, and contributed to the ſiege of 
Tyre, with the other nations who com- 
poſed his army, But it 1s aſked, in 
what place of ſcripture is the Cuthæans 


denoted by the name Chittim ? Bo- 


chart ſuppoſes the Romans to be meant 
by Chittim : but the Romans were not 
concerned in the fiege of Tyre here 
mentioned by Iſaiah; and Tyre un- 
der the Roman empire, was not an ob- 
je& worthy their indignation. 


It is true, that Daniel, (xi. 30.) ſpeak- 
| ing of the ſhips of Chittim, means the 
- Roman fleet ; but he calls it the fleet 

of Chittim, becauſe it lay in the har- 


bour of Macedonia, when it departed 
to attack Antiochus under the conduct 
of Caius Popilius ; and of this event 


Daniel was ſpeaking in the paſſage 


cited by Bochart. Joſephus by Chit- 
tim underſtands the iſland of Cyprus, 


as Others do the ifle of Chios; o- 


thers Cilicia, and others again Achaia. 
But the author of the firſt book of 


Maccabees underſtands it of Macedo- 
nia: for (chap. i. 1.) he calls Alexan- 
der king of the Chittims ; and (chap. 


| viii. 5.) he ſays, that Perſeus, king of 
| the 8 
Romans. But what ſeems to put this 


hittims, was overcome by the 


matter out of all doubt, and clearly 


ſhew that by the word Chittim in {crip- | 


ture Macedonia is underſtood, is the 
prophecy of Balaam, (Numb. xxiv. 24.) 
Who ſays, And ſhips ſhall come from 
* the coaſt of Chittim, and ſhall afflit 


this place clearly proves that Macedo- 


nia is meant by the word Chittim, be- 
cauſe the Aſſyrians were conquered by 
Alexander and his ſucceſſors; for the 
Romans, till very late, did not enter 
Aſſyria, and till they were maſters of 
Parthia. But this circumſtance ſeems 
to have eſcaped Calmet in his argu- 


Ty 
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ments in proof of Chittim's being Ma- 
cedonia. 3 | 


Jeremiah, (ii. 10.) reproaching the I. 


raelites with their inconſtancy in he 
religion of their forefathers, ſays to 
them, * Paſs over to the iſles of Chit- 
tim, and fee and ſend into Kedar, 
and conſider diligently ; and ſee if - 

© there be ſuch a thing. Hath a na- 
© tion changed their gods which are 
yet no gods?” Now it is 'obſerved, 


that the prophet ſpeaks of Mace- 


donia under the name of the ifles of 
the Chittims, after the manner of the 
Hebrews, who. tius denominate pe- 


ninſulas and maritime countries. 


CHIUN, a word which we meet 
with in the Hebrew text of the pro- 
phet Amos, (v. 26.) and which the, 


tranſlators of our Engliſh verſion have 
retained, The literal tranſlation of 
this paſſage, according to F. Calmet, 
is as follows. * But ye have borne the 


.* tabernacle of your kings, and the 
« pedeſtal (the Chiun) of your ima- 
ges, the ſtar of your gods which ye 
made to yourſelves.” Le Clerc has 
it thus, Portaſtis tabernaculum regis 


wveſtri, et Kijoun, imagines weftras, & | 
 flellam deorum weiſtrorum, quos feceratis 


vobis, Our tranſlators have rendered 
it, * But ye have borne the taberna- 


cle of your Moloch and Chiun, 


* your images, the ſtar of your god, 


which ye made to yourſelves.” And 
St. Luke, in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
ave inns; Ye. 
© took the tabernacle of Moloch, and 
© the ſtar of your god Remphan, fi- 
gures which ye made to worſhip | 
them.“ And the Septuagint read 
| Plc, and that in all probability in- 
* Aſhur,” Now, as Le clerc obſerves, ſtead of Chiun. Some are of opinion, 
that three falſe deities are to be diſtin- 
. here, Moloch, Chiun, and 
Remphan. Others affirm, that the 
three mean only one god adored un- 
der ſo many different names; and that 
this god was Saturn, and the planet 
or ſtar of that name. Salmaſius and 


(vii. 43.) reads the 


Kircher aſſert, tilat this Kijoun is Sa- 


N. 
turn, and chat his ſtar is called Keiran 


among the Perſians and Arabians, and 


that Remphan, or Raiphan, ſignified 
the ſame thing among the Egypiians. 
They add, that the Septuagint, who 
made their tranſlation in Egypt, chang- 
ed the word Chiun into that of Rai-, 
Phan, or Remphan, becauſe they had 
the ſame ſignification. 


s Raiphan to be the moon. 
_ ticle RRurRHA u. 

CHLOE, a woman of Corinth and 
a Chriſtian, who gave St. Paul notice 


of the diviſions which were then reign- 


ing at Corinth, upon the account "of 
| Cephas, Apollos, and himſelf, 1 Cor, 
i. 11. Chloe did not herſelf write to 
the apoſtle, but cauſed ſome of her fa- 
mily to do it. 
_.CHORAZIN, a town of Judea, 
ſuppoſed to have ſtobd on the ſea of 
_ Galilee, and not far from Capernaum, 
and conſequently on the weltern coaſt 
of that ſea. Though Chorazin is reck- 
oned among the cities Wherein moſt of 
our Saviour's miracles had been done, 
yet it is never mentioned but by two of 
the Evangeliſts, and not once in all the 
Old Teſtament. St. Matthew xi. 21. 
and St. Luke x. 23. mention it only in 
a diſcourſe where our Lord upbraids 
it for its infidelity. See the article 
BETHZAIDA, 
_ CHOREBA, a town of Judah, men- 
tioned in 1 Chr. iv. 22. 
CHRIST, a Greek word which fio- 
nifies anointed, and anſwers to the He- 
brew Meſſiah. See Mxgsslan. 


This is the name attributed by the 


Hebrews to that Saviour and Deliverer 
whom they expected, and who was 
promiſed to them by all the pro plete. 
As the holy unction was given to Kings, 


pPirieſts, and prophets, by repreſenting 


the promiſed Saviour of the world un- 
der the name of Anointed or Meſſiah, 
it was ſufficiently evidenced, that the 
| qualities of king, prieſt, and prophet, 
would all eminently meet in him, and 
that he ſhould exerciſe them not only 
over the Jews, but over all mankind ; 
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Baſnage takes 
Moloch to be the ſun, and Chiun or 
See the ar- 


the year of our Lord 43. 


ever he ſpoke of the chriſtians. 


c HR 
and in a particular manner over all 


thoſe who ſhould believe in him, and 
acknowledge him for their Saviour, 


their king, their prieſt, and their pro- 


phet. We ſhall ſpeak more particu. 
Jarly 0 Phang Chritt, the true Meſſiah 
and Redeemer of mankind, under the 
article of Is uSs CurisT. 


CHRISTIAN, a name | ey to ſuch 


as profeſs to delieve an practiſe the 
religion taught by Jeſus Chriſt. 


It was at Antioch, where St. Paul and 


St. Barnabas jointly preached the chri- 
ian religion, that the diſciples were 
firſt called chriſtians, (Acts xi. 26) in 
They were 
8 ly called by one another bre- 
thren, faithful, ſaints and believers. 
The name of Nazarens, was by way 
of reproach given them by the Jews. 
Acts xxiv. 5. Another name of re- 


proach was that of Galilzans, which 


was the emperor Julian's ſtile when- 
Epi- 
hanius ſays, that they were Gl 
1 either from Jeſſe, the father 
of David; or, which is more proba- 
ble, from the name of Jeſus, whoſe 
diſciples they were. 
CHRONICLES, a canonical writ- 
ing of the Old Teſtament. It is un- 
certain which were written firſt, the 
books of Kings, or the Chronicles, 


ſince they each refer to the other. 


However it be, the latter is often more 


full and comprehenſive than the for- 


mer. Whence the Greek interpreters 
call theſe two books IIa pn, Sup» 
plements, Additions, becauſe they con- 
tain ſome circumſtances, which are 0- 
mitted in the other hiſtorical hooks. 
The Jews make but one book of the 


Chronicles, under the title of “ 


D297 Dibrei Haiamim, i. e. Journal, 
or Annals, Ezra is generally believed 
to be the author of theſe books. It is 
certain, they were written after the re- 
turn of the Babyloniſh captivity, as the 
decree of Cyrus which granted their 
liberty to the Jews is recited in the 
laſt chapter of the ſecond book. 
The Chronicles, or ' Paralipomena, are 
| an 


their hiſtory. 
the riſe and propagation of the peo- 
| ple of Iirael, from Adam; and gives 
a particular and exact account of the 
reign of David. The ſecond book 
ſets down the progreſs and end of the 
kingdom of Judah, to the very year of 
their return from the Babylonith cap- 
tivity. St. Jerom's opinion of this 


are ' manifeſt 


ſtate: but ſuch are very rare. 
never found very large, the greater 
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an abridgment of all the ſacred hiſto- 


ry, from the beginning of the Jewiſh 
nation, to their firſt return from the 


_ captivity, taken out of thoſe books of 
the Bible which we fill have, and out 


of other annals which the author had 
then by him. 'The deſign of the wri- 
ter was, to give the. Jews a ſeries of 
The firſt book relates 


work is, that it is, as it were, an 


abridgment of the Old Teſtament ; 


and fo conſiderable, that it is a folly 
to pretend to have any knowledge of 


the ſacred ſcriptures without it: for 


in almoſt every chapter of it, we 
meet with circumſtances omitted in 


* the books of Kings, and an infinite 
number of queſtions relating to the 


« goſpel explained. However, there 
contradictions 
the chronology of thoſe books and that 
of the books of Kings, Which it is very 


BD difficult to reconcile. 


 CHRYSOLITE, a gem of a gold 


colour, thus called by the antients, but 
known by the moderns under the name 


of the oriental topaz, as the topaz of 
the antients is known by the mo- 
derns under the name chryſolite. 
The topaz or chryſolite of the an- 


tients, is a very valuable and beautiful | 


gem in its pureſt and moſt perfect 


number of the oriental ones being as 


| ſmall as the head of a large pin; the 


American are ſomewhat larger than church is applied to any particular ſect 


or party of chriſtians (including the 
The finer 


pieces of topaz are in hardneſs ſecond 


theſe, and the European largeſt of all : 
but of the leaſt value. 


only to the diamond. See Tor Az. 
This was the ſeventh ſtone mentioned 
in the Revelations, (xxi. 20.) as form- 


ing the foundation of che heavenly Je- 
Vor. * 
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between 


I is 


and ceremonies. 


CHU 


ruſalem. 


which our verſion renders beryl. 


CHRYSOPHRASUS, the tenth of 
thoſe precious ſtones Which adorned 
the foundation of the heavenly N 


ſalem. Rev. xxi. 20. 
The chryſophraſus is a ſpecies of pra- 
ſius, of a pale but pure green colour, 


with an admixture of yellow. . 

_ CHUB, a word which we meet with 
in Ezekiel xxx. 5. and occurs in no 
Calmet takes 
chub to be che habitation of the Cubi- 


ans, placed *. Ptolemy in the Ma- 
reotis. 


other part of ſeripture. 


CHURCH, a word of different fig 
nifications according to the different 
ſubjects to which it is applied. It is 


only to be met with in the writings of 
the New 'Teſtament, and, I. is under- 
Rood of the collective body of chriſ- 
_ tians, or all thoſe over the face of the 
whole earth who profeſs to believe in 
_ Chriſt, and acknowledge him to be the 
' aviour of mankind. This is what the 
antient writers call the catholic or uni- 
verſal church, and agrees with the apo- 
file Paul's account of one in Col. i. 18. 


2. It is applied to any particular con- 


gregation of chriſtians, who at one 


time, and in one and the ſame place, 


aſſociate together, and concur in the 
participation of all the inſtitutions of 
Jeſus Chirſt, with their proper paſtors 
This is a deſcription 


and miniſters. 


of a particular church, or the chriſtians 
of a particular city or place. 


xili. 1.) the church of Laodicea, (Col. 


iv. 6.) the church of Babylon, 1 Pet. 


3. Since the 
eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, the word 


v. 13.) and the like. 


churches of ſeveral towns and cities) 
diſtinguiſhed by particular doctrines 


of the Romiſh church, the Greek 


church, the church of England, and the 


like. 4. The word church i is ſome- 


X | C times 


Some interpreters make the 
chryſolite the tenth precious ſtone fix- 


ed in the high-prieſt's breaſt- plate, 


Thus 
we read of the church of Antioch, (Acts 


In this ſenſe we ſpeak 
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oppoſed to the ſtate. 5. The Word 
church is uſed for the place where a 
particular congregation or ſociety of 


chriſtians aflemble for the celebration 
of divine ſervice; or it is the particu- 


lar fabric or duilding erected for the 
performance of the worſhip of God, 


according to the rites and ceremonies 
of the chriſtian religion. But as the 
hiſtory of the univerſal or catholic 
church, or the doctrines, ceremonies, 
or government of particular churches 
belong not to a Dictionary of the Bible, 


we apprehend that enough has been 


ſaid upon that article in this place. 
__ CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM, king | 


of Meſopotamia, oppreſſed the Iſraelites 
for eight years; that is, from the year 


of the world 2591, to the year 2599; 
at the end whereof the Hevrews cried 
unto the Lord, and he raiſed up a de- 
liverer for them, Othniel the fon of 
Kenaz, and ſon-in-law of Caleb. Oth- 


niel marched againſt Chuſhan-riſha- 


thaim, and the Lord delivered him in- 
to his hands. 

CHUZA, ſteward to Herod Agrip- 
| pa, and huſband to Joanna, of whom 
there is mention made in Luke viii. 3. 
_ CILICTA, a country in the ſouth- 
call of Aſia Minor, and lying on the 


Judges iii. 8, 9, 10. 


northern coaſt, at the eaſt end of the 
Mediterranean ſea; the capital city 


wWhereof is Tarſus, the native city of 
St. Paul. Acts xxi. 39. 


CINNAMON TREE, in the 7 


næan ſyſtem of botany, is a ſpecies of 


the laurel or e See the article 
LAUREL. 


The bark of this tree, rolled up toge- 
ther, of a dark red colour, poignant, aro- 


matic, and agreeable tafte, is the cinna- 


mon of the ſhops. Some other barks 


are likewiſe called cinnamon, ſuch as 


clove cinnamon, White cinnamon, and 


the caſſia lignea. In the hiſtory of the 


Jiateria Medica, this plant has the cha- 
racter of being an aitringent in the 


Pall vie, but an aperizut in the more 


. 366] 
tirhes uſed to denote the body of eccle- 
ſiaſtics, or the clergy, in oppoſition to 


the laity. In this ſenſe the church is 


cn 


remote ſeats\ of action, where it ope- 
rates alſo as an alexipharmic. There 
are ſeveral other virtues afcribed to the 


cinnamon by writers upon pharmacy ; 


but what we are immediately concern- 


ed 1 in, is its uſes, as mentioned in holy 


writ. God commands Moſes (Ex. xxx. 


23.) to take cinnamon, and ſeveral 


other ſweet ſpices, and make a per- 
fumed oil with them, to anoint the ta- 
bernacle and all the veſſels belonging 
to it. have perfumed my bed with 
6: cinnamon,” lays the harlot, in Prov. 
vii. 17; and in Cant. iv. 14, it is ſaid, 
Th Plants are an orchard of cin- 


< namon.? 


CINNERETE, or a a 
city of the tribe of Naphtali, to the 


ſouth whereof lay a great plain, which 
reached as far as the Dead Sea, along 
the river Jordan. Joſh. x1. 2, xii. 3, 
and xix. 35. Many believe, with a 


great deal of probability, that Cinne- 
reth was the ſame with Tiberias; and 
as the lake of Geneſareth, which is in 


Hebrew called the lake of Cinnereth, 


is without doubt that of Tiberias, there 
is ſome reaſon to believe that Cinne- 


reth and '[1berias are likewiſe the ſame 


city: however, under the article TIR E- 
RIAS, will be given ſome reaſons for 
the contrary opinion. 


The lake of Cinnereth, the ſea of Cin- 


nereth or Tiberias, or the lake of Ge- 
neſareth, are ſo many names given to 


it from the ſituation of the city Cin- 
nereth or Tiberias, lying upon the 


weſtern ſhore, and towards the ſou- 


thern extremity of it; and becauſe the 
canton of Geneſareth lies upon the 
ealtern coaſt of it. It is likewiſe called 


1 ſea of Galilee, (Matt. iv. 18. ) be- 


auſe the north and eaſt ſides of it are 


5 —_ ed by Galilee, In Jotephus's ac- 


count of it, it is an hundred furlongs 
in length, and forty wide. The water 
of this lake 1s very good to drink, and 


breeds abundance of fiſh. There 8 
Peter, St. John, St. Andrew, and St. 


James, who were fiſhermen, carried on 
their trade. Ihe river Jordan paſſes 
tough this lake, and 1s continually 


I en 
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bringing into it a freſh ſupply of water. 


The country which borders upon the 


ſea of Galilee, is very beautiful and 
fruitful. - 


CIRCUMCISION, a rite or cere- 


mony as well of the pagan as Jewiſh 


religion. This term is taken from the 
Latin circumcidere, to cut round, becauſe 
the act of circumciſion conſiſts in cut- 
| ting off from male infants the prepuce 
or ſkin which covers the glans of the 
penis. God enjoined Abraham to uſe 
| circumciſion, as a ſign of that covenant 
which he had entered into with him : 
Gen. xvii. 10. This is the cove- 
* © nant which ye ſhall keep between me 
| © and you, and thy ſeed after thee. 
Every male child among you ſhall 


© becircumciſed. And he that is eight 
© days old, ſhall be circumciſed among 
you, every man-child in your gene- 


| © rations; he that is born in the houſe, 
bor bought with money of any ſtran- 
ger, which is not of thy ſeed. And 
* © the uncircumciſed man-child, whoſe 
E © fleſh of his fore-ſkin is not circum- 
| © ciſed, that ſoul ſhall be cut off from 
| © his people: he hath broken my co- 
venant. In purſuance of this order, 
Abraham, who was then ninety-nine 


years of age, was circumciſed, toge- 


ther with his ſon Iſhmael, and all the 
ſervants of his family. God repeated 
the precept of circumciſion to Moſes, 
(Ex. xii. 44, and Lev. xu. 3.) and or- 
dained, that all who would partake of 


the paſchal facrifice, ſhould receive 
circumciſion ; and that this operation 


ſhould be performed on children newly 
born, on the eighth day | after their 


141 


8 The Hebrews have been always very 
exact in the obſervance of this cere- 


mony, and it appears that they did not 


neglect it in Egypt. But Moſes, while 


he was in Midian, with Jethro his fa- 
ther- in-· law, did not circumciſe the two 
ſons which he had in that country; 


and during the journey of the Iſraelites 


through the wilderneſs, the children 
who were then born were not circum- 
ciſed; for which two reaſons are af- 


[37]. 


r 
ſigned. The firſt is, that their fre- 


quent moving from place to place, 


would have made it dangerous to thoſe 
children who were circumciſed juſt be- 
fore a march: the other is, that the 


deſign of circumciſion being to keep 
the people from e wich 


other nations, it became leſs neceſſary 


in the wilderneſs, where they were in 
leſs danger of ſuch a mixture. After 
the paſſage over Jordan into the land 
of Canaan, the rite of circumciſion, by 


command of their leader Joſhua, was 


renewed. The text (Joſh. v. 2.) is, 


Make thee ſharp knives, and circum- 


* ciſe the children of Iſrael the ſecond 


time.“ And after the rite being per- 


formed, (ibid. g.) God ſaid, this day 
* have I rolled away the reproach of 


* Egypt from you.” Both of which 
paſſages have given no {mall trouble 


to commentators. 1. The ſharp knives 
are allowed to be what our marginal 
notes call them, knives of flint, which 
when made very ſharp, were the knives _ 
commonly uſed in the eaſtern coun- 
tries. But St. Jerom himſelf (as great 
an Hebraiſt as he was) could not find 
out what this circumciſion was, Which 
paſſed upon the children of Iſrael the 
ſecond time. Some of the Jews, from 


theſe words of Jeremiah, (ix. 25.) I 


will puniſh the circumciſed that has 

© a fore-ſkin, have undertaken to 
prove, that it was poſſible to bring the 
tore-ſkin again by art, which the Iſra- 


elites had done during their abode in 


the wilderneſs, and for this reaſon were 
ordered to be circumciſed afreſh ; and 
thoſe chriſtians who have embraced _ 
this notion, pretend to ſupport it by the 
words of St. Paul, If any man is call- 
ed being circumciſed, wy ii, let 
him not get a fore-tkin again: or, as 


we render it, Let him not become uncir- 
cum ciſed. But whether the recovery of a 
prepuce be a thing probable or not, it 


is certain that all the difficulty of the 
words ariſes from miſunderſtanding the 


idiom of the original, and may eaſily 
be removed, if they were tranſlated or 
paraphraſed thus: Let the ceremony 
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«4 of circumciſion, which has been ſo 


long diſcontinued, be renewed, as it 
„ was once heretofore,” 2. The rol- 
ling away the reproach of Egypt, 1s 
ſuppoſed by ſome to relate to the re- 
proaches which the Egyptians uſed to 


Caſt upon the Iſraelites, viz. that the 
Egyptians, feeing the Iſraelites wan- 


der fo long in the wilderneſs, reproach- 
ed and flouted them, as if they were 
brought to be deftroyed there, and not 


conducted into the promiſed land: 


fm which reproaches God now de- 


| livered them, when, by enjoining cir- 
cumciſion, he gave them aſlurance that 
they ſhould ſhortly enjoy the country 
which no uncircumciſed perſon might 
Inherit. Our learned Spencer thinks 
the reproach of Egypt to be the ſla- 
very to which they had long been 


there ſubject, but were now fully de- 
clared a free people, by receiving a 


mark of the ſeed of Abraham, and be- 
ing made heirs to the promiſed land. 
But the moſt common opinion is, that 


by the reproach of Egypt, is meant 
nothing elſe but uncircumciſion with 
which the Iſraelites always upbraided 


other people, and particularly the 
Egyptians, with whom they lived ſo 
long, and were beſt acquainted ; and 


admitting this to be the true, as it is 


the moſt uneonſtrained ſenſe, this paſ- 
tage is a plain proof that the Iſraelites 
could not learn the rite of circum- 
ciſion from the Egyptians, as ſome pre- 


2nd ; but that the Egyptians, contra- 


ry-Wiſe, muſt have had it from them, 
Univer/. Hiſt. Spencer de Leg. Heb. La- 


tricks Comm. and $ huckford” Conn. 


But notwithſtanding this laſt opinion, 


there are ſome authors of reputation, 


| who aſſert, that the Jews, as well as all 


other people who practiſed this rite, 
received it from the Egyptians. Cel- 
Jas and Julian the apoltate affirmed, 
that Abraham learned this ceremony 
in Egypt. Marſham and Le Clerc 
have adopted this opinion. But Cal- 
met obſerves, that the authority of He- 


rodotus, who aſſures us, that circum- 


ciſion was known to thoſe people only 
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profiled it? 


CIR 
to whom the Egyptians had comma» 
nicated it, does not deſerve credit in 
this inſtance upon his bare word; or 
rather, upon that of the Egyptian 
prieſts, who impoſed upon him with a 
yain relation of their antiquity and ce- 
remonies. The Sue, 6 5 of the 
inſtitution of circumciſion, when it was 
firſt enjoined Abraham, as of a thing 
intirely new. It informs us, that this 
was the ſeal of the covenant which 
God had made with this patriarch, 
And how ſhould circumciſion be a 
mark to diſtinguiſh Abraham and his 
poſterity from the reſt of mankind, if 
it were then common among the Egyp- 
tians, Ethiopians, Phaenicians, and ſo 
many other people who had before 
Calmet is not at all perplexed in 
diſcovering the original of circumci- 


ſion among the Arabians, Saracens, 


and Iſhmaelites. Theſe people, as well 
as the Hebrews, ſprung from Abra- 
ham, but they never looked on cir- 


cumciſion as an eſſential ceremony, to 
which they were enjoined under pain 


of being cut off from their people. 
They received it rather out of devo- 
tion than neceſſity. Circumcifion was 
introduced with the law of Moſes a- 


mong the Samaritans and Cuthæans. 


The Idumzans, though deſcended 


from Abraham and Iſaac, never were 
circumciſed till they were ſubdued by 


John Hircanus, and compelled by him 
to receive both circumciſion. and the 
law of Moſes. They who aſſert that 
the Phœnicians were circumciſed, mean 


probably the Samaritans, for it 1s 


known that the Phoenicians did not 
obſerve this ceremony. As to the 
Egyptians, it is obſerved, that circum- 
ciſion never was a general and indit- 
peuſible obligation upon their whole 
nation. Some certain prieſts and par- 
ticular profeſſions only were obliged 
FJ) Eco 5 
The law of Moſes ordained nothing 
with reſpect to the perſon by whom, 
the inſtrument with which, or the man- 
ner how the ceremony was to be per- 
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theſe ſüperſtitious practices. 
ther is obliged to have his ſon circum- 
ciſed on the bes day, unlefs the 


e R 


choice of the parent either to perform 


it himſelf, or get it done by ſome o- 


ther perſon. The ceremonies now 
obſerved by the Jews in circumciſion, 
as related by Leo of Modena, are as 
follow. When a fon is hora in the 


family, it is cuſtomary for ſome to put 
little notes in the four corners of the 


chamber, with theſe words inſcribed, 
Adam and Eve; Lilith be gone; the 
Jews believing that Lilith was Adam's 
firſt wife, who upon her ſeparation 


from him, took up her habitation in 


the air, and 15 a great enemy to the 
delivery of women, and new-born 
children. They write likewiſe in theſe 


notes, the names of three angels, in 


order to defend the child from all forts 
of witchcraft. But all do not obſerve 
The fa- 


weakneſs or indiſpoſition of the child 
obliges him to defer it. The night be- 


fore circumciſion is called watching, 


becauſe the whole family is awake to 


guard the child; and the father and 
mother are viſited by their male and 
female friends, on which occaſion abun- 
= dance of joy and civility is expreſſed. 


The godfather and godmother are 


choſen ſometime before. The godfa- 
ther holds the child, while the opera- 
tion is performing, and the godmother he 
15 As to the wound, with ſome coral powder, and 
other ſtyptics, to ſtop the bleeding; to 
all Which he adds bolſters of oil of roſes, 
and covers all cloſe. In the next place, 
he takes the cup into which he had 
ſpit the blood, ſucked by him from the 
wound, bleſſes that, and the child, and 
gives him the name appointed for him 


carries it to the ſynagogue. A: 
perfon who performs this operation, 


they chuſe for this purpoſe whom they 


pleaſe. The father himſelf may do 


this office if he is capable of it, It is 


a great honour among the Jews to be 


Mohel, that is to ſay, a circumciſer. 
It is not neceſſary to go to the ſyna- 
gogue to perform this ceremony: for 
the child may be circumciſed at home, 
if the parents pleaſe. Two ſeats are 
provided for this purpoſe, with filk 


Cuſhions : one of the ſeats is for the 


godfather, who holds the child; the 
other is left empty, and is deſigned, as 


ſome ſay, for the prophet Elias, whom 


they believe to be inviſibly preſent at 


OR TR 
formed. So that it was left to the 


CY 

all circumciſions ; ſo great was his zeal 
for the obſervance of the law. He 
who circumciſes comes with a diſh, 
wherein are the inftruments and other 
things neceſſary for that operation, 


fuch as the razor, the aſtringent pow- 
ders, the linen-cloth, the lint and oil 
of roſes. They who are preſent ſing 
1 they wait for the god- 
mother, Who brings the child, and is 
attended by a company of women. 


ſome ſongs whi 


But none of them go beyond the door 
of the ſynagogue; there they deliver 
the child to the godfather ; and imme- 
diately all that are preſent cry out, 


Baruch-haba, welcome, The godfather 
ſitting down upon his ſeat, ſettles the 
child in a proper poſture on his knees: 


then he who is to circumciſe him, 


opens the blankets. Some make uſe 


of ſilver tweezers to take up fo much 


of the prepuce as they deſign to cut 
off. Others take it with their fingers. 


Then the circumciſer, holdin g the razor 


in his hand, ſays, © Bleſſed be thou, 
© O Lord, who haſt commanded us to 
© uſe circumciſion ;} and during the 
time he is ſaying this, he cuts off the 
thicker ſkin of the preputium, and 


with his thumb-nails, tears off another 


finer ſkin remaining. He ſucks the 


blood two or three times, which flows 
plentifully on this occaſion, and ſpits 


it into a cup full of wine. After this, 
he lays ſome dragon's blood on the 


by the father; at the ſame time pro- 


nouncing theſe words of Ezekiel, (xvi. 
6.) I {aid unto thee, whilſt thou waſt 


in thy blood, live:“ he then moiſtens 


his lips with the wine which was in 
the cup. After this they repeat the 
128th Pſalm, © Bleſſed, is every man 
* that feareth the Lord, &c.“ and fo 


the ceremony concludes, 
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CIR 
As to the reaſons of the inſtitution of 
th s rite, the moſt conſiderable ſeem to 


be theſe. The firſt is topical, taken 
from the nature of the climate, the 


heat of which, according to Philo, (e 
circumciſ.) ſubjected thoſe who were 
not circumciſed to a diſtemper called 


the carbuncle. The ſecond is politi- 


cal, namely, that it was to diſtinguiſh 
thoſe who were in the covenant with 
God, from other nations. A third 
' reaſon is of a moral nature, to wit, that 
it was to imply the circumciſion of the 
heart, and the mortification of carnal 
appetites. The laſt reaſon 1s phyſical, 
and 1s, that circumciſion is a help to 
Fertility, thoſe who are circumciſed be- 


ing apter to procreate than thoſe who 
AT mot - '- #15 


As to the circumciſion of women (which 


is performed by cutting off the fore- 


fin of the clitoris, which bears a near 
reſemblance and analogy to the pre- 
putium of the male penis) it never was 


in uſe among the Hebrews. Strabo 


ſays, the Egyptian women were cir- 
cCumciſed, as were thoſe alſo in ſome 
mn of Arabia and Perſia. St. Am- 

role aſſerts indefinitely, that the Egyp- 
tians circumciſed both men and women 
in the beginning of the fifteenth year. 
With relation to the girls born of 
_ Jewiſh parents, the cuſtom is this. The 


mother continues in her houſe for four- 


core days, (Lev. xii. 5, 6.) after which 
| ſhe goes to the ſynagogue, and the 


__ chanterbleſſes the little girl, and names 


her as the father or mother deſires. 
In ſome places the child is not carried 
to the ſynagogue, but the chanter goes 
to the houſe of the lying- in woman, 


and there performs the ceremony. 


Since the deſtruction of the temple, 
the ceremony of offering a lamb, a 


pigeon, or a turtle dove, on this oc- 


caſion, at the temple gate, is no lon- 
ger practicable. It is a matter of diſ- 
pute, whether circumciſion took away 
the guilt of original fin, or was a mark 
only of difiin&jon between Jews and 
Gentiles. The old fathers, who lived 
before St. Auſtin, ſet bonnds to the 
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race. 
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effects of circumciſion, and allowed it 

only to imprint a ſenſible mark upon 
the Hebrews, whereby they were diſ- 
tinguiſhed from other people, who 
were not in covenant with God. But 
St. Auſtin maintained, that circumci- 
ſion procured the remiſſion of original 


fin, and he founded his opinion on the 


ſcripture, which declares thoſe to be 


utterly cut off from God's people, 


who were not circumciſed upon the 
eighth day. Now he aſks, what other 
ſin beſides that which is original, could 
ſuch children be guilty of? * 
The Jews diſtinguiſhed their proſelytes 


into two forts, according as they be- 
came circumciſed or not. Thoſe who 


ſubmitted to this rite, were looked up- 


on as children to Abraham, and oblig- 
ed to keep the law of Moſes. The 


uncircumciſed were bound only to ob- 
ſerve the precepts of Noah, and were 


called Noachidz ; and on the contrary, 


the Jews who renounce Judaiſm, en- 
deavour to eraſe the mark of circum- 
ciſion, as may be ſeen in the firſt book 


of Maccabees i. 15. 


Circumciſion is likewiſe the ceremony 
of initiation into the Mahometan reli- 
2 There is indeed no law in the 

oran which enjoins it, and they have 
the precept only by tradition. They 
ſay, that Mahomet commanded it out 
of reſpect to Abraham, the head of his 
They have no fixed day for the 
performance of this rite, and generally 
wait till the child is five or ſix years 


ClsLEU, the ninth month of the 


eccleſiaſtical year, and the third of the 
civil year, among the Hebrews. It 
anſwers pretty nearly to our Novem- 
ber. The ſeventh of Ciſleu is obſerv- 
ed as a great faſt, in memory of Jehoi- 


akin's cutting the book of Jeremi- 
ah's prophecies (xxxvi. 23.) with a 


penknife, and throwing it into the fire 


that was on the hearth. On the fit- 
teenth of the ſame month, they hum- 
ble themſelves before the Lord, becauſe 
on that day Antiochus Epiphanes pro- 


faned the temple of Jeruſalem, and 


placed 


| paces long, and ſixty broad. Wells ſiſted thoſe of Jeruſalem, and ſent ame 
: and ciſterns, fountains and ſprings, are to them by the hands of Barnabas and 

; generally confounded in the ſcripture Saul. Claudius, in the year following, 

: language. wiz. A. D. 45, ordained, that the high- 

. __ _ CLAUDIA, a Roman lady convert- prieſt's pontiſical robes ſhould remain 

4 ed by St. Paul. 2 Tim. iv. 21. Some in the poſſeſſion of the Jews, whereas 

ag believe her to have been the wife of the governours of the province had a 

A Pudens, who is named immediately be- mind to have the keeping of them. 
5 fore her. Martial ſpeaks of one Clau- | At the ſame time, Herod king of Chal. _ 
(a dia the wife of Pudens. R Others think cis obtained the favour from the em- 
2 that Claudia was the wife of Pilate; peror of having authority over the 


CL A 
placed in it the ſtatue of Jupiter Olym- 


Pius. 1 Macc. i. 57. The twenty-fifth 
is kept in memory of Judas Macca- 
bæus, who purified the temple, and 
dedicated it anew. 2 Macc. i. 18. This 
was called the feaſt of Dedication, the 


memory whereof is religiouſly obſerv- 


ed; and ye ſee in John, (x. 22.) that 


Jeſus Chriſt was preſent at the feſtival, 


which was every year- celebrated on 
this occaſion. © And it was at Jeruſa- 
lem the feaſt of Dedication, and it 


© was winter.” It was ſaid likewiſe, 


that on the thirteenth of this month, 
Nehemiah offered a ſolemn facrifice, 
and ſprinkled the victim with muddy 
water, which had been found in the 
place where before the ſacred fire had 


been hidden. A flame from heaven, 


by God's appointment, deſcended up- 


the altar, and kindled a fire there. 


2 Macc. i. 19, 20. [© 


_ CISTERN, denotes a eben 


reſervoir of rain- water, or a veſſel ſer- 
ving as a receptacle for rain or other 
water, for the neceſſary uſes of a city, 
family, &. There were ciſterns all 
over the country in Paleſtine. There 
were ſome likewiſe in cities and pri- 
vate houſes. As the cities for the moſt 
part were built upon mountains, and 
the rains fall regularly in Judea at two 
ſeaſons of the year only, in ſpring and 
autumn, people were obliged to keep 
wouaater in ciſterns in the country, for the 
* uſe of their cattle; and in cities, for the 
| conveniency of the inhabitants. There 
are ciſterns of very large dimenſions to 
be ſeen ſtill at this day in Paleſtine: 
| ſome whereof are an hundred and fifty 
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huſband, and perſevered in the faith 
which ſhe had received during her a- 


bode in Paleſtine. Others think, that 


Claudia was a Britiſh lady, and the 
wite of Aulus Rufus Pudens : but all 


_ theſe are vain conjectures. 63-220 

_ CLAUDIUS, a Roman emperor, 
of whom there is frequent mention in 
{cripture, ſucceeded Caius Caligula, in 
the year of Jeſus Chriſt 41, and reigned 
thirteen years, eight months, and nine- 
teen days, having died in the year of 


Chriſt 54. King Agrippa contributed a 
great deal by his perſuaſions to Claudi- 


us's accepting and keeping poſſeſſion of 
the empire, which was tendered him by 
the ſoldiers. As an acknowledgment 
of this ſervice, he gave Agrippa all 
Judea, and the kingdom of Chalcis to 
his brother Herod, He put an end to 


the diſpute which had been for ſome 


time on foot between the Jevs of 
Alexandria and the other freemen of 
that city, and confirmed the Jews in 
the poſſeſſion of their right of freedom, 
which they had enjoyed from the be- 
ginning, and every where maintained 
them in the free exerciſe of their reli- 
gion and laws. But he would not per- 
mit them to hold any aſſemblies at 


Rome. | 


King Agrippa dying in the year of 
Jeſvs Chriſt 44, the emperor again re- 


duced Judea into a province, and ſent 


Cuſpius Fadus to be governor. About 


the ſame time the tamine happened 
which is mentioned in the Acts of the 


Apoſtles, (xi. 28—30.) and was fore- 
told by the prophet Agabus. In this 
extremity, the chriſtians of Antioch aſ- 


that ſhe returned to Rome with her temple and money conſecrated to God,. 
OY VV e with 
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with a power of depoſing and eſta- 
Þliſhing the High-prieft, At length, 
in the ninth year ot Claudius, he pub- 
liſhed an edict for expelling all Jews 
out of Rome, Acts xvii. 2. It is very 
probable that the chriſtians, who were 
at that time confounded with the Jews, 
were baniſhed thence likewiſe ; and 
 Syetonius (lib. v. cap. 25.) plainly in- 
timates it, when he tells us, that Clau- 
duius drove the Jews out of Rome by 
reaſon of the continual diſturbances 
which were then excited by them at 
the inſtigation of Chreſtus. Fudzos, 
 impuſore Chreſto, aſſidue tumultuantes, 
Roma expulit. Theſe are almoſt all the 
incidents in the reign of Claudius that 
relate particularly to the affair of the 
Jews and Chriſtians, and belong pro- 
perly to a Dictionary of the Bible, 
Claudius was poiſoned by his wife 
Agrippina, and was ſucceeded by Nero. 
_ CLlavpivs Lys1as, a tribune of 
Roman troops, which kept guard at 


the temple of Jeruſalem. Lyfias ob- 
_ ſerving the tumult which was raiſed 


upon Paul's account, whom the Jews 


death, (Acts xxi. 27, 28, xxii. and xxiii.) 
Came ſeaſonably to his aſſiſtance, and 
reſcued kim out of their hands: he or- 
dered him to be put in chains, and 
carried to the fortreſs of Antonia, where 
the Roman cohoit were in garriſon, 
Ihnen Lyfias, being defirous to know 

what the reaſon was of this animoſity 


Paul, ordered him to be extended on 
the ground, with a defign of putting 
him to the torture, by whipping him, 
Bat Paul having demanded whether it 
Was lawful to treat a Roman citizen 
after that manner, Lyſias was afraid, 


and directed thoſe to withdraw who. 
Were preparing to ſcourge him. The 


next day the tribune ſent for the prieſts, 


and the whole council of the Jews, to 


learn particularly the reaſon of that 
commoetien which had happened the 
day before. The apoſtle was permit- 
ted to ſpeak to them, and underſtand- 


ing that the aſtembly was compoſed of 
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Phariſees and Sadducees, he cried out, 


that he was a Phariſee; and that the 


accuſation which was brought againſt 


him, proceeded from his believing the 


reſurrection of the dead, This was 
enough to ſow diviſion among thoſe 


who made up this meeting. The Pha- 


riſees took Paul's part, and as the ty- 
mult increaſed, Lyſias ſent ſoldiers with 
orders to carry Paul off by force out of 
the aſſembly, and convey him to the 
tower of Antonia. The day after, a- 
bout forty of the Jews having engaged 
themſelves in a conſpiracy to kill Paul, 
notice was given him of their deſign 
by his nephew, his ſiſter's ſon. And 
the tribune, upon receiving intelligence 
the ſame perſon, commanded 
a good guard to be provided the night 
following, in order to conduct Paul to 
Cæſarea to Felix the governor, who 
received him well, as will be ſhewn un- 
eee 


This is all we know of Lyfias, fo far 


at leaft as 


« 


relates to our purpoſe. _ 
_ CLEMENT, There is mention of 


| IT. Clement in the Epiſtle to the Philip- 
had ſeized on, and deſigned to put to 


pians, (iv. 3.) where St. Paul fays, that 
Clement's name is written in the book 
of life. The generality of the fathers, 
and other interpreters, make no queſ- 


tion but that this is the ſame Clement 


who ſucceeded St. Peter after Linus and 
Cletus, in the government of the church 
of Rome. Grotius, on the contrary, 


is of opinion, that Clement, whom St. 
which the Jews expreſſed againſt St. 


Paul ſpeaks of, was no more than a 
prieſt of the church of Philippi. Many 
things relating to the life of Clement 
are to be met with in the apoſtolical 
conſtitutions, &c. but as the nene 
of theſe works is juſtly queſtioned, 
we take no notice of them here. 

CLEOPAS, according to the antient 
fathers who ſpeak of him, was brother 
to Joſeph, and both of them the ſons 
of Jacob. He was the father of St. 


Simon biſhop of Jeruſalem, of St. James 
the Lets, of St. Jude, and Joſeph, or 
- Joſes, | Cleopas married Mary ſiſter to 

the bleſſed virgin, fo that he was uncle 

to Jefus Chriſt, as were his ſons couſin- 
„ germans 
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germans to our Saviour, Cleopas, his 
wife and his ſons, were ſome of the 
faithful diſciples of Jefus Chrift, and 
of their number who looked upon him 
as the redeemer of Iſrael. But Cleo- 
pas did not underſtand the myſtery 
of the croſs, and what Jeſus had fo 
often told his diſciples, that it was 
exp 

turn unto his father: for Cleopas 

having ſeen our Saviour 1 0 upon 
the croſs, loſt all hopes of ſeeing the 
kingdom of God eſtabliſhed by his 
means upon earth. He departed from 


death, that is to ſay, on the very day 
of his reſurrection; and as he was 
going to Emmaus with another diſ- 
ciple, while they were entertaining 
” themſelves with what had paſt during 
the feaſt, particularly with reſpe& to 
= Jeſus Chriſt, our Saviour joined them 
in the form of a traveller, (Luke xxiv. 
* 13—35.) aſked what they were diſ- 


© convincing them from the ſcriptures, 
that it was neceſſary Chriſt ſhould 


= Emmaus, Jeſus made a ſhew as if he 
„intended to go farther. But Cleopas 
- and his companion detained him, 
t | and made him ſup with them. Jeſus, 
d while they were at table, took bread 
h 


', preſented ſome of it to them. Here- 
t. upon their eyes were opened, and 


iy and left them. Immediately they re- 


nt turned to Jeruſalem, and ſought for 


al the diſciples, whom they found in 
ny the ſame place, They related what 
, 8 0 


had happened to them. The apoſtles 


and diſciples in their turn declared 
to them the reaſons which they had 


xpedient that he ſhould die, and re- 


Jeruſalem two days after our Saviour's 


courſing upon, and encouraged” them, 


” ſuffer death. When they came near 


and bleſſed it; and having broke it, 


they knew him: but he diſappeared | 


the ſcriptures to them, and directed 
them to go and preach the goſpel 
throughout the world. We do not 
know any thing particular of Cleopas 
during the remaining part of his lite. 
Tt is the opinion of St. Jerom that 
he abode continually at Emmaus, and 


that it was in this houſe that he in- 
vited our Saviour to continue with _ 
him. But ſuppoſing Cleopas to have 
been the brother of Joſeph and father 
of St. James, St. Jude, Simon, and 


Joſes, Calmet thinks it is more pro- 
bable that he was a Galilean, and that 


his habitation was in ſome city of Ga- 
lilee. Here it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that the learned Dr. Sam. 
Chandler has produced ſeveral paſlages 


from Anacreon and Pindar, in which 


the word 43a: is uſed to ſignify the 
ſudden diſappearing of any thing, by 


what means ſoever that happens; where 


he propoſes to correct the tranſlation 


of verſe 31, @@arr®- rywero at” auruy. 


which is tranſlated, he vaniſhed out of 


their fight ; by rendering tae ſame, 
be Judgealy went away from them, 
_  CLEOPATRA, daughter of Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, and 
of Cleopatra the daughter of Antiochus 


the Great, married her own brother 
Ptolemy Philometor. There is men- 


tion of this princeſs and her huſband 
in the apocryphal part of Eſther. xi. 1. 
© In the fourth year of the reign of 


Ptolemeus and Cleopatra, Doſitheus, 


© who ſaid he was a prieſt and Levite, 
and Ptolemeus his ſon brought to the 
Jews of Alexandria the book of Eſther; 
or the epiſtle of Pharim, tranſlated 
out of Hebrew into Greek by Lyſi- 


machus the fon of Ptolemy,  _ 
CrrorArRA, the daughter of 
Ptolemy Philometor and the Cleo- 
patra we have juſt been ſpeaking of, 
married firſt of all Alexander Balas 
king of Syria. 1 Macc. x. 58. Four 


years afterwards, her father Philome- 


tor took her from Balas, and gave her 
to Demetrius Nicanor, who was like- 


wiſe king of Syria. id. xi. 12. While 
Demetrius was detained priſoner in 


Parthia, 
ee 


A 
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Parthia, ſhe became the wife of his 
brother Antiochus Sidetes ; but upon 
the death of Sidetes, the reſtoration of 
Demetrius, and the recovery of his 
g kingdom, ſhe returned to his bed 
again, but never had any great eſteem 


for him, becauſe in his captivity he 


had married the daughter of the 
king of Parthia, ſhe had laid a deſign 
to poiſon her ſon Gryphus, but he pre- 
| vented her, and obliged her to drink 
the draught herſelf which ſhe had pro- 
vided for him, in the year of the 
J EEO | 
There l 


two already ſpoken of, is expreſsly 
mentioned in any of the canonical or 
apocryphal books of ſcripture. _ 
_ _ CLOUD, is defined a collection of 
vapours, ſuſpended in the atmoſphere; 
* being a congeries chiefly of watry par- 
- ticles, drawn up from the ſea and 
land, by the ſolar or ſubterraneous 


| heat, or both, in vapour: though ſome 
attribute the riſe of vapours to electri- 
ci „„ c—.overed with the waters of the Red- 
ſea, which returned upon them and 


The ſcripture repreſents the clouds as 
_ conſervatories of water, or rain, which 
are ſcattered upon the earth at God's 
command. Job xxvi. 8. He bindeth 
up the waters in his thick clouds.“ 
God confines the waters in the clouds 
as in a bottle; he ſcatters them after- 
wards upon the earth, as it were 


through a watering pot. 2Sam.xxii.12. 


Job, (xxxviii. 9.) ſpeaking of the mat- 


ter of the chaos, which covered the 


whole earth at the beginning of the 
world, ſays, that God had hemmed in 
the ſea or the waters, as it were with 
a cloud, and covered it with darkneſ, 


as a child is wrapped up in ſwadling 


clothes. When the facred writers 


ſpeak of the ſecond coming of Chriſt, 


they deſcribe him as deſcending upon 
the clouds, encompaſied with all his 
majeſty. Matt, xiv. 30. and Rev. 


have been many other princeſſes 
of this name, but none beſides the 


CLO 


Ex. xiii. 21, 22. It attended them 
from the time of their leaving Succoth, 
according to St. Jerom in 2 epiſtle 
to Fabiola, or froin Rameſes, accord- 
ing to others; or only from Ethan, 
till the death of Aaron, as the He- 
brews ſay; or as far as the paſſage 


over Jordan, as the generality of com- 


mentators will have it. This pillar 
was commonly in the front of the 


1fraelitiſh army. But when they were 
come to the Red-ſea, over againſt 


Pihahiroth, and the Egyptian army ap- 


peared before them, the pillar of cloud 


which ſtood before the camp of Iſrael 


placed itſelf between that and the 
camp of the Egyptians, ſo that the 
Egyptians could not come near the 


liraelites all night. id. xiv. 20. But 
in the morning, about break of day, 
ſeeing the cloud moving on towards 
the 1 

who had paſſed through its channel 


which was left dry for them in the 
night-time, the Egyptians reſolved 


upon purſuing them; and were all 


deftroyed them. This cloud conti- 
nued always from that time, to attend 
the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs. 
was clear and bright during the night, 
in order to give them light when it 


grew dark; and in the day-time, it 


was thick and gloomy, the better to 


defend them from the exceſſive heats 
of the Arabian Deſarts, through which 
they performed their journey. It ap- 


pears that the angel of the Lord go- 


verned the motions of the cloud, ſince 
it is ſaid, (id. ibid. 19.3, The angel 


© of God, which went before the 


camp of Iſrael, removed, and went 


* behind them, and the pillar of the 
© cloud went from before their face, 
and ftood behind them, where we 
may obſerve that the angel and the 


cloud made the ſame motions. The 
ſame cloud by its motions gave like- 


a, and following the Iſraelites ; 


lt 


When the Iſraelites departed out of 
Egypt, God gave them a pillar of 
cloud to direct them in their march, 


wiſe the ſignal to the Iſraelites, either 

to encamp or to decamp; ſo that 

where that ſtayed, the people byes 
| ; 8 3 
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tages for us. 
upon Ex. xiii. 21, 22, and xiv. 19, 20. 


ſence. 


0 


up their camp, and followed it till it 


ſtopped. 3 
It was called a pillar, by reaſon of its 
form, which was high and elevated, 
as it were a pile and heap of fogs. 
There are ſome interpreters who main- 


tain, that there were two clouds, one 
to give light to, the other to cover and 


| ſhade, the camp of Iſrael. St. Paul 
(1 Cor. x. 1, 2.) ſays, that the pillar 
of cloud was a figure of baptiſm. In 
effect it enlightened the Iſraelites in the 
night time, as baptiſm enlightens us, 


and makes us children of light, as 


F. Calmet obſerves. It protected them, 
and was a continual pledge of God's 
power and protection, in like manner 


as baptiſm procures both theſe advan- 
See the commentators 


The Lord appeared at Sinai in the 


midſt of a cloud, (Ex. xix. 9, and 
XxXxiv. 5.) and after Moſes had built 
and conſecrated the tabernacle, the 
Lord filled the court round about it, 
ſo that neither Moſes nor the prieſts 
could go in. id. xl. 34, 35. The 
ſame thing happened at the dedication 


of the temple at Jeruſalem by Solomon. 


2 Chr. v. 13, 1 kings viii. 10. When 


the cloud appeared upon the tent be- 


fore which were held the aſſemblies 
of the people in the deſart, it was 


believed that God was preſent. Ex. xvi. 


10. xxxiii. 9. and Numb. xi. 25. The 
motion of the cloud which reſted upon 


their tent, was the ſign of God's pre- 


without being ſeen by the reſt of the 


people. Ex. xvi. 10. Numb. xi. 25. 
and xxi. 5. It is common in ſcripture, 
when there is any mention of God's 


appearing, to repreſent him as en- 


compaſſed with clouds, which ſerve 
him for a chariot, and caſt a veil be- 
fore his dreadful majeſty. See Job 


XX11. 14. Iſai. xix. 1. Matt. xvil. 5. 
Xxiv. 30, &c. Pſalms xviii. 11, 12. 


xcvii. 2. CIV. 3. 


E 


till it roſe again; then they broke 


The angel deſcended in the 
cloud, and from thence ſpoke to Moſes, 


"ES 

COCK, gallus in zoology, the eng- 
Iiſh name ot the male of gallinaceous 
birds, but more eſpecially uſed for 


the common dunghil-cock. This 
1s a well-known domeſtic fowl, the 
head of which is ornamented with a 
longitudinal fleſhy creſt or comb; the 
wattles are two, and placed longitu- 


dinally, on the throat. This, in its 


natural ſtate, being a robuſt beautiful 
bird, variegated with a great number 
of elegant colours, is ſo well known, 
that is requires no farther deſcrip- 
tion. ty FC 
It is commonly remarked by profane 
authors, that the cock uſually crows 
twice in a night, once about mid- 


night, and the ſecond time at the 


fourth watch of the night, or much 
about break of day: but this latter, 
as being the louder and more re- 


markble, Mr. Whitby obſerves, is that 


which is properly called axlopo@una, 


or cock-crowing 3 and that of this 


crowing of the cock, the evangeliſts 
are to be underſtood, when they relate 


Chriſt's words to Peter, Before the 


cock crow” (i. e. before that time of 
night which is emphatically ſo called) 
thou {halt deny me thrice,” appears 
from St. Mark's ſaying, that the cock 


crew after Peter's firſt denial of Chriſt; 


(Chap. xiv. 68.) and crew the ſecond 


time, after the third denial. 7d. 16. 


COCKATRICE, a ſerpent ſuppoſed 
to ariſe from a cock's egg. See SER- | 


CEELO-SYRIA, in the larger ſenſe 


of the word, was the name of the 
whole country lying ſouthward of 


Seleucia, and extending as far as 
Egypt and Arabia: but this word is 
38 applied to the valley lying 

etween Libanus and Antilibanus. 
This word occurs only in the apocry- 


phal writings of the Old Teſtament. 


COLOSSE, a city of Phrygia, 
which Herodotus tells us ſtood where 


the river Lycus, running under ground, 
diſappears: but this river riſing up again 


ve 
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above ground, at the diſtance of five 
furlongs from this as 7 empties itſelf 
into the river Meander. It is gene- 
rally agreed among learned men, that 
Coloſſæ food at no great diſtance 
from Laodicea and Hierapolis, whence 
we find St. Paul mentioning the inha- 
bitants of theſe three cities together. 
Col. iv. 13. This city, Dr. Wells in- 
ſlorms us, has been . ſince quite 


buried in ruins, the memory of it 


being now chiefly, if not wholly, pre- 


| ferved by the epiſtle which St. Paul 
wrote to the inhabitants thereof, and 
which is one book of ſuch as are 
_ eſteemed the canonical of the New 
Sctament:.. SH GE 
St. Paul had not planted the Chriſtian 


faith in 1 0 at Coloſſæ, but was 


concerned nevertheleſs in the conver- 


fron of the Coloſſians, by ſending other 


perſons to them for that purpoſe, par- 
ticularly Epaphras. He wrote there- 
fore this epiltle to them, in which he 


expreſſes his great ſatis faction at their 


conſtancy in the faith; and confirms 
them in it againſt thoſe who would 
perſuade them as they endeavoured 
toda all other Chriſtian converts, to a 
neceſſity of obſerving the ceremonial 
law ; alſo to arm them againſt a mix- 
ture of Gentile philoſophy, with 
Chriſtian E This epiſtle was 


written when the author was priſoner 


at Rome, and was fent by Tychicus and 


Oneſimus. See the article Laopicea, 
_ COMMUNION, ſignifies fellow- 
Hip, concord, or agreement; What 
© communion hath light with darkneſs ?? 

(2 Corin. vi. 14.) 7. e. ſuch as are 
_ enlightened by the word and ſpirit of 
| God, can have no profitable, agree- 
able, or comfortable converſe with 
| fuch as are in darkneſs or ignorance. 
Communion. is likewiſe taken for a 
ſacrament, or ſacred fign of our ſpiri- 
tual fellowſhip with Chriſt ; thus, 
„The cup of blefiing is it not the 
* communion of the blood of Chriſt ? 
(1 Cor. x. 16.) that is, our drinking 
of the wine in the cup is a religious 


CON 
action, 12 and wherein Chriſt 
communicates himſelf and his grace 
to us, and we communicate our fouls 
to him, ſo that Chriſt and believers 
in that action have a mutual com- 
munion one with another. 


 CONCUBINE. This term in fcrip 


ture ſignifies a wife of the ſecond rank, 
who was inferior to the matron, or 
miſtreſs of the houſe, The chief 
wives differed from the concubines, 
1. In that the former were taken into 


fellowſhip with their huſbands by ſo- 


lemn ſtipulation, and with conſent and 
ſolemn rejoicings'of friends. 


huſbands. 3. They had the govern- 
ment of their families under and with 
their huſbands. 4. The inheritance 
belonged to the children brought forth 
by them. Though the children of 


concubines did not inherit their father's 


fortune, yet the father in his life-time 


might provide for them, and make 
preients to them. Thus Sarah was 
Abraham's wife, of whom he had 
Iſaac, the heir of all his wealth. But 
he had beſides two concubines, namely, 


Hagar and Keturah. Of theſe, he 


had other children, whom he diſtin- 


guiſhed from Iſaac, and made pre- 


ſents to them. Gen. xxv. 6. As Po- 


lygamy Was tolerated among the Jews, 


it was a common thing to ſee one, 
two, or many lawful wives in every 
family; and beſides theſe, ſeveral con- 
cubines. David had ſeven wives, and 
ten concubines. 2 Sam. iti, 2—5. XX. 
3. Solomon had ſeven hundred waves, 
who all lived in the quality of queens, 
and three hundred concubines. 1 Kings 
xi. 3. Rehoboam his fon had eighteen 
wives, and fixty concubines. 2 Chr. 
xi. 21. But ever fince the abrogation 
of polygamy by Jeſus Chriſt, and the 
reduction of marriage to its primitive 
inftitution, the abuſe of concubines 
has been condemned and forbidden 
among Chriſtians, notwithſtanding 
which, clandeſtine marriages were for 
a long time tolerated, and the women 


| 2. They 
brought with them dowries to their 
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uncharitably: 
_ © Condemn not, and ye ſhall not be 
© condemned.” 5. A witneſſing againſt, 
and convicting, perſons of their wick- 
edneſs and faults, by the good example 


e ON 


| 90 married were frequently clled © con- 


gen | gee MARRIAGE... 2 


: - "-” 


e 2 


; 15 no civil pron pe did not con- 


to a civil puniſhment. | Joh 


11. Neither did he acquit hay for 
that. would have been making void 
the law of God. He only, n 


the office of a miniſter, peaks to 


her as the mediator and 3 of 
men, in calling her to repentance and 


reformation. 2. Condemnation ſig- 


nifies that which aggravates one's fin 
and pu aiſnment, or that which is the 


reaſon, the evidence, and great cauſe 
A: e | 1 And chis is the 


4 


c ba, rather than light, becauſe 
© their. deeds were evil. 


niſument itſelf whereunto one is ad- 


judged and condemned; thus, (1 Cor. 
But when we are judged, 


we are chaſtened of the Lord, that 


wie ſhould not be condemned with 


© the, world'. 4. A cenſuring other 


people s perſons, purpoſes, words or 


actions, either raſhly, unjuſtly, or 
thus, (Luke vi. 37.) 


and conduct of others: thus, the Ni- 


nevites ſhall condemn the obſtinate 


Jews, (Matt. ii. 41.) becauſe the 
former repented at the preaching of 


Jonas, but the others ſhewed no ſigns 


of repentance, notwithſtanding our 


Saviour preached, and did many 


mighty works among them. Ihe 
manner of condemning, or pailing 


ſentence upon perſons, varied in dit- 


ferent countries: the Jews, by a ſimple 


pronunciation of the ſentence, as, 


Thou N. art juſt, or © Thou N. art 
* guilty, either abſolved or con- 


denne. The Romans dave ſentenge 


15571 | 
by caſting in tables into a certain bor 


an alluſion. 


3. The pu- 


CON 


or urn prepared for the purpoſe. If 
they abſolved any, they wrote the. 
letter A in the table; it being the. 
firſt letter of Abſolue. If they * 
demned any, they wrote the letter 
C, the frit of condemns, Amang the, 


| Greeks, condemnation, was ſigrüfed 
„ by giving a black. lone; and abſo- 
lution, by giving a White one, Ia 


this laſt cuſtom there ſeemeth to be 


Rev. ii. 1 7. 


ſtone: that is, I will abſolve and 
acquit bim in the day of judgment. 

CONF ESSION, fignifes 1. a Public 
acknowledgment of any thin 
one's own : 


Luke xii. 8. 


commandments, and that in ſpite of 
all oppoſition and danger from ene- 
mies. * Whoever ſhall confeſs me be- 
fore man.“ Matt. x. 32. 3. To 


utter or ſpeak the praiſas of God; r 
to give him thanks. 4. To lay open, 
our fins and offences unto God, either. 
in. private or public confeſſions ; or 


to our ncighbour whom we have 


wronged 3 or to ſome godly perſons. | 


at whoſe hands we look to. receive. 
comfort and ſpiritual inſtruction; be- 
ing caſt down by ſome grievous ſin ; 


or to the whole congregation when 
our fault is publiſhed, Pal. xxxii. 5. 


Matt. iii. 6, James v. 16. 1 John i. 9. 
5. To acknowledge a crime before 2 


judge. Joſh. vii. 19. 


Among the Jews, it was a cubow. on. 
the annual teaſt of expiation, for the, 


high-prieſt to make confeſſion of ſins 


to God, in the name of the whole 
people, at the ſame time laying his 


hands on the head of a hve. goat, 


which was ſuppoſed to carry away with. 
it all the tranſgretions of the children 


of Iſrael. Lev. xvi. 21. But beſides 


this general confeſſion, the Jews were 
obliged during the ten days immedi- 
ately preceding the feait of exniation, 
to make a particular confeſſion of their 
lins, 


To him 
© that overcometh l will give a white 


5 „ 
thus Chriſt will confets . 
the faithful in the day of judgment. 

2. To own and profes. 
the truths of Chriſt, and to obey his 


* r 


CON 


fins, either to God alone, or in the 

preſence of à few perſons. If their 
ſins were a breach of the firſt table, 
or offences againſt God only, they 


were not obliged to confeſs them be- 
fore men; and Maimonides ſays, it 
wonld have been a piece of impudence 


to do ſo, But violations of the ſecond 
table, or offences againſt their neigh- 
bour, were to be acknowledged in the 
preſence of their brethren. A criminal 
under ſentence of death, when he came 


within ten cubits of the place of ex- 


_ ecution, was obliged to make a pub- 
lic acknowledgment of his fins, and 


to ſay, Let my death be an expiation 


for all my fins:? or words to the 
ſame purpoſe ; and this he did after 
the example of Achan, who was 
admoniſhed by Joſhua (vii. 19.) To 


give glory to the Lord God of Iſrael, 


and to make confeſſion unto him.” 
Miſn. and Gemar. tit. oma. | 
It has been a cuſtom among the more 
modern Jews, when a perſon was fick, 
to ſend ten men with a rabbin, before 
whom the ſick man repeated a 
_ confeſſion of his fins, which was 


compoſed in an alphabetical order, 


each letter of the alphabet containing 
one of the fins that are uſually com- 


mitted, Lewis orig. Med. 


The Jews at preſent confeſs much af- 
ter the ſame manner as the Romaniſts 
do on their death-bead, as we are told 
by Buxtorf. The moſt ignorant have 


a general form of confeſſion, which 


they repeat. Others expreſs their fins 
more particularly. They confeſs like- 
wiſe their ſins in the beginning of the 
year, ſtanding in a tub full of water. 
There are two and twenty words in 
their form of confeſſion, as many as 
there are letters in their alphabet; and 


as often as they pronounce any word 


in the confeſſion, one who is preſent 
thruſts their heads into the water, and 
the penitent ſmites his breaſt with his 
right hand. Upon the great day of 
expiation, they confeſs themſelves af- 


ter the following manner. TWO Jews 


retire into a corner of the ſynagogue 3 


bees! d % 
one bows very low before the altar, 


with his face turned towards the north: 
he who performs the office of con- 


feſſor, gives the penitent nine and 
thirty blows upon the back, with a 


leathern ſtrap, repeating theſe words, 
(Pſal. Ixxviii. 38.) God being full 
of compaſſion forgave their iniquity, 


and deſtroyed them not; yea many 
a time turned he his anger away, and 


did not ſtir up all his wrath.” And 


as there are but thirteen words in this 
verſe recited in the Hebrew, he re- 
peats it three times, and at every word 


ſtrikes one blow, which makes nine 


and thirty words and as many laſhes. 
In the mean time, the penitent de- 
clares his fins, and at the confeſſion of 


every one beats himſelf upon his breaſt. 
This done, he who has performed the 
office of confeſſor, proſtrates himſelf 
on the ground, and receives nine and 
thirty laſhes from his penitent. 


The Romiſh church not only requires 
confeſſion as a duty, but has advanced 
it to the dignity of a ſacrament. 

_ CONSCIENCE, the teſtimony or 


ſecret judgment of the ſoul, which gives 
its approbation to actions that it thinks 
good, or reproaches itſelf with thoſe 
which it believes to be evil; or it is, 


a particular knowledge which we have 
with us of our own deeds, N or 
Know- 


evil, ariſing out of the gene 
ledge of the mind, which ſhews us 


what is good or evil; and conſcience 
tells us when we have done the one or 
the other. Rom. ii. 15. It is either 
good (1 Tim. i. 5.) and this is called 
1. A Conſcience void of offence 
toward God and toward men, (Acts 
xxiv. 16.) which does not ac- 5 
cuſe a perſon for any wilful of- 
fence either againſt God or man. 2. 


A conſcience bearing one witneſs 
in the Holy Ghoſt, (Rom. ix. 1.) 
7. e. by the conduct and guidance of 


the Holy-Ghoſt, who cannot lye. 
3. Purged from dead works: (Heb. 


1x. 14.) 2. e. freed from that ſentence 


of death which it receives by reaſon of 


ſin, &c. Or it is evil, (Heb, x. 22.) 


when 
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wen it ih defiled with vicious habits; 


ſo that it does not perform its office 


aright. This is called, 1. © A con- 
« ſcience ſeared with a hot iron,” 


(1 Tim. iv. 2.) 7. e. quite extin& and 
cut off, or utterly hardened, which 
has loſt all ſenſe and feeling. 
© defiled conſcience,” (Tit. i. 15.) when 
it is blinded and perverted, ſo that it 


. 


cannot judge of its own actions. 


CONSECRATION, a devoting or 
ſetting apart any thing to the worſhip 
or ſervice of God. Ihe Moſaical law 
| ordained that all the firſt-born both of 
man and beaſt ſhould be ſanctified, or 
conſecrated to God. The whole race 


of Abraham was in a peculiar manner 


_ conſecrated to his worſhip, and the 


tribe of Levi, and family -of Aaron, 
were more immediately conſecrated to 
the ſervice of God. Ex. xiii. 2, 12, 15. 
Numb. i. 9, and ui 12. and 1 Pet. 


Beſides the conſecrations ordained by 


the ſovereign authority of God, there 
were others which depended on the 
will of men, and were either to con- 


tinue for ever or for a time only. Thus 


Joſhua (ix. 27.) devoted or conſecrated 


the Gibeonites to the ſervice of the 


tabernacle. David and Solomon in 
like manner devoted the Nethinims to 
the ſervice of the temple for ever. 


P 
people. 1 Pet. ii. 9. Biſhops and other 
miniſters of the goſpel are in a pecu- 
liar manner ſet apart for his ſervice. 


Hannah, 


See CoR- 


oN 


Churches, church- yards, ſacred veſ- 


ſels, and other utenſils pelonging to 
the worſhip of God are con ecrated 
things. For the ceremony of conſe- 


crating the commonwealth of the He- 
brews. See the article EBalr, _ 
CONSOLATION is taken for that 


inward, ſpiritual refreſhing of the 
heart, by the conſideration and ex- 


perience of God's promiſes in Chriſt. 


2 Cor. i. 5. The Holy Ghoſt is the 
maker of conſolation, and is therefore 
called the comforter. John xvi. 7. 


Promiſes of the word are the grounds 
of comfort. 
godly miniſters and the faithful are 
the helpers of our comfort and con- 
ſolation. 1 Cor. vii. 6, 7. Waited 
for the conſolation of Iſrael; (Luke 


ii. 25.) that is, he waited for Chriſt 
to comfort them againſt their trouble 
both ſpiritual and outward. The pro- 
phets uſed to comfort the people of 
God among the Jews, againſt all their 
_ fad tidings; they brought them with 
the prophecies of the coming and king- 
dom of Chriſt. - Iſaiah 1xvi. 12, 13. 
Herein Simon ſhewed the. truth of his 
piety and devotion, that he believed 
and waited for the coming of Chriſt. 
, Cruden's Concordance. 
the mother of Samuel, offered her 
” ſon to the Lord to ſerve all his life- 
time in the tabernacle ; (1 Sam.1.11.) 
and the angel who promiſed Zecha- 
riah a ſon, commanded him to conſe- 
crate him to the Lord. Luke i. 15. 
The Hebrews ſometimes devoted their 
fields or cattle to the Lord, after which 
they were no longer in their own 
power. Lev. xxvil. 28, 29. David 
and the kings his ſucceſſors, ' often 
vowed and conſecrated the ſpoils taken 
in war, 1 Chr. xviii. 11. 
Z Ban. The New Teſtament furniſhes 
us with inſtances of conſecration. Chri- 
ſtians in general are conſecrated to the 
Lord, and are an holy race, a choſen 


CONY, or Ra BBTr, the red-eyed 


hare or lepus, with a very ſhort tail. 
See the article Ha. 
This is, though a ſmaller, a hand- 
ſomer creature than the hare; and is not 


only in different countries of different 


colours as that is, but has a great 
variety even in the ſame. The general 
colour of the rabbit in this country is 


a pale, browniſh, grey on the back, 
and white on the belly. This animal 
is by the law of Moſes declared un- 


clean, Levit. xi. 5. But the Hebrew 
word E ſchaphan, which our tran- 


ſlators have rendered a cony, in con- 


formity with the ſentiments of the _ 
modern Jews, and the greateſt part of 
| 1 interpre- 


1. Theſ. iv. 18. And 
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COR 
| reters, is not very well under- 
food. The Septuagint and Vulgate 
render 1 it Cheerogryllus, a bedge-hog, or 
Parcupine. Bochart believes it to be 

Find of large rat, common in Ata- 
ia, good to cat, and called Aljar- 
buho, which animals chew the cud, 
dwell 1 in rocks, and go in troops, qua- 
| ities which the ſcripture aſcribes to the 
. Schajthan, See the Hebrew Pfalms 
Civ. 18. Prov. xxx. 26. The ſame 
great expoſitor advances three reaſons 
to prove that the animal ſpoken of 
here, is not the cony, the firſt whereof 
is, that the conydoes notchew thecud ; | 
the ſecond, that it. inhabits. a ſandy. 
| foil, and does not dwell in rocks. See 
Prov. XXX, 26, The third is, that the 


cCony is an animal which he thinks pe- 


culiar to Spain. Theſe reaſons are at 
large inſiſted on by Bochart. Le Clerc 


33 ofthis opinion, and F. Calmet ſcems 


to join with them. 

Cs, an iſland in the Archipe- 
Ago, lying near the ſouth-welt point 
of Aſia-minor, and having a city of 


the ſame name. From Miletus, Paul | 


and his companions, in his journey to 
Jeruſalem, came in a firaight courſe 
to Coos, and the next day to hoes: 
r 
CORAL, in natural hiſtory, a pro- 
duction of Fx ſea, uſually marked 
among the number of marine plants. 
It has been doubted by ſome authors 
of great credit, whether coral were 
properly a plant or not. Some, with 
Fo Dr Woodward, make it a foſſile pro- 
duction, formed as cryſtals and ſpars 
are; others refer it to the animal tribe, 


of which opinion many of the French 


naturaliſts are at preſent. But as it is 
found to grow and take its nouriſh- 
ment in the manner of plants, and to 
produce flowers and ſeeds, or at leaſt 

à matter analogous to ſeeds, there re- 
wires no farther argument to prove, 

| 3 it truly and properly is of the 


vegetable kind. Boccone diſcovered 
Its nutricious juice lodged in cells un- 
der che bark © or rind, and count Mar- 


[ES] : 4 
nig i the flowers and feeds. The coral 


and iſis by Linnæus, and ranked by this 
laſt author among 
lithophytorum, is of the ſame hardneſs 
and ſtony nature throughout, and that 
as well while growing under the 
water, as When it has been ever 0 
long expoſed to the air. 3 
It grows to. ſtones. or any other ld 4 
ſubſtance without a root, or without 
any Wa netrating them as. laute b 
do the * 2 12 
with in apothecaries ſhops in fall 
branched pieces of the thickneſs of a 


ne long 
Theſe are the ſmall branches of the 


coral is found in the Mediteranean ſea, l 
and in the Ethiopic Y 
Job, (xxviii.18.) ſpeaking of the excel- "4 
lency of wiſdom, ſays, * 
© forthe 
pheſying; the deſtruction of Tyre, lays, 1 
a gift, offering, or 
God or his ks 


offered unto God. Whoſoever ſwear-® 


to foreigners, and particularly of Cork 


COR 


t, called corallum by Iba I 
the exyptogamis 


"= 


The red coral is met 


pack- thread, of a pale red colour, and 4A 
itudinally on the ſurface. 3 


lant; the larger and. finer being uſed 3 q 
beads and other toys. The red 


Ocean. 


No mention 4 
© ſhall be made of coral or pearls, : 
price of wiſdom is above ru- 
© bies;' and Ezekiel, (xxvii. 16.) 5 pro. 


Syria was thy merchant in coral. 
CORBAN, a word which ſignifies] 4 
or preſent made to 
13 he Jews ſome - 3 | 
times ſwore by Corban, or the gifts 


© eth by the gift that is upon the altar 
* is guilty.“ Matt. xxiii. 18. Theo- 
phraſtus ſays, that the Tyrians forbadi 3 
the uſe of {uch oaths as were peculiar 


ban, which as. Jolephus infor:ns us, 
was in uſe among the Jews. : 
Jeſus Chriſt reproaches the Jews in ad | 
2 with the cruelty which they 
1ewed their parents, and ſays, t that 
to excuſe themſelves from giving any 
part of their fortune to their parents | 
they would tell them, May whall 
« you aſk of me be corban, and con- 
ſecrated to God; or? May all that I am 
* able to give you be corban, and def 
voted to God in ſuch a manner, t that 
neithe | 


_ +. DK 
ral neither you nor I may be able to uſe 


© ban,” or the gift which is made to 


thing whatſoever. St. Mark (vii. 11.) 


which children made to their parents; 
© It is corban, that is to ſay, a gift, by 
* whatſoever thou mighteſt be profited 
* by me.“ The offering which I make 


aſk of me ; it 1s no longer either yours 
or mine, but you ſhall ſhare in the 
; merit of my —_ e 
Joſephus remarks, that among the He- 
XZ brews, men and women ſometimes 
made themſelves corban ; that is to 
2 fay, conſecrated themſelves to God, 
or to certain miniſtries in his: ſervice: 


deſirous to be releaſed from the 
excel · obligation which they had thus im- 


ention ; poſed upon themſelves, or the miniftry 
\earls, to which they had devoted themſelves, 
ve ru· they gave a ſum of money to the prieſt; 
) pro- a man from twenty to fifty years of 


, lays, age, fifty ſhekels; and a woman, thirty. 


x. Mltthey were not in a condition to pay 


ignifies this ſum, they agreed with the prieſt, 
ade to and gave him fo much as he was ſa- 
ſome : tisfied with : but the particular laws 


ie gift; for this purpoſe may be ſeen in Levit. 


- {wear xxvii. 2, 3, &c. Moſes ſpeaks in the 
e altar fame place of different forts of corban, 
Theo- or dedications, made by the Hebrews 
forbad of ſome part of their eſtates, which 
peculiat was afterwards redeemed ; or, if it 
of. Cor- 
rms us, 
1 een, 45 5 . 4 01S HR. 
s in the When a man had devoted all his for- 
ch they tune, he was forbidden to make uſe 
ys, that 


| parents, 
ay, wha”. _ On wy 
and con ſiſtance. They who in the Acts of the 
that I am fapoſtles (xxi1i. 12.) made a vow, nei. 
and de 
ner, that 
neithel 


got. Paul, in ſome ſort, as Calmet ob- 
ſerves, made every thing corban that 
Vor. 1. | 0 | 


8 Wr 
belonged to them, or wit" thing that 


any of it : Or as I ſwear by cor- meat and 2 


God, that I will not aſſiſt you in any 


expreſſes in this manner the reply 


70 God will be of ſervice to you. 1 
have devoted that to God which you 


when perſons of this ſort were 


conſiſted in cattle, was ſanctified in : 
the manner appointed by the leg1- 


Jof it. If all that he was to give his 
ing an} wite or his father and mother was de- 

clared corban, he was no longer per- 
mitted to allow. them neceilary ſub- 


ther to eat or drink till they had killed 


COR 


might ſupply them wi 


rink. e 
- CoRBAN, as it is expreſſed in the 


original Greek (Matt. xxvii. 6.) ſigni- 


fies alſo the treaſury of the temple, 


where the offerings which were made 
y in money were depoſited. The Jews 
taking up the money which Judas caſt 
into the temple, after he had betrayed 
Jeſus Chriſt, made a ſcruple of laying 
it up in the treaſury of the temple, be- 
cauſe it was the price of blood; and 
an offering of ſuch a nature was 
eſteemed to be impure. They re- 
ſolved therefore to purchaſe a field 


with it, to be a burying place for 


ſtrangers. 


Cook. To put cords about one's 
reins, or to girt one's ſelf about with 


a cord, was a mark of ſorrow and hu- 


miliation. The ſervants of Benhadad,' 
king of Syria, preſented themſelves ' 


before the king of Ifrael, with ſack- 


cloath upon their loins, and ropes on 
their heads, imploring Ahab's cle- 
mene, to Benhadad. 1 Kings vx. 


31, 32. 


The cords of the wicked (Pſal. cxxix. 


4.) are the ſnares with which they 


catch weak and innocent people. The 
cords of fin (Prov. v. 22.) are the con- 
ſequences of crimes and bad habits. 
Sin never goes unpuniſhed, and the 


bad habits which are contracted, are, 


as it were, undiſſoluble bands from 
which it is almoſt impoſſible to get 
fress. Let us caſt away their cords 


* from us ;* (Pal. ii. z.) Let us caſt 


off their government, and free our- 
ſelves from ſubjection to their laws, 
which like fetters reſtrain us from our 
purpoſes. To draw iniquity with cords 

of vanity, (Ifai. v. 18.) is to ſpare no 
colt nor pains in the purſuit of finz I 
drew them with the cords of a man; 
(Hoſea xi. 4.) I uſed all fair and gentle 
means, ſuch as are fitted to man's 


temper, as he is a reaſonable creature- 


to allure them to obedience. 1 found 
them backward and unapt to lead. I 
therefore in pity laid my hands on 
M | - * eas 
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COR 


them, and as a father or friend, drew - 


them gently to me. 
Baruch (vi. 43.) ſpeaks of a very extra- 
ordinary cuſtom among the Babylo- 


nians. The women, with cords. 


* about them, fitting in the ways, burn 
_ © bran for perfume; but if any of 
© them, drawn by ſome that paſſeth 


by, lie with him; ſhe reproacheth her 


fellow that ſhe was not thought as 
* worthy as herſelf, nor her cord 
broken.“ 
mony mentioned by Herodotus. The 
Babylonian women, ſays he, have a 
cuſtom of proſtituting themſelves once 
in their lives in honour of Melitta; 
they ſtand near the temple of the god- 

deſs, with cords about their heads, as 
marks of their devoting themſelves. 
They are ſeparated from one another by 
lines; into theſe ſeparations ſtrangers 


8 enter, carry off thoſe they like beſt, 


and break the cords which hang about 
their heads. 85 


CoORIANDER, in botany, a ge- 
nus of the pentandria digynia claſs of 
lants, the general corolla of which is 


difform and - radiated, the proper 
flowers of the diſk are hermaphrodites, 
and compoſed of five unequal, inflexo- 
cordated petals ; the ſtamina are five 
 Gmple filaments, and the fruit is a 


ſpherical ſtriated berry, containing two 


hemiſpherical ſeeds: theſe ſeeds are 
of an agreeable aormatic ſmell, and 
_ pleaſant taſte ; they are accounted ſto- 


machie and good in flatulencies, and 


headachs occaſioned thereby; they are 
alſo ſaid to diſcuſs ſtrumæ and ſtop 


hemorrhages and fluxes. Moſes (EX. 


xvi. 31. and Numb. xi. 8.) ſays, that 


the manna which God gave the Iſrae- 


| lites in the wilderneſs, as to the form 
of it, was like - coriander-ſeed. Now 


theſe ſeeds are regularly hemiſpherical, 
ſo that two of them joined together by 


their flat ſide, repreſent a ſphere, and 


are about the bigneſs of à pea, of a 


ſmooth ſurface. ee e ny 
CORINT H, a celebrated city, the 
capital of Achaia, ſeated on the Iſthmus 
Which ſeparates Peloponneſus from 


He alludes to the cere- 


JJ. 
Attica. This city was one of the beſt 
peopled and moſt wealthy of all Greece. 

Its ſituation between two ſeas drew 


thither the trade of both the eaſt and 
welt, from all parts. Its riches pro- 


duced, pride, oſtentation, effeminacy, 
and all manner of vices, which are 
the conſequences of too yon plenty. 


Laſciviouſneſs in particular was not 


. 


only tolerated here, but in a manner 
conſecrated, by the worſhip of Venus, 
and the public proſtitytion of thoſe 
But what 


who were devoted to her. 
this city was moſt memorable foramong 


the heathen authors, was its ciradel, 
which was called Acro-corinthus, from 
its being built on a high mountain or 
rock; and for its inſolence againk the 
Roman Legates, which made L. Mum- | 
mius deſtroy it; but in its conflagra- 


tion, ſo many ſtatues of different me- 
tals were melted down, that the re- 


mains of them made the famous Co- 
rinthian braſs, which was accounted 
more valuable than either gold or ſil- 

After this deſtruction, it was re- 


ver. 
ſtored by julius Cæſar to its former 


ſplendor, and in a ſhort time became 


the moſt beautiful city of all Greece, 


inſomuch that the neat order of pil- 


lars, which are uſed at this day in the 
decoration of all fine buildings, took 


from this place the name of Corinthian | 


pillars. 


Such was the ſtate of Corinth, when 
St. Paul came to preach the goſpel 


there in the year of jeſus Chritt 52. 


Acts xvii. 1, 2, &c. He lodged there 


with one Aquila, and his wife Priſcilla, 
who, as well as the apoſtle, were tent- 
makers ; and thus he got a livelihood 


by the labour of his own hands, with- 


out being burthenſome to any body. 
He preached every Saturday in the 
Jewiſh ſynagogue, and converted ſome 
who heard lum. From Corinth, he 
wrote. his. two epiſtles to the Theſſa- 
lonians in the year of Chriſt 52. Some 
time after, obſerving that the Jews of 
Corinth, inſtead of being benefted by 


his inſtructions, oppoſed him, with 
very blaſphemous language, he ſhoos 
| | | OE his 
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his raiment, and ſaid, your blood be 

n your own heads, I am clean: 
from henceforth I will go unto the 
_ Gentiles. He went therefore, and 


lodged with Juſtus, ſirnamed Titus, 


| who was a Gentile indeed, but one 
Who feared God; and many of the 
Gentiles afterwards embraced the faith. 


St. Paul ſuffered a great deal at Co- 


rinth; but Jeſus Chriſt appeared one 


| night to him, and ſaid, Be not afraid: 


for I have much people in this city. 


Encouraged by theſe words, he con- 


tinued eighteen months at Corinth, and 
in the neighbouring places. He de- 
nog from. thence in the 54th year of 


About two years after, he wrote his 
firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians from 
Epheſus, where he was at that time, 


(1 Cor. xvi. 8.) and not from Philippi, 
and did many charitable acts. His 
whole family ſerved God as he did. 
He had learned thoſe pious practices 
in all probability from the Jews wha 


as the Greek inſcription has it. During 
the abſence of St. Paul from Corinth, 


| there had got in among them a new 


* inſtructor, a Jew by nation, who had 


” raiſed a faction againſt the apoſtle, 
> 'Themaindeſfignthereforeof this epiſtle, 
Mr. Locke obſerves, is to ſupport his 
” own authority and credit with that 


part of the church, which ſtill adhered 
to him; to vindicate himſelf from the 


aſperſions and calumnies of the oppo- 


ſite party; to leſſen the credit of the 
chief and leading men of it; and by 


: this means, to break the faction and 
put an end to the ſchiſm, This is the 


whole ſubject from chap i. to the end 
of chap. x. The remaining part of 


= this epiſtle is taken up in anſwering 
© ſome queſtions they had propoſed to 
him, concerning matrimony, things 


offered in ſacrifice to idols, &c. And 
in reſolving ſome doubts, not without a 
mixture, on all occaſions, of reflections 


on his oppoſers, and exhortations to 


union. | | 


St. Paul having underſtood the good 


effects which his firſt letter had pro- 
duced among the Corinthians, wrote 
2 ſecond to them in the year of jeſus 
Cbriſt 57. He wrote from Macedo- 
nia, and probably from the city Fhi- 


* 


= 


WAS -. 

lippi. In this epiſtle he ſpeaks more 
freely, and deals more roundly and 
ſharply with his oppoſers, as may be 


ſeen chap. i. 12. 11. 14. vi. 10. x. 1. 


X111, 10. ii. 17. iv. 2—5 . V. 12. vi. 


1116. xi. 11. and xii. 15. The 
main drift of the apoſtle in this letter, 


ſays Mr. Loke, is the ſame as in the 
former epiſtle, namely, to take off 


the people from their new leader, and 


to put an end to the faction and diſor- 
der which that falſe apoſtle had cauſed 


in the church of Corinth. He alſo 
in this epiſtle exhorts then to a liberal 
contribution to the poor ſaints at Jeru- 


ſalem. 


cohort belonging to the legion ſir- 


named Italian. Acts x. 1, 2, 3, &c. 
He was a Gentile, but one that feared 


God, was conſtant at his devotions, 


were very numerous at Cæſarea, where 


he was in garriſon. While he was one 
day faſting and praying, he ſaw an 
angel in a viſion, who entered his 
chamber in the form of a man, and 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
called him by his name, ſaying, thy 

prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial before God. Send 

therefore preſently to Joppa, and 

call for Simon-Peter, he ſhall tell 
thee what thou muſt do, that thou 
and thy whole family may be ſaved. 
After this, the angel informed him 


where Peter lived, and then with- 


j os bp = nh 
When the angel was departed, Cor- 
nelius called two of his ſervants, ang 
a ſoldier who feared God. To theſe 
he related what had happened, and 
ſent them to Joppa with a requeſt to 
Peter, that he would come to him, 
They immediately ſet out upon their 

journey, and the next day arrived 
there about noon, or ſomewhat later. 


Before their arrival, Peter went up to 


the roof of the houſe to pray; after 


JS — _ havig 


Jeſus Chriſt, and went to Jeruſalem, CORNELIUS, centurion of 2 
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having ended his devotions, he found 
himſelf hungry, but while the people 
were preparing his dinner, he fell into a 


trance, and ſaw ſomething like a large 
cloth held by the four corners, which 
deſcended to him from heaven. In 
this cloth were beaſts, birds, and 
creeping things of all kinds, clean 


and unclean, denoting the Jews and 


_ . Gentiles together; and he heard a 


voice ſaying, * Rife, Peter, kill and 


ceat:“ but Peter excuſed himſelf, de- 
claring, that he had never taſted any 


thing that was unclean, or forbidden by 
the law. But the voice anſwered him, 


call not that unclean, Which God 
hath purified, This admonition was 


repeated to him three times, and then 


the cloth was drawn up into heaven. 
While Peter was in great perplexity 
about the meaning of this viſion, the 
three men arrived at Joppa whom Cor- 
nelius had ſent thither; and being 
Juſt come to Simon's houſe, and in- 
quiring for Peter, the ſpirit inwarcly 
 Juggetted to him that they came by 


his direction, and that he ſhould make 
no difficulty of going with them. Peter 


therefore 1eceived them, detained them 
that day, and the next departed with 

them, accompanied by ſeveral of the 
brethren. 8 
Ihe following day about three in the 
| afternoon, they reached Cæſarea, when 


Cornelius, with all his intimate friends 


and relations, whom he had got toge- 
ther for this purpoſe, waited for Peter, 


As ſoon as he underſtood that he was 


at hand, he went out to meet him, 
and threw himſelf at his feet to wor- 
_ up kim. But Peter raiſing him up, 
told him, I myſelt alſo am a man.“ 
Ihen they proceeded to the houſe, 
and entered it, converſing together. 
Cornelius gave him a particular re- 


lation of what had happened to him, 


and told him, that he and all who 


were there preſent, expected him to 
declare what God ſhould revcal to 


them by his mouth. I hen Peter, in 
à few words, told them, that Jeſus 
Chriit lad been ſent by God for the 


3241 COR 
falvation of all men, to be judge both 


of the quick and the dead, and to 
grant remiſſion of ſins to ſuch as ſhould 
believe in him. 'That the Jews had 


unjuſtly crucified him, but that God 


had raiſed him from the dead, and his 


diſciples had eat and drank with him 


after his reſurretion. © 
Whilft Peter was diſcourſing in this 
manner, the Holy Ghoſt, which had 
purified their hearts by faith, deſcended 
on all thoſe who heard him; and they 
began to ſpeak divers languages, and 
to glorify God, which extremely ſur- 
priſed the believing Jews who came 
from Joppa with St. Peter. Then ſaid 
he, can any one refuſe theſe people 
baptiſm who have already received the 
Holy Ghoſt as well as we? And he 
commanded them to be baptized in the 


name of Jeſus Chriſt, Cornelius de- 
fired Peter to ſtay ſome days with him, 


which he did, without any difficulty. 
The news being brought to Jeruſalem, _ 
that one uncircumciſed had been bap- 
tiſed, the faithful there were very 
much offended, for hitherto the door 
of faith had not been opened to the 
Gentiles. id. xi. 1, 2, Sc. But St. 


Peter returning to Jeruſalem, and re- 


lating what had paſſed to them, they 
were contented and glorified God, who 


had thus imparted the gift of re- 
pentance to the Gentiles, in order to 
prepare them for that ineſtimable one 
of eternal life. e 
Some of the Latins make Cornelius 


biſhop of Cæſarea in Paleſtine. Some 


of the Greeks make him biſhop of 
Ilium, and others of Scepſis. 


CORNER, is often taken in ſcrip- 


ture for the extremity of any land, 
country, habit; of the beard and hair, 


people, building, table, altar, &c. Ve 


-* ſhall not round the corners of your 
heads, neither ſhalt thou mark the 
corners of thy beard ,' ſays Moles, 
Lev. xix. 27. The corner ſometimes 


ſignifies the moſt devoted place, the 
part of the edifice moſt in ſight. Ze- 
chariah, (x. 4.) ſpeaking. of the tribe 
of Judah, after their return from the 

ET Tre: Captivity, 


cov. 
captivity, ſays, © Out of him come 
<-forth the corner.“ This tribe ſhall 
afford corners, heads; it ſhall pro- 


duce the corner ſtone, the Meſſiah re- 


proved and rejected by the Jews, but 
exalted to great glory by his heavenly 
father. Iſa. xxviu. 16, Pſal. cxviii. 22. 
Matt. xxi. 42. &c. Corner is likewiſe 


taken for the moſt obſcure part of a 


houſe. Prov. xxi. 9. xxv. 24. It is 
better to, dwell in a corner of the 


© houſe-top, than with an angry wo- 


And St. Paul 


man in a wide houſe.” 


| ſpeaking before Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 
26.) of matters relating to our Saviour 
and his reſurrection, calls him to 


witneſs, and tells him, that theſe 
things are ſufficiently known, and that 


they were not tranſacted in a corner. 
_\COSAM, the ſon of Elmodam, and 


one of our Saviour's anceitors accord- 
ing to his human nature. Luke iii. 


28. 1 — 5 | | | 
COVENANT, a league or agree- 
ment between two or more perſons, 
Gen. xxi. 32. Thus made they a 
The He- 


* covenant at Beerſheba,? 
brew word which we tranſlate cove- 


nant is MA Berith, and ſignifies 


a friendly parting. In the New Teſta- 
ment it is Mabxn, a Teſtament, or 
teſtamental covenant, or a diſpoſing of 
things by will atone's death ; and thence 


came the words Old and New Teſta- 


ment, to denote the Old and New 
Covenant. 
covenants, beaſts were killed, and 
parted aſunder, and the covenanting 
parties went between the parts of the 
ſacrifice. 
18. Hence comes the phraſe of 


cutting a covenant,” (Jer. xxxi. 31.) 


in the Hebrew; which rite or cere- 


mony might have in it a ſecret impre- 
cation of wiſhing that they might be 
cut in pieces like thoſe beaſts, if they 


did not keep the covenant which they 
mage. „„ 
The firſt covenant with the Hebrews 
is that worn between God and Abra- 
ham, when the Lord choſe Abraham 
and his poſterity for his people, and 
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this covenant, whereby 


At the making of ſolemn 


Gen. xv. 10. Jer. xxxiv. 


* a «6 aA a 


COV 

gave them circumcifion for a mark of 
his covenant with them, which was 
ſolemnly renewed at Sinai, where 
principally the old covenant begins, 
as comprehending all thoſe who ob- 
ferve the law of Moſes. The new 


covenant whereof Jeſus Chriſt was the 


mediator and author, and which was 


IN his blood, comprehends all 


who believe in him, and are in his 
church. This ſucceeded the old co- 


venant, and will ſubſiſt to the end of 


ages. 


1 he firſt covenant between God and 
man was that which he made with 
Adam at his creation, when he re- 
quired him to forbear the uſe of the 


forbidden fruit. Gen. ii. 16. The 


ſecond covenant is that which God 


made with man after his fall, by pro- 
miting him not only forgiveneſs, pro- 
vided he repented, but alſo the com- 


ing of the Meſſiah, who ſhould re- 


deem him and all his race from the 
death of fin, and from the ſecond. 
death, which is that of eternity. St. 
Paul in many places ſpeaks to us of 
the ſecond 
Adam hasredeemed and delivered thoſe 
from death, who had been condemned 
to die by the procurement of the firſt 
Adam: thus (1 Cor. xv. 22.) As in 


Adam all die, fo in Chriſt ſhall all 


© be made alive;* and in another 


place, (Rom. v. 12—19) As by one 
man fin entered into the world, and 
death by fin; and fo death paſſed 
upon all men, for that all have 


ſinned. ———- As by one man's dif- 
obedience many were made ſinners, 
ſo by the obedience of one man 
ſhall many be made righteous.” 

And God ſaid unto the ſerpent, (Gen. 


iii. 15.) I will put enmity between | 
© thee and the woman, and between 


thy ſeed and her ſeed; it ſhall bruiſe 
* thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his 
heel.“ The woman's poſterity, which 
ſhould bruife the ſerpent's head, is 


the Meſſiah, who by his death hath 


been the deſtruction of the Devil, that 
had the power of death. Heb. ii. 14. 
A third 
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A third covenant is that which God 
made with Noah, when he directed him 
to build an ark, or large veſſel, wherein 
he might preſerve all the animals. of 
the earth, and convey a certain num- 
ber of men into it, that by their means 
the new world might be repeopled. 
Gen. vi. 18. With thee will I eſtab- 
© Uſh my covenant.* This covenant 
was renewed an hundred and one and 
twenty years afterwards, when the 
waters of the deluge having ſubſided 


and Noah and his wife and children 


having left the ark, God ſaid to him, 
(id. ix. 8—11.) © Behold I will eftab- 
© liſh my covenant with you, and 
© with your ſeed after you, and with 
© every living creature that is with 
you, from all that go out of the 
ark, to every beaſt of the earth; ſo 
c that all fleſh ſhall not be cut off any 
more by the waters of a flood; and 
© and I will ſet my bow in the cloud, 
© and it ſhall be a token of a covenant 

© between me and the earth 
Theſe three covenants were made with 
Adam and Noah, and in their name 

_ withall their poſterity. But that which 
God made atterwards with Abraham, 
was more limited ; it concerned this 
patriarch only and his family, which 
ſhould be derived from him by Iſaac. 
The other deſcendants of Abraham, 
by Iſhmael and the ſons of Keturah, 
were to have no ſhare in it. Gen. x11. 
1, 2, 3, &c. and xv. 4, 5—18. The 
mark and ſeal of this covenant was 
the circumcifion, which all the males 
of Abraham's family was to receive. 
Id. xvii. 10—12. The effects and 
conſequences of this covenant are dif- 
_ cernable throughout all the hiſtory of 


the Old Teſtament : the coming of the 


Mieſſiah is the conſummation and end 
of it. The covenant of God with 


Adam, forms what we call the ſtate 


of nature; that with Abraham, ex- 
_ plained farther in the law of Moſes, 
conſtitutes the law in all its rigour : 
the covenant of God with all mankind 
through the mediation of Jeſus Chriſt, 


2 


makes the law of Grace. 
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COUNSEL. Beſides the common 
ſignification of this word, it is fre- 
gg uſed in ſcripture, to ſignify 
the decrees or purpoſes of God, or 
the orders of his providence. Acts iv. 
28, and Pſalms Ixxiii. 24. It alſo fig- 
nifies his will or doctrine, concernin 


the way of ſalvation : thus (Luke vii. 15 


30.) The Phariſees and lawyers are 


ſaid to have * rejected the counſel of 


© God againſt themſelves, being not 
* baptiſed of him :* and Acts xx. 27. 
I have declared unto you all the 

* counſel of God.” Itis in like manner 
made to ſignify the deſigns, thoughts, 
and moſt ſecret reſolutions of the heart. 


1 Cor. iv. 


COURT, an entrance into a palace 


or houſe. The great courts belong- 


ing to the temple of Jeruſalem were 
three ; the firſt called the court of the 
Gentiles, becauſe the Gentiles were 
allowed to enter ſo far, and no farther. 
The ſecond was the court of Iſrael, 
becauſe all the Iſraelites, provided 
they were purified, had a right of ad- 
miſſion. The third court was that 
of the 2 where the altar of 
burnt-offerings ſtood, where the prieſts 
and levites exerciſed their miniſtry. 
Common Iſraelites, who were defirous 
to offer ſacrifice, were at liberty to 
bring their victims as far as the inner 
part of the court : but they could not 
go beyond a certain vail of ſeparation, 
which divided it into two; and the 
laity withdrew as ſoon as they deli- 
vered their ſacrifices and offerings to 
the prieft, or had made their confeſ- 
ſion with the ceremony of laying their 
hands upon the heads of the victim, 


if it were a ſin offering. For the forms, 


ornaments, and dimenſions of theſe 


courts. See the article TEMPLE. 


Before the temple was built, there was 
a court in the tabernacle, but not 
near ſo large as that in the temple, 
and encompaſſed only with pillars, and 
vails hung by cords. See the article 
TAE. — 


Theſe courts were entirely after 2 


taſhion of the Egyptian temples, be- 
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longing to which there were large exiſting matter, but of nothing, and 


courts ſurrounded with colonades. therefore is no ways dependent on 


The ſame in proportion were viſible matter for exiſtence. But as theſe 
in the palaces of kings, and the houſes diſtinctions are ſubjects whereon it is 
of great men, wherein there were not our bufineſs to dwell, we ſhall. 
great courts, as appears from the pa- give the Moſaic account of the crea- 
laces of Solomon, and king Ahaſuerus tion of the world, which is to the 
mentioned by Eſther. iv. 11. v. 1. following purpoſe. e. 
th ni iA Im te beginning God enen de 
. COZBI, the daughter of Zur, a heaven and the earth.. Gen. i. 1. &c. 
| prince of the Midianites. This young The earth, after its immediate crea- 
woman with others of her age and tion, was for ſome time a promiſcuous, 
country, went into the Hebrew camp; dark fluid, and unformed chaos or 
engaged ſome of the principal Iſraelites maſs of matter, which God, in the 
by her allurements to commit the moſt ſpace of fix days, diſpoſed and re- 
ignominious crimes, and among the duc2d into the preſent form of the 


VI. 


reſt to be 8 
the ſon of 


woman into his tent, Phinehas the ſame. The firſt thing that appeared 


ſon of Eleazar followed them; and in conſequence of the almighty fiat 
taking a javelin in his hand, thruſt was light, the, ſeparation of which 
them both through their bodies, in from the darkneſs was the work of 
the midſt of their infamous embraces. the firſt day. Then God made an 
"1-4. -- expantion Vp" Rakiah (and not a 

CREATION, the producing ſome- firmament as our Engliſh tranſlators 
thing out of nothing, which ſtrictly have rendered it from the Greek in- 


Numb. xxv. 615, 


and properly ſpeaking is the effect of terpreters) in the midſt of the waters, 


the power of God alone, all other to divide the waters above from the 
creations being only transformations, ' waters below, which expanſion Moſes 
or change of ſhape. Creation (ſays. calls heaven, and this was the ſecond 
' the ſchoolmen) from no pre-exiſting day's work. On the third day, God 
ſubject may be underſtood in different cauſed the earth to be drained, and 
ſenſes. 1. That is faid to be created the waters to be gathered together, 


out of no pre-exiſting matter, in the chiefly into one great receptacle or 


production of which, no matter is the ocean, whereupon the dry land 
employed, as an angel. 2. Although appeared, after which the earth pro- 
matter may be employed in the pro- duced all forts of plants, herbs and 
'> duction of a thing, it may be fo pro- trees, bearing their ſeveral ſeeds and 
duced, as that both its matter and fruits, according to their various 
form are cauſed by the ſame agent, kinds. The fourth day, God made 


at the ſame time. In this manner the ſun and moon, and placed them 


were the heaven and earth created in in the heaven to illuminate the earth, 


the opinion of thoſe who deny that to diſtinguiſh between day and night, 
God made the chaos. 3. Although and divide the ſeveral ſeaſons of the 
matter may be the ſubje& in pro- year: the ſtars were alſo made this 


ducing a thing, yet that thing may day. The fifil day, God created all 
not depend on matter either with the fiſhes and inhabitants of the wa- 


reſpe& to its future or preſent ex- ters, and alſo the fowls of the air, 


4 iſtence: ſuch is the human ſoul, for which were likewiſe »roduced out of 


although it is created in pre-exiſting the water. On the ſixth day, God 
OY Og Cattle, 
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uilty of idolatry. Zimri world; his ſpirit moving or brooding 
of Salu, of the tribe of Si- over the ſurface of the water or fluid 
meon, having publickly brought this matter, to influence and actuate the 


matter, it is not created out of pre- made all the terreſtrial animals, the 
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cattle, creeping things, and beaſts of 


the field. And laſt of all, he created 


man, forming his body out of the 
duſt of the earth, and animating him 
him with a living ſoul; and out of 


man he made woman, taking her out 
of his fide ; having firſt caſt him into 
a a profound ſleep. id. ii. 21, &c. 


This is the ſubſtance of what Moſes 


has delivered concerning the creation 
of the world, which being ſhort and 
rather ſuited to the capacities of the 
people he deſigned to inſtruct, than 


written for the ſatisfaction of a philo- 


ſophic inquirer, has left room for va- 


rious explications, and the ſetting, up 
of ſeveral different hypotheſes; the 
moiſt remarkable whereof are thoſe 


of Deſcartes, Burnet, and Whiſton, 
of each whereof we ſhall preſent our 
readers with an abſtraQ in this place, 
though it might not directly from our 


province be expected from us. Deſ- 


cartes has endeavoured rather to form 


a fine ſyſtem of his own, than to 
explain the Moſaical deſcription, and 


_ reconcile it with philoſophy. He 


agrees with Epicurus in making mat- 


ter and motion the principles of na- 


ture, ſuppoſing howeyer the being of 
a God, who hath created matter and 


_ Impreſſed the firſt motion upon it: but 
then after this motion once began, 


and the wheels ſet a going, he leaves 
this vaſt machine to the laws of me- 


chaniſm, which affect all things both 
_ celeſtial and terreſtrial without any 
farther aſſiſtance from the firſt im- 


preſior, after the ſolle wing manner. 


at ſirſt of one uniform nature, and in- 


finitely diviſible, was actually divided 
into many particles of a moderate ſize, 
which had ail ſuch a motion as is now 
found in the world. 2. That all theſe 
particles were not at firſt ſpherical, 
becauſe many ſuch little globes joined 


together, wiil not fill up a continued 


ſpace, but that of whatcyer figure they 


Were at firſt by their continual motion, 
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and frequent occurſions againſt each 
other, their angles would be cut off, 
and they become ſpherical. 3. He 
aſſerts that there is no ſpace left empty, 


and therefore, when theſe round par- 
ticles, being joined together, leave 
| ſome intervals betu een them, he ſup- , 
Poſes that there are other leſſer par- 

ticles ariſing from thoſe angles, that 
were cut off, which by the force 


and celerity of their motion, will be 


divided into innumerable ſtill leſs 
fragments, proper to fill up all the 
interſtices. 4. He ſuppoſes that ſome _ 
of theſe fragments taken from the 
angles of the ſpherical particles, will 
neceſſarily have very angular figures, 


and upon that account, being not ſo 


fit for motion, will be apt to ſtick. 


together, and transfer a grear part of 
their motion to ſuch particles as are 
leſs, and conſequently move ſwifter. 
Theſe things being ſuppoſed, he pro- 
ceeds to the formation of the world from 
his three elements, which conſiſt of the 
three ſorts of particles abovementioned. 


The firſt element, which is the ſubtil 


matter cut off from the angles of the 


greater particles, is that of the ſun 
and fixed ſtars, and ſuceptible of a 
much quicker motion than the other 
two; the ſecond element conſiſts of 
the ſpherical particles themſelves, of 
which the heavens were made; the 
third element conſiſts of thoſe angular 
particles, which are leſs adapted to 
motion, and thence proceeded the 
earth, planets, comets, and other 
ing m appearances of nature. He ſuppoſes 
Ile ſuppoſes, 1, That the matter of that the Solar ſyſtem is a vortex con- 
Wich the world is compoſed, being 


tinually whirling round, whoſe matter 


(excepting the earth and planets) is 
very liquid and tranſparent, conſiſting 


altogether of the firſt and ſecond ele- 


ments, and containing a greater quan- 


tity of the firſt than is ſufficient to fill 
up the ſpaces between the particles of 
the ſecond; and ſince all bodies which 
move circularly, endeavour to recede 
from the center of their motion, and 


the more thick and folid parts, ſuch 
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„ 
as the particles of the ſecond element, 
are obliged to fly off with a greater 
force than the reſt, the particles of 


the ſecond element muſt neceſſarily 


recede from the common center, and 
approach one another as much as their 


figure and motion will permit. After 


their interſtices therefore are filled up, 


the remaining matter of the firſt ele- 
ment takes the place left by the ſecond, 


by which means a maſs or heap of 
the firſt element ſettles, and is formed 
in the middle of the vortex, which 
maſs we call the ſun. Every one of 
the fixed ftars he ſuppoſes likewiſe to 


bea ſun, and the center of a vor- 
tex; and that the earth was origi- 
nally ſuch a ſtar, whoſe vortex was 


adjoining to that of the ſun ; but by 


degrees it was covered over or en- 


eruſted with . ſpots, ariſing on its 


ſurface like the {cum on a boiling pot, 


which ſtill increaſing, and growing 


_ thicker, the ſtar loſing its light and 


activity, and conſequently the motion 
of the celeſtial vortex about it grow- 
ing more weak, languid and unable 


to reſiſt the vigorous incroachments 
of the neighbouring vortex of the ſun, 


it was at laſt drawn in, and wholly 
abſorbed. by it, and forced to com- 
ply with its motion, and make one in 


the choir of the ſun's ſatellites. 


But notwithſtanding both philoſophers 


and divines have a juft plea againſt 


this hypotheſis, we cannot but think 
the eſlay of that philoſopher, who firſt 
endeavoured to account for the for- 
mation of the world in a certain time, 
from a rude matter, by the ſole con- 


tinuation of a motion once impreſſed, 


and reduced to a few fimple and ge- 
neral laws; or of others who have 
ſince attempted the ſame with more 


applauſe, from the original properties 


of matter with which it was indued 


at its creation, is ſo far from being 
criminal or injurious to God, as 
ſome have imagined, that it is rather 
giving a more ſublime idea of his in- 
finite wiſdom. But let us now take a 


13291 | 
view of the different theories of our 
countrymen Burnet and Whiſton, the 
former whereof excelled in the rich- 
neſs of his ſtile and fancy, and the 


CRE 


other in the ſtrength of parts and con- 


trivance. Dr. Burnet, omitting to 
ſpeak of the original of the univerſe, 
or even of the ſolar ſyſtem, as made 
long before the Moſaic creation, con- 
fines himſelf to the formation of the 


earth only, which' he ſuppoſes to be 


done from a chaos, or confuſed maſs, 
conſiſting of the principles of all ter- 
reſtrial bodies, in this manner. He 
ſuppoſes that the firſt change that 


would happen, would be, that the 


heavieſt and greateſt part would fink 
downwards, towards the middle of 
the maſs; (for there he ſuppoſes the 
center of its gravity) and being more 
and more compreſſed, would harden 

by degrees, and conftitute the interior 
parts of the carth ; that the reſt of the 


maſs which from above would alſo 


be divided by the ſame principle of 
gravity into two orders of bodies, the 
one liquid like water, the other vo- 
latile like air, for the more fine and 
active parts diſentangling themſelves 
by degrees from the reſt, would mount 
above them, and having motion 


enough to keep them upon the wing, 
would play in thoſe open places where 
they conſtitute that body we call air; 


that the other parts being groſſer than 
theſe, and having a more languid 
motion, could not fly up ſeparate 
from one another, but ſettled in a 
maſs together under the air, upon the 
body of the earth, compoſing not 
only water ſtrictly ſo called, but the 
whole mals of liquid bodies belonging 
to the earth; that there being two 
chief kinds of terreſtrial liquors, thoſe 
that are oily and light, and thoſe that 
are lean and more earthy, like com- 
mon water, which naturally ſeparate 
from one another when they come 
to ſettle, the more oily and light part 


of this maſs would conſequently get 


above the other, and ſwim upon it. 
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He proceeds to ſuppoſe that the air as 


| 8 was thick, groſs, and dark; there 


ing abundance of terreſtrial particles 


ſwimming in it after the enge were 


ſunk down, which by their weight 


made their way more ſpeedily; that 
the leſſer and lighter, which remained 
would ſink too, but more ſlowly and 
in a longer time, fo as in, their de- 


ſcent they would meet with that oily 


liquor upon the face of the deep, or 
upon the watry maſs, which would 
intangle and ſtop them from paſſing 
any farther; whereupon mixing there 


with that unctuous ſubſtance, they 


compoſed a certain ſlime or fat, ſoft, 


and light earth, ſpread upon the face 


of the waters; that this thin and tender 
orb of the earth increaſed ſtill more and 


more, as the little earthy parts that 
were detained in the air, could make 
their way to it; ſome having a long 


Journey from the upper regions, and 
others, being very light, would float 
up and down a long while, before 
they could diſengage themſelves and 
deſcend; but at length being all got 
thither, and mingling more and more 


with that oily liquor, they ſucked it 


all up, and were wholly incorporate 
together, and ſo began to grow more 


ſtiff and firm, making both but one 


ſubſtance, which was the firſt concre- 
tion or firm and conſiſtent ſubſtance 
that roſe upon the face of the chaos, 
and became at laſt an habitable earth, 
ſuch as nature deſigned it. 8 
The form of this firfl earth, both ex- 
ternal and internal, is eaſily conceived 
from the manner of its formation. As 
to the external form, it would be 
ſmooth, regular and uniform, without 
mountains, and without a ſea. The 
internal form would conſiſt of ſeveral 
regions involving one another, like 
orbs about the ſame center, or the 


ſeveral elements caſt circularly about 
each other, the water being intirely 
contained under the upper eruſt of the 


earth, which formed a wonderful 
vault, hanging above the deep ſu- ſhell. 
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chaos as a fluid body, would naturally 


larities as our earth is; nor could it 


(2 Peter it, 5—7.) befides ſeveral 


the ſtructure of the antidiluvian earth 
as founded and eſtabliſhed on the 


deep; (Pro. viii. 27.) conformably to 
which, on the renovation or reſtitution 
of nature to its primeval ſtate, the 


teſtimony of antient tradition, that 


of it; che central parts being re- 


ln 
ſtained by nothing but its own mea- 
ſures, and manner of conſtruction. 


To confirm ſo new and ſurpriſing a 


repreſentation of the form of the firſt 
earth, and to prove it muſt have been 
different from the preſent, he endea. 
yours to ſhew, that if the earth had 
been in the form it now bears, it 
would not have been capable of a 
deluge, which could not have been 
effected without ſuch an immenſe maſs 
of water, as could neither be brought 
upon the earth, nor afterwards any 
way removed from it; and that the 


and neceſſarily ſettle and caſt itſelf into 
a ſmooth ſurface every where, equi- 
diſtant from its center, and not into 
a ſurface broken into ſo many irregu- 


politbly imitate the cavities, dens, and 

broken holes within it. And theſe 
reaſons he backs by authority of ſcrip- 

ture, which plainly intimates a diffe- 
rence between the form or conſiitution 
of the old world and of the preſent; | 
by reaſon of which difference that was 
ſubject to periſh by a deluge, as this 
is ſubject to periſh by a conflagration ; 
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waters, (Pſal. xxiv. 2, and cxxxvi. 6.) 
and ſet as an orb over the face of the 


new earth will appear without a ſea. 
Rev. xxi. 1. To which he adds the 


the warld was oviform which was 
true of that original earth, not only 
in reſpe& to its outward figure, 
but alſo to the inward compoſition 


preſented by the yolk of an egg, 
the exterior region of the earth by 
the thell, and the abyſs of water 
by the white that lies under the 


But 
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But among the many objections that 
will occur to a philoſophic reader 
againſt this hypotheſis, thoſe which re- 
gard his laws of gravitation ruin the 
whole contrivance: for if every thing 
ſubſided according to its ſpecific gra- 
vity, the earth being heavier than the 
water, muſt neceſſarily place itſelf nearer 
the center, and ſo leave the waters 


to cover the face of the whole orb. 


Nor does the ſcripture's account of 
the antidiluvian world leſs ma- 
nifeſtly contradict the truth of this 
ſcheme, which ſuppoſes the earth as 
to its external form to have been 
ſmooth, regular, uniform, and without 


mountains: for it is expreſsly ſaid, 
Gen. viii. 19, 20. That © the waters 


« prevailed exceedingly upon the earth, 


and all the high hills that were 
© under the whole heaven were co- 


« vered. Fifteen cubits upwards did 
© the waters prevail, and the moun- 
* tains were covered. 
theoriſt Mr. Whiſton not only ſhews a 
oreater regard to ſcripture, and has 
avoided many difficulties that were 
chargeable on the former, but pro- 


ceeds on more philoſophical principles. 


He firſt lays down this propoſition, 
that the Moſaic creation is not a nice 
and philoſophical account of the ori- 
gin of all things, but an hiſtorical 
and true repreſentation of the forma- 


tion of our ſingle earth, out of a con- 


fuſed chaos, and of the ſucceſſive and 
viſible changes thereof each day, till 
it became the habitation of mankind, 
which he proves from the firſt words 
of Moſes, In the beginning God 


* created the heaven and the earth,” 
which plainly imply that the creation 


of the univerſe out of nothing, which 
we uſually ſtile creation, was prece- 
daneous to the ſix day's work; the 
hiſtorian immediately deſcending 
thence to the chaos of our earth, to 
which he afterwards confines himſelf ; 
mentioning indeed the making of the 
ſun and other celeſtial bodies to ac- 
commodate his narrative to vulgar 


apprehenſion, and make it complete; 
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but chiefly to ſecure the Jews from the 
worſhip of the hoſt of heaven. He 


therefore ſuppoſes that the ſun, moon, 


and ftars were created before, and 
only made viſible and conſpicuous to 
the earth on the fourth day ; that the 


antient chaos, the origin of the earth, 


was the atmoſphere of a comet, 
which is no other than a planet un- 


formed, or in its primeval ſtate, placed 


in a very excentrical orbit: to ſupport 


which propoſition, he endeavours to 
ſnew, that the atmoſphere of a comet 
has thoſe ſeveral properties which are 
recorded of the antient chaos; that 


which can ſcarce otherwiſe be philo- 


it has ſuch peculiar properties beſides, 
as lay a rational foundation for ſome 
of thoſe phænomena of our earth, 


- 


ſophically explained; and that no 


other body or maſs of bodies now 
known, or ever heard of in the world, 
can ſtand in competition, or pretend 
to the ſame character. He proceeds 


and a year being one and the ſame 


to ſuppoſe that the ſix days of the 
c eation were equal to ſix years; a day 


thing before the fall of man, when the 
diurnal rotation of the earth about its 
axis, as he thinks, firſt began: which 


ſuppoſition agrees with the letter of 
Moſes, and the ſtile of ſcripture elſe- 


where, wherein a day often denotes a 
year, and allows a convenient {pace 


for the works of the creation, which 


appear to have been leiſurely, re- 


gular and gradual, without any pre- 


cipitancy or acceleration, by a mi- 


attempts to account for the formation 


of the earth, Which he thinks was net 
a mere reſult from any neceſſary laws 


of mechaniſm, independently on tte 


the peculiar care of God, wo net 


' raculous hand on every ouceaſion ; not 
to mention other arguments drawn 
from the peculiar characters of the 
ſtate of nature before the fall 
On theſe foundations Mr. Whiſton 


divine power, but the proper effect of 5 
the inter poſition, and all along under 


only created the matter of which tte 


univerſe, and particularly the eart}, 
5 5 
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CRE 


properties and powers, but interpoſed 


more particularly in the formation of 


the earth, by changing the courſe and 


orbit of the chaos into that of a pla- 
net; by immediately forming the 
feeds of all animals and vegetables; 


dy ordering every diſtinct day's work 
to be completed in its proper period, 
that every thing ſhould follow in its 
own order and place; and principally 
in the creation of our firſt parents. 
That at the time immediately preced- 
ing the fix day's creation, the face of 
the abyſs, or ſuperior regions of the 


chaos, were involved in a thick dark- 


neſs, agreeably to the nature of a 


comet, which is repreſented as con- 
taining a central, ſolid, hot body, 


of many hundred or thouſand miles in 
diameter; and beſides that, a vaſtly 
large, fluid, heterogeneous maſs, or 
congeries of bodies, in a very rare, ſe- 
parate, and expanded condition, whoſe 
diameter were ten or eleven times as 
large as that of the central ſolid, 
which is the atmoſphere or chaos it- 
ſelf. But on the change of the comet's 
orbit from a very eccentrical, to a 
moderately elliptical one, the com- 
mencing of the Moſaic creation, and 
the influence of the divine ſpirit, all 
things would begin to take their even 
places, and each ſpecies of bodies 
rank themſelves according to the law 
of ſpecific gravity. By which method 
the mals of deniſe fluids, which com- 
poſed one part of the intire chaos, 
being heavier than the maſſes of earth, 
and water and air, would fink down- 
wards with the greateſt velocity, and 
elevate thoſe maſſes incloſed amono 
them upwards, which muſt diſtinguiſh 
the chaos into two very different and 
diſtinct regions; the lower and larger 
whereof would be a collection of 
denſe and heavy fluids, or a vaſt abyſs 
immediately encompaſſing the central 
folid ; the higher and leſſer would be 
2 collection of earthy, watry, and 
airy parts, confuſedly mixed, and en- 


. R 
was to conſiſt, out of a non-exiſtent 
ate, and indued it with its ſeveral 


CRE 

compaſſing the ſaid abyſs ; and this 

he takes to be the ſtate of darkneſs, 
for the crouding together all theſe 
=_ corpuſcles which before roved 

about the immenſe rigions of the at- 

moſphere, muſt by conſequence ex- 

clude the rays of the ſun much more 

than before. ON TT 


Things being in this ſtate, Mr. Whiſ. 


ton proceeds to account more parti- 
cularly for the works of the creation 
as performed in fix ſucceſſive days: 
but as the reader may form a tole- 
rable idea of this theory, from what 


has been already ſaid, we ſhall only 


obſerve, that among many ingenious 
and probable ſolutions, there are ſome 


ſuppoſitions in it which have been 


thought too bold and precarious. 
Among other objections to this theory, 


Dr. Keil remarks, that the diurnal 


rotation of the earth not commence- 
ing, as our theoriſt ſuppoſes, till after 


the fall, till which time days and 


years were exactly the ſame, is a pa- 
radox; conſidering the prodigious cold 
that muſt be occaſioned by the total 
abſence of the ſun for one half of the 
year, and the intenſe heat that muſt 
enſue upon its continual ſhining upon 
it for the other, which immoderate 
degrees of heat and cold muft be 
pernicious to the antidiluvian plants 
and animals, unleſs their bodies were 
of a very different conſtitution from 
what they are now, Nor can there 
be any neceſſity to lengthen a day 
into a year, for the fake of a gradual 
and regular formation of things, with- 


out precipitance or acceleration, where 


an almighty agent is acknowledged to 
JJ TT Eee. 
'The atmoſphere of a comet could not, 
it is thought, have been the primitive 
chaos, being not an obſcure, but 2 
bright, pellucid fluid, which is a con- 
ſequence of the intenſe heat of the 
central ſolid; and becauſe the greateſt 
part of the bodies which compoſe the 
upper ſtratum of the earth, would 
have been vitrified on the comet's 
near approach to the ſun; and ©, 
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„ 
very improper for the formation of 
tie earth. 
that he is probably miſtaken as to 
the extent of the Moſaic creation ; 
it being pretty certain that the moon 


was formed at that time, or at leaſt 


placed in its orbit, and made to turn 
round the earth; for no comets have 
any ſecondary planets, ſo that ſome- 
thing more muſt be intended by 
Moſes than the bare rendering the 
moon viſible; and the word made 
being equally applied both to ſun 


and moon, it is ſuppoſed it ought 
in both places to be taken in the 


ſame, that is a literal ſenſe.  _ 
Thus much having been faid upon the 


theories of modern authors, in ac- 


counting for the creation of the 
world, we cannot diſmiſs this ſub- 
ject, without ſaying ſomething of a 
very late theory, by the celebrated 
naturaliſt M. Buffon of Paris. This 
Philoſopher, arguing from the ſphe- 
roidical figure of the earth, and the 


laws of hydroſtatics, ſuppoſes that 


the earth as well as the other planets, 


of the ſun, by the colliſion of co- 
mets, and conſequently when the 
earth aſſumed its form, it was in a 
ſtate of liquefaction by fire. Of 


this, ſays he, we will be the more 


eaſily convinced, when we conſider 
the nature of the matter contained 
in the body of the earth, the greateſt 
part of which, as ſand and clay, 
are vitrified or vitrifiable ſubſtances; 


and, on the other hand, when we 


reflect on the impoſſibility of the 


earth's being ever in a ſtate of fluidity 


produced by water; ſince there is 
infinitely more land than water; and 
beſides water has not the power of 
diſſolving ſand, ſtones and other ſub- 
ſtances, of which the earth is com- 
poſed. How far the inequalities in 
the face of the earth, the beds of 
rivers, lakes, &c. ſerve to confirm 
this hypotheſis may be ſeen in 
Hiſtoire Naturelle, Ic. tom. J. pub- 
likked in 1749. 4 


[923] CEE 
It has been dbjected alſo, 


On the other hand, Philo, Origen, 
St. Auſtin, Procopius, and ſome, mo- 
derns, maintain, that God not only 
created the earth but the whole world, 


by one only fiat, all at once, by a ſimul- 
taneous action and a ſimple act, with- 
out ſtaying for the term of ſix days; 
that the account Moſes gives of it, 
and the diſtribution of the works of _ 
the creator in ſix days, is not a ſuc- | 


ceſhon of time, but only a ſucceſſion 


of order and reaſon, propoſed only 
by way of accommodation to the 


comprehenſion ; of the people; and 


to give them a diſin& notion of 


the material creation, by diſtributin 

it into parts, and into a certain diſ- 
poſition or order. For ſome farther 
particulars relating to the creation, 


See the articles Heaven, EarTH, 


LIGHT, ADAM, EVE, ANIMAL, 


 CRESCENS, a man mentioned 
by St. Paul, (2 Tim. iv. 10.) con- 

cerning the places of whoſe preach- 
ings there are various opinions; ſome 
maintaining that he preached in 
are parts ſtruck off from the body 


Gaul ; ſome 1n Germany, and others 
in Galatia, in each of which coun- 


tries it is pretended he founded 
- churches. „„ fol be 1 
CREATE, an iſland in the Mediter- 
ranean, now called Candia. St. Paul 


made Titus, his dear diſciple, biſhop 


of Crete, charging him, in that epiſtſe 


which he wrote to him, to rebuke the 
people of this iſland ſeverely, and in 
ſtrong terms, to prevent their being 
fond of Jewiſh fables, human ordinan- 
ces, and the obſervances of the law: 
for as he adds, (chap. i. 12, 13.) the 
© Cretians, as one of their own pro- 
© phets (or poets) bears witneſs, are al- 
Ways liars, evil beaits, ſlow bellies.* 


This Cretian prophet whom the apoſtle 


| ſpeaks of, is thought to be Epimeni- 
des, a native of Crete, who ailerts this 


particular ſo much to the diſadvantage 


of his own countrymen, though St. 
Chryſoſtom, Theodoret, and many 
others, make Callimachus the author of 
this remark, Under the article Caya- 
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CRO 
ron, we have related the opinion 
which will have this to be the antient 


name of Crete, whence, in conſequence 


of that opinion, the Philiſtines muſt 
have come. See the article CayarTok: 
__ CRIMSON, one of the ſeven red 
colours of the dyers. Some think, that 
what is tranſlated crimſon in ſcripture, 


is the ſame with ſcarlet, though others 
believe it to be a Rr dye. In the 


Hebrew, it is called To/ahat Schaun, 


that is the bubble avorm, or the worm 


Sc hani, as if Schant were the proper name 


of this worm. In the Arabic it is called 


Kermes, or Karmes, whence comes the 


of this little worm to dye this colour. 
The kermes is a ſmall round ſhell, 


membranous, thin, ſmooth, and ſhin- 
ing, of a reddiſh brown colour, mixed 
with a whitiſh aſh- colour; about.a quar- 


ter of an inch diameter, generally di- 


vided into two equal cavities, the great- 
eſt of which is full of a vaſt number of 
little oval A very red, or vermilion; 
and the £1 
of liquor, which is red likewiſe. This 
| Hell grows upon a kind of green oak 
common in Paleftine, in Provence and 
Languedoc in France, and in ſome 
parts of Spain and elſewhere, growing 
only to the height of a ſhrub. They 
looſen theſe buds or ſhells from the 
Feaaves to which they are faſtened ; and 
the worms, of which they are full, come 
dut at the hole made by taking them 
from the leaf; they ſeparate theſe lit- 
tle animals from the ſhells with a ſieve, 
and put them together, by preſſing them 
ghtly, and making them into balls of 
the bigneſs of a pullet's egg. Linnæus 
maltes the kermes a ſpecies of coccus. 
"There is frequent mention of crimſon 
in ſeripture, as in 2 Chr. ii. 7, 14, and 
ii, 14, in Ha. i. 18, and in ſer. iv. 30. 
ClsSPUs, chief of the Jewiſh {yna- 
gogue at Corinth, who was converted 
and baptized by St. Paul, (Acts xviii. 
, and 1 Cor. i. 14.) about the year of 
% A Log 
CROCODILE, in zoology, a ſpe- 
TLies of lizard with a two-edged tail, 


r cavity is full of a kind 


[233449 


.. ND | 
and triangular feet, the fore ones hay. 
ing four, and the hinder five toes. See 
the article LIE ARD. Rk: 3 
This animal is the largeſt of the lizard 
kind, growin 
length, and about the thickneſs of a 
man's body. It is frequent in Ame- 
rica to the latitude of 33 degrees, an- 
ſwering nearly to the north of Africa, 


where they are always found in great 


numbers, particularly in the tiver Nile 
in Egypt. They generally lie hid a- 
mong the reeds and ruſhes, waiting 
quietly for the approach of men or 


animals, which they ſeize and drag in- 
word crimſon, becauſe they made uſe 


to the water, always taking this me- 
thod of drowning them firſt, that they 
may ſwallow them without trouble or 
refiſtance z its general food however is 
fiſh, but even theſe, as well as other 
animals, it is obliged to take by ſurprize, 
as it can in purfiait only run ftraight 


forward, the joints of the back-bone 


being very ſtiff, They lay a number 
of eggs, which are not larger than 
thoſe of a turkey ; theſe they depoſite 
in the ſand, on the edges of rivers, 
and never are at any pains to take care 
of them afterwards, the ſun's heat 
hatching the young ; and they are no 
ſooner out of the ſhell, than they in- 
ſtantly get into the water. In the colder 
countries, which they inhabit, they lie 
torpid all the winter in caverns, near 
the fides of rivers ; and in thoſe coun- 
tries the crocodile does not grow to its 
full dimenſions, in which caſe we call 
it an aligator. | HOY: | 
Job gives an admirable deſcription of 
the crocodile, under the name of Levi- 


| athan, as may be ſeen under that ar- 


ticle. In Leviticus xi. 29, there is 
taention of a kind of crocodile, in the 

| Hebrew called Choled, which the Sep- 
tuagint tranſlate Land-crocodile, as 
alſo does Le Clerc, and moſt other in- 
terpreters; but our tranſlators have 
rendered it tortoiſe. Ihe Egyptians 
paid divine honours to the crocodile. 


CkOss, a gibbet made with two 


pieces of wood, placed croſs- wiſe, whe- 
ther they croſs with right angles at the 


to twenty-five feet in 
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C RO 
top like a T, or in the middle of their 
length like an X. The croſs to which 
our Saviour was faſtened, and on which 
he died, was of the former kind; be- 
ing thus repreſented by old monu- 
ments, coins, and eroſſes; and St. 
Jerom compares it to a bird flying, a 
man ſwimming, or praying with his 
arms extended. 'The puniſhment of 


= rians, Egyptians, Perſtans, Africans, 
* Greeks, Romans, and Jews. Pharaoh's 
chief baker was beheaded according 
to Joſeph's prediction, and his carcaſs 
gaſterwards faſtened on a tree or croſs. 
Gen. X. 19. Haman prepared a tall 
gallows or croſs to hang Mordecai, 
dut was executed on it himſelf, Eſth. 
vit. 10. Joſhua _u 29) gave orders 
for hanging the king of Ai on a tree 
or croſs; and this puniſhment was ſo 
common among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, that it is needleſs to produce any 
proof or exa —S c 
The death of the croſs was the moſt 
dreadſul of all others, both for the 
ame and pain of it; and fo ſcanda- 
lous, that it was inflicted as the laſt 
mark of deteſtation upon the vileſt of 


bers and murderers, provided that they 


n- were ſlaves too: but otherwiſe, if they 
er were free, and had the privileges of 
lie the city of Rome, this was then thought 
ear a proſtitution of that honour, and too 
n- infamous a puniſhment for ſuch a one, 
its let his erimes be what they would. 
all The form. of a croſs being ſuch as has 
been already deſcribed, the body of 
the criminal was faſtened to the up- 
vi- right piece, by nailing the feet to it, 
ar- and on the other tranſverſe piece, ge- 
is nerally by nailing the hands on each 
the fide. Now becauſe theſe parts of the 
Sep- body, being the inſtruments of action 
, as and motion, are provided by nature 
r in- with a much greater quantity of nerves 
have tban others have occation for; and be- 
tians cauſe all ſenſation is performed by the 
le. _ contained in theſe nerves, it will 
follow, as Stanhope obſerves, that 
whe- wherever they abound, the ſenſe of 
it the | | . 
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the croſs was common among the Sy- of their crucifying men frequently 


people. It was the puniſhment of rob- 


delivered up to be crucified. Matt. 


he who was to be crucified, ſhould 
bear his own croſs to the place of exe- 


ed to bear it after him, and with him. 


CRO. 


pain muſt needs in proportion be more 1 
quick and tender. | | WM 
The Jews confeſs, that indeed they ' 
crucified people in their nation, but - 1 
deny that they inflited this puniſhment 1 i 
upon any one alive. They firſt put Ki 
them to death, and then faſtened them 1 
to the croſs, either by the hands or 1 
neck. But there are indiſputable proofs * 


alive. The worthippers of Baal-peor, | 
and the king of Ai, were hung up alive 
as were alſo the deſcendants of Saul, 8 
who were put into the hands of the i # 
Gibeonites. 2 Sam. xxi. 9. The law i 


ordained, that the perſons executed, 
ſhould not be left upon the tree after 


ſun-ſet, becauſe he that is hanged in 1 
this manner, is accurſed of God. Deut. | 1 
xxi. 22. The Jews believe, that the | | 
ſouls of thoſe who remain upon the q 


gibbet, and without burial, enjoy no 


peace, and receive no benefit from the | 10 
prayers of other people; but wander 0 4 
up and down till their bodies are bu- —_— 
ried, which agrees with the notions 4 
that the Greeks and Romans had of 1 
this matter, as may be ſeen in Hom. 1 
II. 4. and Virg. Ririd. 6. 184 
Before crucifixion, the criminal was ws 
generally ſcourged with cords : ſome- 1 
times little bones, or pieces of bones, 0 
were tied to theſe ſcourges, ſo that the 4 


condemned perſon might ſuffer more 5 
ſeverely. Our Saviour was cruelly i! 
ſcourged during his paſſion. Pilate 
having pronounced ſentence againſt 

him, ordered him to be ſcourged, and 
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cution. After this manner we find was 
our Saviour compelled to bear his own ti | 
croſs ; and as he ſunk under the bur- s 

den, Simon the Cyrenian was conſtrain- 


—— 


But whereas it is generally ſuppoſed, 
that our Lord bore the whole croſs, i. e. 
the long and tranſverſe part both, this 
ſeems to be a thing impoſſible, and 
therefore Lipũus (in his treatiſe. de Sup- 
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true light, when he tells us, that Jeſus 


only carried the tranſverſe beam, be- 


cauſe the long beam, or the body of 
the croſs, was either fixed in the ground 
before, or made ready to be ſet up as 
ſoon as the priſoner came ; and from 
hence he obſerves, that painters are 


very much miſtaken in their deſcrip- 
tion of our Saviour carrying the whole 
There were ſeveral ways of crucifying; 
ſometimes the criminal was faſtened 
with cords to a tree; ſometimes he 


was crucified with his head downwards. 


This way St. Peter choſe, out of re- 
ſpect to his maſter Jeſus Chriſt, not 
thinking himſeif worthy to be cruci- 


fied like him; though the common 
way of crucifying was, by faſtening the 


criminal with nails one through each 
hand, and one through both feet; or 
one through each of them; for this 
Was not always performed in the ſame 
manner; the antients ſometimes repre- 
ſenting Jeſus Chriſt crucified with four 
nails, and ſometimes with three. The 
criminal was fized to the croſs quite 


naked; and in all probability the Sa- 


viour of the world was not uſed with 
any greater tenderneſs than others up 


on whom this puniſhment was inflict- 


ed. The ſoldiers divided his cloaths 


among them, and caſt lots for his tu- 


nic, (Matt. xxvii. 35, and John xix. 
23, 24.) which is an under garment 
worn over the fleſh, like a ſhirt, But 
chriſtians, out of reſpect, and a prin- 
ciple of modeſty, generally repreſent 
Jeſus Chriſt covered as far as decency 
requires; but as Calmet juſtly obſerves, 
this does by no means prove the gene- 
ral practice to be ſuch, nor that they 
had this regard to jeſus Chriſt, whom 
they did not know, and whoſe deſign 


it v-as to load himſelf with the ſhame 
and puniſhment of our ſins. 


Several queſtions have been ſtarted con- 
cerning our Saviour's croſs. Some 
think it was made of four different 


pieces of wood, viz. cypreſs, cedar, 


ine aud box; others, of cypreſs, ce- 
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plicis erucis) has ſet the matter in a 
ſhe entered Solomon's palace, took no- 


told, would, at ſome time or other, be 


beam ſhould be buried in the very ſpot 
taken notice of by St. John v. 2, 3, 4. 


ters are of opinion, that Jeſus Chriſt 


wooden horſe, upon which the ſuffer- 


C RO 
dar, olive and palm. The author of 


| Hiſtoria Scholaftica, and others after 


him, tell, that the queen of Sheba, as 
tice of a beam in it, which, as ſhe fore- 
made uſe of in the execution of a man 
who ſhould cauſe the deſtruction of all 
Ifrael. Solomon, to prevent this miſ- 
fortune, ſay they, ordered that the 


where was the pool in the ſheep-market, 


At the time of our Saviour's paſſion, 
this piece of wood was diſcovered, and 
uſed in making the croſs. . Some ſay, 
the croſs was fifteen feet high, and the 
arms of it ſeven or eight feet long. 
Some think it was pulled down when 
our Saviour was to be faſtened to it, 
and afterwards ſet up again ; and our 
Saviour's body raiſed with it : but St. 
Auſtin, and the moſt learned interpre- 
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0 


9 


was nailed to the croſs as it ſtood al- MW 
ready erected. It is thought that tze 
top on which the title or ſentence of 1 1 
Chriſt's condemnation was faſtened, b 
was a piece of wood added afterwards, | 
with a board on which theſe words | 
were written, Feſus of Nazareth King | 7 
of the Jews, It has been the opinion | 
of ſome, that, below the crucified per- 
ſon's feet, there was a kind of toot- t. 
| ſtool, or piece of wood jutting out, . 


upon which his feet were laid and faſ- - 
tened; and there are many croſſes to I 


be ſeen made after this manner. It 1 


muſt be confeſſed, that without this, of 
the criminal could not continue long 2 
nailed to the croſs; the whole weight le 
of his body bearing upon his hands: SC 
others aſſert, that there are no marks P 


of this foot ſtool to be ſeen in the de- 
{criptions of the croſs, which the moſt 
antient Greek and Latin writers have 
left us. But they ſpeak of a kind ot 


ing perſon was, as it were, mounted, 
that 1o his hands might not be torn 
aſunder by the weight of his bod). 
This was a large peg, fixed about halt 

| | 0 way 
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way the croſs, as appears plain from 
' Juſtin, Irenæus, and Tertullian. 


ſame is alſo aſſerted by ſeveral able 


critics. FO 8 
The text of the goſpel (John xx. 25. 
and Luke xxiv. 39.) ſhews clearly, 


- 


that Jeſus Chriſt was faſtened to the 
croſs with nails. The Pſalmiſt (xxxii. 
17.) had, foretold long before, that 
they ſhould pierce his hands and his 
feet : but there are great diſputes con- 


cerning the, number of theſe nails. 


The Greeks repreſent our Saviour as 
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ſtantine's helmet. 


faſtened to the croſs with four nails, 


in which particular Gregory of Tours 


agrees with them, one at each hand 
and foot. Gregory of Tours adds, 
that the empreſs Helena had two of 
theſe nails put into the bit of a bridle, 
which her ſon Conſtantine made uſe 


of wheh he rode on horſeback; that 
ſhe threw another of them into the 
Adriatic ſea, to calm the violent agi- 


tations of it. Others tell us, that ſhe 


put another of theſe nails into Con- 


opinion, that our Saviour's hands and 


feet were pierced with three nails only, 
vi. one at each hand, and one through 
both his feet; and the cuſtom of the 
= Latins is rather for this laſt opinion. 


For the generality of the old crucifixes 
made in the Latin church have only 
three nails. Nonnus thinks that our 
Saviour's arms were beſides bound faſt 
to the croſs with chains; and St. Hilary 
ſpeaks of the cords wherewith he was 
tied to it. The nails, or rather parts 


of the nails, with which our Lord was 


pierced, are pretended to be ſhewn in 
ſeveral of the Romiſh churches. 
Sometimes, they who were faſtened 


upon the croſs, lived a good while in 
that condition. St. Andrew is believ- 


ed to have continued three days alive 
upon it. Euſebius ſpeaks of certain 
martyrs in Egypt, who were kept up- 
on the croſs till they were ſtarved to 
death, Pilate was amazed at Jeſus 
Chriſt's dying ſo ſoon; becauſe natu- 
rally he muſt have lived longer, (Mark 
e if it had not been in his power 
Vol.. I. 2585 | 


The 


known. 


But ſeveral are of 


L 337 ] . 
to have laid down his life, and to take 
it up again. The thighs of the two 
thieves, who were crucified together 

with our Saviour, were broken, in or- 


der to haſten their death, that their 
bodies might not remain upon the 


croſs on the Sabbath-day, 2 xix. 


31, 32, 33.) and to comply with the 


law of Moſes, which forbids the bodies 
to be left there after ſun- ſet. Deut. 
xxi. 22. But among other nations, 
they were ſuffered to remain upon the 
croſs a long time. Sometimes they 
were devoured alive by birds and 

beaſts of prey. Guards were appoint- 
ed to obſerve that none of their friends 

or relations ſhould take them do-un 
them, The ſtory of the 


and bury 
Epheſian m4tron, and the ſoldier who 


was ſet to guard the croſs, is very well | 
he Roman ſoldiers who had 


crucified Jeſus Chriſt and the two 


thieves, continued near the croſſes till 
the bodies were taken down and bu- 
The Hebrews do not pray for thoſe of 


their nation who are left hanging on 


the gibbet; or, at leaſt, they do not 


pray for them in public and in the ſy- 


nagogue, as is the practice for other 


dead perſons, during eleven months 


immediately after their deceaſe. Be- 
ſides, they did not permit the relations 
of the perſons executed, to place their 
kinſmen in the tombs belonging to 
their families, till their fleſh had been 
firſt conſumed in the public ſepulchres. 
It was perhaps for this reaſon, that 
Joſeph of Arimathea deſired leave from 
Pilate to lodge the body of Jefus in his 
cy tomb, that he might not be thrown _ 
into the public burying place appoint- 
ed for criminals. „% 
Our Saviour ſays often in the goſpel, 
that he who would be his diſciple, muſt 
take up his croſs and follow him; 
(Matt. xvi. 24.) that is, he muſt ſub- 
mit readily to whatever afflictions God 
lays upon him, or any ſufferings that 
befals him in the ſervice of God, even 
to death itſelf. Croſs is taken for the 


whole of Chriſt's ſufferings, from his 


2 birth 
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F 
pirth to his death ; but eſpecially . 


called enemies of the croſs of Chritt 
Phit 1 . 

CROWN is properly ale for a 
cap of ſtate worn on the heads of ſo- 
vertien princes, as a mark of regal 
dignity. In the remoteſt antiquity, the 
crown was only given to gods; and 


moſt authors agree, that the crown ori- 


i ginally was rather a religious than a 
civil ornament ; rather one of the pon- 

tificalia, than the regalia ; that it only 
became common to kings, as the an- 


tient kings were prieſis as well as prin- 


ces; aud | that the modern princes are 


entitled to it in their eccleſiaſtical ca- 


pacity, rather than their temporal. In 
ſcripture, there is frequent mention of 


crowns, and the ule of them ſeems to 


be very common among the Hebrews. 
The high. prieſt wore a crown which 
Was girt about his mitre, or the lower 
part of his bonnet, and was tied be- 
hind bis head; on the fore-part was a 
plate of gold, with theſe words en- 
graven on it, Holineſo to the Lord. Ex. 
Xxvili. 36. and xxix. 6. New- married 
men and women wore crowns upon 
their wedding day. Cant. iii. 11. 
ſpouſe invites her companions tb fee 
© king Solomon with the crown where- 

wich his mother crowned him in the 
day of his eſpouſals;' and alluding 

to this cuſtom it is ſaid, Ezek. Xvi. 12. 
That when God entered into a cove- 


nant with the Jewiſh nation, he put 


* a beautiful crown upon their head.” 
The lizit crowns were no more than a 
| bandelet, or head-band, drawn round 
the head, and tied behind, as we ſee 
zit ſtill repreſented on meduls: c. Afﬀ- 
terwards, they conſiſted of two bande- 
lets; by degrees they took branches of 
trees of divers kinds, &c. There was 
always a difference either in matter or 
form between the crowns of kings and 
great men, and thoſe of private per- 
| lons. The crown of kings was gene- 
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rally a white fillet bound about their 
upon the tree. Eph. it. 16. Heb. xii. 2. 


Falſe teachers who profeſſed the gbſer- i 
vation of the law of Moſes as neceflary 
to ſalvation, beſides faith in Chriſt, are 


jewels. That of the Jewiſh high-prieſt, 
Which is the moſt antient whereof we 


ſtowed on gods, kings, and princes, as 


ed 


too wore diadems among the Perſians. 


The 


tention to inſult him, he calling him- 


much diſputed, whether this crown 


CRO 


fofeheads, the extremities whereof be- 
ing tied behind the head, fell back 
on the netk. Sometimes, they were 
made of gold-tiflue, adorned with 


have any deſcription, was a fillet of 
gold placed upon the forehead, and 
tied with a ribbon of a hyacinth colour, 
or azure blue. The crown, mitre, and 
diadem, royal fillet, and tiara, are fre- 
quently confounded. Crowns were be- 


the principal mark of their dignity. 
David took the crown of the king of 
the Ammonites from off his head, and 
placed it on his own head : this crown 
weighed a talent of gold, and was 
moreover enriched with jewels. 2 Sam, 
xii. 30. and 1 Chr. xx. 2. The Ama- 
lekite, who valued himſelf upon kil- 
ling Saul, brought this prince's crown 
to David. 2 Sam. i. 10. The crown 
was placed upon the head of young 
king Joſiah, when he was preſented to 
the people, in order to be acknowledg- 

by them. 2 Chr, xx. 11. Baruch 
(vi. 9.) fays, that the idols of the Ba- 


. bylonians wore golden crowns. Queens 


King Ahaſuerus honouted Vaſliti with 
this mark of power ; and after he had 
divorced her, granted the fame favour 
20 Eſther. ii. 17 - 
Pilate's guard platted a crown af thorns, F 
and ſet it upon the head of ſeſus an 
Chriſt, (Matt. xxvii. 29.) with an in- 
felf king of the Jews. It is a matter 
was compoſed of the white-thorn, buck- 
thorn, the thorns of the barberry or | 
'gooſeberry, the ſea-ruſh, or the acacia, | 
all which have their ſeveral advocatcs. 
See THOR NW. * 
In a ſigurative ſenſe, a crown ſignif 1 
honour, ſplendor or dignity. Lam. . 
16. The crown is fallen from our 
© head ;* and the apoſtle Paul ſays olf pt 
the Philippians, (iv. 1.) that the) "i 
were his. joy and crown,” that 1% 

they : 


£ 
K 


they were his honour and glory, the 
great ornament of his miniſtry, by 
means whereof they had been convert- 
ed to Chriſt. Crown is alſo uſed for 
reward, becauſe conquerors in the 
games were crowned. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
© 'They do it to obtain a corruptible 
* erown, but we an incorfuptible.* As 
if he had ſaid, the wreſtlers, in thoſe 
games which are practiſed among you, 
contend, in order to obtain a wreath or 
garland of flowers, herbs, or leaves of 
laurel, olive, and the like: but we 
chriſtians ſtrive for an inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, reſerved in heaven for us. 
St. John, (Rev. xix. 12.) ſpeaking of 
Chriſt governing the affairs of his 
church, ſays, that on his head were 
many crowns;' denoting his abſolute 


ſovereignty and many triumphs. Cru- 


den's Concordance. 3 
: CRYSTAL, zpvrana®,, in natural 
5 hiſtory, the name of a very large claſs 
of foſſils; hard, pellucid, and naturally 
.- | colourleſs; of regularly angular figures; 
h þ + compoſed of ſimple not filamentous 
7 4 plates; not flexible, nor elaſtic, giving 


ns fire with ſteel; not fermenting with 
3. acid menſtrua, and calcining in a ſtrong 


th | fre. The orders of pure cryſtal are 
lad three: the firſt is perfect columnar 


our e ee EE”, 
poſed of eighteen planes, in an hex- 


-ns, angular column, terminated by an hex- 


eſus angular pyramid at each end; the ſe- 
in⸗cond order is that of perfect cryſtals 


5 * 1 b A < 
im- with double pyramids, without a co- * 
atter lumn, compoſed either of twelve or 


own lixteen planes, in two hexangular py- 
without the intervention of any co- 
lumn; the third order is that of im- 
« perfect cryſtals with ſingle pyramids, 


ynahies in an hexangular or pentangular co- 
An. v. lumn, affixed irregularly at one end to 
m our ſome ſolid body, and terminated at the 
ſays o ther by an hexangular or pentangular 
« they ſ|@Pyramad,— 


hat ib Theſe are all the general forms into 


the) j hich cryſtal, when pure, is found con- 


cryſtals, with double pyramids, com- 


compoſed either of twelve or ten planes, 


CUB 


TW] - 


creted : but under theſe there are al- 
moſt infinite varieties in the number of 
angles, and the length, thickneſs, and 


other accidents of the columns and py- 
ramids. When cryſtal is blended with 
metalline particles, at the time of its 
formation, it aſſumes a variety of figures 
wholly different from theſe, conſtitut- 
ing a fourth order, under the name of 


metalline cryſtals : when that metal is 


lead, the cryſtal aſſumes the form of a 


cube ; when it 1s tin, of a quadrilate- 


ral pyramid, with a broad baſe ; when 


iron, the cryſtal is found concreted in 


rhomboidal cryſtals. Hill's Hiſt. of 


Foffils. „„ 
Job, (xxviii.17.) ſpeaking of the excel- 


lency of wiſdom, ſays, the gold and 
the cryſtal cannot equal it; and 
Ezekiel, (1.22.) in his viſion of the four 


cherubims, ſays, © and the likeneſs of 


the firmament upon the heads of the 
living creature, was as the colour of 
© the terrible cryſtal ſtretched over their 

heads above.“ St. John, in the Re- 


velations, makes mention of cryſtal 


more than once; thus (chap. iv. 6.) 


in the viſion of a throne, he ſays, * and 
© before the throne there was a ſea of 
« glaſs, like unto cryſtal. In deſerib- 


ing the new Jeruſalem, (xx1. 11.) he 


ſays, * And her light was like unto a 


« ſtone moſt precious, even like a jaſ- 
« per-ſtone, clear as cryſtal; and 
(xxii. 1.) he ſays, And he ſhewed 
me a pure river of water of life, clear 
as cryſtal, proceeding out of the 


© throne of God and of the lamb.? 


mon cubit, or the cubit of a man, con- 
taining a foot and a half, or half a 


yard: as in Deut. iii. 11. where the 
bed of Og is faid to have been nine 
cubitz long, and four cubits broad, af- 
ter the cubits of a man. There is like- 


wiſe a ſacred cubit, which is a full 


yard, and contains two common cubits, 


according toCapellus and ſeveralothers. 
'There is mention made of both 2 
5 — 


— 


CUBTT, in the menſuration of the 
antients, is the diſtance from the elbow- 
bending inwards to the extremity of the 
middle finger; this is called the com- 
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common cubit by 


c uc 


2 Chr. iii. 15. In the former, the two 
columns of braſs which were in Solo- 
mon's temple, are ſaid to be eighteen 
cubits high, and in the Chronicles, 


thirty- five cubits, which is double che 


other. Villalpandus, and our learned 
countryman Pr. Arbuthnot, from Eze- 
kiel xliii. 13. where it is ſaid, © Theſe 


Aare the meaſures of the altar, after 
© the cubits ; the cubit is a cubit and 


an hand- breath,“ will have it, that 
the ſacred cubit was longer than the 
a hand- breath, or 


three inches. And F. Calmet is per- 


ſuaded, notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, 
that there was but one ſort of cubit 


among the Hebrews, from the time of 
their going out of Egypt, to the Baby- 
loniſh captivity ; that this was the 
Egyptian cubit, and that it is only ſince 


the Jews returned from their captivity, 
that the ſcripture has taken notice of 


two ſorts of meaſures, to diſtinguiſh 
the old Hebrew cubit from the Baby- 


lonian, which the captives were uſed 
to, during their abode on the other 
Hide of the Euphrates. As to the paſ- 


ſages of ſcripture, whence the diſtinc- 


tion of cubits has been made, he thinks 
they may be eaſily reconciled without 


having recourſe to any ſuch diſtinction, 
as may be ſeen from the commentators. 

_ CUCKOW, in ornithology, a ge- 
nus of birds, the characters of which are 


_ theſe: the beak is ſmooth, the noſtrils. 
a little prominent, the tongue entire, 
and of a ſagittated figure ; the toes are 


four, and they ſtand two before and 
two behind. The common cuckow is 


a bird of conſiderable beauty, which 
breeds with us, but does not remain 
all the year. Its head, neck, and back, 
are of a hoary colour, with ſome dark 
grey feathers; the wings are of a 


browniſh black, the throat of an un- 
dulated fleſn- colour, and the belly 
1 his is the colour of the fe- 
male, from which the male differs in 
ſome particulars. The ſize of the fe- 


male is ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
ſpatrow-hawk. This bird was deolar- 
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ſorts of cubits in 1 Kings vii. 14. and 


CUM 
ed unclean by the law of Moſes. Lev. 
X1. 16. and Deut. XIV. 15. 
CUCUMBER, in the Linnzan ſyſ- 
tem of botany, a genus of the monoecia- 
ſyngeneſia claſs of plants; the calyx 


of the male-flower is divided into five 
ſegments ; the corolla is formed of a 


ſingle petal, and divided into five feg- 
ments alſo ; the ſtamina are three ; ch 


is fleſhy like an apple, containing three 


cells; the ſeeds are numerous, com- 
preſſed, ovato-acute, and placed in a 


double row. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


The children of Iſrael, having loathed 


the manna, and luſted in the wilder- 
neſs after the Egyptian fare, ſaid weep- 
ing, We remember the fiſh which 


* we did eat in Egypt freely, the cu- 


© cumbers, and the melons, and the 


© leeks, and the onions, and the garlic.” 
Numb. xi. 5. And Iſaiah (i. 8.) fays, 
Ihe daughter of Zion is left as a cot- 
* tage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a 
garden of cucumbers, as a beſieged 
En... F 
CUMMIN, in botany, a genus of 
the pentandria-digynia claſs of plants, 
the general involucrum of which 1s 
compoſed of four leaves, longer than 
the umbel ; they are ſometimes entire 
and ſometimes trifid ; the partial invo- 
lucrum is ſimilar ; the general corolla 
is uniform ; the ſingle flowers conſiſt 
cach of five inflexo-emarginated, and 
ſomewhat unequal petals ; the ſtamina 
are hve ſimple filaments ; the antheræ 
are ſimple ; the germen 1s oval, larger 
than the flower, and ſtands under its 
cup; the «yles are two and very ſmall; 
the ſtigmata are ſimple; the fruit is 
naked, of an oval figure, and ſtriated; 
the ſeeds are two, of an oval figure, 
convex and ſtriated; on one ſide 
ſmocth, and plain on the other. Jeſus 
Chriſt tells the Scribes and Phariſecs, 
that they are very careful to pay tythes 
of mint, aniſe and cummin, but ne— 
gle& good works and the more 9 
3 | dla 


* 
calyx of the female- flower is divided 

into five parts; the corolla is formed 
of a ſingle petal, and divided into five 
ſegments; the piſtil is trifid, the fruit 
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tial practices of God's law, Matt. xxiii. 


23. -Ifaiah (xxviii. 25.) ſays, that the 
ploughman opens and breaks the clods 


and the cummin, and threſhes it not 
with large flails and cart-wheels, but 
with rods only. . 5 
Cp. This word is taken in ſcrip- 
ture in a proper and in a figurative 
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common cup, which people drink out 


xl. 13. Ina figurative ſenſe, it is taken, 
1. For the wine in the cup, as in 1 Cor. 
xi. 27. 2. For thoſe ſufferings and af- 
flictions which God ſends upon a per- 
ſon or people. To drink of this cup, 


ſufferings. Iſ. li. 17. Stand up, O 
« Jeruſalem, which has drunk at the 
hand of the Lord the cup of his fury.” 
And Pſal. lxxv. 8. In the hand of 
© the Lord there is a cup, the dregs 
© thereof all the wicked of the earth 
© ſhall wring them out, and drink 


FF 


Fi ges God is compared to the maſter of 
a feaſt, who then uſed to diſtribute por- 


tions of meats and drinks to the ſeve- 


ral gueſts as he thought fit. Our Sa- 
© viour prays, Matt. xxvi. 39. © Let this 
\ © © cuppals from me. Let me be freed 
e from theſe ſufferings both in my ſoul 


» F and body. And he tells his diſciples, 


a ©: Matt. xx, 23, that they ſhould in- 


+ | © deed drink of his cup,” i. e. They 


d ſhould taſte of inward afflictions and 


aa deſertions, and have their ſhare of out- 
| ward ſufferings for the goſpel as well 


er as himſelf. 3. The cup is taken for 
is God's bleſſings and favours. Pal. 
is Babylon is called a golden cup, (Jer. 
d; li. 7.) becauſe of her great riches and 
wwe, plenty. And it is ſaid of the woman 
fide | arrayed in purple, or of the Antichriſ- 
efus {© fan church, that © ſhe had a golden 
wes, | © cup in her hand.“ Rev. Xvii. 4. 


7 to allure people to idolatry ; particu- 
E larly by ſenſuality, luxury, and afflu- 


8 TY 
_ ence. © I will take the cup of ſalva- 


of the ground, then ſows the fitches 


ſenſe. In a proper ſenſe, it ſignifies a 


” of at meals, as that mentioned Geneſis 


ſignifies to undergo and endure thoſe. 


* them.” In theſe and the like paſſa- 


© Which may denote the enticing means 
and ſpecious pretences which the uſes. 
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« tion:? Pſal. cxvi. 13, that is, I will 
offer the ſacrifice of thankſgiving unto 
God. It is a phraſe taken from the 
common practice of the Jews in their 


thanks-offering, in which a feaſt was 
made of the remainder of their ſacri- 
ices ; and the offerers, together with 
the prieſts, did eat and drink before 
the Lord; and among other rites, the 
1 a cup of wine 
in his hand, and ſolemnly bleſſed God 
for it, and for the mercies which were 
then acknowledged, and then gave it 
to all the gueſts, of which every one 
did drink in his turn. 1 Chr. xvi. 2, 3. 
To which cuſtom it is ſuppoſed our 


maſter of the feaſt too 


bleſſed Lord alludes in the inſtitution 


of the cup, which alſo is called the 


cup of bleſſing.” 1 Cor. x. 16. 
Joſeph's cup, mentioned in the ſcrip- 


ture, (Gen. xliv. 5.) which was con- 
cealed in Benjamin's ſack, the younger 
brother of this patriarch, is the ſubject 
of many different conjectures founded 


on the words of Joſeph's officer. Is 
© not this the cup in which my Lord 
* drinketh ? and whereby he divineth?? 


Some queſtion whether Joſeph did 


indeed make uſe of this cup, in fore- 


telling what was to come, whether his 
people believed fo, or whether this 
was {aid by them according to the com 


mon opinion of the Egyptians, who 


held Joſeph for a great magician ; or 
whether they ſaid ſo, to intimidate o- 
ſeph's brethren, making them believe 
that Joſeph, whom as yet they knew 


not to be their brother, was a man 


very expert in the art of divination, _ 
and had diſcovered the theft which 
they had committed, by virtue of this 


art. All theſe ſeveral opinions have 
their defenders. It is certain, that the 


antients had a fort of divination by 


cups. Julius Serenus tells us, that the 


method of divining by the cup among 
the Aſſyrians, Chaldzans, and Egyp- 


tians, was to fill it firſt with water, 


then to throw into it thin plates of 


gold and ſilver, together with precious 


ſtones, whereon were engraven certain 


—— — 
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CUR 
characters; and after that the perſons, 
who came to conſult the oracle, uſed 
certain forms of incantation; and ſo 
calling upon the dzmon, were wont 
to receive their anſwers ſeveral ways. 
Sometimes, by articulate ſounds ; ſome- 
times, by the characters which were 

in the cup riſing upon the ſurface of 


the water, and by their arrangement, 
forming the anſwer; and many times 


by the viſible appearance of the perſons 
_ themſelves, about whom the oracle 
was conſulted. Cornelius Aprippa tells 
us likewiſe, that the manner of ſome 


was, to pour melted wax into the cup, 
 Wherein was water, which wax would 


range itſelf in order, and ſo form an- 
ſwers according to the queſtions pro- 

oſed. Hence, however, it cannot be 
pretended to be proven that Joſeph 
made ; ſe of his cup in divinations. He 
was certainly very ſkilful in the ſci- 
ence of fortelling things to come; 
but, as Calmet obſerves, this know- 
| ledge was not acquired; it was no 


curious or diabolical art, but ſome ſu- 
pernatural faculty which God had com- 


municated to him, whereby he pro- 
cured that high conſideration he was 
in throughout Egypt. It is not im- 


think him to be truly a magician, and 
might have ſpoken of him according 
to this prejudice : but it does not fol- 
low that he made uſe of a cup in di- 
vining. The Hebrew text of Gene- 
nis will bear another conſtruction. Is 


not this the cup wherein my Lord 


«© drinks, and ſearches for ſo carefully ?? 


or. Is not this the cup wherein my 
1 Lord drinks, and by which he has 


tried you ?? He will try whether you 
are as acknowledging as you ought to 
be for the particular favours he hath 
mewn you. This cup will ſerve to 


give a proof of their 1ngratitude and 


_ Infidelity. 
CURSE. To curſe ſigniſies to im- 
precate, to call down miſchief upon, 
or to wiſh evil to any one; Noah 
curſed his grandſon Canaan, (Gen. 


[1342] 


ix. 25.) © curſed be Canaan, i. Þ 


- Probable that the Egyptians, and per- 
. ſome of his own people, might 


CUR 


may he be hateful to God, abhorred 
by men, and miſerable in his perſon 


and poſterity. Jacob curſed the fury of 


his two ſons Simeon and Levi, who maſ- 


ſacred the Shechemites, and plundered 
their city. Id. xlix. 7. Moſes enjoins 
the people of Iſrael to denounce curſes 


againſt the violaters of the law. Deut. 
xxvii. 15, 16, &c. And Joſhua (vi. 


26.) curſed him who ſhould undertake 
to build Jericho. Theſe curſes were 
either ordained by God himſelf, and 


pronounced by men abounding with 
the ſpirit, or were predictions of what 


evil ſhould happen to a perſon or 


people, uttered in the terms of im- 
precations, which had their accom- 


pliſhment. They were not the effects 


of paſſion, impatience or revenge, and 
therefore were not ſuch as God con- 
demns in his law and in his word. 
For example, he ordains that no one 
ſhall preſume to curſe his father or 


his mother upon pain of death. Ex. 


xxi. 17. He ſhall not wiſh any miſ- 
chief to befal them, nor uſe any kind 


of malicious reviling ſpeeches, which 


argue a contempt of his parents. He 
ordains that no one curſe the prince 


of his people. id. xii. 28. Or one 


that 1s deaf. Lev. xix. 14. In the 
goſpel our Saviour pronounces thoſe 
of his diſciples to be bleſſed, who are 
loaded with curſes, and requires them 
to bleſs thoſe that curſe them, to ren- 
der bleſſing for curſing. Matt. v. 11, 
Luke vi. 23, and Rom. xii. 14. 

For the ceremony of pronouncing the 
bleſſings and curſings from mount 
Ebal and Gerizim, ſee the article 
EBaL. e VV 

God, from the beginning, denounced 
his curſe againſt the ſerpent, and 
againſt the earth, which thenceforth 


was to produce briers and thorns : it 


ſhould produce both fewer and worſe 
fruits, and that with more trouble of 
men's minds, and labour of their 
bodies. Gen. ili. 14; 17. He curſcd 
Cain alio who had imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his bro. 
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| has Abel, 


' voted to deſtrution, caſt out from 


imprecations; impotent, 
leſs deſires; they carry their effects 
with them, and are attended with all 


_ we are ignorant. 


Hebrews uſe the .ch 


„„ US 
id. iv. 11. He was de- 


God's preſence, and the communion 
of the church, and the ſociety of his 
kindred and acquaintance, and wan- 
dered from one country to ano- 
ther, by reaſon of the trouble and 


perplexity of his conſcience. The 


divine maledictions are not merely 
and faith- 


the miſeries denounced by God. 
_ CUSH, the eldeſt ſon of Ham, 


and father of Nimrod; the other ſons 


of Cuſh were Seba, Havilah, Sabtah, 


 Raamah and Sabtecha. Gen. x. 6—8. 
Though we know of no other per- 
ſon in ſcripture that is called by this 


name, yet there are ſeveral countries 


that are called by it; whether the 
ſame man may have dwelt in them 
all at different times, or that there 


were ſome other men of this name, 


antient and modern, generally tranſ- 


late Cuſh, Ethiopia: but there are 
many paſſages wherein thus tranſlation 


cannot take place. 


Cuſh is the name of the country 
watered by the Araxes, 
in tranſlating the ſituation of. Eden, 


They who 


have made Cuſh Ethiopia, made way 


for that unwarrantable opinion which 


Joſephus and ſeveral others have en- 


| tertained of the river Gihon's being 


1 the. Nile. 


In this place (Gen. il. 13. ) 
the LXX tranſlation renders the 
word Cuſh, by the name of Ethiopia, 


and in this miſtake is not only here 


HEE followed by our Engliſh verſion, but 


in the ſame. particular, in ſeveral other 
places. See the Articles Epzx, G1- 
Hon, Pisos, &c. 

Cuth is the ſame as Cuſh. The Chal- 
dees generally put the tau where the 
they ſay cuth, 
inſtead of cuſp, Sec CUTH, 

But Ethiopia is frequently in the He- 
brew called Cuſh ; and Joſephus ſays, 
that they called themſclves by this 
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The Vulgate, Sep- 
tuagint, and other interpreters, both 


C Us 
name, and that the fame name was 
given them by all Aſia. St. Jerom tells 
us, that the Hebrews call the Ethio- 
pians by the ſame name, and the Sep- 


tuagint give them no other. Jeremiah 
(xiu. 23.) © ſays, Can the Cuſhæan, or 

Ethiopian, change his colo ur.“ In Eze- 
kiel (xxix. 10.) the Lord threatens to 


reduce, Egypt to a deſart, from the 
tower of Syene even unto the border 


* of Cuſh, or Ethiopia; and in Iſaiah, 
(xi. 11.) he ſays, he will recover the : 
* remnant of his people, which ſhall 
be left from Afyria, and from 
Pathros, and 


Egypt, and from 
from Cuſh.' All theſe marks agree 


with Ethiopia properly ſo called, 


which lies to the ſouth of Egypt. 
Bochart has ſhown very clearly 
that there was a country called the 


land of Cuſh in Arabia Petræa, bor- 


dering upon Egypt; that this country 


extended itſelf principally upon the 8 
eaſtern ſhore of the Red-Sea, and, at 
its extremity, to the point of this ſea, 


inclining towards Egypt and Paleſtine. 


The proofs of his opinion are theſe : 


Zipporah the wife of Moſes, who was 
of Midian, is called a Cuihite, or 
Ethiopian, by Moſes. Numb. xii. 1. 


Now Midian, as Joſephus, Ptolemy, 
and St. Jerom all agree, lay upon the 
Red-Sea, to the eaſtward of it, in 
Cuſh was therefore in the 


Arabia. 
ſame country. Habakkuk (iii. 7.) 
mentions the land of Cuſh, or Cuſhan, 


as ſynonymous with that of Midian. 
_* I ſaw the tents of Cuſhan in afflic- 
tion, and the curtains of the. land 
of Midian did tremble.” 
19.) ſpeaks of the topaz of Cuſn; 
and the topaz (according to our au- 
thor) is to be found only in an ifland 


of the Red-Sea, near the country we 


are ſpeaking of. Iſaiah (xviii. 1.) and 
Zephaniah (iii. 10.) deſcribe Egypt as 
ſituated beyond the rivers of Cuſh, 


which cannot be underſtood of the 
rivers of Ethiopia. King Tirhakah, 
who marched to attack Sennacherib, 


and Zerah (2 Kings xix. 9.) who, at 


another time, made an irruption upon 
2 L | the 


Job (xxviii. 


upon Egypt an 


8 


were both kings of the country which 
' we have been ſpeaking of, bordering 
Paleſtine, as all the 
circumſtances of the hiſtory demon- 
ſtrate. Thus there are three countries 
of the name of Cuſh, deſcribed in 
 fcripture, and all confounded by in- 
_ terpreters under the general name of 

Ethiopia. 1 
Cs f brought David news of the 
defeat and death of Abſalom. 2 Sam. 
n 21. - F IT: 
This was alſo the name of the father 
of Shelamiah. Jer. xxxvi. 14. And 
likewiſe of the father of the prophet 
JJ a 
CCT, or CurHAR, a province 
of Aſſyria, which, as ſome ſay, lies 
upon the Araxes, and is the ſame with 


Cuſh : but others take it to be ſame 


with the country which the Greeks 
call Suſiana, and which to this very 
day, ſays Dr. Wells, is by the inha- 
bitants called Chuſeſtan. F. Calmet 
is of opinion that Cuthah and Scytha 

are the ſame place, and that the Cu- 
thites who were removed into Samaria 
by Salmaneſer (2 Kings xvii. 24.) 
came from Cuſh or Cuth, mentioned 
in Gen. ii. 13. See the article Cusn. 
The Cuthites worſhipped the idol Ner- 
gal. id. ibid. 30. Theſe people were 
tranſplanted into Samaria in the room 


of the Iſraelites, who before inhabited 


it. Calmet is of opinion, that the 
came from the land of Cuſh, or Cu- 
thah upon the Araxes; and that their 
Frſt ſettlement was in the cities of the 
Medes, ſubdued by Salmaneſer and 
the kings of Syria his predeceſſors; 
and that the Iſraelites were removed 
to theſe places where the Cuthites 


came. The ſcripture obſerves, that 


the Cuthites, upon their arrival in 
this new country, (id. 15. 17—24, 
compared with xviii. 34, and xvii. 6. 
and xviii. 11. and xix. 12. 16.) con- 


tinued to worſhip the gods formerly 


adored by them beyond the Euphrates. 
The Lord, provoked by their ſins, ſent 
lons among them, (7d. xvii. 25, &c.) 
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1 . 
the land of Judah (2 Chr. xiv. 9.) which deſtroyed them. The news 


being carried to Eſarhaddon king 
of Aſſyria, who ſucceeded Sennacherib, 


that the Cuſhites who had been ſent 


into Samaria were ignorant of the 
way wherein the God of this ny 


required to be worſhipped, for which 


reaſon he had ſent lions againſt them, 


which devoured them, the king ap- 
pointed an Iſraelitiſn 
thither, and inſtruct them in that ſort 
of worſhip which was well pleaſing 
unto God. This prieſt upon his ar- 

rival ſettled at Bethel, and began to 
teach the Cuthites the religion of the 
Hebrews. But theſe people thought 


rieſt to go 


they might reconcile their old ſuper- 


ſtition with the worſhip of the true 
God. They therefore framed parti- 


cular gods for themſelves, which they 
placed in the ſeveral cities where they 
dwelt. 33 es £45 
The Cuthites then worſhipped both 


the Lord and their falſe gods together, 
and choſe the loweſt of the people to 
make prieſts of them in the high places; 
and they continued this practice for a 
long time. But afterwards they forſook 
the worſhip of idols, and adhered only 
to the law of Moſes as the Samaritans 


who are deſcended from the Cuthites 
do at this day. Fe 
count of the Cuthites, ſee the article 
SAMARIT ANS. N 


CYAMAN, a place ſituated oppo- 


y ſite to Eſdraelon, Judith vi. 3 

CVAXAREs, the name of two 
kings of the Medes, the firſt whereof 
was the ſon of Phraortes, and was 


ſucceeded by Aſtyages, otherwiſe called 


Ahaſuerus, who was ſucceeded by = 
Cyaxares the ſecond, known in ſcrip- 
ture by the name of Darius the Mede, 


See DARIus. | 


_ CYPRESS, Cupreſſus, in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem of botany, a genus of the 
monoecia monadelphia claſs of plants, 


having no corolla; the calyx of the 


male flowers is a ſquamma of an amen- 
tum; the artheræ, being four in num- 


ber, are ſeſſile, and have no filaments. 
In the female flowers, the calyx con- 


tains 


For a further ac- 
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breadth ſixty. 


nians. 


cYP 


bilus. It has no corolla ; there are 


| hollowed points in the place of ſtyles : 


there is no pericarpium ; the fruit is a 


ſubgloboſe cone, ſhut up, opening with 
roundiſh and 
der which is contained the ſeed, be- 
ing an angular, acuminated, ſmall 


pointed ſquammas, un- 


nut. Linn. Gen. Plant. 


The Romans looked upon the cypreſs 


as à fatal tree, and made uſe of it at 


funerals, and in mournful ceremonies. 
The wood of the cypreſs tree is always 


green, very heavy, of a good ſmell, 


and never rots, or is worm-eaten. 
This tree is mentioned in Iſaiah (xliv. 

14.) as a tree of great ſtrength, height, 
and beauty among the cedar and the 


oak: 4 He heweth him down cedars, 


and taketh the cypreſs and the oak, 


* which he ſtrengtheneth for himſelf 


among the trees of the foreſt,” &c. 


CYPRUS, a famous ifland in the 


| Mediterranean-Sea, ſituated between 
Cilicia and Syria, Wells will have it 
to be diſtant from the main land of 


Syria about one hundred miles, and 


about ſixty from Cilicia ; to be ex- 
tended in length from eaſt to weſt. 


about two hundred miles, and in 
The antients were of 
opinion, that it took its name from 


the cypreſs tree, which grows there 
in great abundance. They celebrate 


it much for its fertility, as being ſuf- 


 ficiently provided with all things within 


itſelf, for which reaſon, they call it 
the rich and happy iflaud ; but ſo in- 


famous was 1t for luxury and all kinds 


of debauchery, that it gave the name 
Cypris, or Cypria, to Venus, who 


was the chief goddeſs of it in the 
times of heatheniſm, when they uſed 


to conſecrate their women to whore- 
dom, and by a law compel them to 
lie with ſtrangers, as did the Babylo- 


bas departed from Antioch, imbarked 


Nat Seleucia, and landed in the iſle 


of Cyprus. Acts xiii. 4, 5, 6, &C. 


While they continued at Salamis, 


they preached Jeſus Chriſt in the 
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tains two, and is a ſquamma of a ſtro- Jewiſh ſynagogues ; and from thence 


The apoſtles Paul and Barna- 


CYR 


they went and viſited all the cities in 
the iſland, preaching the goſpel every 


where. At Paphos, they met with 
the pretended prophet Bar-Jeſus, whom 
St. Paul ſtruck with blindneſs, as re- 


lated already under the article Bax- 


JEsus. ** 
Some time after this, St. Barnabas 
went again into this iſland, in com- 


pany with John ſirnamed Mark. Acts 
xx. 39. He is conſidered as the prin- 


cipal apoſtle, and firſt biſnop of this 


iſland, where it is ſaid he ſuffered 
martyrdom, as we have taken notice 


of under the article BAR N ABAS. 
CYRENE, a city of Libya in Afri- 


ca, which, as it was the principal city 
of that province, ſometimes gave it 
the name of Cyreniaca, which by St. 


Luke (Acts ii. 10.) is paraphraſtically 


called Libya about Cyrene. This was 
a city of great note, and one of ſuch 
power as to contend with Carthage 
for ſome pre-eminences. This city 
is famous in profane writers, for be- 


ing the birth-place of Eratoſthenes the 


mathematician, and Callimachus the 
poet; and in holy writ, as being the 
birthplace of Simon, whom the Jews 

.compelled to bear our Saviour's croſs. 


Matt. xxvii. 32, and Luke xxiii. 26. 
There were a great many Jews in 


Cyrene, and great numbers of them ; 
_ embraced the chriſtian religion: (Acts 


xi. 20, and xiii. (but others oppoſed it 7 


with much obſtinacy. Among the 


- moſt inveterate enemies of the chri- 
ſtian religion, St. Luke reckons thoſe 

of this province who had a ſynagogue _ 
at Jeruſalem, and excited the people 


againſt St. Stephen, _ 


"CYRUS, the ſon of Cambyſes the 
Perſian, and Mandane the daughter 
of Aſtyages king of the Medes. The 


two chief hiſtorians, who have wrote 
the life of Cyrus, are Herodotus and 
Xenophon ; but their accounts of him 
are different, in as much as the latter 


makes his father a king of Perfia, and 
the former, a meaner man. The ac- 

count of Heredotus, as Dr. Prideaux 
= obſerves, _ 
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defeat and death of Abſalom. 2 Sam. 
J 5 
This was alſo the name of the father 
of Shelamiah. Jer. xxxvi. 14. And 
| likewiſe of the father of the prophet 
- Zephaniah: Lt. 2 - 
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CUT 


were both kings of the country which 
wie have been ſpeaking of, bordering 

upon E. 
- circumſtances of the hiſtory demon- 
Thus there are three countries 
of the name of Cuſh, deſcribed in 
ſcripture, and all confounded by in- 
terpreters under the general name of 


pypt and Paleſtine, as all the 


ſtrate. 


Ethiopia. e 
CUSHE brought David news of the 


CUTH, or CuTHan, a province 


of Aſſyria, which, as ſome ſay, lies 


upon the Araxes, and is the ſame with 


Cuſh: but others take it to be ſame 
with the country which the Greeks 
call Suſiana, and which to this very 
day, ſays Dr. Wells, is by the inha- 
bitants called Chuſeſtan. F. Calmet 
is of opinion that Cuthah and Scytha 
are the ſame place, and that the Cu- 


thites who were removed into Samaria 


by Salmaneſer (2 Kings xvii. 24.) 
came from Cuſh or Cuth, mentioned 


in Gen. ii. 13. See the article Cus k. 


The Cuthites worſhipped the idol Ner- 
gal. id. ibid. 30. Theſe people were 


tranſplanted into Samaria in the room 


it. Calmet is of opinion, that they 


came from the land of Cuſh, or Cu- 


thah upon the Araxes; and that their 
firſt ſettlement was in the cities of the 
Medes, ſubdued by Salmaneſer and 


the kings of Syria his predeceſſors; 


and that the Iſraelites were removed 


to theſe places where the Cuthites 
The ſcripture obſerves, that 


came. 
the Cuthites, upon their arrival in 


this new country, (id. 10. 17—24, 
compared with xviu. 34, and xvii. 6. 


and xviii. 11. and xix. 12. 16.) con- 
tinued to worſhip the gods formerly 
adored by them beyond the Euphrates. 
The Lord, provoked by their ſins, ſent 
lions among them, (7d. xvii. 25, &c.) 
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CTP 
| the land of Judah (2 Chr. xiv. 9.) which deſtroyed them. The news 


being carried to Eſarhaddon king 


of Aſſyria, who ſucceeded Sennacherib, 


that the Cuſhites who had been ſent 
into Samaria were ignorant of the 


way wherein the God of this country 


required to be worſhipped, for which 


reaſon he had ſent lions againſt them, 
which devoured them, the king ap- 


pointed an Iſraelitiſn prieſt to go 
thither, and inſtruct them in that ſort 


of worſhip which was well pleaſing ; 
unto God. This prieſt upon his ar- 


rival ſettled at Bethel, and began to 


teach the Cuthites the religion of the 


Hebrews. But theſe people thought 


they might reconcile their old ſuper- 
| ſition with the worſhip of the true 
God. They therefore framed parti- 


cular | wp for themſelves, which they 
in the ſeveral cities where they 


place 
dwelt. V | 
The Cuthites then worſhipped both 
the Lord and their falſe gods together, 


and choſe the loweſt of the people to 
make prieſts of them in the high places; 


and they continued this practice for a 


long time. But afterwards they forſook 
the worſhip of idols, and adhered only 
to the law of Moſes as the Samaritans 
who are deſcended from the Cuthites 
For a further ac- 
count of the Cuthites, ſee the article 


 SAMARITANS. © 
of the Iſraelites, who before inhabited 


do at this day. 


CvAMAN, a place ſituated oppo- 
ſite to Eſdraelon, Judith vii. 3. 
CYAXARES, the name of two 


kings of the Medes, the firſt whereof _ 
was the ſon of Phraortes, and was 
ſucceeded by Aſtyages, otherwiſe called 
Ahaſuerus, who was ſucceeded by 
Cyaxares the ſecond, known in ſcrip- 
ture by the name of Darius the Mede, 


See DARIus. 


_ CYPRESS, Cupreſſus, in the Lin- 


næan ſyſtem of botany, a genus of the 
monoecia monadelphia claſs of plants, 
having no corolla; the calyx of the 


y male flowers is a ſquamma of an amen- 
tum; the artherz, being four in num- 
ber, are ſeſſile, and have no filaments. 
In the temale flowers, the calyx con- 
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T1. 
_ tains two, and is a ſquamma of a ſtro- 


bilus. It has no corolla ; there are 
hollowed points in the place of ſtyles : 


there is no pericarpium ; the fruit is a 


ſubgloboſe cone, ſhut up, opening with 
roundiſh and pointed ſquammas, un- 
der which is contained the ſeed, be- 


ing an angular, acuminated, ſmall 
nut. 


Linn. Gen. Plat. 
The Romans looked upon the cypreſs 
as a fatal tree, and made uſe of it at 
funerals, and in mournful ceremonies. 
The wood of the cypreſs tree is always 
green, very heavy, of a good ſmell, 
and never rots, or 1s worm-eaten. 
This tree is mentioned in Iſaiah (xliv. 


14.) as a tree of great ſtrength, height, 


and beauty among the cedar and the 
oak: He heweth him down cedars, 
« and taketh the cypreſs and the oak, 
wich he ſtrengtheneth for himſelf 
among the trees of the foreſt,” &c. 


CYPRUS, a famous iſland in the 


Mediterranean-Sea, ſituated between 
Cilicia and Syria, Wells will have it 
to be diſtant from the main land of 


| Syria about one hundred miles, and 


about ſixty from Cilicia; to be ex- 
tended in length from eaſt to weſt 


about two hundred miles, and in 


breadth ſixty. The antients were of 
opinion, that it took its name from 
the cypreſs tree, which grows there 
in great abundance. They celebrate 
it much for its fertility, as being ſuf- 
ficiently provided with all things within 


itſelf, for which reaſon, they call it 


the rich and happy iſland; but ſo in- 
famous was it for luxury and all kinds 
of debauchery, that it gave the name 
_ Cypris, or Cypria, to Venus, who 
was the chief goddeſs of it in the 
times of heatheniſm, when they uſed 

to conſecrate their women to whore- 
dom, and by a law compel them to 
lie with ftrangers, as did the Babylo- 
nians. The apoſtles Paul and Barna- 
bas departed from Antioch, imbarked 
- at Seleucia, and landed in the iſle 
of Cyprus. Acts xiii. 4, 5, 6, &c. 


While they continued at Salamis, 


they preached Jeſus Chriſt in the 
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Jewiſh ſynagogues ; and from thence 
they went and viſited all the cities in 
the iſland, preaching the goſpel every 


where. At Paphos, they met with 


the pretended prophet Bar-Jeſus, whom 
St. Paul ſtruck with blindneſs, as re- 
lated already under the article Bar- 
8 5 | 
Some time after this, St. Barnabas 


went again into this iſland, in com- 


pany with John ſirnamed Mark. Acts 
xx. 39. He is conſidered as the prin- 
cipal apoſtle, and firſt biſhop of this 
iſland, where it is ſaid he ſuffered 
martyrdom, as we have taken notice 


of under the article BAR N ABAS. 


CVRENE, a city of Libya in Afri- 
ca, which, as it was the principal city 
of that province, ſometimes gave it 
the name of Cyreniaca, which by St. 
Luke (Acts ii. 10.) is paraphraſtically 
called Libya about Cyrene. This was 
a city of great note, and one of ſuch 
power as to contend with Carthage 


for ſome pre- eminences. This city 


is famous in profane writers, for be- 
ing the birth- place of Eratoſthenes the 


mathematician, and Callimachus the 


poet; and in holy writ, as being the 
birthplace of Simon, whom the Jews 
compelled to bear our Saviour's croſs. 
Matt. xxvii. 32, and Luke xxiii. 26. 
There were a great many Jews in 


Cyrene, and great numbers of them 


embraced the chriſtian religion: (Acts 


xi. 20, and xiii. (but others oppoſed it 


with much obſtinacy. Among the 


moſt inveterate enemies of the chri- 


ſtian religion, St. Luke reckons thoſe 


of this province who had a ſynagogue 


at Jeruſalem, and excited 
againſt St. Stephen. 


the people 


- "CYRUS, the fon of Cambyſes e 
Perſian, and Mandane the daughter 


D 


of Aſtyages king of the Medes. The 
two chief hiſtorians, who have wrote 
the life of Cyrus, are Herodotus and 
Xenophon ; but their accounts of him 


are different, in as much as the latter 


makes his father a king of Perſia, and 
the former, a meaner man. The ac- 


count of Herodotus, as Dr. Prideaux 


- obſerves, 2 
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| CYR 
| obſerves, indeed contains narratives 
that are much more ſtrange and ſur- 
priſing, and conſequently more di- 
verting and agreeable to the reader: 
and for this reaſon more have choſe 
to follow him than Xenophen. 
Herodotus informs us, that Aſtyages 
king of the Medes, dreamed, that a 
vine ſprung from the womb. of his 
daughter Mandane, the branches 
 Whereof overſhadowed all Aſia; 
_ whereupon having conſulted the ſooth- 
ſayers, he was told that this dream 
portended the future power and great- 
neſs of a child who ſhould be born of 
his daughter; and further, that the 


ſame child ſhould deprive him of his 


kingdom. Aſtyages, to prevent the 


accompliſhment of this prediction, in- 


ſtead of marrying his daughter to 


ſome powerful prince, gave her to 


Cambyſes a Perfian of mean condi- 
tion, and one who had no great capa- 


city for forming any important de- 


ſign, nor for ſupporting the ambition 


of his ſon, by his own riches and au- 


thority. Nor did Aſtyages ſtop here; 
the apprehenſions he was under, leſt 


Mandane's ſon might perhaps find that 


aſſiſtance in his own courage, or ſome 

lucky circumſtances which his family 
was not able toſupply him with, induced 
him to take a reſolution of diſpatching 
the child, if there ſhould be any. As ſoon 
therefore as he uncerſtood his daughter 
was with child, he commanded one 

of his officers, whoſe name was Her- 


pagus, to deſtroy the infant as fon as 


it came into the world. Harpagus, 
| fearing the reſentment of Mandane, 
put de child into the hands of one who 
Was the king's ſhepherd, in order to 
_ expoſe him. The ſhepherd's wife 
was ſo extremely touched with the 
beauty of Cyrus, that ſhe deſired her 
huſband, rather to expoſe her own 


| fon, who was born ſome time before, 


and preſerve the young prince. After 
this manner Cyrus was preſerved, and 
brought up among the king's ſhep- 


we e 


One day, as the neighbouring children 


— 
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ſon. 


however Aſtyages believin 
royalty which the ſoothſayers had 


CYR 
were at play together, Cyrus wag 
choſen king; and having puniſhed 
one of his little play-fellows with _ 
ſome ſeverity, for diſobeying his com- 

mands, the child's parent complained 
of Cyrus to Aſtyages. This prince 
ſent for young Cyrus, and obſerving 
ſomething great in his air, his man- 
ner and behaviour, together with a 

great reſemblance of his daughter Man- 
dane, he made particular enquiry into 
the matter, and diſcovered that in rea- 
lity, Cyrus was no other than hisgrand- 
arpagus, who was the inſtru- 
ment of preſerving him, was puniſhed 
with the death of his own ſon: 

that the 


promiſed to the young prince, was 
only that which he had lately exerciſed 
among the ſhepherds children, troubled 
himſelf no more about it. Cyrus be- 
ing grown up, Harpagus diſcloſed 
the whole ſecret of his birth to him, 


together with the manner wherein 
he had delivered him from the cruel - 


reſolution of his grandfather. He 
encouraged him to come into Media, 
and promiſed to furniſh him with 


forces, in order to make him maſter 


of the country, and depoſe Aſtyages. 


Cyrus hearkened to theſe propoſitions, 


engaged the Perſians to take arms 
againſt the Medes, marched at the 
head of them to meet Altyages, de- 
feated' him, and poſſefled himſelf of 

Media. He carried on many other 
wars; and at length fat down before 


Babylon, which after a long ſiege he 


took, as has been already related un- 
der the article BELSHAZZZZ ARX. 
The relation of Cyrus's life from Xeno- 
phon is as follows : Aſtyages king of 


Media married his daughter Mandane 
to Cambyſes king of Perſia, ſon to 


Achæmenes king of the ſame nation. 
Cyrus was born at his father's court, 


and was educated with all the care his 


birth required. When he was about 


the age of twelve years, his grandla- 


ther Aſtyages ſent for him to Media, 
togecher with his mother Mandane. 
| | Some 


: Some time after, dhe King of Aſſyria's 
ſion having invaded Media, Aſtyages, 
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with his ſon Cyaxares and his grand- 
ſon Cyrus, marched againſt him. 
Cyrus diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this war, 
and defeated the Aſſyrians. Cambyſes 
afterwards recalled him, that he might 


have him near his own perſon ; and 


Aſtyages dying, his ſon Cyaxares, 
uncle by the mother's ſide to Cyrus, 


ſucceeded him in the kingdom of 
J 5 
Cyrus, at the age of thirty years, was, 


by his father Cambyſes, made general 


of the Perſian troops; and ſent at the 


head of thirty thouſand men to the 
aſſiſtance of his uncle Cyaxares, 


whom the king of Babylon with his 
. allies the Cappadocians, Carians, Phry- 
gians, Cilicians and Paphlagonians, 
were preparing to attack. Cyaxares 
and Cyrus prevented them, by falling 
upon them, and diſperſing them. 
Cyrus advanced as far as Babylon, 
and ſpread terror throughout the 
country. From this expedition he 
retired to his uncle, towards the fron- 


tiers of Armenia and Aſſyria, and was 


received by Cyaxares in the tent of the 
Aſſyrian king whom he had de- 


feated. 


the countries beyond the river Halys, 


entered Cappadocia, and ſubdued it 


intirely. From thence, he marched 


againſt Crœſus king of Lydia, beat 
him in the firſt battle, and then be- 


fieged him in Sardis his capital. After 


a fiege of fourteen days, Crœſus was 


obliged to ſurrender, and condemned 


| by Cyrus to be burnt, As that un- 


happy prince had mounted the fune- 


ral pile, he was heard to cry out, O 
Solon ! Solon ! Solon ! Cyrus having 
- inquired the reaſon of his calling three 


times upon Solon, was told, that this 
celebrated philoſopher had formerly 
told Crœſus, that no man ſhould be 


_ deemed happy while he was living; 


and that Crœſus, by this invocation 


.of Solon, acknowledged the truth of 


this aſſertion,,: wherey on Cyrus not 
only ſet him at Hberty, but received 


him into the number of his friends 
and counſellors. After this, Cyrus 
having almoſt reduced all Aſia, re- 


paſſed the Euphrates, and made war 
upon the Aſſyrians. He marched di- 


rectly to Babylon, took it, and there 


prepared a palace for his uncle Cy- 
axares, whither he might retire, if at 
any time he had an inclination to 
come to Babylon; for he was not then 
in the army. After all theſe expe- 
ditions, Cyrus returned to his father 

and mother into Perſia, where they 
were ſtill living; and going ſome time 
after to his uncle Cyaxares into Media, 


he married his couſin the only daugh- 
ter and heireſs of all Cyraxares's do- 


minions, and went with her to Baby. 


lon, from whence he ſent men of the 
firſt rank and quality to govern all 


the ſeveral nations which he had con- 
uered. He engaged again in ſeveral 
wars, and ſubdued all the nations 
which lie between Syria and the Red- 
Sea. He died at the age of ſeventy _ 
years, after a reign of thirty: but 
authors differ very much concerning 


the manner of his death. Herodotus, 


Juſtin, and Valerius Maximus relate, 
After this, Cyrus carried the war into 


that he died in the war againſt the 


Scythians; and that falling into an 

ambuſh which queen Tomyris had 
laid for him, ſhe ordered his head to 
be cut off, and caſt it into a veſſel full 


of blood, ſaying, © Thou haſt always 
* thirſted after human blood, now 


© glut thy ſelf with it.” Diodorus the 


Sicilian ſays, that he was taken in an 


engagement and hanged. Cteſias aſ- 
ſures us, that he died of a wound _ 
which he received in his thigh : but 
by Xenophon's account he died peace- 
ably in his bed, amidſt his friends 


and ſervants ; and certain it is, that 


in Alexander's time, his monument 


was ſhewn at Paſagarda 1n Perſia. 


From all this, it is eaſy to conclude 


that we are but imperfectly acquainted 
with the hiſtory of this great prince, 
* þþ % e , | ky the 


CYR 
the founder of the Perſian, and 
deſtroyer of the Chaldzan empire. 
We learn fewer particulars of it from 
ſcripture, but then they are more cer- 


| tain than any that we have produced. 
Daniel (viii. 3—20.) in the famous 
viſion wherein God ſhewed him the 
ruin of ſeveral great emperors, which 


were to precede the birth of the Meſ- 


ſiah, repreſents Cyrus to us under the 


idea of © a ram, which had two horns ; 
© and the two horns were high, but 
© the one was higher than the other, 
© and the higher came up laſt, This 


ram puſhed weſtward, and north- 
ward, and ſouthward, ſo that no 
© beaſts might ſtand before him; 
neither was there any that could de- 


© liver out of his hand, but he did 
© according to his will, and became 
great.“ The ram's two horns ſignify 
the two empires, which Cyrus re- 


united in his perſon; that of the 
Medes, and that of the Perſia; 


The laſt was greater and more power- 


ful than the empire of the Medes: 
or otherwiſe, theſe two horns ſignify 
the two branches of Cyrus's ſucceſſors. 
His ſon Cambyſes dying, the empire 


was transferred to Darius the ſon of 


 Hyſtaſpes, and was continued down 


to Darius Codomannus, who, as Cal- 
met thinks, is the great horn which 


the he-poat, that denotes Alexander, 
run againſt, In chap, vii. 5. Da- 
niel compares Cyrus to a bear, with 
three ribs in the mouth of it, to which 
it was ſaid, © Ariſe, devour much fleſh.” 
Cyrus | 
byſes in the kingdom of Perſia, and 
Darius the Mede, by Xenophon called 


ſucceeded his father Cam- 


Cyaxares, and Aſtyages in the apo- 


cryphal chapter (x111. 1.) of Daniel, in 


the kingdom of the Medes, and em- 


pire of Babylon. He was monarch 
of all the eaſt; or as he ſpeaks (2 Chr. 
 XXXVÞ 24. 34s and Bar: 1, 2} © of 


© all the earth,” when he permitted 
the Jews to return into their own 
country, in the year of the world 


3466, before Jeſus Chriſt 538, The 
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the lion's den, 
. favour of the Jewiſh religion, ib. 42. 


. 
enemies of the Hebrews, making uſe 
of this prince's affection to his o.] n 


religion, prevailed with him to put a 
ſtop by his orders to the building of 
the temple at Jeruſalem. Ezr. iv. 5. 


The hiſtories of Bell and the Dragon 
related in the Greek, or apocryphal 
chapter of Daniel, fell out under the 
reign of Cyrus, Here (v. 1.) we are 
told, that the king had a particular 
regard for Daniel; and continued him 


in his great employments. In the 
ſame chapter, we are alſo informed, 
that e after he had ſeen the 


miraculous preſervation of Daniel from 
publiſhed an, edit in 


The prophets frequently foretold the | 


coming of Cyrus, and Iſaiah (xlv. 


28) has been fo particular as to de- 
Clare his name two hundred years be- 


fore he was born, that this, as Mr. 


Pool obſerves, might be an undeniable 
evidence of the certainty and exaCtneſs 
of God's fore-knowledge, and fo moſt 
fit to conclude this diſpute between 
God and idols. Cyrus is my ſhep- 

* herd, faith the Lord, he ſhall 
perform all my pleaſure, even ſay- 
ing to Jeruſalem, Thou ſhalt be 
built; and to the temple, Thy 
foundations ſhalt be laid.“ Joſephus 
(Antiq. I. II. c. 2.) ſays, that the Jews. 
of Babylon ſhewed this paſſage of the 
prophet to Cyrus; and that this prince, 
in the edict which he granted them 
for their return, acknowledged that 


he received the empire of the world 


from the God of Iſrael; and that 


the ſame God had deſcribed him by 


name in the writings of the prophets, 
and foretold that he ſhould build a 
temple to him at jeruſalem. Cyrus 
is pointed out in ſcripture under the 
name of the righteous man, and the 
ſhepherd of Iſrael. Iſaiah xli. 2. 10. 
xlvi. 11. and xliv. 28. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the Lord ſays of him, (Iſa. 


xlv. 5.) I am the Lord, and there is 


none elle ; there is no God beſides 
* me. | girded thee, though thou 
| WP. haſt 
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CYR 


© haſt not known me. And Jeremiah 
calls Cyrus and his people, who over- 


threw the Babyloniſh empire, thieves 
and robbers. The taking of Babylon 
by Cyrus is clearly ſet down by the 


prophets, and may be ſeen under the 
articles BaBYLoN and BELSHAZ ZAR. 


Archbiſhop Uſher fixes the birth of 


Cyrus to the year of the world 3405; 


— 


DAG 


FI ABBASHETH, a town be- 
2 longing to the tribe of Zebu- 


lun. Joſh. xix. 11. 


DABERATH, a town belonging 


to the tribe of Zebulun, or at leait in 


the confines of this tribe. Joſh. xix. 
12. But Joſhua (xxi. 28.) ſhews very 
clearly, that there is a town of this 


name in the tribe of Iflachar ; this tribe 
having made a ceſſion of this town 


to the Levites for their habitation. 
Z 1 Chr. vi. 72. Joſephus ſpeaks of this 
|} town in ſeveral places, under the name 


of Dabaritta, or Darabitta, ſituated in 


Wee nnd Samana. EE 
 DADAN, or DEDAN. See DE- 


' DAGON, the god of the Phili- 
fines, or the falſe god of Aſhdod, 
commonly repreſented as a monſter, 
half a man and half a fiſh, like that 


of Horace. Art. Poet. wer. 4. 


Deſinit in piſcem mulier formoſa u- 


„ - An Ne: 
A handſome woman with a ſiſh's 


Whence moſt learned men derive his 


name from the Hebrew Dag, which 


ſignifies a f. Thoſe who make 


him to have been the inventor of bread- 
corn, derive his name from the He- 
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his firſt year at Babylon, to 3466, and 
his death, to 3475. The eaſtern people 
will have it, that Cyrus by the mo- 
ther's fide was deſcended from ſome of _ 


D. 


the great plain at the extremity of Ga- 


' CYR 


the Hebrew prophets ; as alſo that his 


wife was a Jew, which is the reaſon, 


ſay they, that this prince ſo attached 


himſelf to the Jews, to whom he was 


ſo nearly allied. 


PR 


brew Dagan, which ſignifies corn, 
whence Philo calls him Ze; Aporpiogs 
Jupiter Aratrius. Some will have 
him to be Jupiter ; others, Saturn, 
j . 
When the Philiſtines had taken the 
ark of God from the Hebrews and 
brought it to the city of Aſhdod ; they 
placed it in the temple of Dagon, 
(1 Sam. v. 1, &c.) cloſe by the image 
of that deity ; but the next morning, 
when they came into the temple, th 
found the 1dol fallen on his face to 
the ground, the head and hands being 
broken off, and only the trunk of the 
ſtatue continuing in its place, 
This dgity continued to have a temple 
at Aſhdod during all the ages of 
idolatry, to the time of the Maccabees: 
for the author of the firſt book of 
Maccabees (x. 83.) tells us, that ſona- 
than, one of the Maccabees, having 
beaten the army of Apollonius, De- 
f they fled to Azotus, 
or Aſhdod, and entered Beth-dagon : 
(. e. the temple of Dagon) but that 


metrius's genera 


Jonathan ſet fire to Azotus, and burnt 


the temple of Dagon, and all thoſe 


who had fled into it. 


There is ſtill to be ſeen in the city of | 


Gaza, or Gazera in Paleſtine, the 


temple of Dagon : (fays Baumgarten 
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. BY AE 
in His account of Paleſtine) but 5 


above half of it funding ; beino 
temple that Samſon, ta 


pulled py We and deſtroyed both him- 
ſelf and all that were in it. Judges 


| xvi. Theſe pillars are ſtill bel 


to perpetuate the memory of the 


action; and it is plain by the ruins of 


this temple, that it was a very large 
one, ſtrongly built of . hewn 
ſtones. 


| Bochart is of opinion, cha the God 


Dagon was Japhet, the third ſon of 


Noah; and that they gave him the 


divinity of the ſea, becauſe his lot 


and that of his deſcendants was the 


iſlands, peninſula” , and countries be- 


yond the ſea ; that 1s, the continent of 


Europe, according to what LaQantius 


remarks, Neptuno maritima omnia cum 


inſulis obvenerunt ; that is, Neptune had 


for his are all the ſea coaſts, together 
avith the iſlands. © Mr. Jurieu adds, 


that probably Noah himſelf may be 


concealed under Dagon, or Neptune, 
| becauſe the empire of the ſea agrees 


perfectly well with him, who floated. 
ſeveral months on the waters of the 


deluge; and who alone eſcaped from 
that flood, which deſtroyed the reſt of 
- mankind. 


Mlilton enumerates the god Dagon 


| among the fallen angels. 
. Next came one, 


85 Who mourned in earneſt, when the 5 


„„ ͤCCWVU . 
MMaimecbꝭ his brute image, bead ud 
: hands lopped off, 
| In his oun temple, on the Sroundſel 
| edge, 
5 Where 1 fell flat, ind ſhamed his 
worſhippers: 
| Dacon his name; ſea monſter! up- 
oe. * * 
And downward fiſh; yet had his 
temple high, 


Reared i in Azotus, dreaced thro? the 


CE OE... 
Of Paleſtine, in Gath, and Aſcalon, 


And Accaron, and Gaza's Lontier ; 


bounds, 
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ing hold * 
the two pillars that ſupported it, 


der of it. 


their country. | 
xvili. 4, 5. Kc. pb bs how 
Paradiſe 2%, B. I. — 


D AM 
DALMANUTHA. St. Mark (viii. 


10.) ſays that Jeſus Chrift embarked 


with his diſciples upon the ſea of Ti- 
berias, and came to Dalmanutha, 
St. Matthew, (xv. 39.) relating the 
ſame event, ſays, that our Saviour 


went to Magdala. Some copies read 


Magedan, and many manuſcripts of 


St. Mark read it thus: The Syriac, 


Arabic, and ſeveral old copies read 


Magdan. The place to which our 
Saviour came at this time, ſays Dr. 


Wells, lay between, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of, Magdala and Dalma- 


nutha; and theſe were ſeated on the 
3 ſide of the ſea. Hammond 


and ſome others think, that St. Mark 
intended to ſpeak of the city Megiddo 
in this place. 'There are ſeveral ether * 


opinions with regard to this text. 


DALMATIA, a part of Old Illy- | 
ria, lying along the ulph of Venice, 
Titus preached the goſpel here. FEW: 


IV. 8 


DAMARIS, whom ſome think to | 
| have been the wife of Dionyſius the 


Areopagite, was converted by St. 


Paul's ſermons at Athens. Acts. 
Xvii. 


ria. It was for a long time the capital of 


a kingdom called the kingdom of Da- 
maſcus, or Aram of Damaſcus, or Syria . 
of Damaſcus. It was a ay in the time of 
AN] and we are informed (Juſtin 


J. 36.) chat this patriarch reigned there 


immediately after Damaſcus the foun- 
do much is certain, that 
one whom he had made free, and ap- 
pointed the ſteward of his houſe, was 
of Damaſcus ; (Gen. xv. 2.) and that 
he purſued Chedorlaomer, - and the 
five confederate kings, as far as Hobah, 
which is on the leſt, or northward of 


Damaicus. Gen. xiv. 15. The ſerip- 
ture ſays nothing more of this city till 


David's time, when Hadad king of 
Damaſcus, ſending troops to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of Hadadezer king of Zobah, 


David defeated both, =, N 


2 Sam. viii. . 


— 


DAMASCUS, acelebrated« city inSy- 


1 Chr. 
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article Benjapad. © 
= Jeroboam II. king of Iſrael, reſumed 


cus, on his being of that country, 
that Hadad was the firſt who took 
upon him the title of King in this 
City. 


Damaſcus, and ſhook off the yoke of 


| the Jewiſh kings. 1 Kings xi. 23—25. 


A good while after, Aſa 75 of Ju- 
dah, implored the help of Benhadad 
ſon of 1 abrimon, king of Damaſcus, 
againſt Baaſha king of Iſrael, and en- 


5 gaged him to invade Baaſha's terri- 


tories. 1 Kings xv. 18. From this 
time the kings of Damaſcus were ge- 
nerally called Benhadad; for example, 


the ſon of him whom we have juſt 


mentioned, the ſame who laid ſiege 
to Samaria, attended by two and thirty 
kings, in the reign of Ahab king of 
Iſrael. 1 Kings xx. 1, 2, &c. See the 


the old ſuperiority over the kings of 
Syria. He conquered Damaſcus and 
HFamath, the two principal cities of 
= Syria, (2 Ran, xiv. 25.) but after the 
death of Jeroboam II. the Syrians re- 
eſtabliſned their monarchy. Rezin 
took upon him the title of king of 
Damaſcus, entered into a confederacy 
with Pekah, the uſurper of the king- 


dom of Iſrael, and with him made 


great havock in the territories of Jo- 


tham and Ahaz kings of Judah. 1d. 


Xvi. 5, &c. Ahaz being ſenſible that 


he was not ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
them, ſent to Tiglath-pileſer king of 


Aſſyria, and deſired his aſſiſtance. 
_ Hereupon this prince, in order to 


make a diverſion, invaded the domi- 


nions belonging to Rezin, took Da- 
maſcus, deſtroyed it, killed Rezin, 
= and ſent the Syrians his ſubjects into 
captivity beyond the Euphrates, ac- 


cording to the predictions of Ilaiah, 
(vii. 4. 8. viii. 4. x. 9. Xxii. 1, 2, 3.) 


and Amos. i. 3, 4. Damaſcus re- 
Covered itſelf out of all theſe misfor- 


2 


DAM [za 
the authority of Nicholas of Damaſ- 


Towards the end of Solomon's reign, 
God ftirred up Rezin the ſon of Elia- 
dah, who Teſtored the kingdom of 


DAMN 


tunes. F. Calmet believes, that Sen- 


nacherib took it when he marched 


againſt Hezekiah, as is obſerved by 


Iſaiah, ix. 9. Holofernes alſo too 
it in the time of Manaſſeh king of 
Judah. Judith ii. 17. Ezekiel (xxvii. 


18.) ſpeaks, as if it was a flouriſhing 
city in his time. Jeremiah r 
10. xxvii. 8. xlix. 23, 24.) threatens 
it with Nebuchadnezzar's arms, who 
ſubdued that and all the other cities . 
of Syria. After the return of the 
captivity, Zechariah (ix. 1.) foretold 
ſeveral calamities which ſhould befal 
it, and which in all probability did 
then befal it, when it was conquered by 


Alexander the Great's generals. The 


Romans took poſſeſſion of Damaſcus 
about the year of the world 39 18. ge} 
I 


when Pompey made war againſt 


granes, and tent Metellus and Lælius 
thither, who ſeized upon it. 
Damaſcus remained under the do- 
minion of the Romans, till it fell into 
the hands of the Arabians. Obodas 
the father of Aretas king of Arabia, 


whom St. Paul peaks of, (2 Cor. xi. 


32.) was already maſter of Damaſcus 


in the reign of Auguſtus : but though 


he was poſſeſſed of it, he was not 
intirely independant : he as well as 


many other kings being ſubject to 
the Romans. Aretas, who had a go- 
vernor at Damaſcus when St. Paul 


came thither, quarrelled with the Ro- 
mans; and when the Jews of Damal- 
cus ſhewed a diſpoſition to lay hands 
on this apoſtle, Aretas was then at 


Naaman, the king of Syria's general, 


cured of his leproſy, the prophet bid 


him go and bathe ſeven times in 


Jordan: but Naaman, with ſome diſ- 
guſt, replied, Are not Abana and 
* Pharphar, rivers of Damaſcus, better 
* thanall the waters of Iſrael ?? 2Kings 


v. 1, 2, &c. Now there are ſome 
authors who take Abana to be the 
Orontes, and Pharphar the Chryſor- 
roas, celebrated rivers in Syria, Ben- 

. amm 
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DAN 
Jamin of Tudela ſays, that the river 
Abana, or Amana, waters the city of 
Damaſcus, and Pharphar the country 
about it. Travellers inform us, that 
the river which runs into Damaſcus, 
zs till at this day called Tarfar or Tar- 
faro; Farfaro, or Fer, or Pir. Ste- 
phens the geographer calls the river 
_ of Damaſcus, Baradin : and Maundrel 
aſſures us, that the Syrians call it Bar- 


rady. The fource of this river is in 
the Antilibanus, and loſes itſelf in 
the marſhes, 
from Damaſcus, towards the ſouth. 
This traveller ſays, that he could find 


four or five leagues 


no traces in this country of the names 
e 
At about five hundred paces from Da- 


maſcus, on the ſouth-ſide upon the 


highway, the place is ſhewn where St. 


Paul was thrown upon the pr and 


heard a voice, ſaying unto him, Saul, 
Saul, why perſecuteſt thou me? 
| Here a church was built, which at pre- 
ſent is intirely ruined. In the ſame 


City there is ſtill to be ſeen the houſe 


which 1s faid to be that of Ananias, 

who baptized and inſtructed St. Paul; 
it was changed into a church, but the 
Turks have made a moſque of it. 


Several writers have been of opinion, 


that Cain and Abel dwelt near Damaſ- 


cus, and that this city takes its name 
from the blood of Abel; dam in He- 
brew fignifying lood, and ſacł, a righ- 
ſill ſhew in 


teous perſon ; and they 
| theſe parts Abel's monument, which 
is, as they ſay, forty feet in length. 
The Jews and Chriſtians have a tra- 


dition, that Paradiſe was ſituated in 


the valley of Damaſcus. The beauty 
and fertility of this place induced the 


| Inhabitants to be of this opinion, 


though it is at a good diftance from 
the Tigris and Euphrates. They alſo 


aſſert, that Adam was created near Da- 


maſcus, of a certain red earth, which 
is to be ſeen at the ſame place, and 
which to them ſeemed more proper 
than any other to form fleſh. | 


De,, the fifth ſon of Jacob, and 
his eldeſt by Bilhah Rachel's hand- 
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Bilhah was delivered of a ſon. 


D A N- 


maid. Rachel, ſeeing that ſhe was not 
bleſſed by God with any children, de- 
fired Jacob to take Bilhah her ſervant, 
that by her means at leaſt ſhe might 
have children. Gen. xxx. 16. Ja- 
cob complied with her requeſt, and 

Here- 
upon Rachel ſaid, God had judged 
* me, and hath alſo heard my voice, 
* and hath given me a ſon: therefore 
* ſhe called his name Dan, which ſig- 
nifies he hath judged. 8 


Dan had but one ſon, whoſe name was 


Huſhim, (Gen. xlvi. 23.) notwithſtand- 


ing which he had a very numerous 
potterity ; for when the Iſraelites went 
out of Egypt, this tribe was compoſed 


of ſixty- two thouſand ſeven hundred 


men, capable of bearing arms, with- 
out reckoning women and children. 
Numb. i. 38. Jacob, on his death- 
bed, bleſſed Dan in theſe words, (Gen. 
xlix. 16, 17.) Dan ſhall judge his 
people, as one of the tribes of Iſrael; 


© Dan ſhall be a ſerpent by the way, 
* an adder in the path, that biteth the 


© horſe's heels, ſo that his rider ſhall 
* fall backwards.“ Whereby Jacob 
meant, that though this tribe ſhould 


not be one of the moſt powerful and 
celebrated in Iſrael, it would notwith- 


ſtanding produce one who ſhould be 
the prince of his people ; which pre- 
diction was accomplithed in Samſon, 
who was deſcended from Dan. Jacob 
adds, that Dan ſhould beas a ſerpent in 
the way, that biteth the horſe's heels, 
ſo that his rider ſhall fall backward ; 


whereby he might farther deſcribe his 


valour and addreſs, in ſurpriſing and 


conquering an enemy ſtronger than 
| himſelf, The tribe of Dan had its lot 


in a very fat and fertile ſoil, between ÞE, 
the tribe of Judah eaſtward, and the 
country of the Philiftines weſtward : FR. 


but the limits of their land were ver) 


narrow, becauſe it was part only of 
the territories of Judah, diſmembred 2 
from the reſt, This obliged the peo- 


ple of this tribe to look for a country 
of more extent, whither they might 


ſend a colony of ſeveral of their fami- 
25 5 les, 


DAN 
lies, which had not ſufficient room in 
their own land. They therefore ſent 
five choſen men, of the moſt valiant 
among them, to ſeek, an habitation 
wich they might like. Judges xviii. 1, 
= 2, &c. Joſh. xix.47. They advanced as 
far as Laiſh, near the ſource of Jordan, 
where they found the people quiet and 
| ſecure. Of this they came and gave 


fix hundred men well armed to make 
did with great eaſe ; and having re- 


Dan, after that of their father, they 
eſtabliſhed in it that way of worſhip 
which they ſaw practiſed in the houſe 
of Micah. See the article Mican. 

Z Thecity of Dan was ſituated at the nor- 
2. thern extremity of the land of Ifracl, 
in the tribe of Naphtali. From Dan 
= © even to Beerſheba, is a phraſe fre- 
© quently uſed in ſcripture, to denote the 
two extremities of the land of promiſe; 
» WE (1 Sam. xxx. 2. 2 Sam. iii. 10. & paſ- 


f m.) Dan lying northward, and Beer- 
b ſmeba ſouthward. The city Dan was 
4 ſeated at the foot of mount Libanus, 
J upon the Spring of Dan, or Jordan; 
} and ſeveral authors have been of opini- 


b on, that the river Jordan took its name 
from For, a Spring, and Dan the town 
ſituated near the ſource of it. Here 


= | of his golden calves, (1 Kings Xii. 29.) 
and the other at Bethel. 


tribe of Dan, being unwilling to take 
arms againſt their brethren, in the reign 
of Jeroboam, withdrew into Ethiopia, 
where they made alliances with the in- 
habitants of the country, and became 


Egthis account is generally looked upon 
as a Jewiſh fable. : 


Naas deſcended from the royal family of 
David, and carried captive to Baby- 
on, when he was yet very young, in 
e fourth year of Jchoiakim king of 
Eg udah, and the year of the world 3398. 
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notice to their countrymen, who ſent 
themſelves maſters of Laiſh, which they 


built the town, and called its name 


" $A Jeroboam, the ſon of Nebat, ſet up one 


he] Some Jewiſh hiſtorian relates, that the 


uributary to the kings of Ethiopia: But 


DANIEL, the prophiet of the Lord, 


DAN 


He was choſen with thoſe three compa= 


nions, Hananiah, Miſhael, and Aza- 


riah, to continue in Nebuchadnezzar's 
court; (Dan. i. 2, 3, &c.) and 
ſuch an education was given them 


as was ſuitable to the employments for 


which they were deſigned. The cu- 
ſtom among conquerors then was, to 
change the name of their captives, e- 


ſpecially when they were to ſerve in 
any capacity about the court; and there- 
fore, by order of Aſhpenaz, maſter of 
the eunuchs, Daniel was called Belte- 


ſhazzar; Hananiah, Shadrach ; Mi- 


ſhael, Meſhach ; and Azariah, Abed- 


nego, Daniel and his companions 


made very great progreſs in all the ſcien- 
ces of the Chaldzans, and never would 


conſent to pollute themſelves, by eating 


the proviſions that were ſerved up at 


the King's table. Weg 
The firſt occaſion on which Daniel 
made any eminent diſcovery of his wiſ- 


dom, was in the deliverance of Sufan- 
na, who was accuſed unjuſtly, and con- 
demned to die. The hiltory of Suſan- 


na, which is ſet apart from the begin- 
ning of Daniel, becaule it is not in the 
Hebrew, and is therefore reckoned 


among the apocryphal writings by 
proteſtants and Jews, will be given un- 
der the article Sus ax N a. 
Some time after chis, Nebuchadnezzar, 
having dreamed, that a large image, 
made upofa variety of metals, was beat- 
en to pieces by a fione, cut out without 
hands, which afterwards became a 
great mountain, that filled the whole 
earth, (Dan. ii.) had a mind to have 
his dream explained to him: but as he 
could not recollect it, he inſiſted that 
the magians ſhould not only interpret 
it, but iEewiſe recal it to his memory; 
and this being what they could not 
poſibly do, chey were all condemned 
Danicl, who was under the 
denomination of the magians, and 


to dearh, 


conſequently under the ſentence as 
well as his three friends, being inform- 


ed of what had pailed, divined and ex- 


plained the dream, and thereupon was 
ettabiiiied coveinor of the province of 


Baby. 


Aa 


248 manner, that its root remained, Daniel 


' dreamed that a large tree was hewen 
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| Babylon, and chief of all the magians 
and diviners in that country. 
At another time, viz. in the year of 
_ theworld3434, Nebuchadnezzarhaving 


down and cut in picces, but in ſuch a 


foretold him, that he would be ſoon 
reduced to the condition of beaſts, and 
| ſhould be driven from his palace. 'The 
event immediately followed the in- 
terpretation; and this prince, as is 
generally ſuppoſed, was ſtruck with 
madneſs, inſomuch that he imagined 
| Himſelf to become an ox. He conti- 
nued ſeven years in this ſtate, after 
which he re-aſcended the throne, and 
reigned as before, See the article 
Nr BUCHADNFEZZ ZAR. 
About the year 3444, the kits ſet up 
a golden ftatue, and made public pro- 
_ clamation, that all men, when they 
heard the ſound of muſical inſtruments, 
ſhould fall down and worſhip the ſta- 
tue which he had erected. 1d. iii. 1, 2, 
Ke. Daniel, in all probability, was 
at this time abſent from Babylon; but 
his three companions, having diſobey- 
ed the king's orders, were thrown in- 
to a fiery furnace, out of which they 
came without receiving any hurt. The 
greatneſs and evidence of this miracle, 
engages, Nebuchadnezzar to iſſue out 
an edict in favour of the Jewiſh reli- 
gion. He died a little after, and Evil- 
merodach having ſucceeded him, Da- 


that prince, which he had done under 
the king his father. Belſhazzar ſuc- 


Daniel (vii.) had the famous viuon 
of the four beaſts, which came out of 
the ſea, and repreſented the four great 
empires of the Chaldzans, Pertians, 
Greeks, and Romans : 
the Selcucidz and Lagidæ. Ater this, 
in the ſame viſion, God diſcovered to 
Daniel the perſecutions which the Jews 
were to ſuffer under Antiochus Epipha- 
nes; the vengeance of God upon him, 


for ſo oppreſlng them; and the victo- 


Ties which the Maccabees would obtain 


1354.10 


over him. In the followin chapter, 
(viii.) God ſhewed to Daniel a ram 
and a he-goat puſhing at each other 
with their horns. By the he- goat was 
meant Alexander the Great, and by 
the ram Darius Codomannus, the laſt 
of che Perſian kings, who were the 
ſucceſſors of Cyrus. 

overcome, and the he- 


the king notice of it, and Laue 2 
niel maintained all the credit under 


ceeded Evilmerodach, and in his reign, 


or rather, of 
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The ram was 
oat became ex- 
tremely powerful. The prophet de- 
ſcribed the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 3 
particularly Antiochus Epiphanes, un- 
der the repreſentation of ; 9 riſing 
above the head of the he-goat. Thi 
was all explained to Daniel in the lame 
viſion by the angel Gabriel. 
Darius the Mede, having Gadd 
Belſhazzar, (id. v.) in the year of the 
world 3448, eſtabliſhed an hundred 
and twenty governors over the provin- 
ces of his dominions, and not only * 
raiſed Daniel above them all, but de- 
ſigned to give him the general admini- 
{tration of the whole kingdom, which 3 
having excited the envy Sf the other "2 
grandees, they engaged the king to 
make an edict, forbidding every man | 3 
to ask any thing of God, or of any 1 
other beſides the king. id. vi. 9. The 
edict was publiſhed in the year 3448, 
and obſerved by all the people: bu 
Daniel continued to put up his prayers 
to God regularly three times a-day, 2 
with his face turned towards Jeruſ 
lem. His enemies immediately gave 


with him to paſs ſentence upon Daniel 'Y 
of being thrown next day into the be. 
lions den. The king, in the mean Pre 
time, having paſſed the fuccecdn 
night in much uneaſineſs and anxiet uc 
of mind, roſe early in the morning 2 LOT 
after Daniel had been thrown to the 3 
lions, and repaired unto the den „when! ; 555 
to his great joy and ſurprize, he four Ut] 
Daniel alive; and having cauſed hig 5 
to be taken out, he ordered his accif 4 | 
{crs, with their wives and children, i 
be thrown into the ſame place in u 
room. SeeBELSHAZZAR and Daun 14 
The term of ſeventy years, which d 
prophet Jeremiah (xxv. 8 — 14, 2 
| xl 
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xxix. io, 11.) had prefixed for the 
continuance of Judah's captivity, being 


Daniel (ix.) thought it his duty to 
humble. himſelf before God, and to 
make his ardent ſupplication to him, 
that he would remember his. people, 
and grant a reſtoration to Jeruſalem, 
and inake his face again to thine upon 
his holy city, and his ſanQuary, which 
was defolate. Whereupon he had in 
a viſion aſſurance given him by the an- 
gel Gabriel, not only of the deliver- 
anece of Judah from their temporal cap- 
tivity under the Babylonians, but alſo 
of a much greater redemption which 
"2 God would give his church, by deli- 
2X vering them from their ſpiritual cap- 
tivity under fin and Satan, by the death 
and l ſacrifice of the Meſſiah, which was 
to happen at the end of ſeventy weeks, 
2 compoſed each of ſeven years, i. e. at 
the expiration of four hundred and 
= ninety years. In the year of the 


world 3448, being the third year of 


the reign of Cyrus in Perſia, which falls 


Daniel had another remarkable viſion, 
wherein the ange! Gabriel told him, 
that Michael had aſſiſted him to over- 
come the king of Perſia, that is to ſay, 
„Cyrus, id. x. After this the angel diſ- 
covered to him, in a manner almoſt as 
are klear as if he had related an hiftory, 
Prhatever was to happen in Perfia after 
Nyrus; (id. xi.) the coming of Alex- 
nder the Great, his conqueſts, the 
Prerthrow of the Perfian empire, the 
ErcQng that of the Greeks, the long 
ud continued wars between the king- 
rning en e 
to tu Fution of the faints by Antiochus Epi- 
when Phanes; the deſtruction of this perſe- 
{Jung prince, and the victory and hap- 

ed hid Pinels of the ſaints. id. xii. 
ter the death of Darius the Mede, 
the year of the world 3456, Cyrus 
ended the throne of the Perſians and 
Jedes. Daniel had always great au- 
oority in his dominions. To the reign 


xu el and the Dragon, another piece of 


now drawing towards a concluſion, 


in with the firſt of Darius in Babylon, 


loms of Syria and bgypt; the perie- 


extremely angry. 
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apocryphal writing, cut off from the 
end of Daniel's book, the ſubſtance 
whereof is as follows.  _ 

The idol Bel, which was made of braſs, 
was believed by the Babylonians to 
be animated, and to conſume twelve 


meaſures of fine flour, forty theep, and 
fix large veſſels of wine, which were 


offered to it every day. Daniel here- 


upon undertook to undeceive the king; 
he told him, that not Bel, but others 
for him, eat what was preſented to the 
idol. The truth was, that there were 


ſeventy prieſts belonging to Bel, with- 


out reckoning their wives and children, 


who were ſupported this way, and 
entered by night into the temple thro! 
ſubterxaneous paſſages, without any 
one's Meeiring it. Daniel therefore 
coming to the temple with the king, 


directed the ordinary quantity of meat, 


bread and wine, to be placed upon the 


altar; then obliging the prieſts to re- 
tire, he ſpread aſnes upon the pave- 


ment of the temple, and going out, ſhut 


the door cloſe, and put the king's ſig- 
net upon it. In the night time, the 
prieſts came as vſual, with their wives 


and children, and eat up the proviſions 
on the altar. The next morning, the king 
came with Daniel, and finding the 


door ſhut cloſe, and the ſeals entire, 
they opened the door; and the king 
obſerving that there was nothing re- 
maining of what was left upon the al- 


tar the evening before, cried out, 


Great art thou, O Bel, and with thee 


is no deceit at all.“ Daniel hereup- 


on began to laugh, and holding the 


king, to prevent his going farther, ſaid 


to him, See this pavement, whoſe 
_ © footſteps are theſe ? * The king an- 
ſwered, *© I ſee the footſteps of men, 


7 


women, and children ;* and he was 


children, to be teized, and they ſhew- 


ed him the private little doors through 
which they entered, and eat whatever 
was put upon the table; the king 


theretore commanded them to be put 


to death, aud delivered tae idol hel 


He commanded 
therefore the prieſts, their wives and 


bacuc 


a0 
into Daniel's power, who deſtroyed it 
and its temple, _ „ 
There was a great dragon in the ſame 
city, which the Babylonians worſnip- 


ped. The king ſaid unto Daniel, You 
cannot ſay now but this is a god; 


therefore adore him.“ Daniel repli- 


| ed, © I adore the Lord my God, but 
_ © this is nothing like a deity : let me 
have your permiſſion, and I will flay 


* him without making uſe of either 


_ * ſtaff or ſword.” The king permit- 
ting him, Daniel took pitch, tar, and 
hair, and ſeething them together, made 
lumps thereof; theſe he put into the 
_ dragon's mouth, and the dragon burſt 
aſunder. See the article BEL and the 


Dx acon. | 


The Babylonians being val! pro- 


voked with him, came to the king, 
and told him, that unleſs he delivered 


Daniel to them, they would deſtroy 


him and his family. Ihe king therefore 
was compelled to put Daniel into their 


hands, and they caſt him into the lions 
den, where he remained ſix days. 
Now there were ſeven lions in the 
den, and every day they gave them 
the bodies of two men and two ſheep, 
which proviſion was not given them 
during the time Daniel was there, to 
the intent they might devour him. 


At the ſame time, the prophet Habba- 


cuc, who was in Judea, having made 
proviſion for his reapers, the angel of 


the Lord directed him to carry the din- 


ner which he had prepared to Baby- 
Ion, and give it to Daniel, who was in 
the lions den. Habbacuc anſwered, I 
never was at Babylon, and know not 
Where the den is. Then the angel 
of the Lord took him by the crown of 
the head, and, holding 
hair, carried him through the air to 


Babylon; then ſetting him upon the 


den, he gave Daniel his dinner, and 


the angel immediately conveyed Hab- 


he had taken him, 
Upon the ſeventh day, the king came 
to bewail Daniel; and «us he approach- 


m———=— near the Den, he fav him fitting 


[ 356 ] 


ple. 


_ + niel,” ſaid Ezekiel, (xxviii. 3.) in 
an jronical way to the king of Tyre; 


Daniel's name is not prefixed to his 


him by the 


ack to the place from whence. [2 
_ Tian than a prophet. He was a ver) 
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among the lions ; whereupon he im- 
mediately called with a loud voice, and 
ſaid, © Great art thou, O God of Da- 
niel ;* and taking him out, he caft 
thoſe in who would have deſtroyed this 
prophet ; and the lions devoured them 
in a moment, before his face. This 
is what the cannonical and apocryphal 
writings teach concerning Daniel; not- 
withſtanding which, there are ſome au- 
thors who maintain, that there were two 
Daniels, one of David's family, who 
is the prophet of whom we have been 
ſpeaking ; the other of the tribe of Le- 
vi, and of Ithamar's family, who is 
ſaid to be the author of the hiſtory 
concerning the deliverance of Suſanna, | 
and of that relating to the death of the | 
dragon, and deſtruction of Bel's tem- | 
'The reputation of Daniel was ſo great, 
even in his lifetime, that it became a 
proverb: Thou art wiſer than Da- 


and in another place of the ſame pro- 
phet, God ſaid, Though theſe three 
men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they ſhould deliver but their 
ov ſouls by their own righteouſneſs.) 7 
xiv. 14, 20. It is believed that 

Daniel died in Chaldæa, and that he 
did not take advantage of the permiſ- 
ſion granted by Cyrus to the Jews, of 
returning to their own country. Epi- 
phanius ſays, he died at Babylon ; and 
herein he is followed by the generality 
net,, i 


book ; yet, as Dr. Prideaux obſerves, 
the many paſſages, in which he ſpeaks Þ* 
in the firſt perſon, are ſufficient proof 
that he was the author of it. The flils BY 
of Daniel is not ſo lofty and figurative 
as that of the other prophets : it ß 
clear and conciſe, and his narration Wi 
and deſcriptions ſimple and natural; 
in ſhort, he writes more like an hiſto- | 
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extraordinary perſon, and was favour- F 
ed of God, and honoured of men be- 4 
yord any that had lived in his time 


of Theodotion. 
bible, there is added in the third chap- 
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His prophecies concerning the coming 


of the Meſſiah, and the other great 


events of after-times, are ſo clear 
and explicit, that Porphyry objected 


to them, that they muſt have been 
written after the facts had happened. 


The Jews do not reckon Daniel among 


the prophets ; and the reaſon they aſ- 
ſign is, becauſe he rather lived the life of 


a courtier in the palace of the king of 
Babylon, than that of a prophet. They 
add, that though he had divine reve- 
lations given to him, yet it was not 
in the prophetic way, but by dreams 
and viſions in the night, which they 
look upon as the moſt imperfect way 
of revelation, and below the prophe- 


tic. But Joſephus, one of the moſt 


antient writers of that nation, reckons 
him among the greateſt of the pro- 


© phets; and ſays further of him, that 


he converſed familiarly with God, and 
not only foretold future eyents, as other 


prophets did, but determined likewiſe 
the time when they ſhould come to 


paſs : but our Saviour, by acknow- 


ledging Daniel a prophet, (Matt. xxiv. 
15.) puts his prophetic character out 
JJ oO > 


Part of the book of Daniel was origi- 
nally written in the Chaldee language; 
that is, from the fourth verſe of the 


g 1 ſecond chapter, to the end of the ſe- 


venth chapter; and the reaſon was, 


4 becauſe in that part he treats of the 
Chaldæan or Babyloniſh affairs: all the 


reſt of the book is in Hebrew. The 


Greek tranſlation, uſed by the Greek 


church throughout the eaſt, was that 
In the vulgar latin 


ter, after the twenty fourth verſe, the 


il 1 | /ong of the Three Children ; and at the 


end of the book, the hiſtory of Suſan- 
na; and of Bel and the Dragon; the for- 

mer is made the 13th, and the latter 
che 14th chapters of the book. But 


ito- | theſe additions, as we have already 


2 obſerved, were never received into the 
Canon of theJews ; neither are they ex- 


unt in the Hebrew or the Chaldee lan- 
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guages, nor is there any proof that 
they ever were ſo. 


Among the old prophets, ſays Sir Iſaac 
Newton, Daniel is molt diſtin in or- 


der of time, and eaſieſt to be under- 
ſtood ; and therefore in thoſe things 
which relate to the laſt times, he muſt 
be made the key to the reſt. His pro- 


phecies all of them relate one to an- 
Other, as if they were but ſeveral. parts 
of one general prophecy : the firſt is 


the eaſieſt to be underſtood, and every 
following prophecy adds ſomething 
new to the former. es 


DAPHNE, a grove or ſuburb near 
Antioch, the capital of Syria. This 
ſuburb was not contiguous to the city, 
but at about forty heh or a league 


and a half diſtance from it. It was ce- 
lebrated for its fine water, its wood, and 


temple which was a ſanctuary to all 


thoſe who retired thither. 'The high- 


prieſt Onias III. apprehending the de- 
gns of the uſurper Menelaus, retreat- 
ed to this place of refuge; but Mene- 
laus having corrupted Andronicus, 
who commanded at Antioch in the ab- 
ſence of Antiochus Epiphanes, Onias 
was treacherouſly prevailed with to 


come out of his ſanctuary, and maſ- 


ſacred by order of Andronicus, in the 
year of the world 3838. 2 Mac. 1v.33. 


DAR DA, an eminent muſician, by 


birth a Levite, and the ſon of Mahol. 


1 Kings iv. 31. See HEMax. 


are taken notice of in ſcripture. 


1. Dax lus the Mede, ſpoken of in 
Daniel v. 31. 1x: 1. xi. 1. &c, was the 
ſon of Aſtyages king of the Medes, and 

brother to Mandane the mother of Cy- 
rus, and Amyit the mother of Evilmero- 
dach, and grandmother to Belſhazzar: 
thus he was uncle, by the mother's ſide, 
to Evilmerodach and Cyrus. The 


Septuagint, in Daniel vii. give him 


the name of Artaxerxes; and the xiii. 
or apocryphal chapter of the ſame Da- 
niel, verſe 65, calls him Aſtyages; 
and laſtly, Xenophon, throughout, 
penny of him by the name of Cyaxa- 


DARIUS, the name of ſeveral prin- 
ces mentioned in hiſtory, four whereof 


res. 
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the year of the world 3448, according 


DAR 


or his ſiſter's grandſon, who died in 


to Calmet, but according to Uſher 
in 3468. Daniel does not tell us that 
there had been war between them; 
but the prophets Iſaiah, (xiii, xiv, xv, 
Al. len and Jeremiah (1. li.) do 


very clearly, whether they mean the 


wars between Darius the Mede, and 


the Babylonians, or that which Cyrus 


declared againſt them. See Cyrus, 


„ ries 2 1 
2. Dar1vs the ſon of Hyſtaſpes we 
have ſuppoſed to be the Ahaſuerus of 


ſcripture, and the huſband of Efther ; 
and have therefore exhibited the greateſt 


part of his hiſtory under the article A- 
HASUERUS. NE 
This prince reduced Babylon after a 
ſiege of twenty months. This city, 

| Which had been formerly the capital of 
the whole eaſt, and miſtreſs of all na- 
tions, in the reigns of Nebuchadnez- 


zar, his ſons and grandſons, could not 


bear, without great reluctancy, to ſee 
Itſelf reduced to the ſecond rank, and 


diveſted of its deareſt prerogatives, up- 
on the kings of Perſia's transferring 


the ſeat of their empire to Suſa; ſhe 
reſolved hereupon to deliver herſelf 


from the yoke of ſervitude, and revolt 


from the Perſians. Having therefore 


formed this deſign, and taking the ad- 
vantage of the revolution which hap- 


pened in Perſia ; firſt at the death of 
Cambyſes, and afterwards upon the 
maſlacre of the magians, the Babyloni- 
ans began ſecretly to make preparati- 


ons for war, and for ſuſtaining a lon 


theſe preparations, and when they 
thought their city abandantly furniſh- 
ed with proviſions for ſeveral years, 
they ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion, 


and refuſed to obey Darius the ſon of 


Hyſtaſpes. This prince levied an ar- 
my in great haſte, and laid ſiege to 


Babylon with all his forces. The Ba- 


bylonians did not venture to expoſe 


themſelves in the open field againſt a 
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res. This prince ſucceeded Belſhaz- 
Zar king of Babylon, his nephew's ſon, 


ſecured them 
they took the moſt barbarous reſolu- 
tion tllat ever was heard of, which was 
They got together all their women and 
children, and ſtrangled them; every 
of his wives, and one ſervant, to per- 


form the offices of their families; thus 
fulfilling the prophecy of Iſaiah, xlviii. 


bylonians, as too much in the intereſt 


from this criminal city. See Iſaiah 


with all forts of proviſions for many 


get poſſeſſion of it, by a ſtratagem 
which he contrived as follows. He 


g made ſeveral incifions over his whole 


ſiege. They employed four years in 


| accuſed with having unjuſtly treated 
him in this manner. 


DAR 
prince of Darius's valour, but ſhut | 
themſelves up within their walls,which | 
were of an height and thickneſs that 


from inſults; and, as 
they had nothing to fear but famine, 


to deſtroy all the uſeleſs perſons, and 
ſuch as were incapable of fighting. 


one reſerving only the moſt beloved 


7—9. Some believe with reaſon,, 
that the Jews who dwelt at Babylon? 
were either driven thence by the Ba- 


of Darius, who, was in all things very | 
favourable to them; or that of them- | 
ſelves they reſolved upon a departure 
from thence, when they ſaw-the people 
determined to rebel. The prophets 
had frequently admoniſhed them to fly 


xIv1u. 20. Jer. I. 8. li. 6—9, and Zech. 
0 ONE 

Darius lay twenty months before Ba- 
bylon, without making any conſider- 
able progreſs; the city being furniſhed 


years ; the height and ftrength of the 
ramparts rendering it 1mpregnable, 
together with the reſolution of its inha- 
bitants. In the mean time Zopyrus, 
one of Darius's generals, undertook to 


had his noſe and ears cut off, and 


body; and in this condition threw 
himſelf into the place, complaining M7 
bitterly of Darius's cruelty, whom he 


He ſo effectuall/ Þ* 
gained the confidence of the Babyloni- 
ans, that they truſted him with the go- 
vernment of their city, and the com- 
mand of their troops, of which oppor- [| 
tunities he made ſuch uſe, as to deli- 
ver up the city to the king, who du- 

J 


DAR 
ring the remainder of his life heaped 
honours and wealth upon him. Darius 

had Babylon no ſooner in his poſſeſſi- 

On, than he reduced the walls to 

One third of their former height, 

and ordered the hundred gates of braſs 

to be taken away, according to the 
prediction of Jeremiah, li. 58. © Thus 
faith the Lord, The broad walls of 

Babylon ſhall be utterly broken 

and her high gates ſhall be burnt 

with fire, and the people ſhall 


© labour in vain; * and this is indeed 


much the ſame with what we have re 
lated by Herodotus. l. 3. 
3. Daklus Copomannus was of 
the royal family of the Perſians, but 
very remote from the crown; and in a 
low condition, when Bagoas the fa- 
mous eunuch, who had ſucceſſively 


procured the deſtruction of the two pre- 


ceding kings Ochus and Arſes, placed 


him upon the throne. His true name 


was Codoman, and he did not take 
that of Darius, till he was made king. 
He was deſcended from Darius No- 
thus, who had a fon named Oſtanes, 
father to Arſanes, the father of Codo- 
mannus. He was at firſt no better than 


a courier to the emperor Ochus: but 


on a certain day, when he was in this 
prince's army, one from the enemy's 
camp came and challenged the braveſt 
of the Perſians ; Codomannus offered 
himſelf for the combat, and overcame 
him, and for his reward was made go- 

vernor of Armenia. From hence Ba- 


gàoas took him, in order to place him 


on the throne of Perſia. 


Alexander the Great, having invaded 


the Perſian dominions, and defeated 


Darius in three ſucceſſive battles, as 
has been already related under the ar- 
ticle ALEXANDER, Darius, after the 


third battle, fled towards Media, in 


. hopes of raiſing ſuch a force in this and 


the northern provinces of the empire, 
which ſtill acknowledged his ſubjec- 
tion, as might enable him once more 
to try his fortune. 
batana, the capital of Media, where he 
gathered together the broken remains 
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of his army, to which he added ſome 


He arrived at Ec- 


DAR 


new levies, Alexander, having ſpent 
the winter at Babylon and Perſepolis, 


took the field to go in ſearch of Da- 


rius, who upon the notice of his march, 


departed from Ecbatana, with a deſign 
of retreating into Bactria, there to for- 


tify himſelt, and increaſe his army; 


but he ſoon changed his reſolution, 
ftopt ſhoit, and determined once more 
to hazard a battle, though his army 
at that time conſiſted only of forty 


thouſand men. While Darius was 
preparing for this encounter, Beſſus, 
governor of Battria, and Narbazanes, 


another great man of Perſia, ſeized 
upon him, loaded him with chains, 
put him in a covered chariot, and fled, 


carrying him with them toward Bac- 
tria, with a full purpoſe, if Alexander 
purſued them, to purchaſe their peace 


by delivering him up to his ene- 
my; if not, to kill him, take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the crown, and begin the war 
J.  EOy 

Eight days after their departure, Alexan- 
der arrived at Ecbatana, and ſet out 
upon the purſuit after them, which he 
continued for eleven days together; at 


laſt he ſtopt at Rages in Media, de- 
ſpairing to overtake Darius. 


unfortunate prince. After a precipi- 
tate march of many days, he at laſt 
overtook the traitors, who ſeeing them- 


ſelves ſo preſſed, did what they could 


to compel Darius to get on horſeback 


and fave himſelf with them; but he re- 
fuſing to comply with them, they 


ſtabbed him in ſeveral places, and left 


him expiring in his chariot. He was 
dead when Alexander came up, who 
could not forbear weeping at ſuch a 


ſpectacle. He covered Darius's corpſe 
with his own cloak, and ſent him to 
Siſygambis the wife of this prince, 


that ſhe might bury him in the tombs 


belonging to the kings of Perſia, _ 
Thus were verified the prophecies of 
Daniel, who had foretold the deſtruc- 


tion of the Perſian monarchy. Dan. 
— 


Aa 4 


From 
thence he went into Parthia, where 


he learned what had happened to this 
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him, broke his two horns ; and having 


Lacedæmon. 


| DARKNESS, the abſence, priva- 


5, 20, 22.) Darius Codomannus 


Is figured to us by a ram butting with 
his horns weſtward, northward, and 


ſouthward, nothing being able to reſiſt 
him; he did what he pleaſed, and be- 


came very powerful: but at the ſame 
time a he-goat, that is Alexander the 
Great, came from the Weſt, and over- 
run the world without touching the 
earth; he had a very large horn be- 


tween his two eyes. He advanced a- 
gainſt the ram, that had two horns ; 
and ſpringing forward with impetuoſi- 
ty, he run againſt him. with all his 
force, attacked him with fury, ſtruck 


thrown him down, trampled him under 
foot, without any one's being able to 
reſcue the ram out of his power. 


Darius Codomanuus reigned but ſix 


years, from the year of the world 
3668 to 3674, in which he ated. 


Dagklus, or As Eus, 


tion, or want of natural light. Dark- 


neſs was upon the face of the deep; 
(Gen. i. 2.) that is to ſay, the chaos 
Was plunged in thick darkneſs; becauſe 
hitherto the light was not created. 


One of the moit terrible ſorts of dark- 
neſs was that which Moſes brought 
upon Eg pt, as a plague to the inha- 
bitants of it. Ex. x. 21, 22. Ihe 
Septuag nt, our tranſlation of the Bible, 


and ind ed moſt others, in explaining 


Moſes's account of this darkneſs, ren- 


der it, © a daikneſs which may be felt: 
and the Vulgate has it, a palpable 


s darkneſs ;* that is, a darkneis con- 
fitizg of black vapours and exhalati- 
Ons, ſo condenſed, that they might be 
perceiced by the org ans of feeling or 
ſeeing. tut ſome commentators think, 
that thi; is cariying the ſenſe too far, 
fince in ſuch a medium as this, man- 


Kind could not live an hour, much leis 
for the ſpace of three days, as the E- 
Egyptians are ſaid to have done, durin 

dhe time this darkneſs laſted; and 
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vii. 5, 6. and ii. 39, 40. In chap. viii. therefore they imagine, that, inſtegd of 
a darkneſs that * be felt, the He- 


'Q a king of 
dee the article LAck- 


DAR 


brew phraſe may ſignify, a darkneſs 
wherein men went groping and feel- 
ing about for every thing they want- 
ed. Le Clerc is of this opinion, and 


thinks that Philo, in his life of Moſes, 
underſtood the paſſage in its right 


ſenſe. © For in this darkneſs, ſays he, 


© whoever were in bed, durſt not get 


up; and ſuch as their natural occa- 


* tions compelled to get up, went 
feeling about by the walls, or any 


thing they could lay hold on, as if 


they had been blind.“ What it was 
that occaſioned this darkneſs, whether 
g it was in the air, or in the eyes; whe- 
ther it was a ſuſpenſion of light from the 


ſun in that country, or a black thick va- 
pour, which totally intercepted it, there 
is reaſon to think that the deſcription 
which the author of the book of Wiſdom 


(xvii. 1, 2, 3, &c.) gives us of their in- 
ward terrors and conſternation, is not al- 

together conjectural, viz. that they were 
not only priſoners of darkneſs, and 


fettered with the bonds of a long night, 
but were horribly aſtoniſhed likewiſe, 
and croubled with ſtrange apparitions : 
for while over them was ſpread an 


heavy night, they were to themſelves 
more grievous than darkneſs. 


During the laſt three hours that our 
Saviour hanged upon the croſs, a dark- 
neſs covered the face of the earth, to 
the great terror and amazement of the 
people preſent at his execution. 'This 


extraordinary alteration in the face of 


nature, (ſays Mr. Macknight, in his 
Harmony of the Gejpels ) was peculiarly 
proper, whilſt the ſun of righteouſneſs 
was withdrawing his beams from the 


land of Iſrael, and from the world; 


not only, becauſe it was a miraculous 
teſtimony borne by God himſelf to his 
innocence; but alſo, becauſe it was 


a fit emblem of his departure, and its 
effects, at leaſt till his light ſhone out 


anew with additional ſplendor in the 
miniſtry of his apoſtles. The darkneſs 
which now covered Judea and, the 
neighbouring countries, beginning & 
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DAT [ 361 ] DAV D 
bout noon, and continuing till Jeſus into the grave. Numb. xvi. 1, &c. 
expired, was not the effect of an ordi- See Koran. © FS + eh 
nary eclipſe of the ſun: for that can never DATHEMA, or Dar HuAN, a for- 
happen but at the new moon, where- treſs in the land of Gilead, whither 
as now it was full moon; not to men- the Jews beyond Jordan retired, and 
tion, that the total darkneſs occaſion- maintained themſelves againſt the at- 
ed by eclipſes of the ſun never conti- tacks of Timotheus, till Judas Macca- 
nues above twelve or fifteen minutes; bæus came to their relief. See Jupas 
wherefore it muſt have been produced and TIMOTHREUv᷑ßss. 
by the divine power, in a manner we DAUGHTER of the voice, in He- 
are not able to explain. Accordingly, brew, Bath-kol. See BaTa-coL. 
Luke, ( xxiti. 44, 45.) after relating DAVID, the ſon of Jeſſe, of the tribe 
that there was darkneſs over all the of Judah, and town of Bethlehem, was 
earth, adds, and the ſun was darken- born, according to the learned Uſher, 
"3 < ed,” which perhaps may imply, that in the year of the world 2919, before 
the darkneſs of the ſun did not occa- Jeſus Chriſt 1o8g5. Aſter the rejection 
2 ſion, but proceeded from the darkneſs of Saul, the Lord ſent Samuel to Beth- 
that was over all the land. Further, lehem, in order to anoint one of the 
the chriſtian writers, in their moſt an- ſons of Jefſe, whom he had appointed 
tient apologies to the heathens, affirm, to ſucceed Saul in the kingdom, 1 Sam. 
that as it was full moon at the paſſover, xvi. 1, 2, &. Samuel coming to the 
when Chriſt was crucified, no ſuch houſe of ſeſſe, and declaring the occa- 
2 eclipſe could happen by the courſe of ſion of his journey; jeſſe introduced 


nature. They obſerve alſo, that it his ſeven ſons to him, one after ano- 
ewas taken notice of as a prodigy by ther; but the Lord revealed to his 
4 the heathens themſelves. Darkneſs is prophet, that none of theſe was the 
t, = ſometimes put for ignorance and un- perſon he had appointed to be king. 
>, belief, which is the want of ſpiritual Samuel then, upon enquiry, finding 
light, John iii. 19. Hell, the place that Jeſſe had another ſon, who was at 
m of eternal miſery, confuſion, and hor- that time in the fields keeping the 
es ror, is called © utter darkneſs, Matt. ſheep, he ordered him to be ſent for; 
MR xxil. 13. The land of darkneſs" is the and as ſoon as David came in, who 
ur grave. Job x. 21. Such as fit in was a very fair and beautiful youth, 
k- darkneſs, and in the ſhadow of death.“ at the age of two and twenty, though 
to Pſal. cvii. 10. Such as are in a diſcon- moſt writers will have him to be only 
he ſolate and forlorn condition, ſhut up fifteen, Samuel was ordered to confer 
his in priſon or dungeon. The children the royal unction upon him, in the 
of Jof light ſet in oppoſition to the chil- midſt of his brethren ; and from that 
his adren of darkneſs mean the righteous, inſtant the ſpirit of the Lord came up- 
irly in oppoſition to the wicked; the faith- on him. Samuel then made a feaſt to 


aeſs 3 ful, in oppoſiton to the incredulous Jeſſe's family, and to the elders of the 


power, the power of darkneſs,” Luke Saul. 
5 his xi, f 3. Scon after this, in the fame year, ac- 
DATHAN was one of thoſe who cording to Uſher, the ſpirit of the Lord 


for the ſervice of his people. Dathan he was adviſed to get David to play 


* 2 
3 
— 2 
© 
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up in the earth, and deſcended quick 
bout i g 


and infidels, 2 Cor. vi. 14. Our Sa- city; after which he returned to Ra- 
ld; viour calls the exerciſe of Satan's mah, and David to his flocks. See 


"7 conſpired with Korah, Abiram and On, having forſaken Saul, he began to feel 
to deprive Moſes and Aaron of the himſelf tormented by an evil one, or 
authority which God had given them by a deep melancholy, to diſpel which 


- and his accomplices were ſwallowed on the harp before him, who by this 


m—_ » whe” —_— 
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dineſs of his complexion, and the com- 
lineſs of his perſon, joined with the 


ſweetneſs of his muſic, won Saul's 
heart ſo far, that he made him his ar- 
mour-bearer; and obtained of his father 


that he might ſtill continue near his 


perſon. Whenever therefore Saul's diſ- 
temper came upon him, David was or- 
dered to divert him with his muſic, 
»hich never failed to give him eaſe; 
after which he returned home, and : 


went to his uſual occupation. 


Saul and his army were ſoon after 
wards encamped by the valley of 
Elah, in order to make head againſt 
the Philiſtines, who had pitched their 
camp atEphes-dammim, between Sho- 
cho and Azekah. 
While the two armies lay thus facing 
one another, being 


id. xvii. 1, 2, &c. 


valley of Elah, a champion of the Phi- 


— of a gigantic ſtrength and ſta- 


ture, named Goliah, with arms and 


armour in proportion, came out of the 
camp of the Philiſtines for forty days 
ſucceſſively, and challenged any one 
of the Iſraelites to ſingle combat. This 
combat was to decide the tate of the 


war. But none of the Iſraelites durſt 
take him up, until David, who hap- 
pened at this time to come to the 
camp with proviſions for his three el- 


der brethren, who were then in Saul's 


army, ſeeing this great gigantic crea- 
ture vaunt himſelf, and hearing withal 


what reward the king had promiſed t 


the perſon who ſhould kill him, vz. 


that he would give him his daughter 
in marriage, and ennoble his family, 
was moved by a divine impulſe to ac- 

| cept of the challenge, which he b 
ſome means diſcovered to the ſtanders- 
by. His eldeſt brother, Eliab, reprov- 
ed him for his raſhneſs : 


but as his de- 
elaration by this time had reached the 
king's ears, he ſent for him, and hav- 


ing ſurveyed his youth. told him, with 
concern, that he teared he would never 


_[ 362] 
time had gained the reputation not 
only of an expert muſician, but of a 
ſober, diſcreet, and valiant youth. He 
was ſent for accordingly ; and the rud- 


ſeparated by the 
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be able to encounter a man that was 
ſo much older and ſtronger, and a fol- 
dier from his cradle. But to this David 
replied, that he had already done as 
great things as killing the giant could 
poſſibly be; that he had flain a lion 
and a bear, without any other weapon 
than his hands; and therefore did not 
doubt, but that the almighty power 
which delivered him then, would not 
fail to ſhield and protect him now. 

Saul was not a little pleaſed with this 
gallant anſwer, and, to equip him as 
well as he could for the combat, of- 


fered him his own armour : but when 


David had pat it on, he found it too 


large and cumberſome, and therefore 


taking only his ſtaff, a ſling, and five 
{mooth ſtones, which he picked out of 


the brook that run by, he advanced 


towards the Philiftine 3 who perceiv- 


ing him to be but a youth, and of a 


fair and effeminate. complexion, took 


the thing as done in contatmpt and de- 


rifion of him, ſaying, Am I a dog, 


© that thou comeſt to me with ftones ? 


Come to me, and I will give thy 
* fleſh unto the fawls of the air, and 
© to the beaſts of the field. But Da- 


vid's reply was of another kind, wiz. 


that he came againſt him, not in any 


confidence of his own ſtrength, but in 


the name of that God whoſe name he 
had blaſphemed, and whoſe power he 
had defied ; and, with theſe words, he 


flung a ſtone at him with ſuch force 
and direction, that it hit him on his 


forehead, pierced his ſkull, and ſunk 


into his brain, ſo that he fell flat upon 
o his face; whereupon David ran up to 
him, and with the giant's own {word 
cut off his head; at the ſight of which 
the Philiſtine army fled, and were pur- 


ſued by the Hebrews as far as the 


y gates of Ekron, with a very great 
ſlaughter. 


When Saul "wg David 3 ER a- 
gainſt the Philiſtine, he inquired of 


Abner, who he was ? Abner anſwered, 
that he had no knowledge of him, 
which is very ſtrange, conſidering that 


David had been ſo often and ſo lu 
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him on his harp, and was by the king 
himſelf made his armour-bearer. This 


has given interpreters great difficulty 
to reconcile. 


Some have thought the 
interval of time from Saul's having 


appointed him his armour-bearer, to 
David's killing the Philiſtine, to have 
been ſo long, that he was quite al - 
” tered, his beard grown, and his fea- 
| tures and ſhape more manly, ſo that 
he might not be eaſily known again. 
Others have endeavoured to remove 


this difficulty, by other ſuppoſitions 


_ equally improbable ; whereas his be- 
ing forgot at court, the authors of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory think, may be eaſily 
accounted for, if to the growth of his 


ſhape, beard, &c. we add, taat when 
he played before Saul, he appeared in 


a dreſs ſuitable : but was now in his 


plain ſhepherd's habit, and juſt come 


from a journey; ſo that the king and 
his court who had ſeen ſuch a variety 
oO faces ſince his departure, might not 
© eafily call him to mind. 
However this may be, Abner, apon 

his return from the victory, introduced 


him to the king, with the champion's 


head in his hand. From this inſtant. 


Jonathan conceived a great affection 
for David, which laſted as long as they 
two lived together: but upon their re- 


turn home, one thing happened, which 


occaſioned Saul's jealouſy againſt David. 
id. xviii. Among the crowds that 


came out to meet them, and to grace 
their triumph, there Was a chorus of 
women, who ſung to muſical inſtru- 
= ments, upon which they played a cer- 
” tain ſong whoſe chief burden was, 
Saul has flain his thouſands, and 
© David his ten thouſands ; 


which ſo 
enraged Saul againſt David, that from 


this time he never looked upon him 
with a gracious eye. 
thought proper to retain him in his 


For though he 


ſervice, and, for the preſent, conferred 


on him ſome command in the army, 


yet the reward of his killing Goliah, 
which was to be the marriage of his 
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in Saul's houſe, when he played before 
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eldeſt daughter, he deprived him of, 


by giving her to another. 
The next day Saul, returning to his 


.own houſe, was ſeized with a ſpirit 
of melancholy as before; and while 
David was touching his harp before 
him as uſual, in order to alleviate” his 
malady, the outrageous king attempt- 


ed twice to kill him, by darting a ja- 
velin at him, which he had in The hand ; 


but David eſcaped both the thruſts, 


and thereupon thought proper to with- 


draw : however, Saul continued him 
{till in his ſervice, to have the more 


opportunities againſt his life. 


Now, it happened that Michal, Saul's £ 
{ſecond daughter, had entertained kind 


thoughts of David ; at which her fa- 
ther was extremely pleaſed, and there- 
fore ſignihed to him, that upon con- 
dition he would bring him an nun- 


cred foreſkins of the Philiſtines, (but 
not without ſome hopes of his fallin 
in the attempt) he ſhould have the ho- 
nour to become the king's ſon-in-law. 
David accepted the condition, and 
taking ſome choice men along with 
him, invaded the Philiſtines, ſlew double 
the number required, and ſent their 
foreſkins to the king, who could no 
longer refuſe him his daughter, but at 
the | ſame time laid many other ſchemes 
to take away his life; nay, to ſuch 


deſperate lengths did his jealouſy run, 
that he commanded his ſon Jonathan, 


(id. xix.) and ſome of the principal 
perſons at court, to diſpatch David: 
but Jonathan diverted bim from this 


latention. 


Soon after this, 6 war W out 
again, when David defeated the Phi- 
littines; having cut a great number of 
them to pieces, and put the reſt to 


flight. Now it happened that the evil 
ſpirit once more poſieſſing Saul, David 


again played upon the harp before him, 
when the king endeavoured to pierce 
him with his lance ; but he once more 
avoided the intended blow, and retired 
home that night to his houſe. Thi- 

ther the king teat his guards, as ſoon 
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s it was light, to ſeize him: but by 
the contrivance of his wife Michal, 
who let him down from the window, 
de made his eſcape; and, by the bene- 
| i of a dark night, came to his old 
friend Samuel at Ramah, to whom he 


told all his complaints, and with whom, 


| for the better ſecurity of his perſon, 
he went to Najoth, where there was a 
community of prophets ; or a college, 
in which it is thought religious perſons 
ſtudied the law, and learned to ex- 

pound the ſeveral precepts of it, and 
wherein, by previous exerciſe, they 


qualified themſelves for the reception 


of the ſpirit of prophecy, whenever it 
ſhould pleaſe God to ſend it upon 
chem. | LEE. 1 


It was not long before Saul had intel- 
ligence of David's abode, and ſent a 


party to apprehend him: but they, 

upon their arrival at the place, were 
ſeized with a prophetic ſpirit, and re- 
turned hot again. After theſe he ſent. 
freith meſſengers, and after them others 


again; but no ſooner were they come 
within the verge of the place, but they 


all began to be affected in like man- 
ner. Saul at length, impatient of theſe 
delays, went himſelf; but as he drew 


near to Najoth, the ſpirit of the Lord 


came upon him, ſo that he went along 
propheſying, until he came to the place 


where Samuel and David were, and 


there lay almoſt naked upon the ground 


all that day and the next night. Here 


it may be proper to obſerve, that the 


generality of interpreters take prophe- 
_ tying in this place, to fignify ſinging 
of pfalms, or hymns of thankigiving 
and praiſe, which Saul might be com- 
pelled to do againſt his will, to teach 
him the vanity of his deſigns againſt 
David, and that in them he fought a- 
gainſt God himſelf. FOLATE EH 
David took this opportunity to make 
a private viſit to his friend Jonathan, 
wich whom he expoſtulated concerning 


| O 


his father's conduct, (id. xx.) which 


the other could no way excuſe ; only 


he aſſured him of his beſt offices: that 
he would make what diſcovery he 
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could of his father's deſigns againſt 


him, and not fail to acquaint him with 


bread which the day beſore had been 


— 


them. He directed David, for that 
end, to conceal himſelf in a certain 
field, for a day or two, until he could 
learn whether it was proper for him 


to appear or not, which he was to ſig- 


nify to him, by his ſhooting arrows, in 
ſuch a manner as they concluded on. 
The firſt of the new moon was now 


come, which Saul returned from Na- 
joth to celebrate; but as he obſerved 


that David's ſeat at the table had for 


two days been empty, he enquired of 
Jonathan, what was beconfe of the ſon 


of Jeſſe ? Jonathan told him, that he 


had aſked him for leave to go to Beth- 


lehem, in order to be preſent at a ſo- 
lemn ſacrifice made there by his fa- 


milly; and that he had permiſſion from 


him to go thither : whereupon Saul 


was very much enraged with Jonathan, 
and attempted to kill him with his 


Javelin. 


Jonathan was aſſured by this, that the 
deſtruction of David was a thing re- 
folved on; and therefore next day went 


to the field, under pretence of ſnooting 
with his bow and arrows, to give David 
the ſignal. He communicated to him 
all that paſſed between his father and 
him; that his father was implacable, 


and determined to deſtroy him; and 


therefore he adviſed him to eſcape for 
bis life; and ſo having made new pro- 
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teſtations to each other of perpetual Þ* 


friendſhip, they parte. bY 
Ever after this, David was baniſhed 


from court, and lived in the nature of 
an outlaw, The firſt place he betook 


himſelf to was Nob, where ſtood the. 
tabernacle at that time, and where Abi- 


melech was high- prieſt; but as he had 


no attendants, he pretended to Ab- 


melech, that he was ſent by the king 


upon a buſineſs of ſuch diſpatch, that 
he had time neither to take arms nor 
proviſions with him; and therefore had 
obtained of the high-prieſt Goliah's 


ſword, which had been depoſited in 
the tabernacle ; and ſome of the ſhew- 


taken 
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taken off from the golden table; and 


with theſe he proceeded to Gath, not 
thinking himſelf ſafe in any part of 


Saul's dominions. Doeg the Edomite, 
who was at Nob when David came 
there, diſcovered ſome time after to 
Saul, what had paſſed between David 


and the high-prieſt, which was the 
_ cauſe of . death, as well as 
that of the other prieſts, who were 
cruelly maſſacred by order of Saul, as 
already related under the article AB 


MELECH. 


David had not been long i in Gath, "Bi 
fore Achiſh the king of that place was 


informed of his being that valiant 


Ilraelite, who had ſo often defeated 


3 and deſtroyed the Philiſtines; ſo that 


number. id. xxii. 


to preſerve himſelf, he counterfeited 
madneſs and an epilepſy, which he did 


ſo artfully, as to evade the ſuſpicion of 
the king of Gath, and made his eſcape 
to 4 a town in Judah, where 


his brethren and relations, and man 


other malecontents, and men of deſpe- 


rate fortunes, met him, and made up 
a little army of about four hundred in 


upon his aged parents, he put himfelf 
and them under the protection of the 
king of Moab, who was then at enmi- 
ty with Saul ; and with his parents he 


© | thus continued until the prophet Gad, 


Who attended him, adviſed him to 


. leave Moab, and return into the land 


of Judah; which accordingly he did, 
and took up his ſtation in the foreſt of 


Hareth, where Abiathar the prieſt 


came to him, and brought with him 
the high-prieſt's ornaments. 


At that time, the Philiſtines having 


made an inroad into the country, and 
fallen upon Keilah, (id. xxiii.) David 


came immediately to relieve the Place, 


and having diſperſed the Pnilitines, 


took from them a very conſiderable 


booty of cattle, When Saul under- 
ſtood that David was at Keilah, he 
marched with an intention to believe 
and take him, But David rejrcated 
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| ſued him, with all his people. 


But he did not con- 
"> tinue here long; for being apprehen- 
EZ five that the wrath of Saul would fall 
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into the wilderneſs of Ziph, and from 


thence removed into the deſarts of 


Maon. Saul having notice of it, pur- 


lay on one fide of the mountain, and 


Saul on the other. But upon infor- 


mation at the ſame time, that the Phi- 


liſtines had invaded the land, he de- 
ſiſted from purſuing David. and made 


haſte to oppoſe them. David bei 
delivered out of this danger, reti 


into the wilderneſs of Engedi, whither 
Saul ſoon followed with three thouſand 
going in- 


men, in ſearch of him. But 
to a cave, upon ſome natural neceſſity, 


David, who lay there concealed with 
his men, went ſoftly, and cut off the 


ſkirts of his robe. When Saul was 


out of the cave, David called to nim | 


at a diltance, and ſhewing him the 
ſkirt of his raiment, remonſtrated his 
innocence to him, and aſſured him, 
that he was ſo far from having any 
deſigns upon his life, that he had made 


no attempt upon it, when providence 
had delivered him into his hands. Saul 


was ſo touched with the tender terms 
in which David declared his inno- 
cence, that he ſhed tears, and acknow- 
ledged that David was 2 more juſt per- 


ſon than himſelf; and from the mauy 
eſcapes which God had vouchſafel f 
David, concluding aſſuredly that he 
was to ſucceed in the kingdom, he 


conjured him, by all that was ſacred. 


not to deſtroy his family; and David 
having iworn this to him, he returned 
to his houſe, and David retreated to 


places of greater ſecurity. 


While David continued in the 1 = 


neſs of Maon, he had taken great care 


to reſtrain his men from doing any in- 
Jury to the flocks of Nabal, a wealthy 
man who lived in the neighbourhood 


of this place, but was of a very ſurly 


and morole diſpoſition ; (id. xxvy) and 


now the time of Nabal's {heep-ſheartag 
being come, which, in theſe countries, 


Was always a time of great feſtivit7 


and entertainment, David ſent meſſena 


gers to Nabal, to tell him that, in con- 


ſideration of the many civilities he had, 
 thewn 


David 
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ſhewn kim, he would be pleaſed to 


5 ſend ſome proviſion for the ſupport of 


his army. But Nabal received the 
meſſengers very rudely, and, with ſome 
opprobrious reflections upon David 


bimſelf, ſent them away empty; which | 


ſo exaſperated David, that in the heat 
ol his reſentment, he vowed to deſtroy 
all Nabal's family before next morn- 


ing; and with this reſolution ſet for- 
ward. But Abigail, Nabal's wife, be- 


ing informed of what had paſſed, made 
hafte to meet David with ſome pre- 
| ſenfs, and {> ſtopt the effects of his in- 


„ n Some few days after Na- 


died, and David married Abigail. 
See the article AB1GA1L. 5 
The Ziphites, knowing that David 
lay concealed in the hill of Hachilah, 
gave notice of it to Saul, who marched 
with three thouſand men to take him. 
But David having intelligence where 
Saul lay encamped, privately went to 
reconnoitre his army, and entering the 
camp, found Saul and Abner, and all 


| the reſt of the hoſt, falt aſleep : where- 


upon taking with him the king's ſpear, 
and a cruſe of water that were at his 
head, he went away without any one 
perceiving it. When he was got at a 
convenient diſtance, he called to Abner 
with a loud voice, and in an ironical 
manner upbraided him with his ne- 
glect of preſerving the king's life, ſince 
the ſpear and a cruſe of water that were 
ſo near the king's head, were taken 
_ thence ſo eaſily. Saul upon this ac- 


55 ho knowledged the integrity of David, 


and returned to his houſe. id. xxvi. 
After all this, that Saul might no longer 
have any inclination to purſue him far- 
ther, David fled for refuge to Achith 
king of Gath. 24d. xxvii. This prince 
gave him Ziklag for his habitation; 
and while he abode there, he made ſe- 


veral excurſions upon the Amalekites, 
and upon the people of Geſhur and 


Geezr1, and in theſe expeditions killed 
all he met with, both men and wo- 
men, to prevent any one's diſcovering 


where he had been: but he brought 


All the cattle he could take to Achiſh ; 
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telling this prince, that theſe were 
what he found in the ſouthern parts 
of Judah, Jerahmeel, and Keni. By 
this conduct, David ſo far acquired the 
confidence of Achiſh, that this prince 
made no ſeruple of carrying him with 


him to the war, which the Philiftines 
declared ſome time after, wiz. in the 


year of the world 2949, againſt Saul. 


id. xxviii. But the other princes of 


the Philiſtines obſerving him, prevail- 


ed with Achiſh to ſend him back, be- 


ing apprehenſive that in the day of 


battle, he might turn againſt them, in 
order to procure a reconciliation with 
Saul. 7d. xxix. . 

There can ſcarce be any doubt but 


this diſmiſſion was very agreeable to 


David, who was engaged in very nice 
circumſtances, and muſt either have 


failed in the performance of his pro- 
miſe, or have fought againſt his king 


and country; yet he ſo far diſſembled 


the matter, that the king, to oblige his 
nobles, was forced to be very preſſing 


and importunate with him, to return to 
Ziklag, which accordingly he did, and 
in his mareh thither was joined by ſeve- 
ral of the tribe of Manaſſeh (as he had 
by thoſe of Gad and Benjamin before) 


to a conſiderable augmentation of his 


forces. And well it ſo happened; for 
upon his return to Ziklag, he found 


that the Amalekites had burnt and pil- 


liged the place, (id. xxx.) and carried 
away his two wives, Ahinoam the Jez-. 
reelite, and Abigail the wife of Nabal 
the Carmelite, and all the people that 
were therein; and what was no ſmall. 


acceſſion to this misfortune, his ſoldiers 
mutinied againſt him, as if he had been 
the occaſionof it. David however march- 
ing away immediately, and having 
gained intelligence which way the 


enemy took, ſoon came up with them, 
fell upon them, and cut them to pieces, 


and not only recovered all the perſons 


and the booty which they had taken, 


but ſeveral rich ſpoils likewiſe that they 
had robbed others of in this expedi- 


tion, whereof he made preſents to his 


fr jends. 1s 7 


In 
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In the. mean time, a battle was fought 
between the Philiſtines and Hebrews 
on mount Gilboa, wherein Saul was 
killed, together with Jonathan his ſon, 
and a great number of the Iſraelites. 
id. xxxi. Three days after this ac- 
tion, an Amalekite came to Ziklag 


(2 Sam. i.) with the news of it to 
David, and boaſted that he had aſſiſted 


Saul in diſpatching himſelf. At the 
ſame time he preſented him with Saul's 
diadem and bracelct. 
no doubt an ample compenſation for 
this meſſage and preſent, but inftead 
of that, David ordered his guards to 


3 8 fall upon him, becauſe, according to 


his own declaration, he had been ac- 
ceſſary to the king's death. David 
and all his people expreſſed abundance 
ol ſorrow for the death of Saul, and 
the defeat of the Iſraelitiſi army; and 
he compoſed a mournful ſong in ho- 
nour of Saul and Jonathan. See Sau!. 
00 
Upon this conjuncture, David, by God's 
direction, removed with his family and 
forces to Hebron, whither the princes 
of Judah in a ſhort time came to con- 


gratulate his return into his native 


country, and to offer him the crown of 
their particular tribe: (id. ii.) for by 
this time, Abner the late king's uncle, 
and general of his army, who had pro- 
claimed his ſon Iſnboſheth ſucceſſor to 
the throne, had taken up his reſidence 
at Mahanaim, on the other fide of Jor- 
dan; and, by his intereſt and great 
authority, prevailed with all the other 
tribes to recognize bim. There were 


ſome conflicts, from time to time, be- 


tween the parties of Iſhboſheth and 
David, wherein David had always the 
advantage. Iſhboſheth having one day 
reprimanded Abner the general of his 


forces, he was ſo exaſperated at it, 


that he went to David, and promiited 
to make him maſter of all Iſrael. 74 


and fearing leſt David might confer on 
him the command of his army, trea- 

cherouſly killed him at the gate of 
Hebron, in the year of the world 2950, 
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houſe of Obededom. 
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in the manner, and for other reaſons, 
already related under the articles 
ABN ER and As AH EL. " 
David was extremely diſpleaſed with 
this action, but Joab at that time had 
ſo much credit with the ſoldiers, that 
he could not take a juſt revenge: he 
contented himſelf therefore with de- 
claring publicly his deteſtation of it, 
making a magnificent funeral for 


Abner. 


He expected Iſhboſheth having been aſſaſſinated ſoon 


after in his bed, David commanded the 
murderers, Rechab and Baanah, who, 
having cut off his head, carried it as a 
preſent to him, to be put to death, and 
was proclaimed king over all the tribes, 
(id. iv. v.) in the year. of the world 
2957, after he had reigned at Hebron, 
over the tribe of Judah only, for the 
ſpace of ſeven years and fix months. 
Being thus anointed king over all If 
rae], he diſpoſſeſſed the Jebuſites of Je- 
ruſalem, and there ſettled his reſidence. 
The Philiſtines being informed of this 
revolution, advanced twice to Jeruſa- 


lem, and encamped near the city: 
however they were as often deſeated 


by David, and obliged to return home. 
About two years after his being in- 
veſted with the royal power over all 


the tribes, David removed the ark of 


the Lord from Kerjath- jearim to ſeru- 
ſalem, into a place which he had pre- 
pared for it in his palace: but upon 

che death of Uzzah, who was ſmitten 
of God for laying his hand upon the 
ark, David left it near the city in the 


brought it ſoon after to his own pa- 


lace; upon which occaſion Michal 


having rallied him for dancing, as the 
thought, in an indecent manner before 
the ark, David told her, that what he 
had done was in honour of that God 
who. had choſen him to govern Iſruel 


in preference to any of her family; 
iii. But Joab, growing jealous of him, 


and that ſuch condeiceniions as thele, 
would never bring him under any juſt. 
contempt. 8 . 5 
David obſerving himſelf to be at peace 
in his palace, formed the deſign of 
Tor: f duilding 


Nevertheleſs he 
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building a temple to the Lord, and 


communicated his thoughts upon this 
ſubject to the prophet Nathan, Who 
approved of his intention: but the 
night following, God diſcovered to 
this prophet, that the honour of build- 
ing a temple, was reſerved for David's 


ſon; and that for his part, he had ſhed 


too much blood to be employed in ſo 
ſacred a work. David therefore was 


ſatisfied with preparing every thing in 


gold, ſilver, copper, iron, and wood, 
which was neceſſary for the erection of 


this edifice. After this, about the 


year 2960, David made war with the 


Philiſtines, and effectually freed Iſrael 


from thoſe enemies, who had long 
moleſted them, The Moabites he ut- 
terly ſubdued, and having diſmantled 
all their ſtrong places, he flew the 


eater part of them, reſerving only 


ſuch as were requiſite to till the ground. 
id. viii. From hence he marched his 
army to ſecure his territories, which 


bordered upon the Euphrates. The 


Syrians of Zobah, under the command 


of Hadadezer, came with a ſtrong 


force and gave him battle: but he 
ſoon routed them; and beſides a great 
number of foot priſoners, took a thou- 
ſand chariots, and ſeven thouſand 


horſemen that attended them. The 
Syrians of Damaſcus, hearing of Ha- 


dadezer's ill ſucceſs, came to his aſſiſ- 


tance: but David put them to the 


rout likewiſe; and having ſlain two 
and twenty thouſand of them, he be- 


came maſter of their country, put gar- 


riſons into their fortified cities, and 
made them tributary ; and in his re- 


turn from Syria, he engaged a great 


body of Edomites in the valley of Salt, 

ſlew eighteen thouſand of them, and 
brought them under the like ſub- 
Jjection. . | 


Nahaſh king of the Ammonites hav- 
ing died in the year 2967, David ſent 


his compliments of condolance to the 
ſon and ſucceſſor of this prince. 7d. x. 


But the great men who were about 


the king perſuaded him, that David 
ſent theſe men under the denomina- 
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view than to obſerve his forces, and 
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to ſpy out the weakneſs of the city, 
with a defign, at one time or other, 
to make war upon him. The too cre- 


dulous young 3 hereupon com- 


manded the ambaſſadors to be ſeized, 
their beards to be half ſhaved, and their 
cloaths to be cut ſhort even to the mid- 


dle of their buttocks, and then ſent them 
about their buſineſs. To revenge this 


affront, David ſent an army under the 
command of Joab againſt Nahaſh ; but 
the Ammonites being apprized of his 
deſign, provided againſt the worſt, by 
procuring three and thirty thouſand 
mercenaries of the Syrians, who lay 
encamped at ſome diſtance in the 
fields, whilſt their own forces covered 
the city : however Joab made ſuch a 
diſpoſition of” his troops, as to keep 


the Ammonites in play, while he 
charged the Syrians with ſuch fury, 
that they ſoon gave way, which made 


the Ammonites, who depended upon 
their courage, retreat for ſafety into 


their city. 


'The next year, David marched in per- 

ſon againſt the Ammonites, who had 
received ſuccours from the Syrians in- 
habiting the country beyond the river 


Euphrates, But both the Ammonites, 


and they who came to their aid, were 
intirely routed ; whereby ſeveral petty | 
kings who aſſiſted the Ammonites, be- 
came tributary to David. 'The war 
however not being yet ended, David, 
the following year, 2969, reſolved to 
make himſelf maſter of the capital of 
the Ammonites; for which end, he 
ſent Joab with a powerful army againſt 


them, who having laid waſte the coun- 
try, and deftroyed all that came in his 
way, laid fiege to the royal city of 
| Rabbah. 7b. xi. While Joab was car- 
rying on the fiege of Rabbah, David 


continued in Jeruſalem ; and walking 
one evening on his terrace, he {aw 
Bathſheba bathing herſelf in a place for 
that purpoſe belonging to her own 


houſe : ſhe was the wife of Uriah the 


Hittite, who was at that time in Joab's 
| | { amy, 
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army, at the ſiege of Rabbah: but his family ſhould come to an untimely 
David falling violently in love with death; that ſome one of his ſons ſhould 
her, ſent for her, lay with her, and riſe up in rebellion againſt him; and 
then diſmiſſed her. In fome ſhort time that his own wives ſhould be defiled 
after,ſhe gave him to underſtand thatſhe publicly, and in the fight of all the 


was with child by him ; whereupon to 
conceal his crime, and ſecure the life 
and honour of Bathſheba, he ſent for 


world. Nor was 1t long before part 


of this ſentence was executed upon 


him ; for the child which he had by 
Uriah, directing him to leave the camp, Bathſheba was taken ſick, and died: 
and come immediately to Jeruſalem. but the year following the had another 
When he came, David adviſed him to ſon, called Solomon, named by Na- 
-paſs the night at his own houſe, with than, The beloved of the Lord.!“ 

E. wife; but he not complying, the Joab in the mean time having reduced 
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king ſent him to the camp again, with Rabbah to the greateſt extremity, in- | N 
letters directed to Joab, wherein he vited David to come in perſon, that 1 
commanded him to manage matters he might have the honour of taking 448 
ſo, that Uriah might be killed by the it. The king, according to his gene. 
Ammonites. Theſe orders Joab exe- ral's deſire, went with a ſtrong rein- | hl 


cuted; and in an aſſault made upon forcement, took the place by ſtorm, " 1h 
the town, Uriah, being deſerted by tae gave the plunder of it to his ſoldiers; v4 
other ſoldiers, periſhed by the enemy's but reſerved to himſelf what belonged 
ſword. For a more circumſtantial ac- to the king; among which was the 4 
count of this affair, ſee the article king's crown, being of ineſtimable va- - Fl 
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nn /’ 5 lue. Having thus waſted the city, and p 
As ſoon as David was informed of the divided the ſpoil, he put the men who M 
death of Uriah, he married Bathſheba, had held it out againſt him to the moſt f 9 
and brought her home to his own exquiſite torments; and other places = 

Þ houſe. This action was extremely diſ- that would not immediately ſurrender, | & # 
pleaſing to God; all Iſrael were ſcanda- he treated with the fame ſeverity. = . 1$R 

| lizedat it; and (id. xii. 14.) the very This tranſaction is thought to have 1 
ſtrangers themſelves took from hence fallen out before David's acknowledg- 1 

an opportunity of blaſpheming the ment of the crime whereof he had been 9 

name of the Lord, _ - guilty with Bathſheba, viz. in the year 

WW + Some months after this tranſaction, in 29699 «© [ 1 
EZ theyear 2970, Nathan, by God's ap- After this, in the year of the world _ | 1 
poöointment, viſited David, and under 2972, Amnon, David's fon, having TH 
an elegant parable invented for this conceived a violent paſſion for his {iter 1 
purpoſe, of a rich man who had taken Tamar, and forced her in the manner FN 

from a poor one the only ewe he had; related under the article AMnon, Ab- 1788 

obliged David to condemn himſelf ſalom, Tamar's own brother, refolved _ 
from his own mouth, to acknowledge to be revenged of him; (id. xiii.) and 17 
his guilt, and to beg pardon for what accordingly two years after this rape, 1 
be had done. Whereupon Nathan prorured him to be killed at an enter- il. 
woas ſent again to inform him, that God tainment to which he had invited him. 9 
had pardoned his tranſgreſſion; that When this was done, Abſalom fled to ww. 

is, had remitted the eternal puniſhment his father-in-law the king of Geſhur, 1 


| die to it, but that the temporal puniſh- with whom he continued three years. N 
„ment ſhould be inflicted on him. That At the expiration of this term, David, | 
r | therefore the ſon, for by this time by Joab's means, was reconciled to _ 
| | Bathſheba was brought to bed of a him, and invited him to Jerufalem z 
ſon, begotten in this adulterous con- and was at laſt prevailed with, to juf- 
greſs, ſhould, not live; that ſeveral of fer him to come in his prefence : (id. 

I Vel. bh” | . "TS: E | xv.) 
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indulgence, and aſpired to the royal 


dignity. In the year 2980, he went 


to Hebron (id. xv.) with a company 
of people in whom he could confide, 


and there procured himſelf to be ac- 
 Knowledged king of Iſrael. As ſoon 
as David was informed of this revolu- 


tion, he fled from Jeruſalem with a de- 


ſign to croſs the Jordan, and was fol- 
lowed by his guards, his beſt troops, 
and principal friends. 
Archite intended to accompany him 
likewiſe; but David enjoined him to 
return, and told him, that he could be 
more ſerviceable to him in the city, 
by pretending to adhere to Abſalom's 
party, and under that colour defeat the 


Huſhai the 


counſels of Ahitophel. 


David had ſcarce paſſed mount Olivet, 


which lies to the eaſt of Jeruſalem, be- 


fore Ziba, the ſervant of Mephiboſheth, 


met him with a couple of ailes, loaded 


with proviſions, which he preſented to 
the king 
quired why Mephiboſheth did not 
come, Ziba accuſed him of ſtaying at 
: ann wh in hopes that himſelf might 
be made king; and David, in this 
general diſtraction of his affairs, too 
_ credulouſly gave ear to this perfidious 
_ wretch's accuſation, and made an haſty 
grant of all Mephiboſheth's eftate to 
this treacherous ſycophant, his baſe 
_ ſervant. . The king being arrived at 
Bahurim, Shimei the ſon of Gera met 


id. xvi, David having en- 


him, and loaded him with curſes, and 


injurious language, which David en- 
dured with admirable patience and re- 
ſignation to the will of God; being 
conſcious of his own guilt in the caſe 
of Uriah, and of the divine juſtice 
thus afflicting him. See the articles 
 Z1Ba and SHIMElL, ne, 
While David continued at Bahurim, 
Abſalom and his party entering Jeru- 
ſalem, were received with the general 
acclamations of the people ; and Hu- 


ſhai not forgetful of the king's inftruc- 


tions, went to compliment him, and 
offered him his ſervice ; and being re- 
_ ceived into Abſalom's council, oppoled 


. [ 370] 
Xiv.) but he ſoon abuſed his father's 
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the advice that was given by Ahito- 
phel, of purſuing the king, without 
allowing him time to look about him. 
id. xvi. Huſhai gave intelligence of 
every thing to David, who underſtood 
how to make a proper uſe of it, and 


and paſſed the river Jordan, without 


halting, till he came to Mahanaim. 


Abſalom followed him thither the next 
day, and a battle immediately enſued, 


wherein Abſalom's army was defeated 


and put to flight; and he hanging b 


the hair upon a tree, was run throy 
by Joab and killed. id. xvii. A more 
particular account of this unnatural re- 


bellion, the reader will meet with un- 


der the article ABS ALM. 


whelmed with ſorrow, and expreſſed 


his concern in the moſt paſſionate and 
tender exclamations. id. xix. He with- | 
drew to a private apartment ; and as 


for the army, inſtead of returning in 
triumph, they ftole into the city as if 
they had done amiſs, and had loſt, in- 


ſtead of having gained a battle. This 
Joab perceiving, repreſented to him, 


how much his intereſt would ſuffer by 
this conduct: whereupon he ſhewed 


himſelf publicly to the people, and ſet 


forward on his journey to Jeruſalem, 
The tribe of Judah met him, but the 
other tribes complained with envy, 
that this tribe ſeemed ſolely to engroſs 
the king; and ſome harſh expreſſions 
paſſing on both ſides, at length one 
Sheba, the ſon of Bichri, began to 
ſound the trumpet, (id. xx.) ſaying, 


We have no part in David, neither 
have we inheritance in the ſon of 


© Jeſſe. Every man to his tents, O 
* Ifrael.* All Iſrael therefore followed 


_ Sheba, but the tribe of Judah adhered 
with conſtancy to David. As ſoon as 


the king came to Jeruſalem, he de- 
clared Amaſa his general, and ſent 
him in purſuit of Sheba ; at which 
Joab being exaſperated, without any 
order, followed the army, and coming 
up with Amaſa, ſtabbed him treache- 
roully to the heart ; and aſſuming the 
„„ e 


The news of Abſalom's death being 
brought to the king, he was over- 
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command of the army himſelf, pur- 
ſued Sheba, who had taken refuge in 
the city of Abel, a town in the tribe 
of Naphtali, where Joab befieged him. 
But a wiſe woman of the city perſuad- 
ed the inhabitants to give up Sheba: 
and his head being thrown over the 
wall, the ſiege was raiſed, and the in- 
ſurrection quelled. See the articles 
AMasA and SHEBA, | V 
In the year 2983, God having viſited 
the land with a famine of three years 


continuance, the oracle of the Lord de- 


Clared, that it was owing to the blood 
of the Gibeonites, which had been un- 


juſtly ſhed by Saul. 2d. xxi. David 
ſent therefore for the Gibeonites, and 


aſked them what ſatisfaction they re- 
* quired to repair the injury which they 
baad ſuſtained; they demanded ſeven 
of Saul's ſons, in order to hang them 
= up in Gibeah. David complied with 
= this demand, and they hanged them up 
= accordingly in Gibeah, the place of 
* SauPs birth. David, in the beginning 


of his reign, had ſo humbled the Phi- 
liſtines, that they were not able to 


bring any great numbers into the field: 
but ſtill as long as they had men a- 
mong them of a gigantic ſtature, and 
ſuch as were fit to be their champions, 

they did not ceaſe to diſturb the peace 
of Iſrael : inſomuch that David, in the 
latter end of his reign, had four en- 


gagements with them. d. xxi. In the 


firit of theſe, himſelf had been flain by 
one of theſe monſtrous large men, had 
not Abiſhai come timely to his aid, and 


7 killed the Fhiliſtine; upon which oc- 


caſion it was unanimouſly agreed in 
the army, that the king ſhould never 
= afterwards go into the battle, left a 
life ſo precious ſhould be loſt ; or, as it 
is beautifully expreſſed in the text, 
* Thou ſhalt no more go out with us 
do battle, that thou quench not the 
© light of Iſrael.“ In the other three 
engagements, nothing remarkable hap- 


pened, but the death of four of theſe 


auge men by the hands of ſome of 
David's chief officers, except we may 
mention here another valiant ad which 


B. b 


probably might be done at this time. 
The Philiſtine army lay in the valley 
of Rephaim, between David's camp 
and Bethlehem, where they had like- 
wiſe a garriſon ; but notwithſtanding 
this, upon David's intimating a defire 
to have ſome of the water of Beth- 


lehem, three of his chief captains broke 


through the enemy's camp, and hav- 
ing drawn ſome water out of the well, 
brought it to David: but he, under- 


ſtanding at what price it had been 


purchaſed, even at the hazard of all 
their lives, would not drink it, but of- 
fered it to the Lord. 34. xiii. About 
two years before David's death, he 
was deſirous to know the number of 


his people, and accordingly gave his 


chief officers orders, to go through the 
whole kingdom, and bring him an ac- 
count of all the people. Joab endea- 
voured to remonſtrate againft it, but 
the king's orders were poſitive ; and 
therefore Joab, with other officers to 
aſſiſt him, at the end of nine months 
and twenty days, returned after taking 
the number of the people; having 
found that in Iſrael there were eight 
hundred thouſand men fit to bear arms, 
and five hundred thouſand in Judah: 
but of the men that belonged to the 
tribe of Levi and Benjamin, there was 
no lit given in. 2. xxk!t Nu. 
If we compare this account with what 
we meet with in 1 Chr. xxi. 5. we 
ſhall find a great difference: for there, 
the men of Iſrael are ſaid to be three 
hundred thouſand more than they are 


here; and on the other hand, the men 


of Judah are faid to be thirty thouſand 


leſs. But as to the former difference, 
it is but ſuppoſing that in this account 


recorded in Samuel, the ſtanding le- 
gions (Which amounted in all to two 
hundred and eighty eight thouſand, 


i. e. twenty-four thouſand, with their 


officers, upon guard every month) are 
not here mentioned, though they be in 
Chronicles; and as to — latter dif- 
ference, it is but adding twenty-four 
thouſand legionary ſoldiers to he tribe 
of Judab, and the difficulty is removed; 


the book of Chronicles. 


WAY 
though ſome are apt to think, that, in 


this caſe, there is no need of this ſup- 


poſition ; becauſe it is a common thing 
in ſcripture, to mention a round ſum 
either of men or years: though upon 


a ſtrict computation there may be ſome 


wanting, Patrick's Comment, 
God being much offended at this ac- 
tion of David, ſent the prophet Gad 
to him, to offer him his choice of three 
_ puniſhments, either that the land 
ſhould be aflited with a famine for 
| ſeven years; or that he ſhould fly three 
months before his enemies; or that 
the peſtilence ſhould make havock in his 
dominions for three days. David choſe 
the latter, and accordingly, the next 
day it began to rage; and during thoſe 
three days, ſeventy thouſand perſons 
died. Nor was the ſentence executed 

with full rigour; for God was moved 
by David's prayers, and ſaid to the de- 


ſtcoying angel, it is enough. Hence 
ſome conclude, that the plague did not 
laſt three days, and that it continued 
bnly from morning to the time of the 
People's meeting together at evening 

_ ſacrifice, that is about nine hours; 
though the ſcripture exprelsly ſays, 
that it laſted from the morning even o 


the time appointed. 


evening ſacrifice, there appeared an 


apgel over Jeruſalem, brandiſhing a 


flaming ſword in his hand, as if he 


were going to deftroy it: but David 


having implored God's mercy, the 
angel ſent Gad to him, with orders, 
10 go immediately and build an altar 
in the threſhing-floor of Araunah, 
above which the angel appeared, 


Which he accordingly did. See the 


article Ax AUNAH. 


There is another difference in this 


account from what we meet with in 
28. There the 
famine is ſaid to be three years only, 
but here it is ſaid to be for ſeven. 
The Septuagint indeed make it no 
more than three; and for this reaſon, 
ſlome have imagined that the /e 1s 
an error crept into the text, eſpecially 
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TRY 
eſpeciolly conſidering, that three years 
0 


famine agree better with three days 
peltilence, and three months flight be- 
fore an enemy. But there is no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe any error in the text; it is 
but ſaying, that, in Chronicles, the 


author ſpeaks of thoſe years of famine 
which were to come for David's fin 
only: but, in Samuel, of thoſe three 


years of famine, which were ſent for 
Saul's fin. 2 Sam. xxi. Now, within 
one year after the famine, that was 


ſent for Saul's fin, was David's ſin in 
numbering the people; the inter- 
mediate year then was, either the ſab- 

batical year, wherein the people were 
not allowed to ſow nor reap; or a 
year of ſuch exceſſive drought, that the 


crop came to little or nothing : upon 


either of theſe accoynts, we may pro- 


perly enough ſay, that there was four 


years of famine before, and three 
more being now added to them, make 
up the ſeven that are here mentioned. 
PooPs Annotations. ko 
The king, being now very old, ſeems 
to have been taken with a dead palſy, 

or {ome other diſtemper which chilled 


his blood, fo that he could not be 
warm in his bed. His phyſicians 


| | therefore adviſed, that to ſupply him 
A little before the offering up of the 


with a natural heat, a virgin ſhould 


which purpoſe Abiſhag, a Shunamute, 
was brought to him and made concu- 


binary wife, though he had never any 


: 8 0 
See the article ABISHA G. 


In the mean- time, Adonijah having 
ſet up a royal equipage, and formed a 


carnal knowledoe of her. 1Kings i. 


party of the great men in the king- 


dom, in order to ſupport his title, be- 
gan to make preparations for ſuc- 
ceeding his father, being now his 
eldeſt ſon. But Nathan, who knew what 
promiſes had been made by David in 


favour of Solomon, acquainted Bath- 
ſheba with What was carrying on, and 


adviſed her to go to the king about 
it. She went, and while ſne was in 


converſation with him, Nathan came 


himſelf, and remonſtrated to bin, 


"2*Y 


lie in the ſame bed with him; for © 


DAV 


and contrary to what the Lord had 

promiſed Solomon, intended to have 
bimſelf proclaimed king. David here- 
upon immediately gave orders, that 
Solomon ſhould be mounted on his 
own mule, and conducted to Gihon; 
and there ſhould be anointed king, 
which was executed without delay. 


See the articles Apo AH and Solo- 


MON, 5 |; 
David, 8 himſelf now to 
be near his end, ſe | 
put into his hands the plans and mo- 
dels of the temple, the gold and filver 
which he had prepared for this pur- 
_ poſe, charged him to be conſtantly 
faithful to | 
to let Joab go unpumiſhed, whom too 
great credit had made inſolent, and 
who beſides had committed ſeveral 
actions whereby he had deſerved death. 
Id. ii. He likewiſe enjoined him to 
- Puniſh Shimei, for the ignominious 
SD —— which he had given him, 
while he was flying from Abſalom, at 

the time of his rebellion. 

David flept with his fathers, and was 

* buried in the city of David: in the 


year of the world 3990, before Jeſus 


Chriſt 1014, in the ſeventy firſt 7 
of his age, after having reigned in 
eee Bo years and a half; and 
in Jeruſalem, three and thirty, in all 
forty years. David is generally re- 
puted the author of the book of Pialms, 
and theſe ſacred hymns are cited un- 
der his name. It is certain that he 


compoſed a great number of them, 
but it would be difficult to prove in 

particular, that he compoſed them all. nychthemeron is divided into twenty- 
four parts, called hours, See the 


article Hou x. 


See the article PAL Ms. 


£ = | -It 18 uin. tO ſee in what manner . 
by bins treat this great prince, 


the Ra 
the man after God's own heart, and 
the glory of their nation. They 


tell us, that he was begotten after a 
criminal manner; that he lived for 


ſome years without a ſoul ; that there 


was ſomething of ſorcery in his looks; 


_ that in his phyſiognomy he reſembled 


I 9737] 
that Adonijah, without his knowledge, 


nt for Solomon, 


od, and adviſed him not 


After this, 


DAY 
Eſau ; that he was ignorant, proud, 
hypocritical, and guilty of inceſt ; 
that he was a magician, and a great 
dealer in judicial aftrology ; and that 


he died in a tragical manner, by a 
Devil. See Baſnage 


ſtratagem of the | 
Hiſt. des Tuif5, l. v. c. 2. Thus it is, 


that the rabbins falſify the cleareſt 
hiſtories, and blemiſh the memory of 


thoſe whom in other places of their 


writings, they mention with the greateſt 
YG tg anos 
DAY, according to the moſt natu- 


ral and obvious ſenſe of the word, 
lignifies that ſpace of time during 


which it continues to be light, in con- 
tradiſtinction to night; being that 
2 of time, wherein it is dark: 

ut the time in which it is light, be- 


ing ſomewhat vague and indetermi- 
nate, the time between the riſing and 
ſetting of the ſun is uſually looked on 


as the day; and the time which lapſes 
from its ſetting to its riſing, the 
night, thus; © and God called the 
light day.” Gen. i. 5. The word 
day is often taken in a larger ſenſe, 
ſo as to include the night alſo ; or to 


denote the time of a whole apparent 


revolution of the ſun round the earth, 


in which ſenſe it is called by ſome a 


natural day, and by others an artificial 
one. The evening and the morn= 


* ing were the firſt day.“ Id. ibid. 


But to avoid confuſion, it is uſual to 


call the day, in the former ſenſe, 


ſimply the day; and in the latter, a 
nychthemeron, by which term that 
acceptation of it is aptly denoted, as 
it implies both day and night. The 


The civil day is that the beginning 
and end whereof is determined by the 
common cuſtom of any nation. The 


Hebrews began their civil and eccle- 


ſiaſtical day from one evening to ana- 


ther. From even unto even ſhall 


© ye celebrate your ſabbath.” Levit 
Xxiii. 32. The Babylonians reckoned 
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their days from one ſun riſing to ano- 
ther ; ſome from one ſunſet to another; 
| ſome, from moon to moon, but at pre- 
ſent the greateſt part of Europe begin 
their day at midnight. | ” 


This day, or to day, do not only fig- 


nify the particular day on which one 
is ſpeaking, but likewiſe any indefinite 
time. Thou art to paſs over Jor- 
dan, this day; (Deut. ix.) that is 
zin a ſhort time after this; the word 
day being put for time; as in Gen. ii. 
4 and 17. In the day when God 


made the earth and the heavens ;* 
and In the day thou eateſt thereof, 


thou ſhalt ſurely die.” &c. 


_ DEACON, Ad xe, a miniſter or 


ſervant, a word ſometimes uſed in the 
New Teſtament for any one that mini- 
ſters in the ſervice of God, in which 
biſhops and preſpyters are ſtiled dea- 
cons: but in its reſtrained ſenſe, it is 


taken for the third order of the clergy, 


The inſtitution of this order as re- 


corded in Acts vi. was as follows. 


The number of diſciples increaſing 


daily in Jeruſalem, the Greeks, that 
is to ſay, the Gentile converts, began 


to murmur againſt the Hebrews, and 
to complain that their widows were 
Neglected in the diſtribution of alms, 
Which was made every day. Hereupon 


the apoſiles called the multitude of 


believers together, and ſaid, It is not 
reaſonable that we ſhould. leave the 
word of God, and ſerve tables; where- 


fore look ye out among you, ſeven 


men of honeſt report, full of the Holy 
_ Ghoſt and wiſdom, whom ye may 


appoint. over this buſineſs. They 


therefore choſe ſeven, viz. Stephen, 
Philip, Prochor us, Nicanor, Timon, 


Parmenas, and Nicolas; theſe they 
preſented to the apoſtles, and were 


ordained by prayer and the impoſition 
of hands. St. Paul (1 Tim. iii. 8— 12.) 


requires, that deacons ſhould be chaſte, 


ſincere, and blameleſs; that they 
| ſhould be neither great drinkers, nor 


| Pala to filthy lucre; that they ſhould 


old. the myſtery of the faith in a 


Pure conſcience ; that they ſhould be 


well proved before they were admitted 
into the ſacred miniſtry ; that they 


ſhould be the huſbands of one wife, 
and ſhould take care of their houſe and 


family. „ 
DEAF, the ſtate of a perſon who 


either wants the ſenſe of hearing, or 
has it greatly impaired. Thoſe born 


deaf are alſo dumb, as not being able 


to learn any language, at leaſt in the 


common way ; wherefore the Hebrew 


word e Charaſch, which fignihes 


to be deaf, ſignifies likewiſe to be 


dumb or filent. The word deaf is alſo 
taken in a metaphorical ſenſe for one 
who is not preſent, or cannot under- 
ſtand. The Goſpel relates many 
miracles whereby * Chriſt cured | 
4 ſays in ſeveral 
places, as in xxxv. 5, xlii. and xlui. 8. 
that the ears of the deaf ſhall be 
opened at the coming of the Meſ- 


the deaf; and I 


ſhah. 


DEATH, is generally confidered | 


eee 2* 8 * * 


as the ſeparation of the ſoul from te 


body in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed 

to life, which conſiſts in the union 
thereof. Man having eaten of the 
forbidden fruit, incurred the penalty 


of death for himſelf and all his poſte- 


rity. The death of the ſoul was what 


he inſtantly ſuffered; and he was 
made liable to bodily death, though 
this was what he did not underſtand, 
till a long time after, Had he con- 
tinued obedient to God, and not 


violated the precept, which he gare 1 


him, of abſtaining from the forbidden 
fruit, he had not died, and it is 


thought that the uſe of the fruit 
growing on the tree of life, would 
have preſerved him in a happy ſtate 
of conſtant health; and that after a 
long life, ſpent on earth, God would 
have tranſlated him, as he did Enoch 
and Elijah, into a life abſolutely im- 
mortal: but the rabbins believe, that 
after he had lived a long 


ſoul would have been ſeparated from his 
body, without pain and violence, by 
receiving a ſalute from the Lord, and 
ſo would have enjoyed a life ſtill 

42255 much 


time, his 
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much happier in a ſtate of eternity and 
immortality. . 

It is not ſtrange, that the Hebrews 


ſhould have a great deal of conſidera- 


tion for the dead, ſince they believed 
the ſoul's immortality and a future 


reſurrection. They eſteemed it to 


be one of the greateſt misfortunes that 
could happen, to be deprived of 


burial, and the beſt men made it a 


point of duty to bury the dead, to 
perform their obſequies, and to leave 


1 5 85 ſomething on their graves to eat, 


that the poor might have the advan- 
tage of it. When an Iſraelite died in 

any houſe or tent, all who were in it, 

and the furniture belonging to it 
contracted a pollution, which con- 
tinued for ſeven. days. Numb. xix. 
14, 15, 16. All likewiſe who touched 
the body of one who either died of 
himſelf, or was killed in the open 
fields; all who touched his bones, or 


= his grave, were impure for ſeven days; 
1 and the manner of expiating this pol- 
lution was as follows. They took the 


aſhes of a red heifer, ſacrificed by the 
high-prieſt upon the day of ſolemn 

expiation, Some of theſe aſhes (id. 
ib.) 3—12.) they threw into a veſſel 
full of water, and one who was free 
from all uncleanneſs, dipt a bunch of 
hyſſop in the water, and ſprinkled the 
furniture with it, the chamber, and 


perſons that were polluted. This ce- 


remony was performed upon the third 
and ſeventh day; on which laſt day, 
the polluted perſon waſhed his clothes 


and was perfectly purified : but theſe 


rites are now no more obſerved, ſince 


the deſtruction of the temple, and the 


| facrifice of the red heifer has ceaſed. 
All thoſe that are preſent in the place 


= where any fick perſon has juſt died, 
3 to the 
moſt antient cuſtom of the Hebrews: 


tear their clothes, accordin 


but then they generally tear only the 
extremities of them, about the breadth 
of their hand, and this was more out 
ceremony than to expreſs a ſenſe of 


great ſorrow, It is an old cuſtom 
with them, to pour out all the water 0 


i 


into the ſtreet, which is at that time 


D E A 


in the houſe, and neighbourhood. 


The Rabbins ſay, that the deſtroying 
angel hath in this water waſhed the 
{word of execution, with which he 


killed the ſick perſon, whereby the 
water becomes mortal poiſon, After 


this, they put the dead body upon a 


ſheet, upon the pavement, turn his 


thumb inward to his hand, and light 
a wax taper at his feet, or head. This 
done, they waſh the body, put a ſhirt 
upon it, and over the ſhirt another 
garment of fine linen, which he wore 
upon the day of ſolemn expiation ; 


then his zaled, which is a piece of 


ſquare cloth with tufts. Laſtly, they 


put a white cap upon his head, and 


in this condition he is ſhut up in his 


coffin. See the article ANGEL. 
It appears to have been a cuſtom 
antiently in Paleſtine, to embalm the 


dead bodies of perſons who were of 


any diſtinction, and left a fortune be- 


hind them: but this uſage was never 
general. See the article EMBALMING. 
For their ceremonies -in burying their 


dead. See the article Buk1at. 


The Jews believe, that all their dead 


bodies are conveyed through ſubter- 


raneous paſſages into Paleſtine. They 
hope to riſe again, and enjoy a ſtate 
of bliſs in this country. They do 


not believe the ſoul of the dead 
perſon to be received into the place of 


_ reſt, before the body is reduced to 


duſt. They imagine that for a year 


after his deceaſe, it often viſits its 
body in the grave. See the article 


.Jeſus Chriſt, by his death, has ſub- 
dued death, and morited for us a 

bleſſed immortality, by which I do 
not mean, ſays Father Calmet, that the 


ſoul was before mortal, and is b 


him made immortal, nor that he has 

merited for us the favour of not dying, 
for he has not changeq the nature of 
of our ſoul, nor thought fit to exempt 
us from the neceſſity of dying: but he 
hath given us the life of grace: and 
by his reſurrection hath merited an 


happy 
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| happy inimortality for us, provided 


the merits of his blood and death are 


applied to us by faith, and the uſe of 
the ſacraments; and that we through. 


our own fault do not fruftrate his in- 

tentions to ſave all men. As to the 
reſurrection of the dead, we ſhall 
ſpeak of it under the article RESUR- 
K ECTIONW. | © 


The word death is not only taken fas 


the ſeparation of the foul from the 
body, which is the temporal death, 
ſuch as is mentioned in Gen. xxv. 11. 
but it is a ſeparation of the foul and 


body from God's favour in this life 


which is the ſtate of all unregenerated, 
unrenewed perſons, who are without 
the light of knowledge, and the 
quickning power of grace, which is 
the ſpiritual death, and 1s that men- 
tioned Luke i. 79. There is alſo an 
eternal death, or a ſecond death, Rev. 
ii. 11. which is the perpetual ſepa- 


ration of the who'e man from God's 


heavenly preſence and glory, to be 
tormented for ever, with the Devil 


and his angels. To all theſe kinds of 


death, Adam made himſelf and his 
poſterity liable, by tranſgreſſing the 


commandment of God, in eating the 


forbidden fruit. Death is alſo taken 
in ſcripture for ſome poiſonous deadly 
thing; for imminent dangers of death, 


and for the peſtilence, or contagious 


diſeaſes: ſee 2 Kings iv. 40. 2 Cor. xi. 
23, and [er. xv. 2. By the gates of 


1 death, the grave is ſignified, and the 


tate of the dead after this life. Job 
 xxxXviii. 17. Have the gates of death 
been opened unto thee? that is, haſt 
thou ſeen, or doſt thou perfectly know, 
the place and ſtate of the dead, the 
_ depths and levels of that earth, in 
which the generality of dead men are 


buried? or the ſeveral ways or me- 
thods of death? or the flates and con- 


ditions of men after death ? And the 
Pſalmiſt (ix. 13.) ſays, * Thou liſteſt 


: me up from the gates of death :? 7. e. 


thou didſt bring me back frm the 
brink, or mouth of the grave into 
which I was ready to drop; being as 


[ 376 ] NY 
near death as a man is to the city that” 
is come to the very gates of it. By 
the inſtruments of & 

and deadly weapons are meant. Pſal. 
vii. 13. © Love is ſtrong as death,” 
ſays Solomon: (Cant. viii. 6.) that is, 
no one can reſiſt death or love. 


DEB. 


eath, dangerous 


_ -DEBIR, otherwiſe called KIR IATH. 
SEPHER, Or the city of Letters ; or 


KiRJaTHARBA, a City in the tribe 


of Judah, very near Hebron, The 


firſt inhabitants of it were giants of 
the race of Anak. Joſhua (x. 39. 
X11. 13, and xv. 15, 16.) took it, and 
put the king to death who commanded 
in it. Debir fell by lot to Caleb; and 


Otkniel going firſt to the aſſault, and 


entering the place, Caleb gave him 


his daughter Achſah in marriage. De- 
bir was one of the cities belonging 
to the Levites. Id. xxi. 15. 5 

DRBIx, was alſo the name of a 


town beyond Jordan, in the tribe of 
Gad; (Joſh. xiii. 26.) and was alſo the 


the name of a city of Benjamin, which 


before belonged to the tribe of Judah. 


Id. xv. 7. 


Dezix, was alſo the nan of a 
king of Eglon, ſpoken of in Joſhua 


X 


, DEBORAH, a propheteſs, the | 


wife of Lapidoth, who judged the 


Iſtaelites, and dwelt under a palm 
tree, between Ramah and Bethel. 


Judges iv. 5, &c. She ſent for Barak, 
the ſon of Abinoam, and, by God's 


command, enjoined him to get toge- 
ther an army of ten thouſand men, 
to lead them to Tabor ; and promiſed 


them victory over Siſera general of 
Jabin's army. Barak refuſed to go, 
_ unleſs Deborah went with him. She 
went, but withal told him, that the 
ſucceſs of this expedition would be im- 


puted to a woman, and not to him, 
The event verified her prediction. 
Siſera was defeated, as has been ſhewn 


under the article BaR Ak, and De- 
borah and Barak compoſed a fine 


thankſgiving ſong, which we read in 
the fifth chapter of Judges. The 
words prophet and propheteſs * 
— . RE. 
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DEB 

of very ambiguous ſignifications in 
both teſtaments, and as we read no- 
thing of any miraculous action that 


Deborah did, Mr. Pool thinks, that 


ſhe might only be a woman emi-- 
nent > her-holineſs, prudence, and 
knowledge of the holy ſcriptures, 
by which ſhe was ſingularly qualified 
to teach the people ; that is to deter- 
mine cauſes and controverſies among 
them, according to the word of God. 
_ DteBoRAn, Rebekah's nurſe, who, 
when Jacob returned from Meſopo- 
tamia into the land of Promiſe, went 
with him, and died there, and was 
buried at the foot of Bethel, under an 
oak which was for this reaſon called 
Allon-bachuth, or the oak of Weeping. 
Gen. xxxv. 8. In chap. xxiv. 59, we 


find that Deborah went along with 
her miſtreſs Rebekah, when Abraham's 
= fteward was ſent to conduct her out 
of Meſopotamia. How is it then, 
that we find her in Jacob's retinue ſo 
long afterwards, and when he was 
returning from the ſame place? The 
flewiſh doctors tell us, that Rebekah, 


E | having promiſed her ſon at his depar- 


$$ ture that ſhe would ſend for him again, 


2 as ſoon as ſhe found him out of danger, 


did now ſend Deborah to fetch him 


back. But beſides that à younger 


- 
„ 
F 

+ 8 
8 3 * 


= meſſenger would have been much 
more proper, we do not find that 
Jacob was ſent for, but that he left 
the country by God's appointment, 
and upon the bad uſage of his father- 
2 2 in-law, 
are therefore of opinion, that after 
Deborah had conducted her miſtreſs 
Rebekah to her huſband, and ſeen her 
well ſettled in her family, ſhe went 


Some chriſtian commentators 


, 3 back to Haran again, and dwelt in 
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2 Laban's houſe, till, upon Jacob's re- 
turning home, ſhe having a defire to 


ſee her old miſtreſs once more, put 
herſelf under his convoy. Others ſup- 


poſe that Jacob had been at his father's 
houſe before this time; or that afterRe- 


bekah's death, Deborah hearing of his 
return into Canaan, might be deſirous 
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. 
to ſpend the remainder of her days with 


his wives, who were her countrywo- 


men. The reaſon why Moſes takes 
notice of her death, is not ſo much be- 


cauſe it was a circumſtance of moment 


enough to be preſerved in hiſtory, as . 


that it was of uſe to aſſign the reaſon. 
why the oak, near which ſhe was 


buried, and which perhaps was ftill 


ſtanding in his day, came by its name. 


Stackhouſe's hiftory of the Bible. 


DECALOGUE, the ten precepts | 


or commandments delivered by God to 
Moſes, and by him written on two 
tables of ſtone, and deliverd to the 
Hebrews, as the baſis and foundation 
of their religion. Theſe laws or pre- 


cepts are as follow. Ex. xx. 3, 4, &c. 


1. Thou ſhalt have no other Gods 


before me. | 


2. Thou ſhalt not make unto thy 
* ſelf any graven image, or any like- 
© neſs of any thing that is in the hea- 
© ven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath. or that is in the water un- 


der the earth. Thou ſhalt not how 


© down thyſelf to them, nor ſerve 
M them. For I the Lord thy God. -- 
am a jealous God, viſiting the ini- 


© quity of the fathers upon the chil- 


© dren unto the third and fourth gene- 


© ration, of them that hate me; and 


* ſhewing mercy unto thouſands of 
them that love me and keep my 


© commandments. 


3. Thou ſhalt not take the name of 
* the Lord thy God in vain ; for the 


© Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that 


© taketh his name in vain. _ 


4. Remember the ſabbath day, to 

keep it holy. Six days ſhalt thou 
labour and do all thy work: 

* but the ſeventh day is the ſabbath 

of the Lord thy 
© ſhalt not do any work, thou, nor 
« thy ſon, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
« ſervant, nor thy maid-ſervant, nor 
« thy cattle, nor thy ftranger, that is 
within thy gates: for in fix days the 
© Lord made heaven and earth, the 


God: in it thou 


« ſea and all that in them is, and reſted 
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© the feventh day: wherefore the 
© Lord bleſſed the ſabbath day and 
© hallowed it. \ 1 
5. FHonour thy father and thy mo- 
* ther, that thy days may be long 
upon the land, which the Lord thy 
© God giveth thee. MN ION 
6. © Thou ſhalt not kill. EO 
7. * Thou ſhalt not commit adul- 
8. © Thou ſhalt not ſteal, 
9. © Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs 
_ © apainft thy neighbour. 8 
10. © Thou ſhalt not covet thy 
© neighbour's houſe, thou ſhalt not 


© covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his 


man- ſervant, nor his maid-ſervant,nor 
© his ox, nor his aſs, nor any thing 
that is thy neighbour's.” ; 

Theſe are the ten commandments 


which the Jews by way of excellence 
call the ten words, from whence they 
had afterwards the name of decalogue. 
But is to be obſerved, that they joined 


the firſt and ſecond into one, and di- 
_ vided the laſt into two. They under- 
ſtand that againſt ſtealing to relate to 
the ftealing of men, or kidnapping, 


alledging that the ſtealing of another's 
rty is forbidden in the 


goods or p 
laſt commandment. N 
There are ſeveral refined ſpeculations 


concerning the promulgation of theſe 
divine laws, as whether they were de- 
 lhvered by an angel, deputed by God 
for that purpoſe, or by the Deity him- 


ſelf; and if by the latter, whether 


it was the firſt or ſecond perſon of the 
_ Godhead that took upon him the office 
of Legiſlator of the Jews. But theſe 
_ are queſtions of ſuch a nature, that no- 
thing certain can be concluded about 
them. In what manner theſe ten com- 
mandments are to be diſpoſed of in 


the two tables, whether four are to be 
placed in the firſt, and fix in the ſe- 


cond table, which is the common diſ- 
tribution, or an equal number is to be 
appropriated to each table (as Philo 


and his followers among the Jewiſh 


Rabbins contend) is not a queſtion of 


Au ORs OD 
moment enough to be diſcuſſed in this 
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Moſt divines, ſays the learned Spen- 
cer, ſeem to have been of opinion, 
that God gave the decalogue to be a 
general rule of life and manners, and, 


as it were, a ſummary to which all 
Other precepts, either of the law or the 
goſpel, may be reduced. Hence they | 
rack their brains to fix ſo large and ex- 
tenſive a meaning on all theſe com- 
mands, that all duties reſpe&ing God 
or our neighbours may be underſtood to 
be contained in them. But no one 
who duly conſiders the matter can 


think it probable, that the decalogue 


was therefore given, that it might be 
a kind of compendium of all the other 


laws of the Pentateuch : ſince thoſe 


eminent precepts of the law, Thou 
© ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 


* thy heart; and, © Thou ſhalt love 
thy neighbour as thyſelf,” cannot be 


found in the decalogue, without affix- 
ing a meaning to ſome commands 
quite foreign to the natural ſenſe of the 


words; and ſubjecting them to an ar- 


bitrary interpretation. To give my 
opinion in a few words,” continues 


our author, the chief ſcope and in- 
tent of the decalogue was to root 
* out idolatry, and its more immediate 


effects, and to add force and autho- 
rity to the other laws contained in 
the Pentateuch. For who can per- 


ſuade himſelf, that God would have 


cepts which have ſcarce any commu- 
nication with each other, had they 
not all naturally tended to deſtroy 


* 


ter of admiration, why God, in de- 
livering laws to the Hebrews, kept 


preciſely to the number ten. This 
queſtion is anſwered by the above: cited 
author, who aſſigns the following rea- 
ſons for this proceeding. * Firſt, the 


number ten exceeds all others in per- 


© feCtion 


collected together, in one little ſyſ- 
tem of the decalogue, thoſe ten pre- 


* idolatry and its primary effects?” See 
%%% ge no 
It has been aqueſtion, and even mat- 
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„ 
c feftion and capacity, for in it are 
comprehended all the capacities of 


© numbers, and their analogies, and 
all the geometrical figures which 
© have any relation to numbers. Se- 
© condly, a decad ſeems to have been 
in moſt eſteem and uſe among all na- 
tions from the earlieſt times. Third- 


in it all others, ſo the decalogue was 
to be a kind of repreſentative of all 
the other laws of Moſes, which were 
too numerous to be diſtinctly and ſe- 


parately rehearſed from mount Sinai. 


Lagſtly, the number ten was a facred 


to the things mentioned in the law, 
as will be evident to thoſe that read 
© over the inſtitutes of Moſes. 


The Samaritans, to raiſe and maintain 
the credit of their temple on mount 

_ Gerizim, forged an eleventh command 

or precept, which, in their pentateuch, 
they added at the end of the decalogue, 
both in Exodus and Deuteronomy, 

* which was as follows. When the 
Lord thy God ſhall have brought 

© thee into the Land of Canaan, whe- 


ther thou goeſt to poſſeſs it, thou 


ſnalt erect to thyſelf large ſtones, and 
= © ſhalt write on them all the words of 
* © this law. And after thou ſhalt have 
© paſſed over Jordan, thou ſhalt place 
© thoſe ſtones which I command 


« thee this day on mount Gerizim, 


aand ſhalt build there an altar to the 
Lord thy God; an altar of ſtone, 
c&c.“ The Talmudiſts, and after 


them Poſtellus, pretend, that the deca- 


logue was written or engraved in let- 


ters of light, that is luminous, ſhining 


letters; and that the engraving went 
quite through the tables. 
DECAPOLIS, a country in Paleſ- 


tine, ſo called, becauſe it contained 


ten principal cities, fituated ſome on 


this, and ſome on the other fide of Jor- 
dan. There is mention of this coun- 


try in Matthew iv. 25. and in Mark 


V, 20, | 8 | 


Non or. Dap an, che Son of 


Raamah, mentioned in Gen. x. 7. 


ly, as the number ten comprehends 


number, and moſt frequently applied 
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Joſephus here, inſtead of Dedan, reads 


Judah, and fays, that this Judah is 
the father of certain Jews in the weſ- 
tern part of Ethiopia. It is not well 


agreed on, whether Dedan and Deda- 
nim, names often mentioned, in Iſaiah, 


(xxi. 13.) Jeremiah, (xxv. 23. xlix. 


8.) and Ezekiel, (xxv. 13. xxvii. 15. 
20. and xxxviii. 13.) are the ſame with 


Dodanim, ſpoken of in Gen. x. 


among the deſcendants of Japheth ; 
or whether he is the ſame with Dedan 


mentioned 1d. ib. 7. among the de- 
ſcendants of Ham; or whether he is 


not rather a deſcendant of Dedan, the 


ſon of Jokſhan, and grandſon of Abra- 
ham and Keturah, Gen. xxv. 3. who 


was the father of the Letuſhites, Aſhu- : 
rites, and Leummites, and who dwelt 
in Edom, where Jeremiah places the 


city of Dedan. Ezekiel ſpeaks of De- 
dan, the people whereof traded at 


Tyre, together with thoſe of Sheba, 
Eden, Aſhur, and Chilmad. From 


whence it is concluded, that one or 
both of the two Dedans here mention- 


ed dwelt in Meſopotamia or Syria, 
and near the people of Aſhur and Eden. 
The Samaritan Bible, the ſeptuagint, 
and the vulgate, in Gen: x. 4. inſtead 


of Dodanim, read it Rhodanim, and 


 Rhodian; and in Ezekiel xxvii. 15. 
inſtead of Dedan, they read the Sons of 
the Rhodians. It muſt be 1 8 
that in the Hebrew text, which is not _ 
pointed, the names of Dedan, Deda- 
nim, and Dodanim, are written much 
in the ſame manner; the characters 
not being ſufficiently diſtinct, it is 
hard to diſcern the one from the other. 
_ DEDICATION, a religious cere- 
mony, whereby any perſon or thing is 
ſolemnly conſecrated, or ſet apart to 
the ſervice of God, and the purpoſes 
of religion. See the article Coxs x- 


CRATION. V 
Dedications are very frequent in the 


Jewiſh hiſtory. | Moſes dedicated the 
tabernacle which he built in the wil- 
derneſs. Exod. xl. Numb. vii. So- 


lomon made a ſolemn dedication of the 
temple which he erected to the true 
| Hs God 
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God. 1 Kings viii. The Iſraelites, 
who returned from the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity, dedicated the new temple which 


Cor. viii. 7. Tit. i. 15. and Heb. viz, 
15.) or outwardly and ceremonially, 
as by the plague of leproſy, Lev. xiv: 


they built, and upon the day of this 
_ dedication, ſacrificed a great number by following the abominations of the 


46. Both inwardly and outwardly, 


of victims. Ezra vi. The Maccahees Heathens, Lev. xviii. 24. By unna- 
having cleanſed the temple, which had tural uncleanneſs, 1 Tim. i. 10. By 
been polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes, the unrulineſs of the tongue, which 
in dedicated the altar. 1 Macc. iv. involves men in the guilt of fin, and 
When Nehemiah finiſhed the walls and fills the world with contentions, when 
gates of Jeruſalem, he dedicated them it is not kept under government. James 
in a ſolemn manner. Nehem. xii. The iii. 6. Man is ſaid to defile others. 
dedication of houſes was performed Shechem defiled Dinah, the daughter 
according to the Rabbins, by pro- of Jacob; he humbled, he debauched 
nouncing a certain bleſſing, while ſome her, or lay carnally with her. Gen, 
particular words of the law, written xxxiv. 13. And ſuch as commit adul- 
upon parchment, rolled up in a cane tery defile their neighbours wives, 

or hollow ſtick, were faſtened on the Ezek. xviii. 11. Thoſe that gave 
door-poſt. From hence the cuſtom of their ſeed to Molech are ſaid to defile 
dedicating churches, chapels, altars, God's ſanctuary, (Lev. xx. 3.) becauſe 
&c. among Chriſtians took its riſe. ſuch perſons, to ſcreen their idolatry, 
Selden fays, the practice of dedicating came into his ſanctuary as others did; 
and conſecrating to ſacred uſes was or becauſe, by theſe actions, they did 
derived from the Jews to the heathens. pronounce and declare to all men, that 
Spencer, on the contrary, aſcribes the they eſteemed the ſanctuary and ſervice 


1 dedications of the Jews to a pagan ori- of God abominable and vile, by pre- 
: . ferring ſuch odious and pernicious ido- 


DEEP. See the article AByss. latry to it. ) 
DEER, cerwas, in zoology, a ge- DEGREE. P/alms or Songs of de. 
nus of quadrupeds, of the order of grees is a title given to fifteen pſalms, 
the pecora, the characters of which which are the cxx. and all that follow 
are, that the horns are deciduous, at to the cxxxav. incluſive, The Hebrew | = 
_ firſt hairy, and afterwards naked and text calls them a /n of aſcents. Ju- 
 Imooth; add to this, that there is only nius and Tremellius tranſlate the He-! 
one dog-tooth on each fide of the up- brew, by 4 ſong of excellencies, or an 5 
per jaw, and that placed at a diſtance excellent ſong, becauſe of the excellent 
= from the other teeth. There are ſeve- matter of them, as eminent perſons are 
nal ſpecies of this genus of animals: called en , high degree. 1 Chr. xvii.17. | 7 
| but the only one which, in our tran- Some call them p/alms of elevation, be-“ 
Nation of the bible occurs under the cauſe, ſay they, they were ſung with 
name deer, is the fallow deer, which an exalted voice; or becauſe at ever) 
is by the law of Moſes declared a clean pſalm the voice was raiſed ; but the | 
animal. Deut. xiv. 5. Solomon had tranſlation of p/a/ms of degrees has more | 
fallow deer and fowl. 1 Kings iv. 23. generally obtained. Some interpre- | # 
The ſpecinc characters of the fallow ters think, that they were ſo called |" 
deer are, that it has ramoſe, compreſ- becauſe they were ſung upon the fifteen | 7? 
| fed horns, palmated at top. Other ſteps of the temple : but they are not 
ſpecies of the cervus will occur under agreed about the place where theſe fit- | 
the articles STA, HART, RoeBuck, teen ſteps were. Others think they | 2? 
Ac. poeee ſo called, becauſe they were ſungg 
J DEFILE, or rolLurE. Man in a gallery, which they ſay was in the“ 
is defiled either inwardly by Sin, (1 court of Ifrael, where ron the 
250 | | | | 1 | Levites ! 
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Levites read the law. But others 
think, that the moſt. probable reaſon 
why they are called ſongs of degrees, 


or of aſcent, is, becauſe they were 
compoſed and ſung by the Jews on the 
o 


| on of their deliverance from the 
captivity of Babylon, whether it were 
to implore this deliverance from God, 
or to return thanks for it after it had 


happened. SeePsaLM. The apoſtle 


Paul ſays, that ſuch as have uſed the 
c office of a deacon will purchaſe to 
© themſelves a good degree.“ 1 Tim. 
il. 13. They gain great honour, re- 
ſpect, and reputation. 5 


DEHAVITES, a people mentioned 


in the book of Ezra, (iv. 9.) the ſame, 


as Calmet thinks, Who are ſaid, in the 
ſecond book of Kings, (xvii. 24.) to 


have been brought by the king of Aſ- 


ſyria from Ava into Samaria; the De- 
bavites being a people of Ava, and 
perhaps of that canton of Aſſyria wa- 
tered by cke river Diaba. 
Z DELAIAH, the ſon of Elioenai of 
David's family. 1 Chr. iii. 44. 


Deralau was allo the name of 


one of king Jehoiakim's counſellors, 


who oppoſed this prince when he de- 
termined to burn the prophet Jere- 


J miah's book, which Baruch had taken 
down in writing as dictated to him 


from his own mouth. This was alſo 
the name of one of the race of the 
prieſts, who was of the three and 


twentieth order, appointed for the ſer- 
1 


vice of the temple. 
DELILAH, a beautiful woman, 


a 1 who lived in the valley of Sorek, in 
dhe tribe of Judah, near the land of the 


Philiſtines, with whom Samſon was 


in love. Whether this Delilah was a 
woman of [{rael, or one of the daugh- 
* ters of the Philiſtines, who at this time 


were rulers in the country of Judah; 
or whether ſhe was his wife, or an 
harlot only, is not expreſſed in Scrip- 


ture: for this reaſon, ſome are of opi- 
nion that he was married to her, but 
if ſo, as Mr, Pool obſerves, ſome men- 
tion, one would think, there ſhould 

have been of the marriage ceremonies, 
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in this as well as in his former wife's 
caſe; nor can we think that the Phi- 
liſtines would have been ſo bold as to 


draw her into their party, and to bribe 


her to betray. him into their hands, 
had ſhe been his lawful wife. It ap- 
pears indeed by her whole behaviour, 


that ſhe was a mercenary woman, who 
would do any thing to get money, and 


accordingly Joſephus calls her a com- 
mon proſtitute of the Philiſtines. How- 


ever this may be, the princes of the 
_ Philiſtines obſerving Samſon's -paſſion 
for this woman, came and promiſed 
each of them to give her eleven hun- 
dred pieces of ſilver, if ſhe would learn 
of him, and difcover to them, what 
might be the cauſe of his wonderful 
ſtrength, and how he might be de- 


prived of it. Judges xvi. This the 
undertook to do, and failed not to 


employ all her arts and ſolicitations to 


get the important ſecret from him. 
For, ſometimes he amuſed her with 


fictions, and made her believe that his 
ſtrength conſiſted in one thing, and 
ſometimes in another; firſt he told 
her, that if they bound hun with bands 
of green withs that were never dried, 
he ſhould be as weak as other men; 
afterwards he told her, that tying him 
with ropes that had never been uſed ; 
and again, weaving his hair into treſſes 
(according to Spencer) and ſo filletting 
them up, (though Le Clerc ſuppoſes 
that his hair was interwoven with the 
threads of a web or warp of cloth) 
would deprive him of his flirength : 
but theſe being mere ſtories, ſhe, up- 
on trial, found that all fignified no- 
thing; wherefore betaking herſelf to 
all her arts and wiles, ſhe complained 
of his falſeneſs, and upbraided him 
with his want of love, ſince he with- 
held a thing from her which ſhe was 
ſo impatient to know ; and thus having 
prevailed with him at length to tel : 
her the ſecret, viz. that in the preſer- 


vation of his hair, for he was a Naza- 
rite from his birth, his ſtrength and 


ſecurity lay, Delilah believing ſhe had 
now got the ſecret from him, ſent 
= word. 
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DEL 
word thereof to ſome of the chief of 
the Philiſtines, who came and paid her 
the money they had agreed to give 
her; and when ſhe had cut off his 
hair, as he lay ſleeping in her lap, 
they fell upon him, bound him, and 
carried him to Gaza, where he conti- 
nued in priſon till his death; as we 
ſhall ſee under the article Sa S0 x. 


of water covering the earth, either in 
the whole or in part, particularly ap- 
; plied to Noah's flood; being a general 
inundation ſent by God to puniſh the 
corruption of the then world, by de- 


ſtroying every living thing (Noah and 


| his family, together with the animals 
that were ſhut up along with them in 
the ark only excepted) 
face of the earth 


I.) his flood (as it is conſtantly tranſlated 


in our Engliſh verſion of the ſcriptures) 


makes one of the moſt conſiderable. 


events in all hiſtory, and one of the 
_ greateſt e 
time is fixed by the beſt chronologers 
to the year of the world 1656, before 
J. Chriſt 2348. From this flood, the 
| ſtate of the world is divided into dilu- 
vian and antediluvian. 


vi. The men of Setk's family having 


cCorrupted themſelves with the daugh- 


ters of Cain's race; and the wicked- 
© neſs of man being great in the earth, 
© fo that every imagination of the 

thoughts of his heart was evil con- 


© tinually, it repented God” (as the 
ſiacred writer emphatically expreſſes it) 1 EG IN 
| The year of the world's creation 
earth; and it grieved him at his 5 


that he had made man upon the 


© heart.” Wherefore he reſolved upon 


their deſtruction by a flood of waters; 


and not only paſſed that ſentence upon 
them, but upon the beaſts of the earth 


and every creeping thing, and the 


fowls of the air, which became involved 
in the calamity of their maſters : but 
Noah found prace in the eyes of the 
Lord, and therefore, as a means to 


_ Preferve him from that calamity, he 
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from off the 
8 aãl2dlnd bare up the ark; and it was lift up 
above the earth. — All the high hills 


pocha's in chronology. Its 


_ _ Under the article 


DEL 
directed him to make an ark, or veſſel 
of a certain form and ſize, capable of 
containing not only himſelf and fami- 
ly, but ſuch numbers ofanimals of all forts 
which were liable to periſn in the flood, as 


would be ſufficient to preſerve the ſeve- 


ral ſpecies, and again repleniſn the earth, 
together with all neceſſary proviſions 


for them; all which Noah performed. 
DELU GE, a flood, or inundation 


In the ſix hundred year of Noah's life, 
(id. vii.) in the ſecond month, and the 


ſeventeenth day of the month, (an- 


ſwering to the ſeventeenth of Novem- 


ber) the ſame day (Noah and his fa- 
mily having entered the ark) were all 
the fountains of the deep broken up, 


and the windows of heaven were open- 


ed—and the flood was forty days upon 


the earth, and the waters increaſed, 


that were under the whole heaven were 


covered; and the waters roſe fifteen 
cubits above the higheſt mountains. 
All men died, and 
thing that had life, and breathed under 


nerally ev 


heaven.” 


e Akxk, we have 
exhibited all that immediately relate 


| to it; and under the article Noan 
The account given by Moſes of this 
great cataſtrophe is as follows, Gen. 


ſeveral particulars concerning the 
deluge may be ſeen. We here confine 
ourſelves to the circumſtances of its 
extent, viz. whether it were general 


or partial; its natural cauſe, and its 


effects. But before we enter upon 
theſe inquiries, we ſhall exhibit the 


calendar of this melancholy year 1656, 


according to Mr, Baſnage. 


I. Month. September. Methuſelah | 


died, at the age of 969 years. 


II. Ocober. Noah and his family en- : 


tered the ark. 


III. Nowember the 15th, The foun- 


tains of the great deep were broken up. 
IV. December the 26th. The rain 
began, and continued forty days and 
forty nights. * 
V. January. All the men and * 


De year of the world's creation | 
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that were upon the earth were buried 
under the Waters. ; 

VI. February. The rain continued. 


VII. March. The waters remained 
in their elevation, till the 27th, when 


they began to abate, 

VIII. Abril the 175th. The ark reſt- 
* ed on mount Ararat in Armenia. 
| . May. They did nothing while 


the waters were retiring. 


X. June the iſt. The tops of the 
mountains appeared, 


Kl. Juh the 11th. Noah et go a 
*Z raven, which returned no more to him. 
* The18th, he let go a dove, which re- 


turned; the 25th the dove being looſ- 
ed a ſecond time brought back an 
olive-bran en. 


X.II. Auguſt the 2d. The dove went 
cut a third time, and returned no 


more. 


M. DC.LVII. 


biſhop Uſher, compute that Noah and 


his family entered the ark on the 18th 
of our December, according to the 


new ſtile, that the waters began to 
decreaſe on the 17th of May ; that on 
July the 31ſt the tops of the mountains 


egan to appear; that about the 8th 
of September, Noah let go the raven, 
and on the 29th of December he, with 
his family, went out of the ark, hav- 
ing remained there a year and ten 


days, according to the antediluvian 
computation, and according. to the 


preſent a full year, or three hundred 


ſixty-five days. But other Chronolo- 


gits have ſtill made different compu- 
= nom, | 


Now with regard to the univerſality of 


q | thedeluge, men have always been very 


ſolicitous to account for it philoſophi- 


cally, and to diſcover from whence 


uch an amazing quantity of water 


could come, as were neceſſary to cover 
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all our lobe, to the height of fifteen 


cubits above the higheſt hills; for to 
chat height Moſes expreſsly ſays, (Gen. 


vii. 20.) the waters prevailed,” The 
immenſe quantity of water requifite 


for this purpoſe has occaſioned ſeveral 


authors to ſuſpect it only partial, An 


univerſal deluge, they think, had been 
unneceſſary, conſidering the end for 


Which it was brought, viz. to extirpate 
the wicked inhabitants. The world 
was then but new, and the people not 
very many, the holy ſcriptures making 
only eight generations From Adam to 


Noah. It was but a ſmall part of the 


earth that could be yet inhabited; the 
country about the Euphrates, which is 
ſuppoſed to have been the ſcene of the 
firſt antediluvian inhabitants, was ſuf- 


ficient to bear them all. Now provi- 


_ dence, fay they, which ever acts wiſe- 


ly and frugally, would never have diſ- 


proportioned the means to the end ſo 

WT far as to overflow the whole globe, 

I. Month, September the 1ſt. The 

dry land appeared. _ . 
II. October the 27th. Noah went 
dut of the ark with his family. 
However, ſome chronologiſts, as arch- 


only to drown a little corner of it. 
They add, that in the fcripture lan- 
guage, the whole earth expreſſes na 
more than all the inhabitants, and on 
this principle advance, that an over- 


flowing of the Euphrates and Tigris, 


with a vehement rain, &c. might an- 
ſwer all the phænomena of the deluge. 
But the deluge was univerſal, God de- 
clared to Noah, that he was reſolved 


to deſtroy every thing that had breath 


under heaven, or had life on the earth, 
by a flood of waters; ſuch was the me- 


nace, ſuch the execution. The wa- 


ters, Moſes aſſures us, covered the 
whole earth, buried all the mountains; 
every thing periſhed therein that had 
life, excepting Noah and thoſe with 
him in the ark. Can an univerſal de- 
luge be more clearly expreſſed? If the 
* had only been partial, there 
had been no neceſſity to ſpend an hun- 


dred years in the building of an ark, 


and ſhutting up all the forts of animals 
therein, in order to reſtock the world; 
they had been eaſily and readily brought 
from thoſe parts of the world not over- 
flowed into thoſe that were ; at leaſt _ 7, 

| 9 the” 
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the birds would never have been de- 


frayed, as Moſes ſays they were, ſo 


long as they had wings to bear them to 
the parts where the flood did not 
reach. If the waters had only over- 
flowed the neighbourhood of the Eu- 
 Phrates and Tigris, they could not be 
fifteen cubits above the higheſt moun- 
tains, there was no riſing to that height, 
but they muſt ſpread themſelves, by 
the laws of pravity, over the reſt of 
the earth, unleſs perhaps they had 
been retained there by a miracle; and 
in that caſe, Moſes, no doubt, would 


have related the miracle, as he did 


that of the waters of the red ſea, and 
the river Jordan, which were ſuſtained 
in an heap to give paſſage to the Iſra- 


elites. Ex. xiv. 22. and Joſh. iii. 16. 


Add, that in regions far remote from 
the Euphrates and Tigris, viz. in Ita- 
ty, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
England, &c. there are frequently 
found. in places many ſcores of leagues 


from the ſea, and even in the tops of 


high mountains, whole trees ſunk deep 
under ground, as alſo teeth and bones 
of animals, fiſhes entire, ſea-ſhells, 
ears of corn, &c. petrified, which the 
| beſt naturaliſts are agreed could never 
have come there, but by the deluge. 
The deluge allowed to be univerſal, 


the philoſophers are ſolicitous to find 


water to effect it. 5 


Mloſes brings it from two funds: The 


© fountains of the great deep were 


broken up, and the windows of 


heaven were opened.“ Dr. Burnet, 
in his Telluris Theoriafacra, ſnews, that 
all the waters in the ocean were not 
near enough to cover the earth fifteen 
cubits above the tops of the higheſt 


mountains. According to his compu- 


tation, no leſs than eight oceans were 
required; ſuppoſing the ſea therefore 
_ drained quite dry, and all the clouds 
of the atmoſphere diſſolved into rain, 


we ſhould ſtill want much the greateſt 


art of the water of a deluge. _ 

o get clear of this embarras, many 
of our beſt naturaliſts, as Steno, Bur- 
net, Woodward, &c. adopt Des Car- 

| , atk 
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tes's ſyſtem of the formation of the 
earth. . That philoſopher will have the 
primitive world to have been perfectly 


round and equal, without mountains or 


vales, and accounts for its formation 
on mechanical principles, by ſuppoſ- 
ing it at firſt in the condition of a thick, 
turbid fluid, replete with divers hetero- 
geneous matters, which, ſubſiding by 
{low degrees, formed themſelves into 
different concentric ſtrata, or beds by 


the laws of gravity ; and then at length 
left a dry ſolid earth. Dr. Burnet im- 


proves on this theory : he ſuppoſes the 
primitive earth to have been no more 


than an orbicular cruſt inveſting the 


face of the abyſs or deep, which grew 
chinky, clave, burſt, and fell down 
into the water, and ſo drowned its in- 
habitants. The ſame theoriſt adds, 
that by this cataſtrophe the globe of 
the earth was not only ſhaken, and 
broken in a thouſand places, but the 
violence of the ſhock it then felt ſhifted 
its ſituation, ſo that the earth, which 


was placed directly under the zodiac, 
became thenceforth oblique to the ſame, 


whence aroſe the difference of ſeaſons, 
earth was not 
expoſed to. 7 Ft 
But how all this conſiſts with the fa. 
cred text above cited, which expreſly 
mentions mountains, as the. ſtandard 


of the height of the water, or with 


that other paſſage, (Gen. viii. 22.) 
where God promiſing not to bring any 
more deluges, but that every thing 
ſhould be reſtored on its antient foot- 
ing, fays, that * ſeed time and har- 
« veſt, and cold and heat, and ſummer 
© and winter, and day and night, ſhall 


s ceaſe no more, we do not ſee. 


Other authors, ſuppoſing a ſufficient 
fund of water in the abyſs or fea, are 


only concerned for an expedient to 
bring it forth; accordingly, ſome have 
recourſe to a ſhifting of the earth's cen- (FF 


ter, which drawing after it the water 
out of its channel, overwhelmed the 
ſeveral parts of the earth ſuccefſively. = 
Mr. Whiſton, in his New Theory of ibe 7 


| Earth, thews, from ſeveral remarkable 


coincidences, AY 


2 
2 , on the firſt day of the 872 ; 
E, 
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| coincidences, that a comet deſcending 
in the 4 of the ecliptic, towards 


elion, paſſed juſt before the 


the conſequences whereof would 
firſt, that this comet, when it came 


below the moon, would raiſe a prodi- 
_ gious, vaſt, and ſtrong tide, both in the 


all ſeas, which, according to his 
hypotheſis, were in the antediluvian 


earth, for he allows no great ocean 
there as in ours; and alſo in the abyſs, 


which was under the upper cruſt of 


the earth; and that this tide would 
riſe and increaſe all the time of the ap- 
proach of the comet towards the earth; 
and would be at its greateſt height, 


when the comet was atits leaſt diſtance 


1 from it. By the force of which tide, 
* , as alſo by the attraction of the comet, 


he judges that the abyſs muſt put on 


an elliptic figure, whoſe ſurface being 


conſiderably larger than the former 


3 - ſpherical one, the outward cruſt of the 
= earth, incumbent on the abyſs, muſt 


accommodate itſelf to that figure, which 
it could not do while it held ſolid, and 


conjoined together. He concludes 


therefore, that it muſt of neceſſity be 
extended, and at laſt broke, by the 


violence of the ſaid tides and attraction, 


out of which the included water iſſuing 
was a great means of the deluge ; this 


: EL anſwering to what Moſes ſpeaks of the 
= © fountains of the great deep being 


© broken open. ey 
Again, the ſame comet he ſhews, in 


its deſcent towards the ſun, muſt have 
Fpaſſed ſo cloſe by the body of the earth, 
as to involve it in its atmoſphere and 
tail for a conſiderable time, and of 
conſequence it muſt have left a vaſt 


quantity of its vapours both expanded 


and condenſed on its ſurface, a great 


art of which being afterwards rarified 


1 y the ſolar heat, would be drawn up "vg 


gain into the atmoſphere, and afterwards 
return again in violent rains ; and this 


he takes to be what Moles intimates 


by © the windows of heaven being 
opened,“ and particularly by the 
* forty days rain.“ For as to the fol- 


Vor. 1. 
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lowing rain, which with this made the 
whole time of raining 150 days, Mr. 


Whiſton attributes it to the earth con- 
ing a ſecond time within the atmoſ- 


phere of the comet, as the comet was 


on its return from the ſun. Laſtly, to | 


remove this vaſt orb of waters again, 
he ſuppoſes a mighty wind to * 
ariſen, which dried up ſome, and 


forced the reſt into the abyſs again, 
through the clefts by which it came 
up, only a great quantity remained in 
the alveus of the great ocean now firſt 
made, and in the leſſer ſeas, lakes, 


_ | 


But the great difficulty is yet behind. 
The orderly ftrata, or layers of the 
earth, with the exuviæ or remains of 
fiſhes, as their teeth, bones, ſhells, 
Kc. both marine and fluviatile, found 
in the bodies even of the moſt ſolid 
ſtrata, and in flints, marbles, &c. are 
not yet diſpatched. Thoſe who ad- 
here to Des Cartes ſyſtem, as Steno, 
&c. take the finding of the parts of 
terreſtrial and aquatic animals, branch- 
es of trees, leaves, &c. in the beds or 
ſtrata of ſtone, to be a direct proof of 
the primitive fluidity of the earth: 


but then they are obliged to have re- 


_ courſe to a ſecond formation of ſtrata, 
much later than the firſt, by reaſon at 
the time of the firſt, there was neither 
plant nor animal in being. Steno 
therefore holds for ſecond formations 


occaſioned at different times, by extra- 


ordinary inundations, earthquakes, 
volcano's, &c, But Burnet, Wood- 
ward, &c. choſe rather to attribute a 
ſecond general formation to the deluge, 
without excluding however the parti · 
cular ones of Steno. But the great 
objection againſt this ſyſtem of fluidity 


is mountains: for the whole globe be- 


ing liquid, whence ſhould ſuch inequa- 
lities ariſe? Mr. Scheuchzer, rather 


than part with a ſyſtem which looks 


ſo promiſing, gives into the opinion of 
thoſe who hold, that after the deluge, 


God, to remit the waters into their 
ſubterranean reſervoirs, broke and diſ- 
placed, with his own almighty hand, 
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à great number of ſtrata that were 
| before horizontal, and raiſed them 
above the ſurface of the earth, whence 
It is that the ſtrata in mountains, though 
concentrical, are never horizontal. 
Dr. Woodward, taking the ſeveral 
ſtrata for the ſediments of a deluge, 
and conſidering the circumſtances of 
thoſe fiſhes, ſhells, and other exuviæ 


found in them, draws ſeveral inferences, 


Which very much illuſtrate the effects 
of the deluge. As firſt, that theſe 
marine bodies, and other ſpoils of ſalt 
water fiſhes, were borne forth of the 
ſea by the univerſal deluge ; and, on 


the return of the water back again, 


were left behind at land. Secondly, 


that while the flood covered the globe, 


all the ſolid matters, as tones, metals, 
minerals and foſſils, were totally diſ- 
ſolved, and the coheſion of their cor- 


puſcles deſtroyed; and that theſe cor- 


puſcles, with thoſe of the leſs ſolid bo- 
Z ” as earth, fleſh of animals, and ve- 
6 * were ſuſtained promiſcuouſſy 


In the water, and made one common 


maſs. Thirdly, that all the maſs thus 
| ſuſtained, was at length precipitated to 
the bottom; and that, according to 
the laws of gravity, the heavieſt ſet. 
tling firſt, and the reſt in order; and 
that the matters thus ſubſiding conſti- 


tuted the ſeveral ſtrata of ftone, earth, 


coal, &c, Fourthly, that theſe ſtrata 
Were originally all parallel, even and 
regular, and rendered the ſurface of 
the earth perfectly ſpherical, and that 


the whole maſs of water lay upon 


them, and conſtituted a fluid ſphere, 
encompaſſing the den Fifthly, that 
after ſome time, by the force of an 
agent ſeated within the earth, theſe 
ſtrata were broken on all ſides the 


lobe, and their ſituation varied; be- 


Ing elevated in ſome places, and de- 
Preſſed in others, whence mountains, 
vallies, grottos, &c. with the channel 
of the ſea, iſlands, &c. In one word, 
the whole terraqueous globe was put, 
by this diſruption and diſlocation of 
the ftrata, into the condition we now 


| behold it in. Sixthly, that upon the 
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preſſion of ſome, and the elevation of 


DEL 
diſruption of the ſtrata, and the de- 


other parts, which happened towards 


the end of the deluge, the maſs of 


water fell back again into the depreſ- 


ſed, and loweſt parts of the earth, into 


lakes and other cavities, and the chan- 
nel of the ocean, and through the fiſ- 
ſures, whereby this communicates with 


the abyſs, which it filled, till it came 


to an equilibrium with the ocean. 


But of all the ſyſtems yet advanced, 
there ſeems none better calculated to 


ſolve the phænomena of theſe petrified 


exuviæ, than that of Mr. de la Pryme, 
(as we have it in N*? 266 of the Philo- 
fophical Tranſactions.) The antedilu- Þ| 
vian world, according to this author, 


had an external ſea, as well as land, 


with mountains, rivers, &c. and the 


deluge was effected, by breaking the 
ſubterraneous caverns and pillars - Tag 
of with dreadful earthquakes, and 


cauſing the ſame to be, for the moſt 


part, if not wholly,abſorbed and ſwallow- 


ed up, and covered by the ſeas that we. |? 
now have. Laſtly, this earth of ours aroſe 
out of the bottom of the antediluvian ſea, | 


and in its room juſt as many iſlands are 
ſwallowed down, and others thruſt up 


in their ſtead, From this ſyſtem, }' 


which is very agreeable to ſcripture, 
the great difficulties that ſeem to clog 


all other ſyſtems ſeem, as we are told, 


are eaſily ſolved. It is no longer a won- 


der that ſhells and ſhell-6ſh, and the 


bones of fiſhes and fourfooted creatures, 
with fruits, &c, ſhould be found in 


beds and quarries, in mountains ang 
valleys, and the very bowels of the 


earth : for here they bred in the ante- 
diluvian ſea; thither they were elevated 
with the hills and mountains, in the 
time of the deluge; and there they fel! 
into, were abſofied and buried in, the 
chaſms, and holes, and clefts, that 
would neceſſarily happen in the extru- 
fion of the earth. . There are various 
other ſyſtems of the univerſal deluge, 


ſeveral whereof may be ſeen in Mr. 


Buffon's Natural Hiſtory, Tom. I. 


The Mahometans, Pagans, Chineſe, Þ 


and 
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und even the very people of America, 

have preſerved the tradition of the de- 

luge, though they all relate it each 
nation different from another. 


DEMAsã, a diſciple of St. Paul, 


(Col. iv. 14.) who was very ſervice- 


able to that apoſtle, during his impri- 


ſonment at Rome: but ſome years 
after, about the year of J. C. 65, he 


forſook St. Paul to follow a more ſecu- 


lar life, (2 Tim. iv. 10.) and with- 


* 


drew to Theſſalonica, the place of 
his birth; where Epiphanius informs 
us he renounced the faith, and engaged 
in the hereſy of Cerinthus, Ebion, and 
others, who held Jeſus Chriſt to be a 


mere man. 


DEMETRIUS SO TER, the fon of 
Seleucus IV. ſurnamed Philopater, 


king of Syria, did not immediately 


upon his father's death ſucceed to the 
crown, becauſe when his father died, 
he was an hoſtage at Rome; and his 
uncle Antiochus Epiphanes in the in- 
terim, arriving in Syria, procured 
himſelf to be acknowledged king. 
This prince reigned eleven years, and 
after him his ſon Antiochus Eupator 
reigned two, as we have already ſeen 
under the article Ax rIiochus, where 


we have alſo related the manner where- 
in Demetrius Soter aſcended his father's 


throne, in the year of the world 3842. 


Alcimus, who had intruded into the 
office of high prieſt of the Jews, 


with ſome other malecontents of the 
ſame nation, ſo exaſperated Demetrius 
againſt Judas Maccabæus, that this 
prince ſent Bacchides with an army 
againſt him, But Judas defended 

bimſelf with fo much bravery, that 


Bacchides could get no advantage over 


him. 1 Mac. vii. and 2 Mac. xiv. 
Ihe year following, the king ſent Ni- 
canor into Judea : but Nicanor's troops 


were entirely defeated, and himſelf 
At laſt Bacchides 
cometh a ſecond time to Judea, (1 
Mac. ix.) beareth down Judas by the 


number of his troops, and overwhelm- 


eth all the Jews who had continued 
faithful to the Lord, with great cala- 


( 387 . 


mities, as related under the article 
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Baccaipes. Jonathan ſucceeding 


r in the government of his people, 
emetrius endeavours to ſurprize and 


kill him, but Jonathan kept his ground 


during the whole time of Demetrius's 
reign, and governed for a long time 


after him, | 

Alexander Balas, who pretended to be 
the ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, hav- 
ing procured himſelf to be acknow- 


ledged king by the garriſon of Ptole- 
mais, Demetrius, in the 
world 3851, put himſelf at the head 
and marched againſt 
| Balas, He wrote to Jonathan Macca- 
bæus, (id. x.) and defired troops of 
him. But Jonathan preferring the 
conditions which Alexander Balas pro- 


of his army, 


poſed to him, eſpouſed his party a- 


| row that of Demetrius, who wrote a 


econd letter to him on the ſame ſub- 
ject: however, Jonathan did not care 
to rely upon his promiſes. At len 


Demetrius giving battle, was killed, 


fighting valiantly, in the year of the 


world 3854. He left a ſon Demetrius 


Nicanor, whoſe hiftory will be the 
ſubject of the following article. 
Demetrius Nicanor, or Ni- 


 caroR, ſon of Demetrius Soter, was, 
at the beginning of the war with Alex. 
ander Balas, ſent by his father (72 
tin. l. xxxv. c. 2.) into the iſland of 
Cnidus, to be ſecured againſt any acci- 
dent which might happen to him dur- 
ing theſe troubles. After the death of 
his father, he continued for ſome time 
inactive, waiting an opportunity to de- 
clare himſelf, and recover the kingdom 


which was his right. At length, in 


the year of the world 3856, young 
Nicanor paſſed into Cilicia with ſome 
troops: ſoon after which Apollonius, 
governor of Cælo- Syria, joined him; 
and as Jonathan Maccabæus periifted 


in his alliance with Balas, Apollonius 


made war againſt him with very little 
ſucceſs. In the mean time, as the 


affairs of Balas went wrong, Nicanor 
made great progrets in Syria. 
year 3852, Ptolemy Philometor com- 


year of the 
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ance to aſſiſt Balas his ſon-in-law, but 
in reality to make himſelf maſter of 
his kingdom, (1 Mac. xi.) was fortu- 
nate enough to gain admittance into 
Antioch, where he was acknowledged 
king of Syria : however he generouſly 


_ refuſed the crown in favour of young 
Demetrius Nicanor, to whom now he 
had married his daughter Cleopatra, 


having taken her from Alexander Ba- 


las; whereby Demetrius was ſeated 


upon the throne of his anceſtors, and 


his competitor Balas ſoon after ſlain. 
See ALEXANDER BALIAaSsS. 
Jonathan taking advantage of theſe diſ- 
turbances in Syria, undertook the ſiege 


of the citadel at Jeruſalem, which was 


fill in the hands of the Syrians. De- 
metrius having notice of this, ſent for 
Jonathan to Ptolemais, where he then 


was, to give an account of his conduct 
to him. Jonathan went thither with 


large ſums of money, whereby he won 

| ſo effectually the good graces of the 
young king, that he obtained from 
| him a confirmation of the dignity of 
high prieſt, and liberty for all the pro- 
vinces in Judea, upon a promiſe of 
paying the king three hundred talents. 
Demetrius ſeeing himſelf in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of Syria, gave himſelf up to 
all manner of exceſſes, inſomuch that 


he became odious and contemptible to 


his ſubjects: whereupon Diodotus, who 
commanded in the armies of Alexan- 
der Balas, undertook to diſpoſſeſs De- 
metrius, and to put young Antiochus, 
the ſon of Alexander Balas, who was 
then a child, upon the throne. De- 
metrius haſtened the ruin of his affairs, 
. by provoking the inhabitants of Anti- 
och, whoſe-arms he had ordered to be 
taken from them, after making a great 
laughter of them in an inſurrection 


that happened in that city. As ſoon 


as Diodotus, otherwiſe called Tryphon, 


appeared in Syria, with young Antio- 


cChus, the Syr;ans Hocked in great num- 
bers to acknowledge him, and offer 
- him their ſervices. T:vphon ſceing 
- hamfelf very foon at the head of a good 
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Ing thither with an army, in appear- 
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army, gave Demetrius battle, beat 


him, and obliged him to fly into Se- 


leucia. To/eph. Antig. I. xii _ 
Jonathan Maccabzus, ſollicited by Try- 
phon, abandoned Demetrius's party, 


and eſpouſed that of young Antiochus, 


who permitted him to make war upon 


the people and cities of Phœnicia and 
Syria, who ſtill held out for Demetrius: 
he was very ſucceſsful in his attempts, 
and both he and his brother Simon ac- 


8 the reputation of brave men. 


iodotus having raiſed young Antio- 
chus, who had now aſſumed the ſur- 
name of Theos, to the throne, onl7ß 


with a deſign of reigning in his name, 


was not ſatisfied with the honours and ö 


powers of royalty, but was impatient 


to be inveſted with the titles and badges 
of it: wherefore he put Antiochus to 
death, and procured himſelf to be ac- 

knowledged king of Syria, under the 


name of Tryphon; having but a little 


before treacherouſly killed Judas Mac- 
cabzus, who was one of the moſt pow- 
erful ſupports that young prince had. 


Simon, Jonathan's brother and ſucceſ- 


ſor, abhorring the cruelty of this u- 
ſurper, ſent a crown to Demetrius Ni- 
canor, acknowledged him for king, 
upon granting the Jews an exemption 
from the payment of tribute. This 


prince, who was then as it were ba- 


niſhed to Seleucia, in a corner of his 
dominions, readily conſented to his 


requeſt, granted him a general amneſty 
for what was paſſed, and confirmed all 


the privileges and immunities which 


had been before granted to Jonathan; 


ſo that in the year 3861 the ſews were 


entirely freed from all ſubjection to the 
Gentiles.zd.x1:1.& xiv. and 7o/eph. ubi cit. 
Two years after this, Demetrius made 
war upon the Parthians, but being 
treacherouſly taken, and his army cut 
to pieces, he was put into the hands of 
Mithridates, king of Parthia, who not 


only allowed him a maintenance ſuitable 


to the ſtate of a king, but gave him one 
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patra, his firſt wife, whom he left at! 
Seicucia with his children, ſeeing him 
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dition that he would make her his wife. 


Antiochus conſented, and coming into 
Syria, aſſumed the title of king. He 


began his reign in the year 3865, but 


In an attempt to reſcue his brother out 
of the hands of the Parthians, he pe- 
riſhed with his whole army, after a 
reign of nine years; after which De- 
metrius being ſet at liberty by Phraor- 
tes king of Parthia, he returned into 
Syria, and was once more placed upon 
the throne of that kingdom. He 


reigned four years after this, being 


killed in the year 3878, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon Seleucus. See the 


articles Ax rIochus, CLEOPATRA, 
%%FFF 
Du TRIVUSs, a filverſmith of E- 


pheſus, whoſe chief buſineſs conſiſted 
in making little models of the temple 


of Epheſus, with the image of Diana 

included in them, which he ſold to 
foreigners. Acts xix. 24, &c. This 
man obſerving the progreſs which the 
in Epheſus, 


goſpel made, not only 
but in all Aſia beſides; and perceiving, 


that if it prevailed his employment 
would be totally ruined, called toge- 


ther a great number of the ſame pro- 
feſſion; and having repreſented to 


them the injury which St. Paul, by 
his preaching every where againſt ido- 
latr Ee is do, not only to the 
trade whereby they ſubſiſted, but to 
the honour and reputation of the great 


goddeſs Diana, he ſo inflamed them 


with his ſpeech, that immediately they 
_ cried out, Great is Diana of the E- 
pheſians; and as the ſpirit of mutiny 
ſoon ſpread from the workmen to the 


rabble, it was not long before the city 


was in an uproar. In this confuſion, 


the people ſeizing upon Gaius and 


Ariſtarchus, two of St. Paul's compa- 


nions, hurried them to the theatre, 


which when St. Paul underſtood, he 
would have ventured himſelf among 
them, had not his friends, well know- 


ing che danger this would have expoſed 
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engaged in another marriage, ſent an 
offer of the kingdom of Syria to his 
brother Antiochus Sidetes, upon con- 


DES 


him to, prevented him, They after 


this laid hold of one Alexander a Jew, 


whom they dragged to the aſſembly ; 


but as ſoon as he attempted to ſpeak, 
and it was perceived that he was a 
Jew, they repeated their cries fo, that 
for near two hours nothing was heard 
but Great is Diana of the Epheſians.” 
At laſt the town-clerk of the city 


coming into the aſſembly, told them, 


That no one intended any thing to the 
prejudice of the great Diana and her 
honour ; that all the world was con- 
vinced of their zeal for her ſervice and 
worſhip ; and that if they continued 
their uproar in this manner, they might 
be accuſed of raiſing a ſedition. Laſt- 
ly, that if Demetrius had any conteſt 
with any one, he might addreſs him 


ſelf to the magiſtrates, without filling 


the city with ſuch confuſion. The E- 
pheſians ſubmitted to theſe reaſons, 
and every one returned to his o.] 


houſe. 


DeuerRlus is alſo one whom 
St. John, in his third epiſtle, (12.) 
makes mention of as a very virtuous 
chriſtian, Some believe him to be 


Demetrius the filverſmith, whom we 


have been juſt ſpeaking of, and whom 


they think embraced chriſtianity, But 
this is all conjecture. SOT 


DERBE, a city of Lycaonia, whi- 


ther St. Paul and Barnabas retreated, 


after having been driven from Iconium, 


(Acts xiv. 6.) in the year of Jeſus Chriſt 


41. Gaius, a diſciple of St. Paul and 


St. John the evangeliſt, was a native 
of Derbe. | ey 


ſcarce a town without a defart or wil- 
derneſs belonging to it; that is to ſay, 


without uncultivated places for woods 
and paſtures. Some however of theſe 
deſarts were intirely dry and barren; 
others were very beautiful, and abound- 
ed with good paſtures, for which rea- 
ſon the Scripture in ſeveral places 


ſpeaks of the beauty of the deſart. 
The deſart of Arabia, wherein the If- 
Se e 


PES ART. The ſcripture names 
ſeveral ſorts of deſarts or wilderneſſes 
in the land of Canaan, and there was 


raelites 


„ 
raelites ſojourned forty years, after 
their departure out of Egypt, is par- 
ticularly called the defart, (Ex. v. 3. 
Pſal. Ixxviii. 40. cvi. 14. John vi. 31.) 
though this deſart, as well as moſt 
others, is, in our tranſlation of the 
bible, generally rendered wilderneſs. 
The 2 r of fin, There are two de- 
farts of this name mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture; the firſt is written purely PD, Vn, 
(Ex. xvi. 1.) and lies between Elim 
and mount Sinai; the ſecond is writ- 
ten PY, zin; (Numb. xx. 1.) and 


lies near Kadeſh-barnea, where Miriam 


the ſiſter of Moſes died. | 
The deſart of Sinai is that which hes 
about, and is adjacent to, mount Si- 


nai. The people encamped there a 
long time, and received the greateſt 


part of thoſe laws which are written in 
the books of Moſes. Ex. xix. 2. 


_ DESSAU, a town or caſtle, near 


which the Jews lodged themſelves un- 
der the conduct of Judas Maccabzus. 


2 Macc. xiv. 16. The ſituation of 


this place we are not acquainted with. 


DESTRUCTION. By this word 
is generally meant an unhappy death, 
ſent by God for the puniſhment of 


fin. * The wicked js reſerved for 
the day of deſtruction :* (Job xxi. 30.) 
that is, God preſerves the wicked from 
the common calamities of life, only to 
deſtroy them, and diſplay his ven- 
geance againſt them. I will early 


c deſtroy all the wicked of the land,“ 
ſays David, (Pfal. ci. 8.) in which 


ſenſe, deſtruction is taken for puniſhing 
tranſgreſſors by death, as magiſtrates 
do. The apoſtle Paul ſays, (Rom. 
xiv. 15.) Deſtroy not him with th 

meat and drink, for whom Chril 
died.“ To edify ſignifies to ſtrengthen 
and encourage believers in their faith 


and profeſſion, by endeavouring to make 


them more wiſe and humble, and to 
live more to the glory of God. On 
the contrary, to deſtroy implies the 
doing of that which may tend to the 
deſtruction of a weak believer, by 
drawing him to act againſt his con- 


ſcience, in the uſe of things indiffe- 


1 . 
rent; only giving him fo great an öf- 


2 Pet. ii. 1. &c. | 


DEV 


fence as may alienate his mind from' 
the chriſtian profeſſion. The evil 
ſpirits ſay to our Saviour, (Mark i. 24.) 


Art thou come to deſtroy us?” 7. e. 


either, art thou come to diſpoſſeſs us, or 
art thou come to execute the final 
judgment upon us, and to command 


us to our chains, before the day of 


judgment? Hp 
Deſtruction is taken for a temporal 


death, Thou turneſt man to deftruc- 
© tion,” Pfal. xc. 3. For mortifica- 
tion; © to deliver ſuch a one to Satan 
for the deſtruction of the fleſh.” 1 Cor. 
v. 5. For damnation, And bring 5 


* upon themſelves ſwift deſtruction 


DEVIL, Aa., a calumniator or 


accuſer, who accuſeth us before God 5 


day and night; © whence he is called? 
the accuſer of the brethren.* Rev. 
X11. 9, 10. We very rarely meet with 


the word devil in the Old Teſtament. 
There he is generally called Belial, * 
being a Hebrew word which ſignifis 
one good for nothing, a libertine, ne 
that is extremely wicked. He is alſo call 
ed Satan, which ſignifies an adverſary, 
or an accuſer in a court of juſtice, See 


the articles BELIAL and Sa TAN. 


The Devil is likewiſe called the odd 
Serpent: (id. ib.) becauſe he conveyed Þ? 


himſelf in the ſerpent, when he tempted 


Eve; and in reſpect to his ſerpentine | 
diſpoſition, his poiſon is always ready, | 

as in a fountain, and runneth con- 
tinually, as in full ſtreams, both againft 
Chriſt and againſt all his members for 
his ſake : he is likewiſe crafty, wiſe, Þ* 
and ſubtle, as a ſerpent; concerning 
whoſe ſubtilty, ſee the article Szex- | 


| Theſe names are given to the prince, 
chief, or moſt ſubtle of thoſe re- 
bellious ſpirits, who by a furious am- 


bition, having raifed a war in heaven, 


fell from their obedience and glory, 


and being urged by hatred and envy, 
deſigned to corrupt man, and make 


him a companion with them in their 


revolt, For, being under an irrevo- 
. cable 


DEV 
cable doom, they looked on God as 
an © irreconcilable enemy; and not 
being able to injure his eſſence, they 
Muck at his image, and ſingled out 


Adam as the work of their malice, 


that by ſeducing him from his duty, 
they might defeat God's deſign, which 
was to be honoured by man's free 
obedience, and ſo obſcure his glory, 


as if he had made man in vain. Thus 
their hatred prompted them: They 


were likewiſe ſolicited by envy ; for 
having 
being caft out of Heaven, the region 


of joy and bleſſedneſs, the fight of 


Adam's felicity exaſperated their grief; 
that man, who, by the condition of 


5 his nature, was below them, ſhould 


be prince of the world, whilſt they 
were priſoners under thoſe chains 
which reſtrained and tormented them; 
namely, the power and wrath of God. 


This made their ſtate more intolerable. 


Their torment was incapable of allay, 


but by rendering man as miſerable as 


themſelves. And as hatred excited 
their envy, ſo envy inflamed their 


| hatred, and both joined in miſchief. 


See Mr... 

The moſt ſubtle of theſe ſpirits con- 
trived a temptation, which might be 
moſt taking and dangerous to man in 
his exalted and happy ſtate. He at- 


teempts him with art, by propounding 


the lure of knowledge and pleaſure, 
to inveigle the ſpiritual and ſenſitive 
appetites at once. And that he might 


the better ſucceed, he addreſſed him- 


ſelf to the woman, the weakeſt and 
maoſt liable to ſeduction. He hides 

himſelf in the body of a ſerpent, 
which before ſin was not terrible unto 
her, and by this inſtrument inſinuates 


his temptation; he firſt allured her 


with the hopes of impunity; Ve 
* ſhall not die:“ then, he promiſed an 
univerſal knowledge of good and evil. 
By theſe pretences he ruined innocence 
_ Itſelf. For the woman, deceived by 
| theſe ſpecious allectives, ſwallowed the 
. Poiſon of the ſerpent, and having 
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loſt the favour of God, and 
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taſted death, ſhe perſuaded her huf- 
band by the ſame motives to deſpiſe 
the law of their creator. Thus fin 
entered, and brought confufion into 
the world. See the article Adam. - 
Man fince his fall is under the tyranny 
of the Devil, who is called the God 
of this world, (2 Cor. iv. 4.) becauſe 
he rales in wicked men; his old en- 


mity and hatred againft the ſouls of 


men continues; it is another hell to 


him, to ſee them reſtored to the 


favour of God and his glorious image 
re-engraven on them. The ſcripture 
repreſents him as a ſtrong and ſubtle 
adverſary, © A roaring hon that goes 
about ſeeking whom he may de- 
* vour.* 1 Pet. v. 8. His title, the 
Tempter, (Matt. iv. 3.) implies his con- 
ſtant practice. He bribes ſome with 
profit, and allures others with pleaſure. 
He is ſurpriſingly ſubtle ; his ftrength 


is ſuperior to ours; his malice is dead- 


ly; his activity and diligence is equal 


to his malice, and he has a great 


number of principalities and powers 


nnderhis command. oo. 
Juſtin Martyr ſays, that ſome of the 

angels, having received from God the 

government of the world, ſoon be- 
came prevaricators of his law ; and by 
the commerce which they had with 
the poſterity of Adam, (as the paſſage 
in Gen. vi. 2, is generally underſtood) 
engendered what we call demons or 
devils, in which ſentiments he was 
followed by many of the fathers and 
antient writers of the church. It was 

a fabulous notion among the Hebrews 
that Adam begat dæmons and ſpirits 
em certamn ſuceuvas's. EE 
Some of the fathers are of opinion, 
that God, to puniſh the rebellion of 


the evil angels, cloathed them with _ 


airy bodies, that before their fall 


were celeſtial and ſpiritual ; and the 
Greeks maintain, that thoſe angels, 
who before their fall were ſpiritual, 
became afterwards in ſome ſort ma- 
terial and carnal : hence proceeded 
their inclination for bodies, as w_ be 
cen 


DEV 
ſeen in thoſe who are poſſeſſed, and 
in the legion of devils who deſired 
leave to enter into the herd of ſwine. 
Matt. viii. 28—30. We ſee in the 
goſpel, that the generality of uneaſi- 
* and diſeaſes were attributed to 
the Devil; we find (Matt. ix. 32, 33.) 


aà dumb fpirit poſſeſſing a man. St. 


Luke (xiii. 12—16.) ſpeaks of a wo- 
man who had a ſpirit of infirmity, and 
| whom Satan had bound eighteen 
See DisEASESs. „ 


puniſnment of their rebellion, and 
where they exerciſe the avenging juſtice 
of God upon ſinners. St. John in 
the Revelations, (xx. 1—3.) ſays, that 
God ſent an angel from heaven, with 
the key of the abyſs, and a great 
Chain in his hand, and that he laid 
Hold of the dragon, the old ſerpent 
who is the devil and Satan ; that he 
bound him, caſt him into the bottom- 


ſealed it for a thouſand years. But the 
antient fathers were of other opinions 


in this matter; they placed the devils 


in the air; and St. Auſtin believes, 
that they fell from the higheſt and 
pureſt region of the air into that 
which is neareſt to the earth, which 
is nothing but darkneſs, in compariſon 
of the ſerenity and the clearneſs of 
that from which they were precipi- 
| tated. Several of the antients explain 
what the apoſtles St. Peter (2 Epiſtle 


ii. 4.) and St. Jude, (6.) teach us con- 


cerning the preſent ſtate of Devils, as 
Where they ſuppoſed them to be ba- 
miſh ect. | 4 


Our Saviour, (Matt. viii. 29. and Luke 


viii. 31.) that he would not ſend them 


| Into the deep, but permit them to en- 


ter into the herd of ſwine, as Calmet 


bobſerves, intimates, that theſe evil 
ſpirits found ſome refreſhment upon 
_ eEarthz and their complaint to our 
Sayiour, that he was come to tor- 
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The requeſt propoſed by the Devils to 


The moſt antient inſtance of devoting 


DEV 

ment them before the time, ſhews that 

the time of their puniſhment was not 

then come. And when our Saviour 

3 ſentence againſt the wicked, 
e does ſo in theſe terms, Go ye 


© curſed into everlaſting fire, prepared 
for the Devil and his angels.” This 


everlaſting fire was therefore prepared 
for the Devil who did not as yet en- 
dure the pain of it. It is true, many 


of the antient fathers believe, that 


© Devils are indeed condemned to eter- 
We commonly hold that the devils 
are in hell, where they ſuffer the 


nal torture, but will not in reality be 
ſubject to it till the day of judgment. 
We are not to believe that at preſent 
they ſuffer nothing; grief, deſpair, 
and rage, to ſee themſelves fallen 
from ſupreme happineſs, and con- 
demed to infinite and eternal miſery, 
is to them a very great puniſhment. 
That the Devil formerly affected di- 
vine honours, and that whole nations 


were ſo blinded as to pay them, is 


what cannot be queſtioned, after the 
leſs pit, ſhut the door upon him, and expreſs teſtimonies of ſcripture. © They 


© ſacrificed to Devils, not to God, 
whom they knew not.“ Deut. xxxii. 
17. And again, They ſacrificed their 
© ſons and their daughters unto Devils.“ 
Pal. cvi. 37. And in Leviticus, xvii. 
7. God forbids the Hebrews to ſa- 


crifice to Devils, after whom they had 
The Philiſtines wor- 


gone a 2 | 
ſhipped Beelzebub, the prince of de- 


vals, and the king of Ifrael ſent to 


conſult this falſe deity. 2 Kings 1. 23. 
Sometimes devil is taken for a wicked 
man, a libertine, a treacherous perſon. 


John vi. 70. Have not I choſen 
meaning the lower regions of the air, 


© twelve, and one of you is a devil ?? 
It is alſo taken for idols; (2 Chr. xi. 
1 5.) ſo called, becauſe the Devil is 


eminently ſerved in the worſhip of 


them, and the ſpirits which were . 
ſuppoſed to inhabit them were evil 


ſpirits or devils ; and becauſe in and 


by them, the Devil oftentimes mani⸗ 
feſted himſelf to men, and gave them 
anſwers, and received worſhip. _ 
_'DEVOTING. See AnaTHEMA. 
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is that which Balak king of Moab 
would have had Balaam uſe againſt 


the army of Ifrael, which was in- 


camped in the borders of his country, 
when he ſent that meſſage to him, 
Come, I pray thee, curſe me this 
« people, for they are too mighty for 


me. Numb. xxii. 6. See the ar- 


ticle Ba LAAM. 


Joſephus has furniſhed us with another 
example of this kind of devoting, in 
the troubles which happened in Judea 
between the two brothers Hircanus 
> and Ariſtobulus, the former of whom 
ſent for one Onias, a reputed faint, 
into his army, that by his curſes he 


might draw down the vengeance of 


heaven upon Ariſtobulus, and his 


faction. To/eph. Antig. lib. xiv. c. 4 
and de Bell. lib. i. c. 5. | | 


2 _ DEUTERONOMY, a' canonical 


book of the Old Teſtament, being 


the laſt of the Pentateuch, or five 


books of Moſes. The Greeks gave it 


the name of Deuteronomy, or the de- 
> cond Law, or a repetition of the law, 
> becauſe Moſes therein makes a kind 
of recapitulation of what he had or- 


dained in the preceding books, which 
was a neceſſary thing, in as much as 
the Iſraelites who had heard it be- 
fore, were dead in the wilderneſs ; 
and there was ſprung up another gene- 


ration of men, who had not heard 


the decalogue, or any other of the 
laws openly proclaimed. The He- 
brews call it Ellebaddebarim, which 
are the firſt words of this book in the 
Hebrew text. Some Rabbins call it 


Miſenab, i. e. the ſecond law; others 
the book of Reprehenfions, by reaſon of 
the reproaches wherewith Moſes loaded 
2 the Ifrazlites in chap i, viii. ix, xxviii, 
xxx, Xxxii. This book farther con- 


tains the hiſtory of what paſſed in the 


| wildernes from the beginning of the 
= eleventh month, to the ſeventh day 


of the twelfth month, in the fortieth 
year after their departure out of Egypt, 


that is to fay, the hiſtory of about ſix 
7 In chapters 1, ii, iii, and I, Moſes 


CRT 1 
harangues the people, and refreſhes 
their memory with a recital of what 


DEU 


had paſſed ever ſince their coming out 


of Egypt, till their arrival in the plains 
of Moab. He ſpeaks of them a ſe- 
cond time, in the v, and following 
chapters, and lays before them the 
laws of God, which he had received 
at Sinai: and adds ſome others that 
were new to them, ſuch as the taking 
down malefactors from the tree in the 


evening; the making battlements on 
the roofs of houſes; the expiation of 


an unknown murder; the puniſiment 
to be inflicted upon a rebellious ſon; 
the diſtinction of the ſexes by apparel; 
the marrying a brother's wife after his 

deceaſe; as alſo orders and injunctions 


concerning divorce ; laws concerning 


men- ſtealers; concerning unjuſt weights 
and meaſures ; concerning the marry- 
ing of a captive woman; concerning 
ſervants that deſert their maſter's ſer- 
vice; and ſeveral other laws not only 
eccleſiaſtical and civil, but alſo mili- 
tary. In chapters xxviii, xxix, xxx, 
he continues to exhort the people to 
obſerve faithfully the laws of God. 
He afterwards declares that Joſhua 
was by God's appointment to ſucceed 
him in the government of the multi- 
tude. He wrote down what he had 
been faying to them, put this writing 
into the hands of the Levites and el- 


ders of the nation, and charged them 


to read it every ſeventh year in a gene- 
ral aſſembly of the people, at the 
feaſt of tabernacles. Id. xxxi. Some 
few days after, he repeated an excel- 
lent ſong, in the preſence of the 
people, wherein he foretold their fu- 
ture infidelities. He enjoined them 
to take copies of it, and to preſerve 
the memory of it, that by this means 
they might be excited to continue 
conſtantly faithful to the Lord. Laſtly, 


God having commanded him the 
ſame day, to go up to mount Nebo, 


there to die, he convened all the 
people, and like a good father, gave 
his bleſſings to all the tribes, and fore- 
told them ſeparately what ſhould hap- 
| Sula 5 pen 
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pen to them. After which he aſ⸗ 


cended the mountain and there died. 


This is a ſummary account of what is 
related in the book of Deuteronomy. 


Some have queſtioned whether this 


book was written by Moſes, becauſe 
there is mention in it of the death of 
this legiſlator, and the author ſpeaks 
of the land beyond Jordan, like one 


who had written on this fide, weſtward 


of that river. As to the firſt argu- 
ment, it will thence only follow, that 
the laſt chapter was not written by 
| Moſes, but added by ſome other per- 
fon, moſt probably by Ezra when he 


publiſhed an edition of the holy ſcrip- 
tures; and as to the ſecond argument, 


it is believed that the Hebrew word 


keber, which is tranſlated beyond Jordan, 


may like wiſe be tranſlated on this fide. 
See the articles Mos Es and BEV ND. 
DEW, a denſe, moiſt vapour, fall- 
ing on the earth in form of a miſling 
rain, while the ſun is below the ho- 


rizon. In warm countries, and in 


places where it rains but ſeldom, the 
night dews ſupply in ſome ſort the 


Want of rain, and therefore, the be- 


flowing it is a bleſſing from God. 
Deut. xxxiii. 13. hleſſed of the 


« Lord be Joſeph's land, for the dew ;? 


and the with-holding it is a curſe. 
2 Sam. i. 21. * Ye mountains of Gil- 


| © boa, let there be no dew on you.” 


Huſhai compares an army fallying 


upon the enemy, to the dew deſcend- 
Ing on the ground. 2 Sam. xvii. 12. 


God promiſes to be as the dew unto 
Iſrael; Hoſea xiv. 5. though they were 
as the withered and dying graſs, yet 
he would refreſh and ſtrengthen them. 
Dy beſtowing on them his grace and 


2 ſpirit, he would make them fruitful 
and flouriſhing. This compariſon of 


_ Cod's viſitation of his people to dew, 
is remarkable in ſeveral places of 
ſcripture. Iſa, xxvi. 19. Thy dew 
is as the dew of herbs ;? or © Thy 
_ * © dew is a bright dew, a dew of light 


and dawn.“ The prophet ſpeaks of 
the captivity of Babylon, as of a ſtate 


of death, © Thy dead men ſhall 
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live; but God's viſitation of his 
people, his favour and bleſſing would 
recover them in ſome fort to life and 
light, and would make them revive 
and flouriſh again. Heavenly doctrine 
or the word of God is likewiſe com- 


pared to dew. Dent. xxxii. 2. My 


* ſpeech ſhall Aal as the dew,” my | | 
doctrine ſhall have the ſame effect 


upon your hearts as the dew has upon 
the earth; it ſhall make them ſoft, 


pliable, and fruitful. The prophet | 
Hoſea, (vi. 4.) ſpeaking of the good- | » 
neſs of hypocrites, compares it to the 


early dew that ſoon goeth away ; that 


is, toon exhaled by the heat of the 
ſun. Brotherly love, or the communion | 
which falls upon the hill of Hermon. 
and refreſhes and makes fruitful. | 


of ſaints is compared to the 


Pal. cxxxiii. 3. As the drops of dew 
are innumerable, and as they fhall 
fall ſuddenly and ſecretly without be- 
ing perceived : in alluſton to theſe 


qualities of the dew, ſuch as were 
converted to Chriſt in the earlieſt goſ-- 


pel-times, are compared to it. Pal. 
cx. 3. Thou haſt the dew of thy 


youth. It is ſaid (Cant. v. 2.) * My 
© head is filled with dew, and my 


* locks with the drops of the night.“ 


Chriſt here alludes to the cuſtom of 


lovers, who often and willingly ſuffer 
ſuch inconveniencies for their hopes 
and deſires of enjoying their beloved, 


and fignifies his ſufferings for the | 


church's good : elſewhere, for a man 


to be wet with the dew of heaven is a 
ſign of miſery. Dan. iv. 25. As dew I 
and rain upon the land makes it fruit? 
ful, fo is Chriſt by his doctrine to his 
church, Deut. ri. 2. 
DIADEM. See the article Co Wx. 
DlIAL, or Svun-Dpiar, an inſtru- 
ment ſerving to meaſure time, by means 


of the ſhadow of the ſun. I here is 
no mention of a dial in ſcripture be- 


fore the reign of Ahaz; and we do 


not clearly ſee that even after the 


reign of this prince, till the time of 
the Babyloniſh captivity at leaf, the 


Jews divided their time by hours, but 
os ";,-: "generally 


den degrees? The king ſaid, Nay, 
but let the ſhadow return backward 


* 
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generally continued ſtill to reckon 
time after their uſual manner. The 
carlieſt books, among the writings 
of the Jews, wherein we meet with 
the word hour, is that of Daniel; (iv. 
9.) and in that of Tobit, where it is 
laid that Tobit and his ſon. Tobias 
continued proſtrate on the earth for 
three hours. This may ſerve to con- 
firm their opinion who maintain, that 


3 the invention of dials came from 


beyond the Euphrates. Others be- 
* lieve that this invention came from 
the Phcenicians, and that the firft 
' footſteps of it in antiquity are what 
Homer (Odyſſ. xv. 402.) ſays of it. 
T <« Thereis,” ſays he, an iſland called 


| « Syria, lying above Ortygia, where 
> © the revolutions of the tun are ob- 


ſerved.“ As the Phonicians are 
thought to have inhabited this iſland, 
it is preſumed that they were the 
people who left this monument of 


their ſkill in aſtronomy. About three 


hundred years after Homer, Phere- 


0 cydes, as we are told by Laertius, ſet 


up a ſun-dial in the ſame iſland, to 
diſtinguiſn the hours. Laſtly, the 
Greeks confeſs, that Anaximander 
Was the firſt that divided the time 
by hours, by introducing the uſe of 


ſiun-dials among them; and Uſher fixes 


the death of Anaximander to the year 
of the world 3457, in the time of 
T4 Cyrus, and dur ing the captivity of 


Babylon. i 

But to return to the dial of Ahaz : 
the account the ſcripture gives of it is 
dangerouſly ill, Iſaiah came, and de- 


dlared to him, that he ſhould recover, 
and in three days time would be in a 


5 condition to go up to the temple. 


Wbereupon, Hezekiah ſaid to him, 
(id. ibid. 8—11.) What ſhall be the 
= * ſign that the Lord will heal me? 


Fr © Ifaiah anſwered, Shall the ſhadow 
go forward ten degrees, or go back 


5 ten degrees, And Ifajah the pro- 


2 Kings xx. Hezekiah falling 


— — 
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* phet cried unto the Lord, and he 
* brought the ſhadow ten degrees 
* backward, by which it had gone 
down on the dial of Ahaz.“ But 
the text, in the original, runs literally 
thus: And the Lord brought back 


© the ſhadow of the ſteps] (or degrees) 


* which was gone down by the dial, 
(or degrees) of Ahaz, ten degrees, 


or ſteps. Hence ſome commenta- 
tors ſuppoſe, that the invention of dials 


was ſabſequent to Hezekiah's days; 


there being no mention of them either 


in ſacred or prophare authors before 
this time; and therefore from the 


word ayababuss in the Septuagint, 


which may properly enough be ren- 


dered ſeps or fairs, they infer, that 


this famous chronometron of ki 

Ahaz, was nothing but a flight ot 
ſtairs leading up to the gate of the 
palace; and according to the pro- 
jection of the ſun, marked at proper 
diſtances with figures, denoting the 
diviſion of the day, and not any re- 
gular piece of dial-work. See the Uni- 
wer/al Hiſtory, Book I. c. 7 

On the other hand, ſuch interpreters 
as contend for its being a regular dial, 
are much divided among themſelves, 


concerning the form of it; the learned 


Grotius thinks, that it was not an 
horizontal dial, but a regular globe 
placed in the center of an hollow 
hemiſphere, on which were drawn at 


proper diſtances the ſeveral lines which 
divided the day into twenty-four parts. 


But of what make ſoever this dial was, 
we have reaſon to believe that the 


receſs of its ſnadow was a real miracle, 
and not the effect of any natural cauſe, 
viz. the interpoſition of a cloud or 


any other meteor, which might di- 
vert the rays of the ſun to another 
part of the dial, for ſome ſmall ſpace 
of time. The account which we have 
of this event in the ſecond book of 


Kings, makes no mention indeed of 
the ſun's going back, but only of the 
ſhadow upon the dial: but in the book 


of Iſaiah's prophecy, wherein we have 
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' this miracle minute 
told expreſsly (xxxviii. 8.) that the ſun 
returned ten degrees; and from hence 
the opinion of the antients, both Jews 
and Chriſtians, has been, that the 


miracle was wrought, not upon the 
the body of the 


| thadow, but upon 
fon ; or that the ſun, as archbiſhop 
Uher expreſſes it, and all the heavenly 
bodies went back, and as much was 
detrafted from the next night, as was 
added to this day. | 
Thoſe who maintain the contrary opi- 
nion, (among whom are Le Clerc, 
 Lowth, and the authors of the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory) viz. that the whole 
miracle was wrought upon the dial, 
and occaſioned only by the reverſion 
ef the fan's rays, while the ſun pro- 
ceeded in its ordinary courſe, urge in 
Its defence, that where this miracle is 
xecorded in 2 Kings, mention 1s only 
made of the ſhadow's going back; 
and though in Iſaiah, the ſun is ſaid 


to return ten degrees, yet to put 


the fan for its beams is a common 


mode of ſpeech in all languages. That 


the divifion of the day into hours 
(apon which the invention of all 


doroſcopical inſtruments muſt depend) 


was of later date than this. That 
Daniel is the firſt writer in the Old 
Teſtament who makes any mention 


of it; and that there is no Hebrew | 
word in the compaſs of the whole lan- 
_ Snape to denote it. As therefore the 


_ mntent of this miracle was not to 


lengthen the day, as that of Joſhua, 
but purely to put back the ſhadow / | Ti 
ſtones, of a fine pellucid ſubſtance, of 


upon the ſun-dial, this might have 
deen well enough done, ſay they, 


by the fole inflection of the ſun-rays, 


and without giving any interruption 
to the courſe of nature. This inter- 
'ruption, if the receſs and return of 


the ſun (or of the earth if we pleaſe, 


either hypotheſis having the ſame effect 
as to outward appearance) was gra- 
dual, muſt have occaſioned great in- 
conveniencies to mankind upon earth; 
fir.ce, if the degrees were horary or 
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ly related, we are 


and though found of different ſh 


1A 


lines of an hour's diſtance upon the 

dial-plate, (as we now ſpeak) to make 
the ſun recede ten hours, and after 
that re- advance ten more, this would 


prolong that day for twenty hours, 


which in hot regions would be enough 
to ſcorch the people of the hemiſphere 


that the ſun was over, and in colder 


climates, when it happened to be ab- 


ſent ſo long, to freeze the inhabitants 


to death. On the other hand, this 
mterruption, if the ſun or earth went 
back in an inſtant, and returned as 


haſtily again, muſt have been ſeen 


and felt all che world over, been ob- 
ſerved by the aſtronomers then living, 
and recorded in the writings of ſub- 
ſequent hiſtorians, as well as the ſun's 
ſtanding ſtill in Joſhua's time; but, 
ſince we find no footſteps of this, on 
the contrary, by Merodach Baladan 
ſending to Hezekiah to inform him- 


ſelf about this phznomenon, it is ra- 


ther evident, that the thing had not 


been obſerved as far as Babylon; they 


thence infer that there was no reaſon 
for God's putting himſelf to the ex- 
pence of ſo prodigious a miracle, as 
to make an alteration in the motions 
of the whole fabric of the univerſe, 
when a bare refraction of the ſun's 
rays upon the dial-plate, would have 
anſwered the end as well. Thoſe 


readers who deſire to be further in- 
formed about this ſubje&, may conſult 


the commentators on Iſaiah xxxviii. 8. 


enough having been ſaid upon it here 
in a Dictionary of the Bible. 


DIAMOND, a genus of precious 


Way admixture of earthy Or ally f 3 


other coarſe matter: but ſuſceptible f 


elegant tinges, from metalline par- | 2 


ticles ; giving fire with ſteel ; not fer- 


menting with acid menſtruums; ſcarce | 
ly calcinable by any degree of fire; 


and of one ſimple and permanent ap- 1 | ; 


pearance in all lights. This is the Þ j 
moſt valuable and hardeſt of all gems; Þ# 


DIA 


ſeveral colours, yet it ever carries the 


fame diſtinguiſhing characters, and is 


very evidently in all thoſe ſtates the 
fame body. It is, when pure, per- 


fectly clear and pellucid, as the pureſt 


water, and is eminently diſtinguiſhed 


from all other ſubſtances, by its vivid 
ſplendor, and the brightneſs of its 


reflections. It is extremely various in 
ſhape and ſize; being found in the 


greateſt quantity very ſmall, and the 
Flower ones extremely ſeldom met with. 
A diamond bears the force of the 
ſtrongeſt fire, except the concentrated 
ſolar rays; and even that infinitely 
fierceſt of all fires does it no injury, 


unleſs directed to its weaker parts. 
The only places where we have the 
diamonds are the Eaſt-Indies and the 


Brazils. 1 15 WE 

The diamond was the third ſtone in 
the ſecond row in the high-prieſt's |] 
breaſt-plate. Ex. xxviii. 18. and houſes, at the corners of the ſtreets or 
= xxxix. 11. © The fin of Judah', ſays 
* Jeremiah (xvii. 1.) is written with a 
; pen of iron, and with the point of 
a diamond. ARE 


| DIANA, a celebrated goddeſs of 


the heathens, who was honoured prin- 
cipally at Epheſus. She was of the 


number of the twelve ſuperior deities, 
and was called by the ſeveral names 


of Hebe, Trivia, and Hecate. In the 


* heavens, ſhe was the moon; upon 
* earth, ſhe was called Diana; and in 
bell Hecate. In the time of women's 
* A1lying-in ſhe was invoked under the 
name of Lucina. She was painted 
with a creſcent upon her head, and a 
bow in her hand, in a hunting habit. 
dhe paſſed for a virgin, for which 
reaſon bees were conſecrated to her. 
The Diana adored at Epheſus was re- 
preſented after another manner. Her 
"= AAflatue was covered with breaſts, ſome- 
times from head to foot; and ſome- 
times, her boſom only and her belly 


were covered with them, and all be- 
- ſides was a kind of pedeſtal, adorned, 
at particular diſtances, with ſtags heads, 


with the heads of dogs and oxen, de- 
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And ſometimes accidentally tinged to 


 _DID 

ſcribed with half their bodies. 
breaſts were an emblem of their fer- 
tility, and ſhewed that ſhe was a nurſe 


The 


to men and beaſts. The heads ot 

dogs and ſtags denoted her to be the 
ddeſs of hunting. See Eyntsvs. 
iana was faid to be the daughter of 

Jupiter and Latona, and born at the 


ſame birth with Apollo. She was 


worſhipped in Paleſtine in the time of 
Iſaiah and Jeremiah, under the name 
of Meni, that is to fay, the goddeſs 
of Months, or the Moon. Bread and 


_ liquors were offered to her upon altars 


at the corners of the ftreets, in the 
beginning of every 
acknowledged to be the goddeſs of 
the ſtreets, together with her brother 
Apollo, who was looked upon as the 
od of good fortune. She was adored 
kewiſe under the name of the queen 
of Heaven, and cakes were offered to 
her upon platforms on the tops of 


doors of the houſes. <* The children 
© gather wood, and the fathers kindle 


the fire, and the women knead their 
dough, to make cakes to the queen 
of heaven,” ſays Jeremiah, vii. 18. 


See likewiſe id. xi. 13. xliv. 17, 18. 
and Ezek. xvi. 25. 5 
We have ſeen above, under the article 
DemeTRIVs, what happened at Ephe- 
ſus upon the occaſion of St. Paul's 


_ preaching againſt the worſhip of Di- 


ana and other idols, which had almoſt 
produced a ſedition in the city. See 
Acts xix. bf + 5 


DIBON, a city given to the tribe of 


Gad by Moſes, (Numb. xxxii. 3, 33. 
34.) and afterwards yielded up to the 
tribe of Reuben. Joſh. xii. 9. It is 
thought to be the ſame with Dibon- 
Gad, (Numb. xxxiii. 45.) which was 
one of the encampments of the He- 
brews under Moſes. 
Dio, in the tribe of Judah, is 
thought to be the ſame with Debir, or 
Kirjathſepher; for the Septuagint calls 
that place Dibon, which in the He- 
brew is called Debir. Joſh. xii. 26. 
DIDYMUS, a Hebrew or Syriac 
— — 4 


month. She was 


. 


þ DIN 
word which ſignifies a #2vin; and was 
the ſurname of Thomas the apoſtle, 

See Tyomas. © . 
DIKLAH, the ſeventh ſon of Jok- 
tn. Hen. 3.27 
DIMNAH, a city in the tribe of 
| Zebulun, (Joſh. xxi. 35.) given to the 
Levites of Merari's family, tor their ha- 
bitation. . 5 
DIMONAH, a town in the ſouthern 
part of Judah. Joſh. xv. 2 2. BY 
 . DINAH, the daughter of Jacob and 
Leah, (Gen. xxx. 21.) born after Ze- 


bulun, about the year of the world 


2250. When her father Jacob return- 
ed into the land of Canaan, Dinah, 
who it is ſuppoſed was then about the 

age of fifteen or ſixteen, had the cu- 
_ nolity to go, according to Joſephus, to 
ſome feſtival of the Shechemites, and 
ſee the women of the country. But 


 Shechem, the ſon of Hamor the Hi- 
vite, who was prince of the country, 
having ſeen her, fell violently in love 


with her; and having gained an op- 
portunity for that purpoſe, raviſhed 
her. 
nourable act, he was ſo enamoured 


thing more earneſtly than to marry 
her; and to this purpoſe prevailed 
with his father to make a viſit to Jacob, 
when they diſcourſed with him upon 

that affair. Jacob had before this 


| heard of the rape committed upon his 


daughter, but concealed the matter 
until his ſons, who were with the cattle 
in the field, had come home; and 
when he had made them acquainted 
With it, their reſentment grew to ſuch 
a height, that they vowed ſeverely to 
revenge the diſhonour done to their 
family. When Hamor therefore and 


Shechem ſpoke to her father and bro- 
thers, demanding her in marriage, the 


ſons of Jacob, who meditated nothing 


but the moſt bloody revenge, dealt de- 
ceitfully with them, alledging, that it 


was not lawful for them to contract an 
affinity with an uncircumciſed nation : 
but that, if he and his people would 
conſent to be circumciſed as they were, 
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of their father Jacob. 


proof in the inſpired writings. 0 
But notwithſtanding this diſho- 


wherein Bela reigned, who was the ſon 
of Beor, of the race of Eſau. Gen, 


_ ences, and, at the age of five and 


 Darkness. 
| Returning to 


p10 


they would then come into their pro- 


poſal. Hamor and Shechem agreed 


very readily to this condition; and 
when they came into the city, perſuad- 
ed the inhabitants to be circumciſed; 
inſomuch that upon that very or every 
male of them was circumciſed. . But 
three days after this, when the pain of 
their wounds was moſt violent, and 
rendered then incapable of making any 
reſiſtance, Simeon and Levi entered 
the city, and having put all the males 
to the ſword, carried home their ſiſter 
Dinah; after which they re-entered # 
the town, plundered the houſes, took 
both women and children captives, and 
carried away all the cattle they found 
in the neighbouring places; and all 
this without the knowledge or conſent 
of Dinah after this affair, does not ap- 
ar from ſcripture ; the Hebrews aſ· 
ert, that ſhe was married to the hol 
man Job: but this has not the leaſt 


DIN ATI ES. a people ſo called in 


the book of Ezra, (iv. 9.) who op- 
poſed the rebuilding of the temple at 
wich her charms, that he deſired no- 5 


Jeruſale. REY” 1 
DINHABAH, a city of Edom, 


DIONVYSIUS the Arecpagite, is ſaid 
in his youth to have been bred at 
Athens, in all the learned arts and ſci- v 


twenty, to have travelled into Egypt, ci 
there to perfect himſelf in the ſtudy of ¶ ti. 
aſtronomy. When our Saviour died, 
he was at Helipolis, where obſerving 
the miraculous darkneſs that attended 
his paſſion, he ſaid, that then, either 
God himſelf ſuffered, or ſympathized w. 
with fomebody who was ſuffering. See 


Athens, he became one vi 


of the ſenators of the Areopagus, dil- 
puted with St. Paul, (Acts xvii.) and 
by him was converted, inſtructed, and 
_ conſecrated biſhop of Athens, where Wi, 
having laboured much in the defence and 

ä pro- 


518 
1 tion of the goſpel, and ſuffered 
wo deal in Rn he crowned 
his life and confeſſion with a glorious 
martyrdom ; being burnt to death at 
Athens in the year of Jeſus Chriſt 95. 
See AREOPAGUS, DAMARIs, &c. 
DIOTREPHES, one who did not 
receive with hoſpitality thoſe whom St. 
John ſent to him, and would ſuffer 
nobody elſe to receive them. 3 John 
. Lightfoot is of opinion, that this 
A Diotrephes' lived at Corinth; and - 
cumenius, Bede, and ſome modern 
"XZ commentators, will have it that he was 
an heretic. Others, that he was a 
judaizing chriſtian, who would not 
admit the Gentile converts to his table. 


Y word, means one who learns any thing 
XZ from another: hence the followers of 
a teacher, philoſopher, or head of a 
ſect, are ufually called his diſciples : 
*Z thus the word diſciple, in the New 
3 a 1 

= Teſtament, abſolutely taken, ſignifies a 
*Z believer, a chriſtian, a ſcholar, a fol- 


lower of Chriſt, or his apoſtles, as in 
in Adds vi. 1. When the number of the 
p- diſciples was multiplied, there aroſe a 
at murmuring of the Grecians againſt the 
= © Hebrews, &c.* And in Acts ix. 1. 
m, Saul yet breathing out threatnings 
ſon and ſlaughter againſt the diſciples of 
en. © the Lord, that is, againſt the fol- 
lowers of Chriſt. The name of diſci- 
ſaid V ple is often ſet down for that of apo- 
| at le, particularly in the goſpel; (Matt. 
ſci- v. 1. viii. 23. x. 1.) but in other places, 
and the apoſtles are diſtinguiſhed from diſ- 
zypt, ciples. The apoſtles were choſen par- 
q =& ticularly by Chriſt, out of the number 


of his diſciples, to be the ſtewards of 
bis moſt ſecret myſteries, and the prin- 
cipal miniſters for propagating and 
=2 eſtabliſhing the chriſtian religion. They 


| BY were twelve in number. Matt. x. 2. 


Luke vi. 33. See ArosrIE. 
ut the diſciples who followed our Sa- 
ce viour from the beginning, and are 
1{- aalled imply diſciples, were ſeventy 
er ſeventy two in number. The pre- 
:d eepts and admonitions which our Sa- 
Niour gave them, when he ſeat them 
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DISCIPLE, in the firſt ſenſe of the 


à very painful fit of the 


DIS 

to preach in the cities of Judah, ars 
recorded in Luke x. from 2 begin- 
ning to verſe 17. There was no ca- 
talogue of the diſciples in Euſebius's 
time, i. e. in the fourth century, The 
Latins keep the feſtival of the ſeventy, 
or ſeventy-two diſciples, on the 1 5th 


of July, and the Greeks on the 4th of 


January. 


' DISEASES and death, are the con- 


ſequences and effects of fin; this is 
the idea which we have of them from 


ſcripture. The antient Hebrews, who 
were very little verſed in the ſtudy of 
natural philoſophy, and not much ac- 


cuſtomed to recur to phyſical cauſes, 


and conſult phyſicians when they were 
ſick, imputed their diſeaſes generally 
to evil ſpirits, and the executioners of 
divine vengeance, If their infirmities 
appeared to be beyond what was uſual, 
and the cauſes of them were not known 
to them, they did not fail to ſay, that 
it was a blow from the avenging hand 


of God: to him the wiſeſt and moſt 


religious had recourſe for cure; and 
king Aſa is blamed for placing his 
confidence in phyſicians, when he had 
gout in his 
feet, and for not applying himſelf to 
the Lord. 2 Chr. xvi. 12. In his diſ— 
< eaſe he ſought not to the Lord, hut 
to the phyſicians. Job's friends im- 
mediately aſcribed all the diſtempers 
wherewith that holy man was afflicted, 
to God's juſtice. Job-iv. 7, 8. Lepro- 
ſies, which were ſo common amon | 
the Jews, were treated as diſeaſes ſent 
by God ; the prieſts were the perſons 


who judged of the nature and qualities 


of this evil, ſhut up the diſeaſed, and 
declared that they were healed ; or had 
their leproſy upon them ; and after 
their recovery, they offered ſacrifices 
as it were to expiate for their faults. 
Miriam and Gehazi, and king Uzziah, 
were ſmitten ſuddenly with a leproſy ; 
the firſt, as a puniſhment for her de- 
tracting difcourſes ; the ſecond, for his 
avarice ; and the third, for his pre- 
ſumption. Numb. xii, 10. 2 Kings v. 
z, ih og OT 
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In the New Teſtament, the cauſe of 
the generality of diſeaſes is attributed 
to the devil. It ie ſaid there, that the 
devil had bound the woman who had 


been bent down for eighteen years. 


Luke xiii, 16. Ought not this wo- 
man, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom ſatan hath bound, lo theie 
_ © eighteen years, to be looſed from this 
© bond on the Sabbath day?“ In verſe 
11, the ſame perſon is mentioned as 
having a ſpirit of infirmity, that is a 
ſore diſeaſe inflicted by the devil. We 
are told of a dumb devil, and of ano- 
ther that could ſcarce ſpeak, (Mark ix. 
17. Luke xi. 14.) that is to ſay, which 


cauſed theſe infirmities in thoſe who 
were poſſeſſed by them; and when- 


ever Chriſt or his apoſtles had a mind 

to reſtore theſe indiſpoſed perſons to 
their health, they began with caſting 
out the devils; for the cure immedi- 
ately followed. e 


The apoſtle Paul attributes the death 


and diſeaſes of many to their commu- 


nicating unworthily, 1 Cor. xi. 30. 
For this cauſe many are weak and 
ſickly among you, and many ſleep.” 


The fame apoſtle aſcribes the infirmi- 
ties wherewith he was afflicted, to an 


evil angel. 2 Cor. xii. 7, There was 
given me a thorn in the fleſh, the 
< meſlenyer of ſatan, to buffet me.“ It 
was the deſtroying angel that made ſuch 


havock in Sennacherib's army. 2 Kings 
xix. 36. It was the avenging angel 


that drew his ſword againſt the people, 


and ſmote them with the peſtilence, 


as a puniſhment for David's fin. 


1 Chr. xxi. 15, 16. No ſooner had 

Abimelech king of Gerar taken Sarah 

the wife of Abraham forcibly away, 
but he was threatened with death. 


Gen, xx. 3, 4. Er and Onan, the ſons 
of Judah, were carried off by unknown 
diſeaſes, for having committed actions 
of an infamous and deteſtable nature, 
Gen. xxxviii. 7—10. And the Phili- 


ſtines were ſmitten with an ignominous 
_ diſeaſe, for not treating the ark with 
that reſpect which was due to it. 
I Sam. v. 12. There are a great gum- 


DIV 


ber of diſeaſes recorded in ſcriptures 


which were ſent by God in the way of 
puniſhment for fins. * 
The diſeaſes of Egypt, from which 
God promiſed to defend his people, 
(Ex. xv. 26.) and which he threatens 
in caſe of their diſobedience, to inflict 
upon them, Deut. xxviii. 60. Theſe 


diſeaſes are either the plagues with 


which God afflicted Egypt, before 


the departure of the Iſraelites, or the 
diſeaſes which were moſt common in 


the country, ſuch as blindneſs, ulcers 


in the lungs, conſumptions, and the le- 


proſy called elephantiaſis, which was 


peculiar to this country, as Pliny ob- 
ſerves. Egypti peculiare hoc malum ele- 
phanti aſis. * 

DIVINATION, the knowledge of 
things obſcure or future, which cannot 
be attained 
means. 


y any ordinary or natural 


The eaſtern people, and particularly 


the Iſraelites, were always very fond 
of divinations, magic, and the curious 


arts of interpreting dreams, and inqui- 
ring, by unlawful methods, into the 


knowledge of what was to come : this 


was a conſequence of their timorous 
and ſuperſtitious genius. When Mo- 


ſes publiſhed the law of God, this evil 


was, and had been for ſome time, very 


common in Egypt, and the neighbour- 


ing countries; and to cure the Iſrael- 
ites of their inclination to conſult di- 


viners, fortune: tellers, augurs, and in- 
terpreters of dreams, &c. he promiſed 
them from God, that the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy ſhould not depart from among 
them; and forbad them, under very 
ſevere penalties, to conſult diviners, 
aſtrologers, and other perſons of this " 24 


kind. He commanded them to be 
ſtoned who pretended to have a fami- 
liar ſpirit, or the ſpirit of divination. 
Lev. xx. 27. And in Deut. xviii. 
g9—15, he ſays, When thou art come 
« into the land which the Lord thy 
* God giveth thee, thou ſhalt not learn 


© todo after the abominations of thoſe 


* nations, There ſhall not be found 
among you any one that maketh his 
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© the fire, or that uſed divitiation, or 


© an obſerver of times, or att enchan- 
ter, of a witch, or a charmer, or a 
| conſulter with familiar fpirits, of a 

* Wixard, or a necromancer. God 
will raife 
from the midſt of thee, of thy bre- 


up unto thee a prophet 


c thren, like unto me, unto him ye 


« ſhall hearken.* The writings of the 


rophets are full of invectives againſt 


WE the Iſraelites who conſulted divinets, 


FE tioned Gen. liv. 5. 
Ccealed in Benjamin 


and againſt the falſe prophets, who ſet 


up to foretel things future, and by this 
= means ſeduced the people. Jer. xiv. 4. 
| There were ſeveral ſorts of divitia- 


tions, namely, by water, fire, earth, 
air, by the flight of birds, and their 
ſinging, by lots, by dreams, by the 
ſtaff or wand, by | 
tims, and by cups. Joſeph's cup, men- 
which was con- 
s ſack, the younger 


brother of this patriarch, is the ſubſect 
== of many different conjectures, founded 


on the words of Joſeph's officer, © Is 
not this the cup wherein my Lord 


Arinketh, and whereby he divineth ?” 
=} Some queſtion whether Joſeph did in- 


deed make uſe of this cup iti foretel- 
ling what was to come, whether his 


. = po believed ſo, or whether this was 


ſea iv. 12. The king 


laid by them gray | to the com- 
mon opinion of the Egyptians, who 
held Joſeph for a great magician ; or 


N 9 whether they ſaid fo to intimidate Jo- 
ſeph's brethren, making 
A that Joſeph, whom as yet they knew 5 


them believe 


not to be their brother, was a man 


had committed, by virtue of this art. 
But theſe ſeveral opinions, together 
with the method of divination by the 


cup, as practiſed by the antients, have 
been already delivered under the ar- 


ticle Cup. 


Divination by the wand, is taken no- 


tice of in Ezekiel xxi. 21. and in Ho- 
of Babylon 
* ſtood at the parting of the way to 
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on er his daughter to pals through 


the entrails of vic- 


way expert in the art of divining, and 
ad diſcovered the theft which they 
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* uſe divination, he made his arrows 


bright; either writing on theſe ar- 
rows the names of cities and countries, 
then putting them into a quiver, ati 

mixing them, and thence drawing 


them out, and eoneluding according 


to the names, Which were on the ar- 


rows: or by ſhooting the arrows, and 


judging by their flight, or caſting them 


up in the air, and divinitig by their fall. 


But the cuſtom of divination by ar- 


rows, is mote particularly treated of 


under the article Annow. 


Annexed to the paſſage laſt quoted, di- 
vination by the entrails of victims is 
taken notice of; © he conſulted with 
images, he looked inte the liver.“ 


From the poſition and colour of the 
liver, they uſed to judge of future 
proſperous or unproſperous events. 

DIVORCE; or RRrrUDIAT ION, the 


diffolution of a marriage, or a ſepara- 
tion of a huſband and wife. The He- 


brews, by the law of Moſes, were al- 
lowed to 


repudiate or put away their 


wives. The words of the law upon 


this ſubje& are in Deut. xxiv. 1-4. 
When a man hath taken a wife, and 
married her, and it come to paſs, 


© that ſhe find no favour in his eyes, 


© becauſe he hath found ſome unclean- 


© neſs in her, then let him write her a 


© bill of divorcement, and give it in 


„her hand, and ſend her out of his 
© houſe,” &. The commentators are 


much divided concernin: 


The fchool of Shammah, who lived a 


little before our Saviour, taught that a 
man could not lawfully be divorced 
froth his wife, unleſs he had found her 


the ſenſe of 
theſe words, © becauſe he hath found 
ſome uncleanneſs, or, as the Hebrew r 
has it, matter of nakedneſs if her. 


uilty of ſome action, which was really 


infamous, and co | 
vittue. Bat the ſchool of Hillel, who 
was Shammah's diſeiple, taught, on 


the contrary, that the leaſt reaſons were 


ntrary to the rules of 


ſufficient to authoriſe a man to put 


away his wife: for example, if ſhe did 
not drefs his meat well; or if he found 
any other woman whom he liked bet- 


D-4 o ter. 
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i 
ter. He tranſlated Moſes's text thus, 
If he hath found any thing in her, 


© or an uncleanneſs.“ Akiba, another 
famous rabbin, was ſtill more indul- 
gent than Hillel: for he affirmed, that 
it was cauſe ſufficient for a man to 
put away his wife, if ſhe was not agree - 


able to her huſband. After this man- 
ner he explained the text of Moſes, 


© if ſhe find no favour. in his eyes.” 
This was the firſt reaſon : the ſecond 
Was, if he find any uncleanneſs in 
© her.” Joſephus and Philo ſhew ſuf- 
ficiently, that, in their time, the Jews 
believed divorce to be lawful upon 


very trivial cauſes. That the Phari- 


ſees explained this toleration of Moſes 
in the like extenſive manner, may be 


gathered from the queſtion which they 
put to our Saviour, (Matt. xix. 3.) * 1s 


* it lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cauſe?” This they 


propoſed to our Saviour, trying it they 
could get any thing from him to his 
- prejudice. Had he anſwered in the 
affirmative, he had contradicted what 


he had formerly delivered upon this: 
| Had he denied, 
they would have accuſed him for con- 


head. Matt. v. 32. 


tradicting the law of Moſes. Deut. 
xxiv. 1. Our Saviour anſwered nei- 
ther yea nor nay, but gave them a fair 
occaſion to anſwer themſelves, and ta- 

citly charged them with ignorance and 
corruption of the law of God. He 
reſerred them to the firſt inſtitution of 


marriage, in Gen. i. 27. ii. 24. Have 


ye not read that he who made them 
« at the beginning, made them male 
and female, and ſaid, For this cauſe 


© ſhall a man leave father and mother, 


and ſhall cleave to his wife, and they 


s twain ſhall be one fleſh: wherefore 
© they are no more twain, but one 


« fleſh, What therefore God hath 


joined together, let no man put aſun- 


der.“ From hence he leaves them 


to conclude, whether it was probable, 


that Moſes, whom they ſo reverenced, 
and who was ſo faithful in the houſe of 


' God, as a ſervant, did give them a li- 


berty to put aſunder thoſe whom God 
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had joined together: or whether they, 
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DIV; 


had not put an interpretation upon the 


law of Moſes, which it could not bear, 
in conſiſtency with the law of God. 
Our Saviour adds, that Moſes, be- 


© cauſe of the hardneſs of your hearts, 


* ſuffered you to put away your wives, 
but from the beginning it was not 


polite to the law of God; but 


law, whereby, upon. a reaſon of ſtate, 


namely, to prevent a greater civil 
miſchief, he did fo far allow of it, as 
to exempt them that did it from any 
civil puniſhment : but ſtill it was a | 


tranſgreſſion of the moral law, and ſo 


a ſin againſt God. After which, our 
Saviour determines on this queſtion 
according to the original law of God, 
and limits the permiſſion of divorce - 


to the ſingle caſe of adultery. * And I 
* fay unto you, Whoſoever ſhall put 
* away his wife, except it be for for- 


of our Saviour have been interpreted 
many ways. Some by the word for- 
nication, or adultery, have underſtood 
all forts of great crimes, ſuch as idola- 
try, infidelity, &c. which are ſome- 


times mentioned in ſcripture under 


the name of fornication ; but almoſt 
all the fathers and interpreters have 
taken our Saviour's words in their 
{tri and rigorous meaning. 
Another difficulty formed upon the 
ſubje& of divorce, conſiſts in know- 
ing whether perſons ſeparated by 
divorce, are at full liberty to marry 
again. The law of Moſes did not for- 
bid the parties ſeparated to marry a- 
gain, and the law of the firſt chriſtian 
emperors expreſsly did allow it. 
V Another 


ſo.“ As if he had ſaid, Moſes gave 
vyou no poſitive command in the caſe ; 
he could not make a law directly op- 
. 4 
your wicked and malicious diſpoſition, 
that you would turn away your wives 
without any juſt and warrantable cauſe, 
and to reſtrain your extravagancies of 
cruelty to your wives, or diſorderly 
turning them off upon any occaſion, 
he made a judicial, political, or civil 


nication, and ſhall marry another, 
© committeth adultery.” Theſe words 
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Another queſtion in relation to divorce 
is, whether by the Jewiſh law, a wo- 
man was allowed to put away her huſ- 
band ? Concerning which, Joſephus 
was of opinion, that Salome, the fiſter 
of Herod 
took the liberty to divorce her huſband, 
Afterwards it became no uncommon 
practice among the Jews; it being 
done by the three ſiſters of Agrippa, 
king of Chalcis; by Berenice, the wife 
of Polemo king of Pontus; by Mari- 
amne, the wife of Archelaus; and by 
Drufilla, the wife of Azizus king of 
VJ 
F. Calmet is of opinion, that there is 
all the reaſon imaginable, to think 
that divorces were in uſe among the 


of God ſays, (Matt. xix. 8. and Mark 
kx. 5.) that Moſes permitted them 


* their hearts; that is to ſay, becauſe 
they were accuſtomed to this abuſe, 
and to hinder or prevent greater evils. 


== muſled Hagar on the ſcore of her inſo- 
llence, and at the requeſt of Sarah. 
2 Onkelos and the Jeruſalem paraphraſt, 
and ſeveral of the Rabbins, believe 
= the cauſe of Aaron and Miriam's mur- 
g muring againſt Moſes, (Numb. xii. 1.) 
"3X to have been founded on his divorcing 


Xx £ipporah, as ſome ſay ; or as others, 
Tuharbis daughter to the king of Ethi- 
p opia. Others think, that their mur- 


g muring proceeded not from his hav- 
ing divorced her, but from his receiv- 
ing her again, after having been once 
duivorced from her, But the truth is, 


chat he only ſent her back to Jethro 


RE tis father-in-law, for a time, and with- 
out any deſign of ſeparating altogether 
Xx We find no example of divorce in all 
the books of the Old Teftament writ- 


cen fince the time of Moſes. The 


= Jews themſelves tell us, that David 


was not permitted to divorce any of 


| Wa his wives to marry Abiſhag, and that 
be was obliged to take her under the 
nue of concubine, or wife of the ſe⸗ 


L 403 J 
the Great, was the firſt who 


. oured by his ſon Abſalom; he did not 


the law allowed them. 


Hebrews before the law, ſince the ſon 


© by reaſon only of the hardneſs of 


In effect, we ſee, that Abraham diſ- 
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cond rank, becauſe he had already 
eighteen wives, the number which by 
cuſtom was allowed. The ſame prince 
kept, as long as he lived, all ſuch of 
his wives as had been publicly diſhon- 


diſmiſs them, but was contentwith ſhut- 
ting them up till their death. It is 
certain however, that they ſeparated 
from their wives upon too trifling oc- 
caſions, from that indulgence which 
Among the Jews, divorces have be- 
come much more uncommon ſince their 
diſperſion among nations which do 
not permit the diſſolution of marriages 
upon light occaſions; nevertheleſs they 
ſtill continue to put away their wives 
for the crime of ulcer for even for 
a ſuſpicion of that crime: but to pre- 


vent the abuſes which the men might 


make of this liberty of divorcing, ' 
the Rabbins have appointed many for- 
malities, to waſte time, in order to 
give the married couple leiſure to be 
reconciled, and live well together. 
When there is no hope of accommo- 


dation, a woman, a deaf man, or a no- 
tary, draws the letter of divorce. He 


writes it in the preſence of one or more 
Rabbins; it is written on vellum, ruled, 
containing only twelve lines in ſquare 
letters; and abundance of little trifling | 
particulars are to be obſerved, as well 
in the characters as in the manner of 
writing, and in the names and fur- 
names of the huſband and wife. Be- 
ſides, he who pens it, the Rabbins, and 
the witneſſes ought not to be relations, 
either to the huſband or wife, or to 


one another, The ſubſtance of this let- 
ter, which they call Ghech, is as fol- 


lows, On ſuch a day, month, year, 
and place, I N. divorce you volun- 
«+ tarily, put you away, and reſtore you 
„to your liberty; even you N. who 
« were before my wife; and I permit 
you to marry whom youpleaſe.“ The 
letter being written, the Rabbi exa- 
mines the huſband cloſe, in order to 
learn whether he is voluntarily and 
really diſpoſed ro divorce his wife; 
W on 
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the parchment, and declares 
_ after which the Rabbi cautions the 
woman againſt marrying within three 
months, left ſhe ſhould 
From this time the man and the wo- 


take two witneſſes of this declaration, 


| ſhe may marry whom ſhe pleaſes. See 


DOE. 


oh- which, if be finds him abſolutely 
determined, he commands the wife to 


2 her hands, and then to bring 
them cloſe one to another, in order to 


receive this deed, leſt it fall to the 


ground. Then having examined the 
wife over again, the huſhand mY her 
r free; 


with child. 


man qe not to continue alone in any 


place, and each of them may marry 


again, The Jews endeavour to have 
at leaſt ten perſons preſent at the cere- 
mony of a divorce, beſides the two 
witneſſes who gn the deed, and two 
other witn=! the date. 

A young ent” under ten years of age, 
whether her father be alive or not, 


who marries a huſband, may, if this 
huſpand be not agreeable to her, be 
unmatried again; k 
arrived at the age of twelve years, ſhe 


cauſe, till ſhe is 


is nat reputed a woman. It is ſuffi- 
cient for her, on this occaſion, to de- 
clare that ſhe is not willing to have 
ſuek a one for her huſband, and to 


who ſet it down in writing, after which 
MARRIAGE, 


DOCTOR. See the articleRanpix. 
DOD Al, captain of the four and 


twenty thouſand men who ſerved near 


the perſons of Dayid and Soloman in 


the ſecond month of the year, 1 Chr. 


xxvii. 4. 


DO DANIM. the youn oft ſon of 


 Javan. Gen, x, 4. Several in the He- 


brew read Rhodanim, and believe 


that he peopled the ifland of Rhodes. 


See the article Depan. | 
_ DODAVAH, the father of the pro- 


phet Eliezer, mentioned 2 Chr, xx. 


37. | 


Dok, an Edomite, Saul's chief 


herdſman, being at Nob, at the time 
when David came thither to deſire 


a ſupply of proviſions from Abime- 


lech, gave notice of it to Saul, and 


animal by the Jews : the moſt offen- 


in order to make Saul ſenfible that the 


© whom doth the king of Iſrael come 


© after a dead dog?” And when David 
did Mephiboſheth the honour to re- 


Job (xxx. I.) ſays, that in his calami- 


The name of dog is ſometimes put for 
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thereby was the cauſe of this prince s 
ſending for all the priaſts who were at 
Nob, and of the orders which he gave 
to have them all maſſacred in his pre- 
ſence, as accomplices with David in 
the pretended conſpiracy with which 
Saul charged him, 1 Sam. xxii. 16— 
18. When the prieſts, to the number 
of fourſcore and five, were brought be- 


people to diſpaich them, none of them 1 
would dare to lay their hands on pe- 


ſons ſo particularly dedicated to God's 
ſervice. But Doeg having received 
this order, executed it without any 
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ABIMELECH and SAUL. 
DOG, a genus of quadrupeds, and 


a domeſtic animal, too well known to 


need any deſcription. The dog was : 
not only declared unclean by the law, 
but was reckoned. a very deſpicable 


ſive expreſſion they could uſe, was to 
compare a man to a dead dog. David, 


unjuſt perſecution which he carried on 
againſt him did himſelf no honour, 
ſaid to him, (1 Sam, xxav. 14.) After 


* out? After whom doſt thou purſue? 


3 * 
* 


ceive him at his table, Mephiboſheth, 
making his acknowledgments, uſed this 
ex — (2 Sam. ix. 8.) What is 
thy ſervant that thou ſhouldſt look 
* upon ſuch, a dead dog as I am?!“ 
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ties, the young people had the impu- 
dence to inſult him, whoſe fathers he 
would have diſdained to have ſet with 
the dogs that kept his locks. 


one who has laſt all modeſty; for one 
who praſtitutes himſelf by committing 
any abominable action, ſuch as ſodo- 
my; in this manner ſeveral underſtand 
the injunction delivered by Moſes, of 
not offering in the tabernacle of the 
Lord, © the hire of a whore, 8 
* price of a dog,” Deut. xxui. 18. An 
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the king 


apoſtles dogs, by re 


„„ Ti 
Chrift in the Revelations (xxii. 15.) 
excludes © dogs, ſorcerers, whoremon- 
* pers, murderers, and idolaters, from 


dotn of heaven.” 'The apo- 
ſtle Paul (Philip. ＋ calls the falſe 
on of their im- 
udence, and their greedy love of 
rdid gain. Solomon (Prov. xxvi. 3. 


- 


and the apoſtle Peter, in his ſecon 


epiſtle, (ii. 22.) compare finners, who 
continually relapfe into their ſins, to 
dogs returning to their vomit, And 


David (Pſal. xxii. 16.) compares his 


enemies to dogs that were continually 


barking at him with ſlanders, and bit- 


ing him with their perſecutions and 
evil treatment. 


ſenſe. Our Saviour ſays, (John x. 9.) 
I am the door; by me if any man 


© enter in, he ſhall be ſaved ;? as if he 
had faid, I am the only way whereby 


loſt ſmners may come to God, and ob- 
tain ſalvation. The only way of en- 


trance and admiſſion both in the church 
| militant and triumphant is by me; 
for none but ſuch as have a true and 
lively faith in me, wrought in their 


ſoul by my | ro can be true mem- 
church here, much leſs. 
members of the glorious church in 


bers of my 


heaven. It is ſaid, Rev. iii. 20. Be- 


hald I ſtand at the door and knock.” 

I ſtand at the door of ſinners hearts in 
the goſpel diſpenſation, inviting them 
to repent and turn from the evil of 
their ways, There is likewiſe men- 
tion made of the door of mercy, or the 


time or ſeaſon of grace. Matt. xxv. 10. 


They that were ready went in with 
him to the marriage, and the door 


* was ſhut,” Luke xiii. 25. When 
* once the maſter of the houſe is riſen 
© up, and hath ſhut the door,” &c. By 


It 1s not obſerved, 
that the Hebrews made uſe of hounds. 
Any fort of game killed by dogs would 
Have been unelean, (Levit. xvii. 15.) 
7 no one could have made any ufc 

DOOR properly fignifies the en- 
trance into a houſe. Gen. xix. g. It 
3s likewiſe taken in a metaphorical 


ſion to this, 


bleſſin L 


— 


DOP 
theſe parabolical expreſſions, our Sa 
Viour intimates, that there is a deter- 
minate time wherein ſinners muſt, if 
ever, accept of the offers of grace and 
ſalvation, which if they flip, they will 
not be able to obtain of God an en- 
trance into the kingdom of heaven; 
the door of 1 5 and grace, the door 
of heaven and glory, will be ſhut a- 
gainſt them. In Acts xiv. 27. we read 

of the door of faith, God had open- 

ed a door of faith to the Gentiles,” 
He had cauſed the goſpel to be preach- 
ed unto them, whereby they were 
brought to believe in Chriſt, and to 


become members of his church. *© 


The apoſtle Paul writing to the Co- 
rinthians, and telling them of the ſpe- 
cial opportunity which God had given 
them of doing much good by the go. 
pel, uſes this expreſſion, A door is 
© opened unto me, 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 
2 Cor. ii. 12. And the ſame :poſite ES. 
ſpeaks of a door of utterance. © That 
© God would open unto us a door of 


85 utterance fs that is, would afford us 


an opportunity, and vouchfafe ability 


and courage to preach the goſpel. Col. 


iv. 3. To lie at the door; to be at 
© the door; to ſtand before the door, 


are phraſes denoting that a perſon or 


thing is at hand. Gen. iv. 7. Matt. 
xxiv. 55 James v. 9. God promiſes 
to give his people, upon their repen- 

tance, the valley of Achor for a door 
of hope. Hoſea ii. 15. Achor wWas a 


valley in the territory of Jericho, and 


in the tribe of Benjamin, or the very 


entrance into the land of Canaan. The 
Iſraelites, fatigued and diſcouraged with 


marching, and encamping for forty 
years in the wilderneſs, and coming to 
this valley, began to entertain hopes of 
enjoying the eqns land. In allu- 

od promiſes his people 

by Hoſea, that he would give them 
ſome beginnings of mercy and favour, 
as the earneſis and pledges of future 
Cruden s Concor 
PDOPHRAH, the ninth or tenth in- 
campment of the Iſraelites in the wil- 
derneſs. 
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derneſs. From the wilderneſs of Sin, 
they. went to Dophkah, and from 


Dophkah to Aluſh. Numb. xxiii. 12. 
D DOR, or Dos a, the capital of a 
certain country in the land of Canaan, 
called in Hebrew, Nephat Dor. Jo- 
| ſhua (xii. 23.) conquered it, and killed 


the king of it. He gave the city Dor 


to the half tribe of Manaſſeh, on this 


fide Jordan. 7d. xvii. 11. Dor is ſitu- 
ated upon the Mediterranean-ſea, with a 


very bad port belonging to it: it lies 


between Cæſarea in Paleſtine, and 
mount Carmel.  Antiochus Sidetes be- 
ſieged Tryphon, the uſurper of the 
kingdom of Syria, in this city. 

_ DOSITHEUS, one who pretended 


to be a prieſt, and of the ſtock of Levi, 


who as we are told in the apocryphal 
chapter, the xith of the book of Eſther, 


brought into Egypt the epiſtle named 


Phurim ; that is to ſay, the book of 


Eſther, tranſlated into Greek. Uſher 
takes this Doſitheus to be the ſame per- 
ſion to whom Ptolemy Philometor, king 
of Egypt, gave the command of his 
troops, together with another Jew whoſe 
name was Onias. 7% b. contra App. 

'  DosrtTH&EUs, an officer in Judas 
| Maccabzus's troops, was ſent to force 
the garriſon which Timotheus had left 


in the fortreſs of Characa, in the coun- 


try of the Tubienians. 2 Macc. xi. 
19, &c. It is not known whether he 
is the ſame Doſitheus who is named 
in the ſame chapter, verſe 35, and is 


there ſaid to belong to Bacenor; and 


khat having ſeized on Gorgias, as he 
Was attempting to take him alive, a 


'Thracian on horſeback fell upon him, 


cut off his ſhoulder, and gave Gorgias 
an opportunity to fly to Mariſta, 
_ DOTHAN, or Dor HAI, a town 
at the diſtance of twelve miles north- 
ward of Samara. 


Joſeph's brethren 
were at Dothan, when they fold him 


to the Mhmaelitiſh merchants, who 
came from Gileed. Gen. xxxvii. 17. 


Holofernes's camp extended from Do- 


than, or Dothaim, to Belmain, Ju- 


dich vii. 3. oy 
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; DOVE, columba, a well known ge- 
nus of birds, of the order of the paſſe- 
res, or ſuch birds whoſe beaks are of a 
conic and much attenuated figure : the 


generical characters of the dove are, 
it the beak is ſtraight, and furfura- 


ceous at the baſe; the noſtrils are ob- 
long and membranaceous, and are in 
part covered ; the tongue is entire, or 


undivided. The ſeveral ſpecies of 
doves are the wood pigeon, the tame 


pigeon, the ring dove or turtle, the 


picaipinima, and the St. Thomas's 
pigeon. The three firſt 1 often 
e names of 


occur in the Bible, under 0 
the pigeon and turtle-dove; and the 


two laſt are natives of America; the * 


picaipinima being the grey and black 
dove, with a white breaſt ; and the St. 
Thomas's pigeon being the green co- 
lumba with yellow legs. 
The dove was by the law of Moſes de- 
clared to be a clean bird. It was or- 


dained that, when any woman went to : 
the temple after lying-in, ſhe ſhould 


offer to the Lord a lamb, a dove or 
turtle, or elſe a pigeon, or a young 
turtle. Lev. xii. 6, 8. The lamb was 
offered as à burnt-offering, the pigeon 
for a fin-offering ; or if the perſon 
could not afford a lamb, then, inſtead 
of it, ſhe offered two pigeons, or two 


_ turtles. The bleſſed virgin, to com- 


ply with this law, offered two pigeons, 


or two turtles, becauſe ſhe was poor. 
Luke ii. 24. And as it was difficult 


for all thoſe who came from remote 
places to bring doves with them, the 


prieft gave permiſſion for the ſelling of 
theſe birds in the courts of that holy 
place, which our Saviour could not en- 
dure; for having entered the temple, 


he made a ſcourge, and drove out thoſe 
who traded there in pigeons. Mark x1. 


BE: 7859 i : 
The dove is the ſymbol of ſimplicity 


and innocency. The holy ſpirit ap- 
peared at the baptiſm of our Saviour 


in the form of a dove. ; (Matt. iii. 16.) 


to ſignify what Chriſt is, 1. In his 


own nature, to them that come to him, 


namely, 


By 
1 
3 


WS 
1 


az 
* 


1 


Dov 


he by whom the father is pacified, 
and who brings the good tidings of 
the aſſwaging the deluge of wrath, 


as the dove did of the retiring of the 


waters to Noah. 3. What he is in 


the operations of his ſpirit upon his 


eople, that they are made meek, 
1 and lowly, as doves. Chriſt 


recommends to his diſciples the wiſ- 
dom of the ſerpent, and the harmleſſ- 
neſs of the dove. Matt. x. 16. The 
prophet Hoſea (vii. 11.) compares the 


Iſraelites to a ſilly dove, without 
heart, and without underſtanding. 


The dove is a defenceleſs creature, 


without gall, or cunning, expoſed to 


the purſuit of men and beaſts, which is 
able neither to protect itſelf nor its 


young, nor to take precaution againſt 


thoſe who have deſigns upon its life 
and liberty. 
withſtanding the chaſtiſements with 
which God afflicted them, and the 
captivities to which he had reduced 
them, ſtill relapſed into their irregula- 
rities, and expoſed themſelves again 


Thus the Iſraelites, not- 


to the ſame calamities. The dove, 


when abſent from its mate, ſits ſolitary, 
and coos or mourns; in alluſion to 
which are thoſe expreſſions of Iſaiah 
(xxxvili. 14.) © Idid mourn as a dove; 
and (lix. 11.) we mourn fore like 
_ © doves;' and Nahum, 11.7. © Her maids 
© ſhall lead her as with the voice of 
© doves.* The ſpouſe or church, in 
the Canticles, is compared often to a 
dove, by reaſon of her dove-like' 
_ temper and diſpoſition, becauſe ſlie 
is chaſte, mild, harmleſs, and faith- - 
ful; alſo by reaſon of her dove-like 


condition, the being weak and ex- 


poſed to perſecution, and given to 


mourning, and ſubject. to many fears 


as doves are, Cant. ji. 14. v. 2. 


Noah ſent the dove out of the ark, 
in order to get intelligence whether the 


waters of the deluge were gone off. 
He choſe the dove as a tame bird, 
an enemy to carrion and ordure. Gen. 
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namely, meek, harmleſs, loving. viii. 8. This bird is very fruitful, 
2. In the execution of his office, even 


7 4 
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having young ones almoſt every month. 
Its feathers are of divers colours, which 
according to the variety of its poſition 
with reſpect to the eye or light, look 
like filver or gold, as the Plalmiſt ob- 
ſerves. Palheviiong: 4h od 
It is ſaid (2 Kings vi. 25.) that during 
the ſiege of Samaria, in the reign of 
Ahab king of Iſrael, the famine was 
ſo great, that the fourth part of a 
cab of dove's dung was ſold for five 
* ſhekels.” Some think that it. is not 
incredible, that they did really eat 
dove's dung, ſeeing famine hath con- 
ſtrained people to eat things as im- 
proper and unfit fornouriſhment as this, 
as is implied Iſaiah xxxvi. 12. Jo- 
ſephus and Theodoret were of opi- 
nion, that this dove's dung was bought 
inſtead of ſalt. The rabbins affirm, 
that it was not the dung of pigeons, 
but the corn in their crops, which 
they brought back well filled out of 

the fields, whither during the ſiege 

they went to feed. Others, ſuppoſe 


the dove's belly, her entrails, to 


be meant here. But a great many 
expoſitors are of opinion that this 
dove's dung was nothing elſe but 
a fort of cicer or chick-peaſe which 
the Arbians call U/ſzen, or Kali. Now 
the Hebrews call chick-peas parched 
upon a ſtove Kali, and there are many 
ſhops at Grand Cairo, and Damaſcus, 
where people do nothing elſe but 
fry chick-peas for the proviſion of 
travellers, as Bellon affirms. See Ben- 
en,, et ae 
DRAGON anſwers generally to 
the Hebrew word P33) {hannim or 
Thannin, (Gen. i. 21. Job xxx. 29. 
Iſaiah xxxiv. 13. Ezek. xxix. z.) 
which ſignifies a large fiſh, a ſeadra- 
gen. By comparing the different paſ- 
ages where this word is to be met 
with, it is found ſometimes to ſignify 
large river or fſea-fiſhes; and at 
other times, venomous land-ſerpents ; 
and particularly the crocodiles and 
whales. As to the dragons which are 
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talked of, and are often mentioned in 
books, they ws for the moſt part 
only old 


wings, feet, claws, creſts, and heads 
of different figures. There 1s no que- 
ſtion but there are winged ſerpents. 
Moles ſpeaks of them under the name 
of Zaraph. 
_ dragons, by Solinus's account of them, 
have a ſmall mouth, and cannot bite ; 


or if they do, their biting is not ve- 
ptians call them 
ſes, and keep them tame 


nomous. The 


2 D Mete were not 


the dragons ſpoken of by the pro- 
Creatures, 


5 
obſerve dreams, and to conſult thoſe _ 
—- 


phets ; theie were dang 


miſchievous, deadly, and wild. 
As ſerpents, and venomous 


beaſts hide 
rubbiſh, for this reaſon, where there 


is mention of the ruin of a city, the 


ravaging of a province, or of a land 


23. xxxiv. 13. Jer. ix. 11. This 
Word is ſometimes taken in f 

2 the devil, 2 
or kis great ſtren 
elty 3 — the Raine. 
taken for cruel 
13. Ezek. xxix. 3. 
Bell and the Dragon, ſe the article 


Daniel, 


and bloody cru- 
It is 


DRAM, or Daacu, a piece of * 
money current among both the He- 
brews and the Greeks. An Hebrew 
dram, in the opinion of Dr. Prideaux, 


was equal to nine pence. "The attic 


dram he ſuppoſes might be equal to the 


Hebrew ia Judea; what it wanted in 
weight being made up in fineneſs, 
and its ready currency in all countries. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, on the other hand, 


reckons the Attic dram equal in value 


to the Denarius, which he has in his 
tables of coins, ſtated at ſeven pence 
three farthings. 


„ vili. 27, 
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grown to a pro- 
digious ſize. Some are deſcribed with 
© away, as A viſion of the night.“ 


the Jews, had 
Numb. xxi. 6. Real 


 Chaldzans. Dan. ii. God had 7 


lves in uninhabited 
places, in the ruins of cities, and in 


to come to paſs, if after this he would 
reduced to a wilderneſs, it is faid to engage 
be a dwelling for dragons. Iſa. xiii. 


cripture ſignificative dream to 
(Rev. xii. 9.) fo called 


alſo. 
tyrants. Pal. Iæxiv. 
For the hiſtory of 


© raught, The Eord ſhall raiſe up 


LE - Js 


Mention is made 
of this coin in 1 6 Gaga ix. 7. Exra ii. ſpirit, becauſe the Lord had departed 
| from him, and would not anſwer him, 


DREAM, re thoſe vain images 


which are formed in the imogindions 
while we are aſleep. Job xx. 8. Ha 
© ſhall fly away as a and ſhall 
© not be found; yea he ſhall be chaſed 


The eaftern people, and in particular 

"ou great nn. o 
dreams; they rved them, and | 
applied to | Bale who = nded = 1 
of this cuſtom among the 7 tians, 
in the hiſtory of Phoraoh's butler and 
baker; and in Pharaoh himſelf. Gen. 6 
xl. 5—8. xl. 15., Nebuchadnezzar | 
is an inſtance .of the ſame among the. 


exprefly forbidden his 

who took upon them to explain them. 
e any one to death who 
pretended to have propkhetic dreams, 
and to foretel eee 
though what he ſhould ſo foretel were 


- + "4 


the people in idolatry. Deut. 
Nil. I, 2, &c. But ay were not for- 
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ſelves to the prophet of the Lark, = 
or to the high-prieſt dreſſed in his 1 
_ m order to have it explained. E 

herefore in that very place wherein 
God forbids the Hebrews to conſult 
diviners, magicians, and intent 


of dreams, he tells them, The 


le whoſe land ye are going to 
pala, conſult ſoothſayers and di- 


* viners; but ye have not been ſo 


« from the midſt of you, and : 
* your brethren, a prophet like unto. = 1 
me; him ye ſhall conſult and hearken | 
Deut. xviii. 14, 15. The I. 
raelites therefore were to addreſs them 
ſelves to God and his prophets, to 
learn the explanation of their dreams, 
and the prediction of things to come. 
Saul, a little before the battle of Gil: 
 confalte&a-wamen with a familiar 


7 Fenn 

2 58 * ISS. 
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and diſcover the ſucceſs of this war z 
5 4 0 1 5 15 8 


3 


in dreams, and raiſed 


lech in a dream, that Sarah 
wife of Abraham. Gen. xx. 
He ſhewed Jacob the myſterious lad- 
der in a dream. id. xxviii. 12—14. 
Joſeph was favoured very early with 


} 
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urim, nor by prophets. 1 Sam. xxviii. 
6-—15. And we find that the Lord 
explain them. He informed Abime- 


Ll 
3 


tic dreams, the ſignification 
whereof was eaſily diſcovered by Jacob 


hens of the Deter and the baker 


belonging to the king of Egypt were 
. | 


by Joſeph, as well as thoſe 


of Pharaoh. 2d. xl. 12—48. xli. 25. 
xpreſsly declares, that 


And the Lord e: 
he would thus ſometimes reveal him- 
ſelf. Numb. xii. 6. A | . 
5 3 known unto him 
© in a viſion, and will peak to him 


| * in a dream.“ In the New Teſta- 
ment we read, that the angel of the 


Lord appeared to Joſeph in a dream 
ſeveral times; (Matt. 1.20. H.19—22.) 
and it is among the ſigns and effects 
of the promulgation of the goſpel 
prophetically ſaid, It ſhalt come to 
< paſk afterward, that I will pour out 
my ſpirit upon all fleſh, your ſons 
and your daughters ſhall propheſy, 


your old men ſhall dream dream „your 
5 . young men ſhall {ee viſions.“ Joel ii. 


28. The prophet Jeremiah, (xxiii. 


25 — 20, ) exclaims againſt the falſe 
A Ye ts who | 
dreams, and abuted the credibility of 
= the people who hearkened to them. 
As to the philoſophy of dreams, there 
= have been various hypotheſes formed 
do account for them. But as it is not 
our buſineſs, in a dictionary of the 
Bible, to enter upon a detail of them, 
woe ſhall only obſerve, that aceording 
do Wolfius, every dream takes its riſe 
from ſome ſenſation ; and is continued 


pretended to have 


by the ſucceſſion of phantaſms in the 
mind. His reafons are, that when 


e dieam, we imagine ſomething, or 


no phantaſm can ari 


up perſons to p 
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| to him, neither by dreams nor by 


the mind produces phantaſms : but 
12 2 in the mind 
without a previous ſenſation: hence 
neither can a dream ariſe without ſome 
revious ſenſation. T 
1 he ſeries of phantaſms, or objects of 
imagination which conſtitute a dream, 
ſeem to be ſufficiently accounted for 
from the law of imagination, or of 
aſſociation, though it may be extremely 
difficult to aſſign the cauſe of every 
minute difference, not only in diffe- 
rent ſubjects, but in the dame at 


The different times and in different cir- 


cumſtances. We have an eſfay on 
this ſabje& by M. Formey, who ex- 

prefsly adopts the propoſition of Wol- 
Rus abovementioned, that every drenm 
begins by a ſenſation, and is continued 
by a ſeries of acts of imagination, or 
of phantaſms ; and that the cauſe of 
this ſeries is to be found in the aw 
of the imagination. Hence he con- 
cludes thoſe dreams to be ſuperna- 
tural, which either do not begin by 
ſenſation, or are not continued by the 


law of the imagination. 


A learned author has lately afferted, 
that our dreams are prompted by ſe- 
parate immaterial beings. He con- 
tends, that the phantatm, or what 
is properly called the viſion, is not 
the work of the ſoul itſelf, and that it 
cannot be the effect of mechanical 


cauſes, and therefore ſeems to con- 


clude that it muſt be the work of 
ſeparate ſpirits acting on our minds, 
and giving us ideas while we fleep. 


See Effay on the phærnomenon of dreaming, 
5 
5 phyſicians, who have accurately 


conſidered the ſtate of their patients 
in every particular circumſtance, have 


not omitted at times to enquire into 


their dreams, and partly from expe- 
rience, and partly from analogy, have 
found, that there are many preſages of 
diſeaſes to come, and many indica- 
tions of ſuch as are preſent, but unper- 
ceived, at leaſt not ſeen in their full 
extent, to be had from what the 
ſenſes ſuffer in dreams. Indeed, if 


© with him.” 
uſed often ſignifies to drink to exceſs, 
but it is not to be ſuppoſed, that they 


. l, 


bim. 


Our Saviour et in the goſpel, (Jokn 


dreams are different from what might 


be expected from the buſineſs of the 
day, or the turn of the thought be- 


fore, they may always be looked upon 
as figns of a more or leſs diſtempered 


ſtate of the body; and the true con- 
dition of that ſtate may often better 


be learned from them than from any 


other means. 


_ DRINK bs Gia 3 uſe 
of in ſeripture, to ſignify drinking 


moderately for the fatis fying of 
thirſt. Numb. vi. 20. Ruth ii. 9. 
But ſometimes it ſignifies to drink. 
plentifully, liberally, and largely 


ſo as to be merry, but not to 
_ exceſs, or drunkenneſs. 


Thus it is 
ſaid, Gen. xliii. 34. That Joſeph's 
« brethren drank, and were merry 


The Hebrew word here 


ſhould forget themſelves ſo far upon 


this occaſion, as to be wanting in 
that decency and reſpect which they 
oed to one ſo conſiderable as Joſeph, 


whom, as yet, they knew not to be 


their brother: And in John, (ii. 10.) 


Every man, at the beginning, doth 
© {et forth good wine, and when men 
© have well drunk, then that which 

is worſe, but thou haſt kept the good 
* wine until now.“ It is incredible, 


that our Saviour waited. till the gueſts 
were drunk, in order to perform the 
miracle, which he wrought at Cana 
in their favour. 


And in 1 Cor. xi. 
21. One. ly, hungry, and another is 


© drunken,” 7. e. one wants and the 


other abounds.” The 


poor Chriſtians 


were hungry, while the rich fort had 
too muc 
drink in ſcripture is often taken in an 
odious ſenſe, for drinking to exceſs, 
for being intoxicated with liquor. Gen. 
of the wine, 1 
and was drunken, and he was un- 
Lot's two 


„ and fared liberally. . To 


© Noah drank 


covered in his tent.” 
daughters made their father drink to 
exceis, and were both with child by 
Gen. xix. 32, &c. 
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vii. 37.) * If any man thirſt, let him 
come to me and drink.“ If any man 
have a deſire after ſpiritual things, let 
him come unto me by faith, and he 
ſnall partake largely of my refreſhing 
grace, 


4.) Whoſoever 


and pu 
happineſs. It is ſaid, (Job xv. 16,) 


That the wicked drinketh iniquity 
Beſides his natural 


like water.“ 
eren to ſin, he hath contracted 


bits and cuſtoms of ſinning, ſo that 
he ſinneth as readily, greedily, and 


delightfully as men are uſed to drink 
water in thoſe hot countries. 

Rabſhakeh ſays, that Hezekiah deſigned 
to perſuade the Jews into a reſolution 
of holding out the ſiege of Jeruſalem, 


And he tells the woman of 
Samaria, (John iv. 1 
© drinketh of the hk that I ſhall 
give him, ſhall never thirſt” Who- 
ſoever pattakes of the holy ſpirit, 
which I have to beſtow, and do offer 
in the goſpel, he ſhall never defire 
Ds worldly things as his chief 


that ſo he might reduce them to the Þ 


neceſſity of drinking their own urine ; 
that is, of expoſing themſelves to the 
utmoſt extremities of a ſiege. 2 Kings 
xviii. 27. Solomon (Prov. v. 15.) 
exhorts his diſciple, to drink water 
out of his own ciſtern ;? that is, to 


content himſelf with the lawful plea- 


ſures of marriage, without thinking 
on that which was prohibited by the 
law. © To eat and to drink? is uſed 
(Ecel. v. 18.) to ſignify people's en- 
joying themſelves, uſing the good 
things in this life liberally and decent- 
ly, and not with penuriouſneſs, which 
is baſe and diſhonourable. It is good 
and comely for one to eat, and to 
« drink, and to enjoy the good of all 
his labour. John, it is {aid (Matt. 
xi. 1g.) * came neither eating nor 
« drinking ;* that is, he did not live 


in the common and ordinary manner 
as other men did, but uſed a mean 
and peculiar diet: but, the ſon of 1 
man came eating and drinking, 


uſing 


ſuch a diet as other men did, 


and converſing freely and ſociably with 3 


all forts, 


Sennacherib bt 
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Sennacherib ſays, (in 2 Kings xix. 24, 
Iſaiah xxxvii. 25.) © I have digged and 

drunk ſtrange waters, and with the 
« ſole of my feet have I dried up all 
© the rivers of beſieged places.“ 1 
have brought water to the places 
where there was none before, to ſup- 
ply my army; and I have drunk up 
the water belonging to the people, 
through whoſe country I have marched 
my armies. I have exhauſted their 
wells, and their ciſterns. The pro- 
phet Jeremiah upbraids 0 5 with 
having had recourſe to Egypt, for 
muddy water to drink; and with 
having addreſſed themſelves to the 
Aſſyrians, that they might drink the 
water of their river; that is, with hav- 
ing ſought for the water of the Nile 
in Egypt, and the water of Euphrates 
in Afyria, thereby deſcribing the 


2 aſſiſtance of theſe two people which 
l the Jews ſought for, Jer. 11. 18. 
, To drink blood ſignifies to be ſatiated 
E. with ſlaughter. Ezek. xxxix. 18. Ye 
N © ſhall drink the blood of the princes 
Ee ©* of the earth :* ye ſhall put them to 
8 death. David refuſed to drink the 
9 water which the three valiant men of 
er his army went and procured for him 
to at the hazard of their lives, ſaying, 
a- God forbid that I ſhould drink the 
18 © Hood of theſe men:“ but he poured 
he , it out unto the Lord, as a kind of 
ed drink- offering, and acknowledgement 
n of God's goodneſs in preſerving the 
od lives of his captains in ſo dangerous 
nt- an enterprize. 2 Sam. xxiii. 16, 17. 
ich God's judgments are often in ſcripture 
zod f expreſſed under the notion of a cup 
wy of ftrong and intoxicating drink ; and 
all the ſuffering or enduring of theſe is 
att. ſet out under the notion of drinking 
nor ſuch a cup. See the article Cop. 

live DROMEDARY, a ſpecies of camel, 
aner with a ſingle bunch on the back. See 
1ean | the article Camer. „ | 
1 of ö This is a large and tolerably beautifu 
ing, animal, it is higher in the back than 
did, % the horſe, and when the head is erect, 
with is much more fo, as the neck is longer: 
„but the neck is ſlenderer as well as 
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longer than in the horſe; the body is 


alſo proportionably ſmaller, the head 


is ſmall, and the upper lip is divided 
in the manner of that of the horſe ; 


the ears are ſhort, the eyes large, and 
on the back there is a ſingle and large 


callous protuberance ; the legs are 
long, the feet large, and broad; and 


each has two obtuſe nails at the front; 


the ſole of the foot is very broad, 
and is fat and fleſhy, covered onl7 
with a ſoft ſkin, There are fix cal- 


lofities on and about the knees, which 
nature has provided for it, to be of 


uſe to it in the frequent bending and 


reſting of theſe parts, which is neceſ- 
ſary for its own purpoſes; and there 


is a ſeventh calloſity much larger than 
thoſe, on the breaſt, that is eight 


inches long, ſix broad, and two thick. 
The dromedary is a native of the eaſt; 
but it is leſs frequent than the camel; 
it is ſwifter than that creature, but 


leſs ſtrong, and is uſed for riding on 
more than for heavy loads. There is 
mention of dromedaries in Jer. ii. 23. 

1 Kings iv. 28. Eſt. vin. 10. and Ila. 
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DRINE. 


miſed in marriage to Epiphanes, the 
ſon of Antiochus king of Comagena, 
upon an aſſurance from this prince 


that he would be circumciſed: but he 
refuſing to perform this condition, 
the marriage was broke off. This 
lady was afterwards married to Azizus, 
king of the Emeſſenians; but in a 
little time after, ſne left Azizus to 
marry Claudius Felix governor of 
Judea, by whom ſhe had a fon whoſe 


name was Agrippa. Before Drufilla 


and her huſband Felix, St. Paul ap- 
peared, and teſtified the truth of 


Chriſtianity. Acts xxiv. 24. Dru- 
ſilla paſſed for one of the moſt beau- 
tiful perſons of her age, but not for 


one of the greatelt chaility, 
DUMB 


DRUNKENNESS, Nee the article 
© DRUSILLA, third daughter to 
Agrippa the Great, king of the Jews, 

by Cypros. Druſilla was at firſt pro- 


17 
| 
C 
* 
j 
1 


dos 
" DUMB is, 1. taken for one who 


cannot ſpeak, for want of natural abi- 
lity. Ex. iv. 11. 2. Forone that can- 


not ſpeak to, and teach others, for 


want of 2 and knowledge. Iſa. Ivi. 


10. * His watchmen are ignorant, 
©" we dumb dogs, 
- 3. For one that will not 
ſpeak, moch be can, being fubmiſſive 


they cannot 


and filent, under the diſpenſation of 


God's providence. Pfal. xxxix. 9. 
_ © was dumb, I opened not my mouth, 
_ © becauſe thou didf it.“ 
deaf fpirit, is a fpirit that makes thoſe 
perſons deaf or dumb, whom. he pot- | 
DURA, a great plain in the nei h- 


A dumb or 


bourhood of Babylon, where Nel 


of threeſcore cubits in height to 
8 up, and to be bange b 


chadnezzar appointed a golden my 


ſubjects, which Shadrach, Me by 


and Abednego refuſing to do, were 
caſt into a f furnace. Dan. wi. ; 


K. 


mourned, Put duſt or aſhes v apon their 


heads, I (vu. 6.) and the el- 
© ders of 
heads.“ In their affliction they fat 
down in the duff, and threw them- 
felves with their faces upon the ground. 
Lam. iii. 29. He putteth his mouth 


frael put duſt upon their 


in the duſt, if fo be there be any 


hope.“ Tai. xlvii. 1. Come down 
A and fit in the duſt, O virgin, daugh- 
* ter of Babylon, fit on the 1 as 


[42] 


duſt thou ſhalt return. 
For now ſhall I ſleep in the duſt” 
Pfa. xxii. 15. Thou haſt brought one 


© of the earth; an 
ſight of the Ifraelitih camp, ſays, 


up the poor out of the duſt, to {et 
them among princes.” Nah. iii. 18 


Thy nobles ſhall dwell in the duſt.” 
DUST. The Wabern, when they 


© hearken to them, nor receive them. 


DUS 


In Acts nil. 23. ſome of the Jews, in 
the height of their rage, we are told, 
© threw duſt into the air,” as it were 
to ſhew, that they would reduce to 

wder the apoſtle Paul whom they 

ad taken in the temple. _ 
The daft denotes wy rave and death. 
Gen. iii. 19. * Duſt Fon art, and to 
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Job vii. 21. 


© unto the Fault of death.“ The duſt 
2 likewiſe multitude, Gen. xiii. 
© I will make 1 


Balaam, upon 


* Who can count the duſt of Read 3 
u. Numb. xxiii. 10. This vaſt multitude 
of the Iſraelites, who are as numerous 16 
as the duſt. Wl 
Duſt fignifies a moſt low and miſcrable , 

condition, 1 Sam. ii. 8. © God raiſeth 


They ſhall be reduced to a mean con- 
Pod Our Saviour commands his 
diſciples, to © Thake the duſt off their 
* feet, againſt thoſe who would not 


Matt. x. 14. Luke ix. 5. To ſhew 
thereby that they defre to have 
no commerce with them; that they 
abhor every thing belonging to them ; 
and that they give them up to Weir 
r and e. N 
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